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REP  O  RT. 


To  the  Honorable  General  Assembly  of  t lie  State  of  Missouri : 

Pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  the  charter,  the  trustees  have 
the  honor  to  submit  their  seventh  biennial  report. 

The  history  of  the  institution  can  only  be  learned  from  its  annual 
and  biennial  reports;  but  these  are  not  easily  found^  being  addressed 
to  official  bodies  or  to  individuals  supposed  to  take  an  especial  inter- 
est in  such  institutions.  They  are  read,  laid  aside,  and  soon  lost.  It 
may  therefore  be  proper  to  repeat,  from  time  to  time,  its  general  out- 
lines, for  the  benefit  of  those  whose  duty  or  inclination  lead  them  to 
desire  a  knowled^>:e  of  it. 

In  1850,  Mr.  Eli  William  Whelan,  a  blind  man,  formerly  a  super- 
intendent of  the  Tennessee  Institution  for  the  Blind,  came  to  St. 
Louis  with  the  view^  of  founding  an  institution  of  a  like  character  in 
this  State.  *  x 

At  his  instance  chiefly,  an  association  was  formed  in  St.  Louis  for 
promoting  this  new  scheme  of  beneficence.  A  house  was  rented  on 
the  northeast  corner  of  Seventh  and  Chestnut  Streets,  and  a  school 
opened  with  two  pupils  named  Elizabeth  Serena  Taylor  and  Daniel 
Sawyer  Wilkinson. 

It  remained  a  private  institution  for  a  few  months,  until  the  meet- 
ing of  the  General  Assembly,  when  an  act  of  incorporation  was  pro- 
cured, under  the  title  of  "Missouri  Institution  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind,"  intended  to  receive,  teach  and  train  blind  children,  and 
then  send  them  out  in  the  world  to  seek  a  livelihood.  The  State  ap- 
propriated f 15,000  for  five  years,  or  rather  $3,000  a  year  for  five  years, 
provided  $10,000  more  couid  be  raised  by  private  subscription,  which 
proviso  having  been  promptly  complied  with,  the  institution  had  an 
existence  secured  for  at  least  five  years. 

Thus  it  was  that,  though  in  reality  a  State  institution,  it  was  in 
part  the  property,  and  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  contributors 
of  the  $10,000.  They  met  annually,  received  the  report  of,  and 
elected  the  board  of  trustees. 

The  institution  soon  became  generally  known,  the  number  of  pu- 
pils increased,  and  the  house  was  soon  inadequate  for  their  accommo- 
dation. A  much  larger  house  was  absolutely  necessary,  but  the  lim- 
ited means  of  $5,000  a  year  precluded  the  possibility  of  paying  a 
higher  rent.  In  this  emergency  a  friend  in  need  was  found  in  the 
person  of  the  late  Capt.  Andrew  Harper,  who  generously  offered  his 
large,  commodious,  two  and  a  half  story  double  brick  liouse,  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  Broadway  and  Howard  streets,  for  five  years,  free 
of  rent.    In  these  u«w  quarters  the  institution  remained  nearly  three 
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years,  when  the  constant  increase  of  pupils  called  again  for  larger 
accommodations. 

The  State  had,  in  the  meantime  assumed  to  defray  the  entire  ex- 
penses of  the  institution  ;  $7,000  a  year  were  appropriated  for  main- 
tenance, and  $30,000  tor  building  purposes.  It  was  thought  that  some 
of  the  rich  land  owners  of  St.  Louis  would  donate  a  site  for  buiJding. 

Several  such  propositions  were  actually  made: 

1.  The  City  of  St.  Louis  offered  seven  acres  on  the  Corondelet 
road,  south  of  and  adjoining  the  ''Home  of  the  Friendless." 

2.  The  late  Col.  John  O'Fallon  ofl'ered  four  acres  of  ground  on- 
the  natural  bridge  plank  road,  north  of  and  adjoining  the  Fair 
Grounds. 

3.  Captain  Elihu  H.  Sheppard  oifered  nearly  two  acres  opposite 
the  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital. 

Mr.  Charles  Rannels,  ten  acres  on  the  Pacific  Railroad,  Laclede 
Station. 

All  these  liberal  oifers  were  declined,  partly  on  account  of  the 
condition  attached — that  the  lands  should  revert  to  the  respective 
donors,  in  case  circumstances  should  require  a  removal  of  the  insti- 
tution;  but  chiefly  because  a  locality  in  the  city  was  deemed  more 
advantageous  to  the  interest  of  the  institution. 

The  present  locality,  the  residence  of  the  late  Gen.  Ruland,  was 
for  sale,  at  the  price  of  $27,000.  It  was  acquired,  conditioned,  how- 
ever, to  the  approval  of  the  Legislature. 

The  bill  approving  the  purchase,  and  making  additional  appro- 
priation of  $20,000  for  building  purposes,  passed  early  in  the  session. 

The  property  consisted  of  a  lot  of  2i:5  feet  front  on  Morgan  Street, 
and  the  same  on  Franklin  Avenue,  by  a  depth  of  300  feet  on  Twen- 
tieth Street.  The  house,  a  substantial  one  and  one-half  story  brick 
house,  which  was  changed  by  raising  it  to  three  full  stories,  and  add- 
ing an  east  and  west  wing  of  25x60  feet  of  the  same  hight. 

The  site  has  proven  unexceptional,  but  the  buildings  have  for 
years,  been  insufficient  in  capacity,  and  of  defective  design. 

The  population  of  Missouri  has  more  than  doubled  since  the  pres- 
ent buildings  were  erected.  Assuming,  as  in  the  New  England  States, 
the  proportion  of  the  blind  is  about  one  to  fifteen  hundred  of  the  pop- 
ulation, then  there  are  probably  not  less  than  twelve  hundred  blind 
persons  in  Missouri.  One-third  of  these  are  most  likely  susceptible 
of  receiving  a  common  school  education,  and  one-fifth  more  to  learn 
some  handicraft.  They  have  a  right  to  ask  the  State  to  do  for  the 
blind  what  is  being  constantly  done  for  the  seeing;  not  in  a  spirit  of 
mere  charity,  but  as  an  act  of  justice.  They  have  the  right  to  ask 
that  they  be  taught,  and  trained  to  some  useful  occupation,  and  to  be 
relieved  of  the  degrading  and  depressing  feeling  of  dependence. 
Without  such  reasonable  aid,  they  must  become  beggars,  inmates  of 
poorhouses;  and  in  the  end  be  a  greater  and  more  grievous  burden  to 
the  community. 

But  where  are  they  to  go  to  get  their  education  and  training? 

This  institution  is  overcrowded,  and  it  has  been  for  several  years 
past.  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  workshop  have  to  be  refused, 
unless  they  can  supply  their  own  board  and  lodging. 

In  the  educational  department  there  are  too  many  in  any  one 
room  for  proper  classification  and  successful  teaching.  The  dormi- 
tories are  fuller,  than  a  due  regard  for  health  admits.  How  to  provide 
for  them  in  case  of  sickness,  we  do  not  know.  Thanks  to  a  benign 
Providence,  such  an  emergency  has  not  arisen. 
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A  large  increase  of  accommodation  is  of  imperative  necessity.^ 
and  is  loudly  demanded  on  the  score  of  prudence,  of  justice,  and  of 
humanity. 

This  object  can  only  be  attained  either  by  making  large  additions 
to  the  present  building,  or  by  erecting  quite  new  and  extensive  struc- 
tures in  some  other  locality. 

Shall  this  locality  be  in  the  city  or  in  the  country  ? 

This  question  is  satisfactorily  answered  by  quoting  the  words  of 
the  eminent  philosopher,  the  well-known  philanthropist  and  vet- 
eran educator  of  the  blind — Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  of  Boston.  In  his 
report  to  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  proposition  of  a 
reorganization  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind;  he  says : 

"The  common  idea  is  that  public  charitable  institutions  should 
be  in  the  country.  There  are  many  reasons  why  it  should  not  be  so 
for  an  institution  for  the  blind. 

The  constant  aim  in  teaching  and  training  the  blind  should  be  to 
obliterate  the  distinction  between  them  and  ordinary  persons,  and  to 
fuse  them  in  undistinguishable  union  with  ordinary  society. 

To  this  end  they  should  have,  while  young,  constant  and  familiar 
intercourse  with  ordinary  persons,  and  constant  and  familiar  relations 
with  ordinary  society,  and,  as  much  as  possible,  with  various  phases 
of  social  life. 

These,  of  course,  can  be  had  much  more  easily  in  a  dense  than  in 
a  sparse  population. 

Again,  that  sort  of  intellectual  magnetism  which  pervades  the 
atmosphere  where  a  multitude  of  cultivated  people  congregate,  and 
which  gives  a  high  zest  to  good  city  life  is  felt,  and  keenly  relished 
by  the  blind.  It  supplies  the  lack  of  that  outwsLid  stimulus  to  ^?^ward 
sensibility  which  sight  gives  to  ordinary  people. 

But,  even  in  view  of  physical  influences  upon  the  bodily  health 
of  the  blind,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  city  life. 

Friends  of  this  institution  sometimes  express  a  wish  that  it  might 
be  removed  to  the  country  with  a  view  to  the  enjoyment  of  its  free- 
dom and  its  pleasures,  of  its  fresh  air,  and  ample  space  for  play-ground 
and  exercise. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  most  of  the  beauty  which 
constitutes  the  charm  of  the  country  is  lost  to  the  blind. 

The  grass  is  not  green;  the  skies  are  not  blue;  the  rocks  are  not 
gray  ;  the  water  is  not  silvery;  the  flowers  and  foliage  are  not  of  rain- 
bow hues  ;  nor  does  the  hourly  and  monthly  turnings  of  the  kaleido- 
scope bring  continual  novelty  to  them,  as  it  does  to  others. 

As  to  fresh  air,  it  is  hard  to  find  a  place  in  this  city  or  environs 
where  the  air  is  fresher  or  the  currents  stronger ;  and  the  sick-room 
statistics  proves  that  nowhere  in  this  city  or  country  has  such  a  large 
family  been  more  exempt  from  sickness.  % 

Moreover,  a  location  in  a  large  but  not  overcrowded  city  has,  in 
some  respects,  advantages  over  one  in  the  country,  even  in  regard  to 
those  facilities  and  inducements  for  exercise  in  the  open  air,  which 
ought  to  exist  in  every  educational  establishment,  especially  in  those 
for  the  blind,  whose  infirmity  discourages  locomotion. 

An  institution  with  an  acre  inclosed  for  a  play-ground,  and  an 
unlimited  extent  of  good  side-walks,  presents,  during  the  course  of 
the  year,  more  facilities  and  more  inducements  for  the  blind  to  walk 
about  than  does  one  in  the  country  with  ever  so  great  extent  of  land. 

The  blind  man  moves  about  freely  and  rapidly  in  familiar  places,, 
if  he  is  sure  that  things  about  him  are  to-day  just  in  the  state  in  which, 
he  left  them  yesterday. 
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The  sidewalks  of  a  well-regulated  city  afford  him  landmarks  that 
do  not  change  with  the  days,  nor  with  the  seasons.  He  knows  the 
curb-stones  and  the  lamp-posts,  the  gutters  and  the  pavements,  and 
all  the  landmarks,  and  feels  the  firm  brick  under  his  feet.  He  meas- 
ures the  distance  from  one  street  to  another,  and  knows  when  he 
comes  to  a  crossing  by  the  different  feeling  in  the  air,  as  a  cross  street 
opens  on  his  right  or  on  his  left;  even  before  he  steps  down  from  the 
sidewalk. 

In  all  weathers,  in  all  seasons,  his  footmarks  are  unchanged,  ex- 
cept when  the  new  fallen  snow  obliterates  them  and  confuses  him, 
but  this  is  only  for  a  few  hours.  If  he  is  expert  and  handy,  he  learns 
his  way  about,  and  can  find  places  to  which  he  has  been  guided  two 
or  three  times.  He  seldom  runs  against  people,  for,  unless  he  fool- 
ishly affects  to  walk  like  them,  they  recognize  him  instantly  for  a 
blind  man,  and  dodge  out  of  his  way.  The  very  monotony  and  regu- 
larity of  the  streets,  so  tedious  to  the  eye,  give  comfort  and  safety  for 
the  foot.  It  is  not  so  on  the  country  road.  There  the  variety,  so 
charming  to  the  eye,  perplexes  and  bewilders  the  foot.  It  is  full  of 
inequalities  of  surface  and  of  soil.  Here  is  a  ridge  to  be  stepped  over, 
there  a  puddle  to  be  stepped  into,  here  is  grass,  next  gravel,  next  a 
rock;  here  the  path  is  straight  and  broad,  there  it  is  narrow  and 
crowded  up  to  the  wall  by  the  curving  of  the  wheeltracks. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  ear  marks.  A  stone  will  give  one  kind  of 
echo,  a  rail  fence  another,  a  barn,  a  house,  a  bank  reflect  back  differ- 
ent sounds,  which  the  blind  man's  ear  detects.  So  do  the  different 
kinds  of  substance  he  treads  upon — now  grass,  now  gravel,  now  hard 
earth,  next  soft  soil. 

The  resonance  of  all  these  becomes  affected  and  varied  at  unequal 
distance  by  overhanging  trees. 

If  all  these  various  objects  and  conditions  would  only  remain 
stationery  and  the  same,  he  would  soon  become  familiar  with  them 
all  and  walk  unhesitatingly;  but  they  change  from  day  to  day,  from 
•season  to  season.  To-day  his  foot  feels  the  dry,  firm  soil,  to-morrow 
;fiounders  in  a  heap  of  dust;  the  next  day  sinks  in  the  mire.  In  the 
■spring  there  is  wet  and  mud,  in  summer,  soft  grass,  in  autnmn,  dry 
herbage  and  dust,  while  in  winter  snow  utterly  changes  or  obliterates 
all  the  old  footmarks  and  earmarks,  and  introduces  new  and  strange 
ones.  No  sooner  do  these  begin  to  grow  familiar,  than  they  vanish 
and  are  replaced  by  others.  Where  the  foot  feels  a  hard  trodden  snow 
path  to-day,  it  sinks  into  slosh  to-morrow,  and  it  dares  not  tread  firmly 
anywhere,  or  at  any  time,  lest  it  should  slip  upon  the  treacherous  ice. 

It  is  well  that  every  blind  man  who  can  afford  it  should  have  some 
one  to  lead  him  about;  indeed  he  must  do  so  in  strange  and  unfam- 
iliar places.  But  every  blind  child  and  youth,  whether  he  can  afford 
to  pay  a  leader  or  not,  should  be  trained  to  go  about  alone,  if  only  for 
the  hardihood  and  self-reliance  which  it  gives  him. 

The  location  of  this  institution  is,  in  all  respects,  most  felicitous. 
It  presents  ample  facilities  and  great  inducements  for  out  of  door  ex- 
ercise, not  merely  in  the  play-grounds,  for  all  artificial  play-grounds 
become  monotonous  and  tasteless,  but  also  in  the  neighborhood.  It 
is  in  a  p^.rt  of  the  city  not  too  densely  populated,  with  broad,  straight 
streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  all  paved  and  finished, 
with  very  wide  sidewalks,  which  run  in  a  straight  line  for  many  miles 
each  way. 

It  is  within  walking  distance  of  churches  of  all  denominations^ 
and  of  public  halls  in  which  operas,  concerts,  lectures,  and  musical 
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performances  of  various  kinds  are  given  frequently,  morning,  after- 
noon and  evening  during  the  season. 

Ail  pupils  go  regularly  to  their  respective  churches ;  scores  of 
^lem  walk  frequently  to  the  center  of  the  city  to  attend  lectures  and 
musical  entertainments,  to  which  they  are  usually  admitted  free  of 
charire. 

This  they  have  done  for  years,  getting  an  occasional  fall,  or  bump, 
or  bruise  ;  just  enough  to  give  them  both  hardihood  and  caution;  but 
never  a  serious  injury. 

One  such  walk  upon  a  pleasant  errand  is  more  wholesome  than 
a  half  dozen  taken  expressly  for  health.  Then  there  are  horse  cars 
running  by  the  front  and  rear  of  the  institution  every  few  minutes^ 
which  immensely  add  to  the  accessibility  of  the  institution.  They 
who  suppose  that  a  location  five  or  ten  miles  from  the  city  on  the 
line  of  a  steam  road,  would  be  practically  as  near  to  all  the  above 
named  places,  forget  that  steam  cars  are  always  so  formidable  to  the 
blind,  that  they  never  ought  to  venture  near  them  without  a  guide, 
while  they  may,  and  do,  jump  onto,  and  off  of  horse  cars  easily.'' 

The  trustees  are  therefore  decidedly  in  lavor  of  leaving  the  insti- 
tution where  it  is,  but  make  such  changes  in,  and  additions  to  the 
buildings,  as  will  entirely  come  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  institu- 
tion for  many  years  to  come. 

This  could  be  accomplished  with  an  outlay  of  about  ^50,000, 
w^hereas,  for  erecting  new  structures  on  another  site,  four  times  that 
amount  would  hardly  suffice. 

By  selling  the  present  property,  the  grounds  only  would  be  pur- 
chased, the  buildings  would  hardly  "be  fit  for  any  other  purpose.  Two 
large  wings,  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  present  building,  could  readily 
be  added,  which  would  not  materially  interfere  with  the  open  grounds, 
as  the  place  is  already  occupied  by  unsightly  and  worthless  out- 
houses. 

By  a  judicious  design  and  proper  arrangement,  which  experience 
has  long  since  suggested,  the  capacity  of  this  institution  could  be 
doubled,  the  labors  in  the  school  and  workshop  much  facilitated,  and 
rendered  infinitely  more  eftective. 

The  trustees  respectfully  ask  for  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  for 
building  purposes,  for  a  new  heating  apparatus,  for  books,  models, 
musical  instruments,  mechanics'  tools  and  appliances. 

FINANCIAL. 

All  the  moneys  received  on  account  of  the  institution,  corner  di- 
rectly from  the  State,  with  the  exception  of  small  amounts  from  a  few 
counties,  for  clothing.    It  is  all  paid  to  the  treasurer. 

Ail  moneys  paid  out,  for  whatever  purpose,  are  paid  out  by  the 
Superintendent,  His  bills  are  audited  monthly  by  a  committee  of 
trustees  only  on  their  motion,  drafts  are  made  upon  the  treasurer, 
signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

The  treasurer's  account  for  the  last  two  years  are  appended.  The 
total  receipts  are  $14,910  85;  the  total  expenses  $37,032  38.  In  the 
report  of  the  Superintendent  is  found  an  aiialysis  of  the  expenses. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  knowledge  of  the  real  condition  and  wants 
of  the  institution,  will  obtain  for  it  a  small  share  of  those  chariiable 
gifts  and  bequests  which  are  so  common  in  other  States.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  blind  is  so  pitiable,  it  so  readily  excites  sympathy,  they 
are  in  the  providence  of  God  so  dependent  upon  their  more  foriutiate 
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fellowf^,  the  opportunity  of  helping  them  to  help  themselves  is  so 
tempting,  that  there  is  710  explanation  of  the  fact,  that  this  institution 
has  never  received  a  share  of  private  donations  and  bequests  from  our 
usual  large-hearted  and  benevolent  citizens,  unless  it  be  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  is  considered  a  State  institution,  from  whence  the  entire 
support  should  come. 

The  number  of  inmates  for  the  last  two  years   126 

Admission   59 

Discharges     41 

Remaining   b5 

Which  exceeds  b}^  twenty-four  any  previous  year.  There  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  increase  would  be  much  larger,  if  room  could  be 
made  for  them. 

When  the  feasibility  and  advantage  of  educating  the  blind  shall 
be  v\^ell-known,  when  the  facilities  of  access  by  railroad  shall  be  mul- 
tiplied, with  the  enormous  growth  of  our  population,  there  will  be 
many  more  applications  for  admission  than  ever  before,  and  it  maybe 
safely  assumed  that  in  five  years  two  hundred  blind  children  and 
youths  will  require  the  means  of  education  at  the  hands  of  the  State. 

The  Trustees  close  by  commending  this  institution  for  promoting 
the  education;  the  employment  and  the  happiness  of  the  blind,  to  the 
consideration  of  the  charitable,  to  the  patronage  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State,  and  to  the  favor  of  Him  whose  blessing  is  ever 
sure,  in  the  end,  to  crown  honest  efforts  earnestly  made  by  any  of  His 
children  in  behalf  of  their  less  favored  fellows. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

JAMES  E.  YEATMAN, 
GEORGE  PARTRIDGE, 
S.  POLLAK, 
T.  B.  EDGAR, 
S.  T.  NICCOLLS, 
STEPHEN  RIDGLEY, 
IRWIN  Z.  SMITH, 

Trustees. 

St.  Louis,  December  8, 1870. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  : 

We  have  just  closed  another  reportorial  term  in  the  history  of 
this  institution,  and  it  is  both  pleasant  and  useful  to  pause  nere 
awhile,  review  the  labors  of  the  past  two  years^  and  carefully  consider 
the  cause  of  our  successes  and  failures,  that  we  may  be  better  pre- 
pared for  a  successful  prosecution  of  our  particular  work  in  the 
future. 

First,  in  this  review,  we  notice  the  increase  in  our  attendance  as 
compared  with  the  attendance  for  the  biennial  term  ending  October 
30th,  1868. 


SCHOOL  REGISTER  FOR  1866-7-8. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Number  present  November  1,  1866  

Number  admitted  during  the  two  j'ears  

Number  discharged  during  the  two  years  

Number  remaining  November  1,  1868  , 

Whole  number  under  instruction  for  two  years 


31 
29 
23 
37 
60 


26 
16 
12 
30 
42 


57 
45 
35 
67 
102 


REGISTER  FOR  1868-9-70. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Number  present  November  1,  1868  

Number  admitted  during  the  two  years  

Number  discharged  during  the  two  years  

Number  remaining  November  1,  1870  

Whole  num)f  r  \inder  instruction  for  two  years, 


37 
39 
32 
44 
76 


30 
20 
9 
41 
60 


67 
59 
41 
85 
123 
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By  comparing  the  registers  we  find  an  increase  of  twenty-four  in 
the  number  of  those  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the  means  here 
provided  for  their  education,  showing  that  the  existence  of  this  insti- 
tution is  becoming  more  widely  known,  and  its  advantages  better  ap- 
preciated. 

Of  those  who  have  left  the  institution,  one  had  her  sight  restored; 
one  removed  from  the  State;  six  completed  the  prescribed  course; 
eight  were  removed;  twenty-three  were  broom-makers,  and  two  taken 
from  us  by  death. 

Did  space  permit,  I  would  gladly  review  the  individual  status  of 
those  who  have  been  under  our  tuition  the  last  two  years,  and  have 
gone  out  to  try  their  fortunes,  but  I  can  only  give  them  a  general 
mention. 

Those  who  have  acquired  trades  are,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn,  providing  for  themselves  by  their  own  industry.  Four  are  en- 
gaged in  teaching  music — one  in  Garlinville  and  three  in  St.  Louis. 

They  are  meeting  with  very  gratifying  success  pecuniarily,  and 
also  answering  the  oft  repeated  question:  "How  can  the  hlind  teach 
music  to  the  seeing?" 

An  explanation  of  the  term  "removed"  will  not  be  out  of  place 
here.  On  application  being  made  for  the  admission  of  any  person, 
we  send  a  circular  containing  a  list  of  questions  relating  to  the  men- 
tal and  physical  condition  of  said  person,  with  the  request  that  the 
questions  be  answered  as  fully  and  correctly  as  possible  ;  and  from  the 
answers  given,  admission  is  granted  or  refused. 

Notwithstanding  this  precaution,  some  are  admitted  whose  health 
will  not  permit  them  to  engage  in  the  duties  of  the  school,  or  are 
mentally  incapable  of  receiving  instruction. 

We  cannot  retain  such,  and  can  only  return  them  to  their  friends, 
regarding  them  as  "removed."  We  must  here  reiterate  the  fact,  that 
this  is  neither  an  asylum  nor  a  hospital.  It  is  an  institution  incorpor- 
ated for  educational  purposes  only,  and  we  are  not  disposed  to  divert 
from  their  legitimate  object,  the  funds  entrusted  to  our  care. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  are  parents  who  will  gain  admit- 
tance for  their  blind  child,  then  abandon  it,  providing  neither  clothes 
nor  a  home  during  vacation;  and  counties  are  disposed  to  evade  the 
responsibility  to  their  wards,  by  leaving  them  as  a  charge  upon  the 
State,  when  admitted  here  as  pupils. 

Some  legislation  is  necessary,  authorizing  the  collection  of  bills 
incurred  for  clothing  such  pupils,  from  the  counties  to  which  they  re- 
f^pectfully  belong. 

No  change  has  been  made  in  the  employment  of  the  pupils.  They 
are  engaged  in  three  departments,  literary,  musical,  and  mechanical, 
from  8  to  12  A.  m.,  2  to  5  and  7  to  9  p.  m.,  five  days  per  week.  On  Sat- 
urdays, from  9  to  11  a.m.,  is  spent  reading  reports  of  attendance;  of 
scholarship  as  determined  from  the  daily  recitations;  examiuoitions 
of  classrs  in  music  and  literature;  elocutionary  exercises,  recitations, 
declamations  and  reading  of  compositions. 

To  these  exercises  the  public  is  cordially  invited,  and  many  avail 
themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  witness  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils 
and  the  vaiions  methods  employed  for  impRrting  instruction  to  them. 

The  ]jraiiches  taught  in  the  literary  department  are  the  same  as 
those  in  our  best  public  schools. 

The  musical  department  receives  a  large  share  of  attention  for 
the  loss  oi  sight  has  a  tendency  to  cause  one  to  cultivate  the  hearing, 
j'ld  miis'c  ever  has  charms  to  ch'Oer  and  enliven  the  mind,  and  to 
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render  this  unending  night  bearable.  Besides,  if  any  have  rniasica] 
talent,  and  the  requisite  application,  which,  I  am  happy  to  state  is 
seldom  lacking,  they  will  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  this  art, 
and  engage  in  it  as  a  profession.  All  the  pupils,  except  those  in  the 
mechanical  department  alone,  are  given  an  opportunity  to  try  their 
musical  abilities,  and  are  then  assigned  those  studies  which  are  best 
suited  to  their  capacities. 

Instruction  is  given  on  the  following  instruments;  Piano,  organ^ 
guitar,  flute,  violin,  cornet,  double  bass  and  cello. 

I  respectfully  refer  to  the  accompanying  report  of  Prof.  A.  Will- 
hartitz,for  a  more  complete  record  of  this  branch  of  our  work. 

MECHANICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

My  ideas  in  regard  to  the  advantages  of  manual  labor  in  connec- 
tion with  mental  pursuits,  especially  for  the  blind,  are  not  changed, 
except  that  I  am  more  thoroughly  convinced  of  its  necessity,  and 
that  we  fail  in  a  most  important  part  of  their  education  if  we  allow 
them  to  leave  the  institution  without  having  acquired  some  trade 
which  will  serve  them  when  other  resources  fail. 

The  boys  have  been  occupied  in  their  workshop  a  part  of  each 
day,  so  far  as  has  been  possible,  working  at  broom  and  brush  making 
and  chair  seating. 

Mat  and  mattress  making  and  willow-working  are  trades  which 
ought  to  be  taught  here,  but  we  must  have  a  place  to  teach  them 
other  than  the  contracted,  underground  room  which  now  holds  our 
mechanical  department.  . 

The  girls  are  taught  sewing,  knitting,  and  various  kinds  of  fancy 
work,  and  lately  have  been  making  quilts  and  comforts,  finishing 
them  from  the  raw  material.  They  could  also  learn  willow  work, 
brush  and  whist-broom  making,  but  in  a  room  16x18  there  is  little 
space  for  machinery  after  forty  persons  are  seated. 

PRINTING. 

We  have  continued  our  printing  as  heretofore,  employing  one 
person  all  the  time,  while  my  first  literary  assistant  has  devoted  the 
afternoon  of  each  day  to  ths  work.  The  rv:oult3  are  not  very  c^ieat. 
It  is  a  very  slow  mode  of  providing  books,  and  also  an  expensive  one, 
but  at  present  there  is  only  this  one  way  to  obtain  them.  The  print- 
ing of  books  in  "tangible  typography"  does  not  offer  any  induce- 
ments as  a  private  enterprise,  hence  from  the  time  Valentin  Hauy 
first  opened  a  school  for  the  blind,  till  now,  the  preparation  of  books 
adapted  to  their  special  condition  has  been  imposed  upon  those  who 
were  engaged  in  teaching  them.  The  result  is,  that  much  time  and 
more  money  has  been  spent,  and  the  few  books  printed  are  of  little 
value,  because  of  their  condensed  and  abreviated  form. 

While  our  text-books  for  the  seeing  have  been  extended,  so  to 
speak,  explaining  each  minute  particular  for  the  student,  the  opposite 
course  has  obtained  for  the  unfortunate  blind  pupil,  and  ofttimes  he  is 
compelled  to  guess  at  the  real  meaning  of  the  toxt  or  lay  the  book 
aside  as  a  helpless  help. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  very  soon  all  the  institutions  for  the  blind 
in  the  United  States  will  unite  their  efforts  in  establishing  one  com- 
mon printing  house,  relieving  us  from  this  labor  so  foreign  to  our  le- 
gitimate work.    Such  a  result  can  be  reached  only  by  a  convention 
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instiiutions,  and  thoroughly  interested  in  carrying  forward  this  de- 
partment o(  universal  education. 

HEALTH. 

The  health  of  the  inmates  has  been  generally  good,  as  we  have 
had  no  more  cases  of  sickness  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  individ- 
ual families,  and  which  is  especially  favorable  considering  the  large 
number  of  our  household.  This  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  regular 
habits  enforced  here,  and  the  careful  supervision  exercised  by  the 
Matron,  as  well  as  to  the  medical  skill  of  our  attending  physician, 
under  whose  treatment  the  several  cases  of  illness  have  resulted 
favorably  with  two  exceptions.  But  care  and  skill  avail  not  when  the 
Ruler  of  life  and  death  sends  His  summons  by  the  death  angel,  who, 
sooner  or  later,  comes  to  all. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  since  the  founding  of  the  insti- 
tution, death  has  not  entered  to  claim  any  from  among  us  until  during 
the  last  tw^o  years  tw^o  have  been  called  away. 

First,  William  Anderson,  aged  fifteen,  died  January  28th,  186'},  ot 
consumption,  after  a  lon^  and  tedious  illness,  which  he  endured 
patiently,  and  during  whicn  he  had  every  comfort  and  attention  that 
we  could  procure.  He  was  alone  in  the  world, 'or  nearly  so,  and  we 
trust  he  is  now  with  his  friends  gone  before,  in  that  brighter  and  bet- 
ter world  where  partings  are  unknown. 

In  the  following  spring,  Martha  Belle  Malone,  a  fair,  gentle  young 
girl,  sickened  and  rapidly  declined.  All  was  done  for  her  that  seemed 
possible,  but  ineffectually,  and  she  was  sent  home  to  her  parents — 
only  to  die.  Her  illness  was  short — a  quick  consumption — and  she 
passed  away  April  22d,  aged  fourteen. 

"  She  was  blind  on  earth :  she  sees  in  Heaven." 

ASSISTANT  OFFICERS  AND  TEACHERS. 

Our  corps  of  assistant  officers  and  teachers  remains  the  same  as 
at  our  last  report,  except  the  employment  of  an  additional  teacher. 
Miss  Lizzie  A.  HoUingsworth,  in  the  literary  department.  I  am  happy 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  continued  faithfulness  and  ever  increasing 
interest  of  my  assistants,  and  their  readiness  at  all  times  to  co-operate 
with  me  in  carrying  into  effect  such  plans  as  have  seemed  wisest,  and 
best  calculated  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  pupils.  By  means  of 
the  favorable  legislation  of  the  last  General  Assembly,  we  have  been 
enabled  to  better  remunerate  our  teachers  and  thus  retain  them  in 
our  employ,  though  their  pay  is  less  than  they  would  command  in 
other  educational  institutions. 

EDUCATIONAL  APPLIANCES. 

We  have  purchased  one  new  piano — a  Steinway  upright,  from  the 
Messrs.  Kunkel  Brothers;  also  an  Estey  Cabinet  Organ,  with  pedal 
bass,  from  A.  J.  Yiele,  the  agents  in  both  cases  furnishing  the  instru 
ments  free  of  all  commissions. 

A  thirty-inch  globe  has  been  purchased  which  we  are  fitting  up 
for  tactile  use,  and  also  a  supply  of  Braille  slates. 

By  the  kindness  of  the  late  Charles  Dickens,  Esq.)  two  copies  of 
the  "  Old  Curiosity  Shop  "  in  the  Boston  letter,  have  been  added  to 
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our  library.  Hon.  S.  Eidgley  donated  two  volumes,  a  "Catechism  and 
Prayer  Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. We  have  purchased 
two  copies  of  "Poetry  of  England,"  two  volumes,  four  copies  of 
"  Kneass'  Philadelphia  Magazine,"  and  one  copy  of  "l*rose  Selections," 
Paris. 

BOND  OF  INDUSTRY. 

This  organization  still  pushes  forward  its  cherished  enterprise. 
By  their  industry,  giving  concerts  and  contributions  Irom  those 
friendly  to  the  cause  they  have  now  to  their  credit  ^2,422  42.  This 
amount  is  invested  in  good  securities. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  pride  of  our  country  is  her  admirable  system  of  public 
schools,  in  which  the  humblest  ranks  the  most  favored,  and  every  one 
may  strive  for  the  prize,  education.  But  there  are  children  in  every 
community  who,  by  reason  of  their  peculiar  condition;  cannot  avail 
themselves  of  these  general  provisions;  hence  separate  schools  have 
been  provided  by  legislative  enactment,  affording  such  facilities  for 
imparting  instruction  to  these  children  as  their  special  condition  re- 
quires. Blindness  is  one  of  these  special  conditions  and  a  majority 
of  the  States  have  undertaken  to  provide  for  the  education  of  these 
unfortunate  ones. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  generally  these  provisions  have  been  inade- 
quate to  the  demand,  and  this  not  so  much  from  any  lack  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  people  or  parsimony  of  the  State  legislatures,  as 
from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  true  relation  which; these  institutions 
sustain  to  the  cause  of  universal  education. 

Appropriations  for  buildings,  educational  appliances,  pay  of  sala- 
ries, and  general  maintenance  should  be  made,  not  as  a  charity,  but 
to  carry  into  effect  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  which  declares  that 
the  General  Assembly  shall  establish  and  maintain  free  schools  for  the 
gratuitous  instruction  of  all  persons  in  this  State  between  the  ages  of 
live  and  twenty-one." 

Our  needs  are  now  imperative,  and  unless  the  General  Assembly 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  State  Constitution,  many  child- 
ren, who,  by  no  fault  of  their  own,  are  unable  to  enjoy  the  privileges 
of  the  schools  for  the  seeing,  must  be  left  in  mental  darkness,  a  thou- 
sand fold  worse  because  they  are  shut  out  from  physical  light. 

We  know  of  no  good  reason  for  removing  the  institution  to  some 
town  in  the  interior;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  every  reason  w^hy  it 
should  remain  here.  St.  Louis  is  equally  accessible  from  every  part  of 
our  fast  growing  State.  Pupils  can  travel  unattended  in  perfect  safety 
to  and  from  their  homes,  making  the  passage  in  twelve  hours  to  the 
most  distant  points. 

This  is  an  item  of  great  moment  to  those  who  have  children  to 
send  here,  and  also  to  us' who  are  responsible  for  the  safety  and  lives 
of  those  entrusted  to  our  care.  The  institution  was  established  and  is 
maintained  for  the  benefit  of  hlind  children,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of 
some  particular  town,  and  its  location  is  such  as  to  confer  inestimable 
advantages  upon  the  pupils,  which  could  not  be  obtained  away  from  a 
large  city. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  "Philharmonic  Society,"  which  has  ten- 
dered to  the  officers  and  pupils  free  entree  to  all  their  concerts  ;  and 
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also  to  the  different  musical  troupes  who  have  accorded  us  like  favors, 
and  to  the  'Tublic  School  Library"  for  complimentary  tickets  to  lec- 
tures given  under  its  auspices,  and  to  those  ladies  who  have  so  kindly 
read  to  the  pupils  on  Sabbath  and  other  afternoons. 

The  proprietors  of  the  following  newspapers,  have  our  thanks  for 
so  generously  remembering  us  in  their  distribution  : 
"Missouri  Democrat; 

Neue  Welt. 

Journal  of  Education, 

Western  Educational  Review, 

College  Courant, 

Deaf  "Mute  Casket, 

Annals  of  Iowa. 

These  added  much  to  our  stock  of  reading  matter^  and  we  hope 
otixer  publishers  and  proprietors  will  think  to  favor  us  likewise. 

Through  the  kindness  of  one  of  our  trustees,  the  "Weekly  Mail" 
has  been  furnished  us,  and  for  many  other  favors  we  are  indebted 
to  him.  We  are  also  very  grateful  to  our  attending  physician  for 
his  disinterested  and  constant  care  for  us  in  health,  and  attention 
in  sickness,  and  also  to  other  physicians  with  whom  he  has  con- 
suited  in  difficult  cases. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  please  accept  my  thanks  for  your  uni- 
form kindness  and  judicious  counsels,  as  well  as  for  your  earnest  co- 
operation in  my  endeavors  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  institution. 

With  an  unwavering  trust  in  Our  Father  who  has  so  abundantly 
blessed  us  in  the  past,  and  whom  we  strive  to  serve  at  all  times,  we 
go  forward  to  meet  the  unknown  future,  hoping  at  the  end  to  hear 
His  voice  saying,    Well  done  thou  good  and  faithful  servant." 

Respectfully  submitted. 

H.  R.  FOSTER. 

St.  Louis,  December  8, 1870. 


MUSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


H.  B.  Foster^  Sitperintendent : 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  herewith  on  the  department  of 
this  institution,  which  is  under  my  special  care  and  supervision,  for 
the  two  years  ending  October  31, 1870. 

In  1868  musical  instruction  was  given  to  thirty-two  pupils — both 
vocal  and  instrumental — by  myself,  one  assistant  and  five  advanced 
pupils.  At  present  thi7't7/-t hr ee^wpih — besides  the  different  choruses 
and  classes — are  taught  by  myself,  one  assistant  and  two  advanced 
pupils,  making  an  increase  of  one  pupil,  and  a  decrease  of  three 
teachers. 

We  have  ten  new  pupils  in  this  department.  Of  the  old  pupils, 
five  graduated,  and  four  more  were  withdrawn  from  piano  learning 
for  want  of  natural  ability. 

The  musical  department  has  progressed  as  well  as  may  be  expected 
under  the  prevailing  circumstances.  Many  pupils,  now  ready  for 
musical  instruction,  must  wait  until  an  instrument  is  unoccupied,  or 
a  practising  hour  can  be  given.  This  interval  lasts  for  weeks  and 
months. 

Far  from  concurring  with  the  opinion  that  the  blind  are  better 
adapted  to  learning  music  than  the  seeing,  I  believe  in  a  fair  trial  of 
them  as  to  their  talent  and  ability. 

This  cannot  be  done  properly,  in  the  crowded  state  of  the  house, 
with  but  six  pianos,  and  of  those,  but  one  in  good  order. 

I  speak  of  the  piano  more  especially,  because  it  is  the  only  instru- 
ment by  the  knowledge  of  which  the  blind  can  make  their  living  in 
the  most  decent  and  easy  way. 

I  would  recommend  the  purchase  of  a  complete  and  new  outfit 
of  pianos,  in  order  to  place  the  musical  department  in  such  a  position 
that  it  can  work  still  more  beneficially. 

Another  reason  for  my  recommending  the  purchase  of  more  and 
good  pianos  is,  that  in  order  to  make  successful  teachers  of  our  pupils, 
It  is  necessary  to  give  them  a  chance  to  practice  the  art  of  teaching 
seeing  pupils  in  the  institution  under  the  advice  and  supervision  of 
the  music  teacher  of  the  institution. 

Many  a  poor  but  talented  youth  would  thus  be  developed,  and  as 
a  teacher  be  sent  out  into  the  world  with  experience,  fit  to  become  a 
tax-paying  citizen,  ready  to  help  develop  the  resources  of  our  great 
country ;  and  last  but  not  least,  would,  if  receiving  even  a  small  ce- 
muneration  for  that  private  tuition,  be  able  to  establish  himself  in  the 
world,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  begin  almost  a  beggar,  as  hereto- 
fore. 

The  knowledge  of  the  organ  will  aid  a  great  many  of  our  gradu- 
ates to  find  a  home  and  a  living,  and  a  complete  instrument  of  this 
kind  adds  greatly  to  the  useful  implements  of  the  institution. 
A  s  R  6 
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The  violin,  on  which  the  blind  seldom  get  above  a  mediocre  effi- 
ciency, should  be  taught,  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  cultivate 
the  ear,  the  carriage  of  the  body,  and  it  may  add  to  their  incomes  by 
teaching  it.  The  knowledge  of  brass  instruments,  flute,  vocal  music, 
harmony,  etc.,  is  taught  with  a  view  for  the  pupils  to  act  as  teachers. 

Four  of  our  music  pupils,  who  graduated  in  June,  1870,  are  doing 
well  as  music  teachers,  and  eight  more  are  now  preparing  for  that 
work  in  a  separate  class,  where  musical  pedagoguery  is  taught. 

The  plan  of  tuition,  which  I  have  found  the  best  to  pursue,  is  to 
make,  first,  good  musicians  ;  secondly,  good  teachers,  and' lastly,  good 
players  of,  those  whose  future  welfare  is  entrusted  to  the  music  teacher 
of  the  blind. 

The  selection  of  pieces  has  been  made  with  this  view.  It  is  very 
likely  that  the  v/ant  of  more  ''^classic'''  music  will  call  forth  a  certain 
amount  of  censure  ;  but  I  am  positive  that  our  pupils  will  not  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  be  able  to  make  a  living  with  teaching  anything 
but  the  "popular  style  nevertheless  they  have  received  enough  in- 
struction in  the  spirit  of  classical  music,  to  be  able  to  comply  with 
that  demand. 

My  department  owes  the  most  sincere  thanks  to  the  "Philhar- 
monic Society,"  the  managers  of  the  "  Apollo  Theatre,"  Professor 
Theodore  Thomas,  Messrs.  Ole  Bull  and  Maretzek,  Mrs.  Parepa  Rosa 
and  others,  for  the  kind  consideration  shown  to  our  pupils,  by  giving 
them  free  admission  to  their  several  performances. 

The  more  advanced  pupils  owe  special  thanks  to  Miss  VonHoya, 
Messrs.  Charles  and  Jacob  Hunkel,  Charles  Balmer,  P.  G.  Anton  and 
others  for  their  personal  attentions. 

Every  opportunity  to  introduce  our  pupils  into  society,  where 
they  might  profit,  should  be  used  ;  and  especially  ought  they  to  be 
brought  in  contact  with  seeing  people  as  much  as  possible. 

Some  of  our  advanced  pupils  have  availed  themselves  with 
pleasure  of  the  invitations  given  by  the  "  St.  Louis  Musical  Art  Asso- 
ciation," and  owe  an  appreciation  to  that  society. 

The  annexed  list  of  music  taught  the  last  two  years,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  but  a  few  pieces,  has  been  printed  in  the  Braille  type. 

A  musical  "Instruction  Book"  in  raised  type,  would  be  a  great 
help  for  both  teachers  and  scholars  of  our  institution. 

My  most  heartfelt  thanks  to  you,  the  gentlemen  of  the  Board  ot 
Trustees,  the  officers  and  teachers  of  the  institution,  my  assistants 
and  the  pupils,  for  the  kind  support  given  me,  enabling  me  in  a  higher 
degree  to  accomplish  the  work,  of  which  this  report,  respectfully  laid 
before  you,  speaks. 

In  the  hope  that  the  said  report  will  find  a  favorable  considera- 
tion and  meet  your  kind  approval, 

I  remain,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient, 

A.  WILLHARTITZ. 

St.  Louis,  November  1, 1870. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


PIANO  MUSIC. 

EXERCISES  AND  INSTRUCTION  BOOKS. 


Bortini's  Instructor. 
Bertini's  Exercises,  Opus  29. 
Bertini's  Exercises,  Opus  100. 
Beyer,  Instructor. 
Czerny's  Exercises,  Opus  299. 


Beethoven  L.  van.,  Pathetique. 
"  Opus  2,  No.  3. 

Moonlight. 
Andante,  Opus  35. 


lEggeling,  Exercises  for  five  fingers. 
I  Frost,  Thalborgian  Exercises. 
'Kullack,  Octave  Exercises, 
j Peter's  Instructor. 
iPiicbardson,  New  Method. 

SONATAS. 

Haydn,  Joseph,  Svmr-.hony  No.  11. 
IMozart,  W.  A,,  No.  11,  in  C. 
Mozart,  W.  A.,  No.  17,  in  E. 
Mozart,  W.  A.,  No.  19,  in  E. 


FANTASIES. 


Army  of  Merramec  Willhartitz. 

Baladine  Lysberg. 

Bollero  Leybach. 

Barbier  of  Seville..     Krug. 

Bacchanale  Wehli. 

Bivouac  Reinecke. 

Banjo  Go  tts  chalk. 

Bluette  Heller. 

Berceuse  Chopin. 

Ballade  in  F  Chopin. 

Bridal  Song  Oesten. 

Bohemian  Girl  (overture)  Balfe. 

Convent  Bells  Kunkel. 

Caprice  Militai're  Ketterer. 

Columbia-...,  Gottschalk. 

Confidence  Mendelssohn. 

Concert  Polka,  No.  3  ..Wallace. 

Ghasse  Henry  IV  (overture)  Mehul. 

Chant  du  Bivouac  Ketterer. 

Chant  du  Berger  DeCola^. 

Chant  Schulhoff. 

Concert  March  Angelo. 

Cascade  de  Roses  Ascher. 

Drift  my  Bark  Spindler. 

Departure  Krug. 

Diaboiique  Leybach. 

Desire  Waltz  Krug. 

Fanfare  Miiitaire  Ascher. 

Fille  du  Regiment  Burgrnueller. 

Filie  du  Regiment  Krug. 

Flora  Eggbard. 

Freischut?:  Krug. 

Funeral  March  Chopin. 

Faust  .Gounod. 

Gondellied  Oesten. 

Keimweh  J  un  gm  ann . 

Hugecotts  „,,„-.....Krug. 


Home  sweet  Home  Wehli, 

Home  sweet  Home  T.  M.  Brown, 

Heather  Bells  Wehli. 

Idylle  i  Spindler. 

Ignis  Fatus  Jungmr.nn. 

L  a  s  t  H  o  p  e  G  o  1 1  s  c  !i  a  I '  , 

Love  \\\  May  ,  Oesten, 

Lucretia  Borgia  Goria. 

La  Revi  Wallace. 

L'Adieu  Godfrey. 

Martha  Krug. 

March  Miiitaire  Wollenhaupt. 

May  Breezes  Krug. 

3Iay        come  Jun^-mann. 

:vl e  1  .  i  0 1 1  ol i e  Ros se i  1  en . 

Mise/erie  Voss. 

Moiiastery  Bells  Lefebure  WeiT 

March  Reinecke. 

Nocturiio  Dreyschock. 

"  Doehler. 

"     No.  2    Leybach. 

Norma  Krug. 

Norma  Leyba(;h. 

Oberon   Leybach. 

Poet  and  Peasant  (overture)  Suppe. 

Petite  Fadette  Briidsky. 

Plainte  de  L'Exile  Leybach. 

Rondo  Capriciosa  Mendelssohn. 

Reveille  du  Lion  Kontsky, 

Rose  without  Thorns.....  Jungmann. 

Spring  Son g  Mendelss ohn . 

Spinnlied  Lytolf, 

S  tr  ad  ella  Krug. 

Spring  Morning  Mendelssohn. 

iSwiss  Boy  .....Krug, 

j  Shower  of  Poaris  Osborne. 

,'Sewiration..  —  .,..Kru,r. 
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FANTASIES— Continued. 


^'hepherd'a  Evening-  Son^  Lewis. 

iwnow  Flakes  Richards. 

bounds  from  Home  Gungle. 

i'raeuraereien  Schubert. 

Viilage  Maid  Wallace. 

Violet  Blue  Kunkel. 


Valse  Brilliant  Schulhofit. 

Wake  Up.   Jungmann, 

Weber's  last  thought   Krug. 

Whisperings  of  Love  Kinkel. 

Wild  Rose  Jungmann. 

Witches'  Dance  Wallace. 


WALTZES. 


Cord  de  L'Arago  Wollenhaupt.jHeleni 

Beautiful  Blue  Danube  Strauss. 

Elfin  Labitzki. 

Evening  Star  Lanner. 

Emerald  Angelo. 

Florence  Godfrey. 

First  Love  Wallenstein 

(Guards  Godfrey. 


 Wollenhaupt 

Willie's  Dream  Kissiger. 

Perle  d'Amerique  Kinkel. 

Palmyra  Robyn. 

Ricci  Angelo. 

Skating  Rink  Herwig. 

Western  Enterprise  Willhartitz, 


MAZURKAS. 


Etude  Talexy. 

Lisinsha  Faust. 

Our  Willhartitz. 

Rsflets  du  Printemps  Leybach. 


Rusty  Love  Willhartitz. 

Sous  le  Lilas  Ketterer. 

Welcome  Lutz. 


POLKAS. 


Air  Captle  Cook. 

Alma  ...Faust. 

Hint  KunkeL 

Fides  Faust. 


jRocket  Peplon. 

jSunbeam  Cook. 

jSouvernier  Faust. 

iWilhelminen  ...Mueller. 


Guer,?   T.  M.  Brown.  Annie  Schottische. 


-Cardelh 


GALOPS. 


Etude  Guidant. 

(rood  Night  Angelo. 

Hester  .Shelter  Faust. 


ilnfernal    WilihartitX. 

Trois  Temp?  Mahler. 


MARCHES. 


Belta,  Kappa  P^^ase. 

Festival  Keem. 

Fore&t  Home  Stephenson 


Heart  Boatings,  Willhartitz. 

Prophet  Meyerbeer. 

Saenger  ,  ,  ....Faust. 


FOtR  HAND  MUSIC, 


\Ti\n&m  Tell  (Overture)  Rossini. 

Concert  Galop  Ketterer 

TiOVe  Rt  Sisrht..,,.,  Kunkel. 


Philomel  Polka  .<  .,  Kunkel, 

Restless  Love  KunkeL 
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V'lOLIN  MUSIC. 


IBaillot,  Instructor. 
Florilla,  " 
Kerenzer,  " 
Mazas, 


Spohr,  Instructor. 
Danclas,  Fourth  Symphony 
DeBeriot,  Fifth  Air  Varie, 
Grung;!,  Sounds  from  Home. 


Romberg,  Instructor. 


VIOLINCELLO  MUSIC, 


FLUTE  MUSIC. 


Berbiques,  Instructor. 
Terschak,  Caprice  Militaire. 


ITerschak,  Cnprice  de  Concert, 


ORCHESTRAL  MUSIC. 


Alma  Polka  Faust. 

Adagio  Hayden . 

Army  of  the  Meramec  Willhartitz. 

Bohemian  Girl  (Overture)  Balfe. 

Chasse  Henry  IV  (Overture)  Mehul. 

Florence  Waltz  Godfrey. 

Fide's  Polka  Faust. 

Faust  Fantasie  Gounod. 

Festival  March  Kern. 

Guard  Waltz  Godfrey. 


Helter  Skfelter  Galop  Faust. 

Infernal  Galop  Willhartitz. 

Lisinska  Mazurka  Faust. 

Our  Mazurka  Willhartitz, 

On  the  Beautiful  Blue  Danube  Strauss. 

Rocket  Polka  Peplon. 

Rusty  Love  Mazurka  Willhartitz. 

Souvernier  Polonaise  Faust. 

S'Hoanweb,  Laendler  Lanner. 

Wilhelminen  Polka  Mueller. 


VOCAL  MUSI SOLOS. 


A  Father's  Love    Wallace. 

Aria  (Freischutz)  C.  M.  v.  Weber. 

Ave  Maria  Luzzi. 

Alpine  Song  AVillhartitz. 

Adelaide  Beethoven. 

Bride's  Farewell  Willhartitz. 

Cavatina  (Frieschutz)  C.  M.  v.  Weber. 

Care  Compagne  Bellini. 

Deep  in  My  Heart  Centemery. 

Dearest  Home  of  Childhood  Reissiger. 

Fisher  Maiden  Meyerbeer. 

Farewell  Graham . 

Fly  my  Skiff.  Kriecken. 

Good  Night — Farewell  Kriecken. 

Haste,  Gentle  Zephyr  Abt. 

Home  of  My  Childhood  Graham. 

Island  of  Love  Hayden. 

It  Ought  Not  Thus  To  Be  Abt. 

If  Thou  in  Dreams  Abt. 

I'll  Roam  the  Dewy  Bowers  Haas. 


Ivy  Green  Russell. 

.Judith  Concone. 

Laura  Mine  Rastelli. 

Little  Mendicant    Kriecken. 

Maid  of  Judea  Kriecken. 

Nearer  Home  Owen. 

Poor  Annetta  (Crispino)  Ricci. 

Polacca  (Frieschutz)  C.  M,  v.  Weber. 

Romanza  (Frieschutz)  C.  M-  v.  Weber. 

Song  of  Home  Maeder. 

Sonnenschein  Schubert. 

Sweet  Angel  Abt. 

'lis  Not  True  <.  Titto  Mattei. 

There's  Light  Behind  the  Cloud. Holterhoff. 

lima  voce  poco  fa  (Barbier)  Rossini. 

When  Two  Young  Hearts  Kriecken. 

What  is  Life?  Robyn. 

Youth  by  the  Brook  Proch. 

Ye  Many  Birds  Gumbert. 


CHORUSES. 


Away,  Away..   Rossini. 

Awake,  the  Night  is  Beaming.... Donizetti. 
Come  in  the  Blush  of  Morning. ..Brown. 

Farewell  Willhartitz. 

Festival  of  Spring  Mendelssohn. 

Good  Night,  My  Dearest  Brown. 

God  of  the  Fatherless  C.  M.  v.  Weber. 

Guide  me,  Oh  Jehovah  Flotow. 

'xloria  (B  flat  Mass)  Hayden. 

How  Bright  and  Fair  Rossini. 

Hunting  Song  Mendelssohn. 

Hear  us.  Lord  (Stabat  Mater)  Rossini. 

Happy  and  Light  Balfe. 

Hail,  Lovely  Venice  Donizetti. 

In  the  Country  Mendelssohn. 

Joy,  Joy  Benedikt. 


.Jesus,  Lover  of  my  Soul  Johnson. 

May  Song  Mendelssohn. 

Morning  is  Breaking  Donizetti. 

Morning  Prayer  Mendelssohn. 

Night  Shades  no  Longer  Rossini. 

Oh,  Hail  us  ye  Free  Verdi. 

Oh,  Fly  with  Me  Mendelssohn. 

Over  the  Grave  Mendelssohn. 

Presage  of  Spring  Mendelssohn 

Primrose  Mendelssohn. 

Pour  out  your  Sparkling  Meyerbeer. 

Song  of  the  Lark  Mendelssohn. 

Softly  Treading  Rossini. 

The  Hoar-Frost  Fell  Mendelssohn. 

When  the  Summer  Rain  Donizetti. 

When  Life  and  its  Beauty  Rossini. 
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QUARTETTES. 

Come  When?  the  Love  ../Srown.         [Where  aro  thy  Bowerii*  ,  Rossini. 

Hunter's  Farewell  Mendelssohn, 


TIRZETTES. 


Departure  '(I^rieschut?.)  ,...C.  M.  v.  Weber.  | 


DUETTS. 


Delmqueii,-.  (FrieGchuta)  CM.  v.  Weber. 

Hunter's  Return  Kriecken. 

Oh  Come  to  Me  ,  Kriecken. 


Spring"^  and  Love  ....Sieber. 

Two  Kightingales  Kriecken 


JUVENILE  CHORUS. 


Alpine  Hunter's  Song. 

Blue  Juniata. 

Beautiful  Dreamer. 

Bright-Eyed  Nellie. 

Beautiful  May. 

Come  with  thy  Lute. 

Cavalry  Song. 

Cottage  Round  the  Corner. 

Disobedient  Chickens. 

Evangeline. 

Fourth  of  July. 

Farmer's  Boy. 

Go  Thou  and  Dream. 

Herd  Bells. 

Haying  Song. 

I'll  Meet  Thee  at  the  Lane. 3 

In  the  Starlight. 

I'm  a  Shepherd  of  the  Valley. 

In  the  Silvery  Moonlight. 

Johnny  Sands. 

Kiss  Me,  Mother. 

Lulu  is  Our  Darling  Pride. 

List,  'tis  Music  Stealing. 

My  Home  is  on  the  Prairie  Lea. 

Marching  Song. 


March  on  our  Way. 

Morning  Light. 

Morn  is  Beaming. 

Mountain  Maid'g  Invitation.  • 

My  Mother  Dear. 

Marching  AAvay. 

Music  on  the  AYaves . 

Nine  O'clock  in  the  Morning. 

Now  I  Lay  me  Down  to  Sleep. 

Paddle  "i'our  Own  Canoe. 

Pleasant  on  an  Autumn  Day. 

Rosalie. 

Sunshine  O'er  Us. 
Summer's  Going. 
Sad  Hour  of  Parting. 
Star  of  the  Twilight. 
The  Little  Gymnast. 
When  I  Saw  Sweet  Nellie. 
Water  Lily. 
When  the  Heart  Bells. 
Work  for  the  Night  is  Coming. 
What's  a'  the  Steer,  Kimmer? 
What  is  Home  Without  a  Mother? 
Where  the  Warbling  Waters  Flow. 
lYour  Mission. 
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CLASSES  IN  MUSIC,  FOR  TERM  ENDING  OCTOBER  31st,  1870 


CHORUS— Teacher,  A.  Willhartitz. 

Sopranos  ,  18 

Altos   5 

Tenors   8 

Bassos   9 

Females  23 

Males  17 

Total  ,  40 

JUVENILE  CHORUS— Teacher,  Miss  Jennie  D.  NEALf. 

Sopranos  ,  36 

Altos   7 

Total  43 

TEACHERS'  CLASS— Teacher,  A.  Willhartitz. 

Females   5 

Males   7 

Total  12 

HARMONY  AND  COMPOSITIOtT  CLASS— Teacher,  A.  Willhartitz. 

Females'   5 

Males   8 

Total  13 

VIOLIN  CLASS— Teachers,  H.  Schairmacher,  M.  Reichard  and  J.  D.  De  Haga. 
Males  o  8 

ORCHESTRA— Leader,  F.  Neukomm. 
Whole  number  «  ^ 


VOCALIZATION— Teacher,  A.  Willhartitz. 
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Instruments  Taught. 


Organ  

Flute   

Cornet   

Violincello  

Double  Bass  

Piano  (A.  Willhartitz)  

Piano  (Miss  Jennie  Neal)  

Piano  (Miss  A.  Schmideke,  pupil) 
Piano  (Miss  M.  A.  Toole,  pupil).. 

Piano  (E.  Dewees,  pupil)  , 

Piano  (J.  B.  Cornett,  pupil)  , 

Piano  (F.  Neukomm,  pupil)  

Total  


Number  of 
Pupils . 


57 
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TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  FUROliASES. 


Groceries  and  provisions  : 

Flour,  151  barrels  

Corn  meal,  23  barrels  

Rice  and  hominy,  640  pounds  

Bread  and  crackers,  923  pounds  

Butter,  4,231  pounds  

Cheese,  641  pounds  ,..  

Lard,  3,505  pounds  

Sugar,  6,423  pounds  

Coffee,  1,491  pounds   

Tea,  423  pounds  

Molasses,  220  gallons  

Beans,  18  bushels  

Meats,  fresh  and  salt,  22,279  pounds.,.. 

Fish  and  poultry  

Milk  and  eggs  

Apples,  peaches,  berries,  fresh  and  dry. 

Cabbage  

Green  groceries  

Potatoes,  590  bushels  , 

Beets,  onions,  turnips  and  parsnips  

Vinegar,  salt,  pepper,  spice,  etc  

Starch,  blueing,  etc  

Soda  


Repairs  and  Improvements  : 

Hardware,  glass,  nails,  etc  

Plumbing  

Heating  and  cooking  apparatus  

Carpenter  work,  plastering  and  masonry 

Lumber  

Tinware,  guttering,  etc  

Furniture  and  house  furnishing  goods.  . 

Table  and  hollow  ware  

Paving  and  sewering  


Literary  and  Musical  Department : 

Books,  printing  and  binding  

Stationery  

Music  

Musical  instruments,  tuning  and  repairing 
Braille  slates  and  paper  


Clothing  Account : 

Boots  and  shoes  

Dry  goods  and  ready  made  clothin 
Yankee  notions  


Mechanical  Department : 

Machines  and  presses  , 

Broom  brush  

Handles,  wire  and  twine 
Broom  tools.  
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TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  PURCHASES-Continued. 


Miscellaneous  Items : 

Coal,  12,538  bushels  

Oil,  lamps,  etc  

Ice,  11,653  pounds  

Soap,  4,762  pounds  

Stock   

Feed    

Traveling  expenses  

Freight  and  dray  age  

Medicines  and  modical  appliances 

Sundries  

Insurance,  street,  sprinkling,  etc.. 
Postage  and  revotiue  stamps  

Salaries  

Employes  wages  

Recapitulation  : 

Groceries  and  provisions  

Repairs  and  improvements  

Literary  and  musical  department 

Clothing  account  

Mechanical  department  

Miscellaneous  items  

Salaries  and  employes  wages  


CONTRA,  CR. 

By  Interest  on  current  deposits  

Sales,  clothing,  etc  

County  appropriations  for  indigents  

Cost  to  State  for  two  years  maintenance  


$1; 


386  49 
214  31 
116  65 
378  00 
200  00 
229  89 
203  95 
158  92 
178  70 
178  63 
631  SO 
71  35 


$3,947  69 

$8,861  13 
3.300  91 


$12,162  04 


$10,639  79 

4,671  90 

1,473  47 

2,114  15 

2,023  34 

3,947  69 

12,162  04 


$37,032  38 


$804  4i5 
2,484  75 
2,845  00 


5,134  20 


$30,898  IS 


REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  ADMISSION  OF  PUPILS. 


Any  person  wishing  the  admission  of  a  pupil  into  the  institution 
?honld  first  communicate  with  the  Superintendent,  and  await  the 
necessary  authority  before  sending  the  person  here. 

Vacation  from  the  third  Wednesday  in  Jane  to  the  first  Monday 
in  September. 

Former  pupils  must  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  session. 

Persons  admitted  to  the  " department  of  handicraft-'  should  be 
present  as  early  in  the  session  as  possible,  that  they  may  acquire  their 
trade  before  the  close  of  the  term. 

Applications  for  the  admission  of  pupils  can  be  made  at  any  time. 

Kelatives  and  friends  are  requested  to  give  correct  answers  to  the 
following?  questions : 

I.  Name  and  age  of  person  for  whom  application  is  made. 
3.    Where  was  he  or  she  born  ? 

3.  Was  he  or  she  born  blind ;  if  not,  at  w^hat  age  was  the  sight 
impaired  ? 

4.  What  degree  of  vision  does  he  or  she  possess  ?  ^ 

5.  What  was  the  supposed  or  real  cause  of  loss  of  vision  ? 
C),    Has  he  or  she  been  subject  to  fits? 

7.  Is  he  or  she  now  in  good  health  and  free  from  eruptions  and 
contagious  diseases  of  the  skin? 

8.  Is  the  blindness  accompanied  by  any  physical  deformity? 

9.  Has  he  or  she  any  marked  peculiarity  of  temper  or  disposi- 
tion ? 

10.  Is  he  or  she  of  sound  mind  and  susceptible  of  moral  and  in 
tellectual  culture  ? 

II.  Were  the  parents  related  before  marriage  ;  and  if  so,  in  what 
'legree  ? 

12.  Were  or  are  any  of  the  relatives  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  insane 
or  afflicted  with  any  infirmity  of  body  or  mind? 

13.  If  an  adult,  state  previous  occupation  ? 

14.  Is  he  of  good  moral  character,  industrious,  and  physically 
rtble  to  pursue  some  industrial  occupation  ? 

15.  What  church  shall  he  or  she  attend? 

16.  Who  will  provide  clothing,  a  home  during  vacation,  and  re- 
c e i V e  wh en  discharged? 

17.  Name  of  parents  or  guardians,  and  exact  post  otiico  address  f 

18.  Nearest  point  of  communication  by  railroad;  steamboat  or 
©ther  public  conveyance. 

Letters  and  packages  for  the  pupils  should  be  addressed  :  "Mis 
souri  Institution  Education  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Mo.'' 

Any  r>ther  information  will  be  readily  furnished  by  addressing 
the  Superintendent, 


EIGHTH  BIENNIAL  REPORT 

(TWENTIETH  AND  TWENTY-FIRST  ANNUAL) 
—  OF  THE — 

TRUSTEES  AND  SUPERINTENDENT 

— OF  THE — 

MISSOURI  INSTITUTION 

—FOR  THE — 

Education  of  the  Blind 

—TO  THE — 

TWENTY-SEVENTH  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY, 
J^OVEM^ErR^  1872. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

J   McKITTltICK  &  CO.,  PRINTP^RS  &  STATIONERS,  522  N.  MAIN  ST. 

1873. 


With  Compliments  of 

H.  R.  FOSTER, 

Please  Exchange. 


A — Laundry. 

B — Bath-rooms  and  Water  Closets. 

C— Girls'  Play-room. 

D — Servants'  Dining  Room. 

E— Drying  Room. 

F  —Kitchen. 

G  G. — Store  Rooms. 

H.  — Halls. 

I.  — Bakery. 


M. — Boys'  Play  Room. 

N. — Tuning  and  Repairing:  Room. 

O.— Tool  Room, 

P. — Pupils'  Dining  Room. 

R. — Vegetable  Cellar. 

S,— Coal  Cellar. 

W.— Elevator. 

X.— Dish  Sinks. 


A.  — Girls'  Infirmary. 

B.  — Bath  Rooms  and  Water  Closets. 

C.  — Boys'  Infirmary. 

D.  — Guests'  Room. 

E.  — Housekeepers'  Room. 
P.— Closet. 

G.  — Hat  and  Bonnet  Rooms. 

H.  — Halls. 

I.  — Officers  Dining  Room. 
M.— Reception  Room. 

N. — ^Trustees'  Room. 

O. — Superintendent's  Oflfice. 


-Principal  Teachers'  Room. 
—Recitation  Rooms. 
-Boys'  Sitting  Room. 
—Library  and  Cabinet. 
—Girls'  Work  Room . 
—Ventilating  Shafts. 
— Elevator. 
—Trunk  Room. 
—Servants'  Room. 
-Dumb  Waiter. 
-Porticoes. 


A,  —Teachers'  Rooms. 

B.  — Baih  Rooms  and  Water  CIosetB. 
D.  —Dormitories. 
B. — Seamstress'  Room . 

F.  — Foreman's  Room. 

G.  — Porter's  Room. 

H.  — Halls. 


m 


o 


VarandaA 


THIRD  FLOOR. 


I.— Boys'  Matron's  Room. 
M.— Girls'  Gymnasium. 
N.— Boys'  Gymnasium . 
0. —Store  Room  for  Bedding, 
v.— Ventilating  Shafts. 
W.— Elevator. 


A 


b 

1                          *  1 

I 

d 
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EIGHTH  BIENNIAL  REPORT 


(TWENTIETH  AND  TWENTY-FIRST  ANNUAL) 
— OF  THE — 

TROSTEES  AND  SUPERINTENDENT 

— OF  THE — 

MISSOURI  INSTITUTION 

—FOR  THE — 

Education  of  the  Blind 

—TO  THE — 

TWENTY-SEVENTH  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY, 
Js[OVEM(BErR^  1872. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

J.  McKlTTKIOK  &  CO.,  PRINTERS  &  STATIONERS,  522  N.  MAIN  ST. 

1873. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


Mr,  JAMES  E.  YEATMAN,  PreMdent. 

Mr.  GEORGE  PARTRIDGE,  Vice-Fresuleni. 

Hon.  IRWIN  Z.  SMITH,  Secretary. 

Mr.  T.  B.  EDGAR,  Treasurer. 

Re\  .  S.  T.  NICCOLLS,  D.  D. 

S,  POLLAK,  M.  D. 

Hon   STEPHEN  RIDGLET. 


Standing  Committees. 


Admission  and  Discharge. 
S.  POLLAK,  M.  D. ;  Hon.  L  Z.  SMITH. 
Instruction. 

Rev.  S.  T   NICCOLLS,  D,  D.  ;  S.  POLLAK,  M.  D. 
Workshop. 
T   B.  EDGAR;  Hon.  S.  RfDGLEY. 
Finance. 

GEO  PARTRIDGE;  Hon.  L  Z.  SMITH. 


Special  Committee. 


Building. 

GEO,  PARTRIDGE;  Hon.  S.  RIDGLEY. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 


Superintendent. 
H.  RENSSELLAER  FOSTER. 


Teachers  in  Literary  Department. 

H.  MORTON  MYERS  Miss  SARAH  L.  COLBY 

Miss  CLARA  G.  L.  MARTIN  Miss  ANNA  ZATTMAN 
Miss  CHRISTINA  RENTZ  Miss  ALICE  V.  HILL 


ADOLPH  WILLHARTITZ,  Professor  of  Musio. 
Mrs.  ADA  C.  ADAMS,  Assistant. 


Mk8.  JULIA  S.  WILKINSON,  Matron. 
Mrs.  MARY  WALLACE,  Girls'  WorkrooxM. 
JAMES  M.  GREELEY,  Foreman  of  Workshop] 
S.  POLLAK,  M.  D.,  Attending  PHYSiniAN. 


Consulting  Physicians. 


J.  S.  B.  ALLEYNE,  M.  D.,  E.  H.  GREGORY,  M.^D., 

JOHN  D.  HODGEN,  M.  D.,  H.  Z.  GILL,  M.  D, 


TRUSTEES'  REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable  General  Assembly  of  the  State  oj  Missouri  : 

It  is  a  wise  law  which  requires  that  the  managers  of  the  State  Charities 
should  render  at  regular  stated  intervals,  an  account  of  their  stewardship,  and 
a  report  of  the  condition  of  the  institutions  entrusted  to  their  care. 

The  trustees  of  this  institution  now  enter  upon  this  duty  with  much  pleasure, 
since  they  can  record  the  realization  of  the  much  needed  and  frequently  urged 
changes  and  improvements.  They  are  gratified  with  being  able  to  state  that 
the  plan  of  improvements  laid  down  in  their  last  report  has  been  carried  out  to 
the  letter,  and  proves  satisfactory  to  themselves,  to  the  pupils,  and  to  the 
committee  sent  by  your  honorable  body. 

The  Missouri  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  which  had  such  an 
humble  beginning  twenty-two  years  ago,  has  now  attained  proportions  equal 
to  the  present  necessities  of  the  blind  of  the  State,  and  is,  in  its  organization, 
up  to  the  spirit  and  demands  of  the  age.  Thanks  to  the  munificence  of  the 
General  Assembly,  the  old  and  incommodious  building  has  been  transformed 
into  a  large  and  capacious  edifice,  amply  sufficient  to  accommodate  all  those 
who  are  entitled  to  its  benefits,  tor  many  years  to  come.  The  arrangements 
in  the  house  are  much  improved ;  the  facilities  for  the  physical  and  moral  welfare 
of  the  inmates  are  greatly  increased.  A  much  needed  infirmary  has  been 
added  and  supplied  with  all  needful  appliances. 

The  workshops  for  the  male  pupils  are  in  a  separate  building,  quite  spacious 
and  convenient.  It  was  deemed  best  to  keep  the  combustible  raw  materials 
of  the  workshop  far  away  from  the  main  building. 

The  school  department  has  undergone  many  wholesome  changes,  which  tell 
clearly  upon  the  progress  in  school  and  in  the  bettered  discipline,  though  there 
is  yet  room  for  improvement. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  even  the  existence  of  this,  and  other  kindred 
charities  of  the  State,  is  not  generally  known,  or  if  known,  not  heeded.  In- 
stances frequently  occur  when  those,  for  whom  they  are  chiefly  designed,  fail- 
ing to  avail  themselves  of  them,  plead  in  extenuation  of  such  seeming  indifler- 
ence,  that  they  were  not  sooner  apprised  that  the  State  had  made  such  noble 
and  liberal  provisions  for  the  alleviation  of  their  afllictions,  and  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  their  sad  condition.  Ways  and  means  should  be  devised  by  which  the 
charities  of  the  State  should  be  made  known  to  every  inhabitant  of  Missouri, 
in  order  that  those  who  are  entitled  to  their  benefactions  may  reach  them  safely 
and  speedily. 
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The  trustees  are  constrained  to  call  your  attention  to  the  statutes  of  this 
institution,  which  are  in  many  respects  defective,  rendering  practical  working 
under  them  difficult  and  unproductive. 

They  have  special  reference  1:  To  the  number  of  teachers  allowed— "  one 
teacher  for  every  twenty  pupils."  Every  practical  instructor  will  concede,  that 
to  assign  one  teacher  to  twenty  pupils,  regardless  of  their  age,  physical  and 
mental  capacity,  and  subjects  to  be  taught,  and  to  expect  fruitful  results,  is 
simply  an  absurdity.  It  should  not  be  required  to  do  with  the  blind  tliat  which 
would  never  be  attempted  with  the  seeing.  The  blind  have  a  right  to  claim  as 
good  and  free  an  education  as  is  given  to  the  seeing.  The  trustees,  to  whom 
the  duty  of  appointing  teachers  is  assigned,  should  not  be  restricted  in  regard 
to  the  number  thereof.  A  high  grade  of  school  cannot  be  attained,  and  slill 
less  maintained,  with  a  limited  corps  of  teachers  be  they  ever  so  eflieient. 
It  should  be  optional  with  the  trustees  to  appoint  as  many  as  the  superinten- 
dent and  the  committee  on  instruction  may  deem  necessary. 

2 :  The  mode  of  making  appropriations  for  maintenance  should  be  changed. 
Instead  of  allowing  a  fixed  amount  for  the  whole  household  for  one  year,  it 
would  be  better  if  the  amount  were  made  per  pupil,  as  is  done  in  the  Eastern 
and  in  some  of  the  Western  and  Southern  institutions.  It  cannot  be  supposed 
that  an  appropriation  made  when  there  were  eighty  pupils,  will  suffice  for  one 
hundred  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  pupils.  The  trustees  respectfully 
suggest  that  the  sum  be  fixed  at  three  hundred  dollars  a  year  per  pupil. 
Several  of  the  older  institutions,  averaging  their  expenditures  for  a  series  of 
years,  have  fixed  upon  this  amount  as  requisite  to  defray  all  the  expenses, 
maintenance,  general  repairs  and  salaries. 

3:  In  the  later  statutes,  this  institution  is  designated  as  the  Asylum  for  the 
Blind.  This  is  a  departure  from  the  original  design  and  purport  of  its 
founders,  and  its  original  charter.  It  should  be  a  school,  an  educational 
institution,  but  'uei^er  an  Asylum.  The  last  is  a  bane  and  not  a  benefit  for 
the  blind.  To  instruct  and  train  the  blind;  to  enable  them  to  earn  their  living; 
to  raise  them  in  their  self-respect  and  in  the  respect  of  their  fellow  beings;  to 
claim  the  patronage,  but  not  the  commiseration  of  the  world;  to  teach  them 
how  to  compete  with  the  seeing  for  bread,  for  position,  and  not  ever  be  mere 
objects  and  recipients  of  charity;  is  the  aim  of  this  institution.  The  days  of 
asylums  for  the  blind  are  past,  except  for  the  aged,  infirm  and  indigent. 
Schools  and  not  Asylums  are  wanted. 

The  trustees  would  suggest  that  "  Missouri  Institution  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind,"  be  substituted  for  "Asylum  of  the  Blind,"  wherever  it  occurs  in  the 
later  statutes. 

The  number  of  pupils  at  present  in  the  institution  is  eighty-two  ;  twenty- 
two  more  were  admitted  but  advised  not  to  enter  until  the  epidemic  of  small- 
pox, with  which  this  city  is  afflicted,  shall  have  passed,  and  of  which  due  notice 
will  be  given  them.  This  course  was  deemed  more  necessary  because  a  case 
of  small-pox  did  occur  here,  which  terminated  fatally,  in  spite  of  the  most 
rigid  precautionary  hygienic  measures,  which  are  adopted  and  enforced  in  this 
institution. 

The  number  of  pupils  is  now  larger  than  ever  before  in  any  one  year,  and 
yet  there  are  many  more  that  stay  away.  It  is  hoped,  when  the  present  capacity 
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of  this  institution  is  better  known,  the  applications  for  admission  willbe  much 
increased.  This  institution  invites  all  the  blind  of  Missouri  to  come  forward 
without  delay  and  reap  the  benefits  prepared  for  them  without  stint. 

FINANCE. 

The  money  received  and  carried  into  the  Treasury  during  the  past  two  years 


is  as  follows : 

April  6, 187 1 ,  special  appropriation  for  building   .SSO.OOO  00 

Feb.  7,  1872,  special  appropriation  for  workshop,  furnishing,  heating,  improvements 

of  grounds   25,C00  0(» 

Nov.  1,  1872,  interest  on  daily  balances   1,611  56 

Sales  of  old  materials   613  70 


Total   S77,225  26 

CONTRA. 

Cr. 

Nov.  1,  1872,  by  building,  boiler-house,  heating,  plumbing,  workshop  and  fixtures, 

improving  grounds,  etc     $75,563  67 

Balance  in  Treasury   $1,66159 


This  balance  will  hardly  suffice  for  completing  the  necessary  furniture,  for 
l)00ks  and  school  apparatus,  but,  as  suggested  in  our  report  to  the  adjourned 
session  of  the  Twenty-sixth  General  Assembly,  a  part  of  the  maintenance  fund 
which  has  accumulated  by  reason  of  the  suspension  of  the  school  during  a  por 
tion  of  the  last  session,  will  be  used  to  meet  further  demands  of  the  kind.  , 

MAINTENANCE  FUND. 

Amount  received  from  all  sources 
Expenditures  

Balance  in  Treasury  

Vouchers  are  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  institution  for  every  expenditure, 
and  we  also  refer  to  the  Treasurer's  report. 

Your  honorable  body  is  doubtless  aware  that  a  Universal  Exposition  will  be 
held  at  Vienna  in  1873,  promising  to  be  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  any 
preceding.  Here  will  be  exhibited  the  finest  specimens  of  science,  arts  and 
manufactures,  gathered  from  every  land  and  every  clime.  The  educational 
institutions  of  the  world  will  have  an  especial  department  where  objects  taught 
and  every  system  of  teaching  will  be  practically  demonstrated,  subjected  to  a 
critical  analysis  by  a  competent  committee  and  an  impartial  verdict  rendered 
upon  their  respective  merits.  The  schools  for  the  blind  are  invited  to  send 
delegates  to  a  convention  composed  of  the  managers  of  institutions  for  the 
blind  and  educators  in  such  institutions,  to  be  held  during  the  Universal  Ex- 
position, afiording  an  opportunity  for  the  interchange  of  ideas  and  the  setting 
forth  of  facts  of  practical  utility  to  this  most  afflicted  class  of  our  fellow  beings. 

The  advantages  of  such  conventions  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  They  are 
nowhere  better  known,  better  appreciated  and  more  in  vogue,  than  in  the 
United  States  of  America.    We  have  conventions  of  scientists,  of  the  pro- 


$51,128  26 
37,850  22 

$13,278  04 
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fessions,  of  merchants  and  manufacturers,  of  artists  and  mechanics,  etc.;  ail 
meet  frequently,  in  order  to  learn  from,  or  make  known  to,  otliers  their  inven- 
tions and  discoveries. 

It  is  eminently  a  short  and  a  practical  way  to  acquire  and  to  difiuse  know- 
ledge. 

It  is  the  first  time  in  the  hi^itory  of  Universal  Expositions,  that  all  the  school 
systems  of  the  whole  world  will  be  exhibited,  examined  and  comi)ared . 

The  projectors  of  this  grand  plan,  and  the  managers  of  the  Exposition,  have 
honored  this  institution  with  an  especial  invitation  to  send  a  representative, 
who  is  fully  conversant  with  the  organization,  subjects  taught  and  mode  of 
teaching,  with  the  means  for  its  support  and  with  the  results  hitherto  attained. 
Every  facility  for  a  thorough  study  of  every  subject  of  interest  to  the  blind  will 
be  ottered 

The  best  interests  of  this  instiutioii  require  that  it  should  be  represented 
on  this  grand  and  unique  occasion.  The  delegate  should  be  an  expert,  a 
thorough-going  inquisitive  mind,  a  man  of  heart  and  character.  The  trustees 
earnestly  recommend  this  object  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  ask  ihat  an  appropriation  of  five  hundred  dollars  be  made  for 
t\\is  special  purpose.  If  this  be  granted  the  Board  will  designate  the  dele- 
gate subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Governor. 

In  conclusion  the  trustees  invoke  the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  the  labors  of 
the  General  assembly,  upon  the  work  done  in  this  institution,  in  order  that 
the  moral  and  mental  light  may,  in  a  measure,  compensate  for  the  physical 
darkness  which  saddens  the  existence  of  the  blind. 

JAMES  E.  YEATMAN, 

GEORGE  PARTRIDGE, 

S.  POLLAK, 

S.  T.  NICCOLLS, ' 

T.  B.  EDGAR, 

S.  RIDGLEY, 

I.  Z.  SMITH 

Trustees 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


Oentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Trustees: 

Once  again  we  have  completed  a  cycle  in  the  history  of  this  institution,  and 
here  we  halt  to  review  the  past  and  take  counsel  for  the  future. 

Jn  the  last  rei)ort,  seventh  biennial,  the  urgent  needs  of  this  institution 
were  fully  set  forth,  and  not  in  vain,  as  the  present  accommodations  do  suffi- 
ciently testify. 

The  Twenty-sixlh  General  Assembly  took  note  of  our  calls  for  "room 
according  to  our  strength,"  and  liberally  provided  ways  and  means  to  secure  it. 

The  bill  which  brought  us  rehef  was  entitled  "An  act  to  appropriate  money 
for  building  to,  acd  otherwise  enlarging  and  improving  the  Missouri  Institu- 
tion for  the  Education  of  theBhnd,"  approved^  March  17,  1871. 

The  letter  of  ihe  law  has  been  carried  into  efl'ectand  we  now  enjoy  the  results 
in  the  occupancy  and  use  of  the  following  described  buildings: 

INSTITUTION. 

The  former  building  has  been  entirely  remodeled  and  additions  made  as  fol- 
lows: East  wing,  40x66  feet,  west  wing,  40x66  feet,  north  extension,  40x50 
feet,  and  a  fourih  floor,  affording  three-fold  more  space  than  before.  The 
present  building,  fronting  south  on  Morgan  street,  is  174  feet  in  length  by  110 
feet  in  depth,  three  stories  and  a  basement,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  Mansard, 
slate  and  tin  covered  roof.  The  outline  of  the  building  is  quite  irregular,  the 
north  side  projecting,  the  south  side  receding.  This  arrangement  exposes 
every  part  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  during  some  portion  of  the  day,  a  point 
which  is  too  frequently  overlooked  by  builders. 

The  front  recess  is  spanned  on  the  second  and  third  stories  by  verandahs  94 
feet  in  length  by  10  feet  in  width,  with  ornamental  iron  railings,  and  sup- 
ported by  iron  columns,  resting  upon  a  stone  coping  which  surrounds  an  open 
area,  giving  light  and  ventilation  to  the  basement. 

The  building  is  of  brick,  with  limestone  base,  water  table,  door  sills  and 
window  ledges,  all  the  outside  openings  being  arched.  The  brick-work  is 
painted  a  light  brownish  drab,  making  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the  bronze- 
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green  of  the  sashes,  blinds  and  iron  raihngs.  The  windows  south  and  west 
are  of  French  glass  double  strength,  four  lights,  the  others  having  twelve 
lights. 

The  windows  in  the  Mansard  are  placed  on  a  line  with  the  in&ide  studding, 
the  recess  being  on  the  outside.  This  mode  of  constructing  them  is  cheaper 
than  the  ordinary  way,  and  gives  straight  walls  in  the  rooms  and  better  light. 

There  are  three  entrances,  by  porticos  in  the  front,  leading  to  the  first  floor, 
and  three  to  the  basement  through  the  area,  and  two  into  each  wing  from  the 
rear.  The  interior  is  commodious  and  conveniently  arranged  for  the  various 
purposes  and  uses  for  which  it  is  designed. 

The  laundry  and  drying  room,  kitchen  and  store  rooms,  servants'  dining 
and  bath-rooms,  girls  and  boys'  playrooms  and  boys'  bath-rooms  and  water- 
closets,  coal  and  vegetable  cHlars,  carpenter's  shop  and  tool-room  and 
bakery,  are  located  in  the  basement:  also  the  pupils'  dioing-room.  This  is  in 
the  rear  addition  and  is  38x48  feet  inside,  wiL  seat  two  hundred  pupils,  and 
contains  four  iron  dish  sinks  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water,  a  dish  closet, 
safrs  and  distributing  tal)les,  and  has  an  entrance  on  the  east  side  for  the  boys 
and  on  the  west  side  for  the  girls — as  the  boys'  apartments  are  in  the  east  wing, 
the  girls  in  the  west. 

On  the  first  floor,  the  main  hall,  10  feet  wide,  extends  from  the  front 
entrance,  through  the  centre  of  the  building,  terminating  in  a  bow  window. 
A  hall  7  feet  wide  extends  east  and  west  from  the  main  hall,  intersecting  at 
each  end  with  other  halls  running  north  and  south  through  the  centre  of  each 
wing,  and  short  halls  from  these  last  lead  to  the  other  front  entrances. 

The  trustees'  room.  Superintendent's  office,  five  school-rooms,  boys'  sitting- 
room  and  Institution  Library  are  on  the  right  of  the  centre  hall;  the  reception 
room,  officers'  dining  room,  housekeeper's  room,  guest's  room,  boys  and  girls 
infirmaries,  servants'  sleeping  room,  girls'  work-room  and  a  trunk  room  are 
on  the  left. 

On  the  second,  third  and  fourth  floors,  the  halls  are  the  same  as  on  the  first, 
except  that  the  centre  one  does  not  run  through  to  the  north  side. 

On  the  second  floor  the  Superintendent's  rooms  and  boys'  dormitories  are  on 
the  right,  the  Matron's  rooms,  two  teachers'  rooms,  girls'  sitiing-room,  dormito- 
ries and  bath-rooms  are  on  the  left  of  the  main  hall,  and  in  the  rear  extension 
is  a  large  room  where  the  pupils  are  all  assembled  for  devotional  exercises,  con- 
certs, &c.,  and  fitted  up  to  seat  two  hundred.  It  is  over  the  large  dining-room 
in  the  basement  and  the  library,  work-room  and  hall  in  the  first  story.  Over 
it,  in  the  third  story,  are  two  gymnasiums,  one  for  the  boys,  one  for  the  girls. 
The  other  rooms  in  that  story  are  dormitories  for  pupils,  teachers'  rooms, 
seatn  stress'  room  and  storeroom  for  bedding. 

The  fourth  floor  is  devoted  to  music,  having  twenty-one  rooms  for  practising 
and  three  for  instruction,  and  has  besides,  two  very  large  rooms  to  be  used  for 
dormitories  if  necessary. 

In  the  north  or  rear  of  each  wing  are  wide  and  easy  stairways,  extending 
from  the  basement  to  the  fourth  floor,  well  lighted,  and  guarded  by  balustrade 
and  wall  rail,  and  a  middle  flight  rises  from  the  right  of  the  centre  hall  occu- 
pying a  space  of  11x19  feet,  extending  up  to  the  roof  where  a  large  window 
sends  down  plenty  of  light. 
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The  stairs  are  built  of  black  walnut  and  ash  with  heavy  molded  balustrade 
and  wall  rails.  All  the  room-  to  be  occupied  by  the  pupils,  and  the  halls  are 
wainscotted,  and  the  doors  made  to  slide  on  anti-friction  sheaves,  instead  of 
being  hung.  The  sleeping  apartments  are  provided  with  movable  transoms 
over  the  doors,  while  smoke  and  ventilating  flues  connect  by  registers  and 
flue  openings  with  nearly  all  the  rooms  in  the  building,  the  smoke  tiues  being 
lined  with  terra-cotta  flue  linings.  Special  care  has  been  taken  to  insure  good 
ventilation  throughout,  under  the  basement  and  in  the  Mansard  roof. 

The  buildmg  is  healed  throughout  by  steam  with  direct  radiation  from  box 
or  wall  coils,  whichever  best  suits  the  purpose  for  which  the  room  is  designed 
and  used.  It  is  lighted  with  gas  and  well  supplied  with  water  from  the  city 
waterworks,  all  the  bath-r©oms  being  furnished  with  hot  and  cold  water. 
Hose  attachments  are  placed  on  every  floor,  for  use  in  case  of  Are  and  ample 
facilities  for  escape  are  provided  by  way  of  the  stairways  and  verjndai  s. 

A  single  sheet  copper  lightning-rod  spans  the  building  from  east  to  west, 
and  two  others  span  it  from  north  to  south  intersecting  the  main  rod.  The 
six  down  rods  terminate  in  the  sewers.  Points  connecting  with  these  rods 
are  fixed  on  the  salient  angles  of  the  roof,  and  by  the  side  of  the  chimneys  and 
foul  air  ejectors.  Plain  and  substantial  furniture  has  been  provided,  much  of 
it  bemg  made  to  order,  after  our  own  designs,  thus  securing  articles  purposely 
fitted  to  our  space  and  requirements.  The  bedsteads  are  of  a  design  entirely 
new  and  admirably  suited  for  ])ublic  institutions,  hospitals,  &c. 

WORKSHOP. 

This  building,  34x72  feet,  two  stories  high,  is  located  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  lot,  and  has  a  store  front  on  Franklin  avenue.  The  salesroom, 
mattrass  shop  and  storage  are  on  the  first  floor,  the  broom  and  ktrush  shop  and 
repair  room  on  the  second,  while  the  attic  is  used  for  storing  light  material. 

BOILER  HOUSE. 

This  is  located  on  the  east  side  of  the  lot  65  feet  from  the  main  building,  and 
contains  a  flued  boiler  of  sufllicient  capacity  to  generate  steam  for  heating 
both  the  institution  and  the  workshop.  The  space  between  the  workshop  and 
the  boiler-house  is  occupied  by  a  wooden  building  for  a  stable  and  carriage 
house. 

A  new  wooden  panel  fence  has  been  put  up  on  three  sides  of  the  lot,  the 
iron  fence  remaining  in  front.  The  lot  both  in  front  and  rear  has  been  re- 
graded,  and  new  brick  walks  laid  and  young  thrifty  trees  supplant  the  old  and 
decayed  ones.  These  extensive  and  varied  improvements  have  required  and 
received  my  entire  attention  for  the  last  two  years,  and  no  work  has  been  done 
without  its  need  being  first  carefully  considered  and  the  co.st  closely  counted. 

SCHOOL. 

The  school  was  suspended  last  session  for  six  months  and  then  on  account 
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of  the  incompleteness  of  our  improvements,  we  only  called  in  the  former  pupils 
for  the  balance  of  the  session. 

The  present  session  opened  promisingly,  with  some  thirty  applications  the 
first  month,  but,  because  of  the  small-pox  becoming  epidemic  in  the  city,  many 
were  deterred  from  coming  In. 


SCHOOL  REGISTER  FOR  1870-1-2. 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

41 

85 
36 

  25 

11 

8 

22 

 1  55 

44 

99 

We  have  received  fewer  adults  for  the  purpose  of  learning  trades  than  in 
former  years,  and  a  larger  number  of  children  entered.  This  is  a  most  gratify- 
ing feature  as  the  prime  object  of  the  institution  is  to  educate  the  youthful 
blind  and  fit  them  for  usefulness. 

The  departments  of  literature,  music  and  handicraft  are  carried  forward 
simultaneously  with  such  a  classification  as  promises  to  confer  the  greatest 
benefit  upon  each  individual  member  of  the  school. 

We  are  frequently  importuned  by  parents  and  friends  to  give  this  or  that 
child  music  lessons  because  "he  or  she  always  could  sing  and  drum  on  the 
table,  and  is  very  fond  of  music,"  and  we  are  often  censured  if  we  do  not  com- 
ply with  this  just  and  reasonable  (?)  request.  As  said  in  a  former  report,  the 
loss  of  sight  does  not  specially  fit  one  to  become  a  musician.  Nature  never 
compensates  the  loss  of  one  sense  by  adding  new  powers  to  the  others,  but 
they  are,  or  may  be,  quickened  and  rendered  more  efficient  by  the  greater 
demand  made  upon  them,  in  the  same  way  as  the  left  hand  is  often  trained 
to  perform  with  much  facility  the  office  of  the  right  hand,  when  this  member  is 
removed. 

Though  a  child  may  receive  great  pleasure  from  the  rhythm  of  sounds,  and 
display  some  talent  on  the  accordeon  or  harmonicum,  yet  it  may  not  possess 
ability,  application  and  perseverance  necessary  for  mastering  the  compass  of 
the  more  difficult,  hence  more  noble  Instruments.  Every  pupil  is  afiorded  an 
opportunity,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  to  show  his  or  her  musi- 
cal ability,  and  if  a  modicum  of  talent  is  discovered  the  instruction  is  con- 
tinued, even  though  the  child,  as  is  not  infrequent,  may  be  averse  to  the 
study.  Prof.  A.  Willhartitz  has  made  a  full  report  upon  the  progress  and  con- 
dition of  this  department  and  to  this  I  would  respectfully  refer. 

With  our  new  accommodations  for  the  department  of  handiwork  we  are 
enabled  to  increase  the  number  of  trades,  and  aflbrd  our  pupils  such  choice  of 
occupation  as  shall  best  suit  their  ability  and  inclination.  The  principal 
trades  now  taught  the  males  are  broom  and  brush  making,  chair  seating,  mat- 
tress making,  willow  working,  and  making  of  mats  from  cordage,  husks, 
etc. 
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The  girls  are  taught  sewing,  knitting  and  various  kinds  of  fancy  work. 
This  session  we  are  teaching  them  to  operate  the  sewing  machine.  The  pupils 
in  several  of  the  older  institutions  have  been  taught  this  employment  most  suc- 
ce<«fully,  and  what  others  have  done  we  can  do. 

Other  industries  will  be  taken  up  as  may  seem  practicable.  We  take  full 
cognizance  of  ihe  fact  that  the  majority  of  our  pupils,  equally  with  those  of 
other  schools  must  earn  their  living  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow,  and  we  should 
fall  short  of  our  duty  if  we  neglected  their  manual  education . 

HEALTH. 

Considering  the  large  number  of  our  household  we  can  report  the  health  as 
being  generally  good,  for  we  have  had  no  more  sickness  than  usually  falls  to 
the  lot  of  the  same  number  of  persons  in  individual  families.  The  regular 
hours  and  habits  enforced  here,  the  plain,  wholesome  food  and  the  watchful 
care  of  the  Matron  and  officers,  as  well  as  the  supervision  and  medical  skill  of 
our  attending  physician,  are  conducive  to  health  and  a  favorable  termination 
in  cases  of  illness. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  we  have  to  record  the  death  of  seven  of  the  pupils, 
since  our  last  report.    Four  of  the  deaths  occurred  at  the  institution. 
Louisa  M.  Barnes,  December  10,  1870,  aged  15  years. 
Robert  L.  Salomon,  December  31,  1870,  aged 6  years. 
John  Desrosier,  February  26,  1872,  aged  19  years. 
Martha  J.  Prince,  October  31,  1872,  aged  24  years. 
Three  were  at  their  homes  or  with  friends — 
Samuel  Stillwell,  July  17,  1871,  aged  21  years. 
Minerva  N.  Tilley,  August  14,  1872,  aged  13  years. 
Frances  M.  Taylor,  October  18,  1872,  aged  23  years. 

We  have  also  learned  of  the  death  of  five  of  the  graduates,  one  especially 
regretted,  James  Braxton  Cornett,  a  young  man  of  22  years,  much  esteemed 
by  his  teachers  and  loved  by  his  schoolmates,  a  fine  scholar  and  musician,  ex- 
celling as  a  pianist.  After  graduating,  he  pursued  the  study  of  music  under 
the  best  masters  in  the  State,  supporting  himself  by  giving  instruction  in 
music  for  which  he  was  eminently  qualified.  He  died  at  Louisiana,  Missouri 
August  18,  1872.    We  miss  him  and  speak  of  him  with  praise. 

ASSISTANT  OFFICERS  AND  TEACHERS. 

We  have  had  several  changes  here.  In  the  literary  department  Miss  F.  A. 
Emery  resigned  at  the  close  oi  the  session  of  1871,  and  Miss  L.  A.  HoUings- 
worth  at  that  of  1872;  also,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Greeley,  teacher  in  music.  Their  places 
have  been  supplied  by  the  appointment  of  Misses  S.  L.  Colby  and  C.  Gr.  L. 
Martin  in  the  literary  department,  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Adams  in  the  musical.  Mr. 
J.  M.  Greeley  occupies  the  i)lace  held  for  so  many  years  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Kichli,  as  foreman. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

We  have  now  ample  accommodations  in  every  department  for  the  classifica- 
tion and  instruction  of  two  hundred  pupils.  According  to  the  census  of  1870 
there  are  in  the  State  more  than  that  number  who  are  of  the  required  school  age. 
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1  can  suggest  no  more  practicable  way  of  bringing  them  in  than  for  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  to  lend  us  a  hel])inghand  l)y  enume- 
rating the  blind  at  the  same  time  as  the  seeing  children,  and  furnishing  to  this 
institution  the  returns. 

The  statutes  establishing,  cuntrolling  and  maintaining  the  institution  were 
wisely  framed  at  the  date  of  its  founding,  now  twenty-two  years  ago,  but  time 
and  experience  have  suggested  changes  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  best 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  its  founders. 

First.  The  age  at  which  pupils  may  be  admitted  should  be  from  ten  to 
twenty,  instead  of  five  to  twenty-five,  as  it  now  is.  A  child  so  young  should 
not  be  put  to  regular  study  in  a  public  school  much  less  to  the  daily  routine 
of  an  institution.  Until  it  is  ten  years  old  the  blind  child  should  remain  at 
home  and  engage  in  all  the  out-door  game,  and  sports  of  its  more  fortunate 
brothers  and  sisters,  for  the  benefit  of  its  physical  development.  It  should 
also  attend  the  public  schools  with  them,  where  it  will  gather  much  general 
information,  obtain  the  rudiments  of  an  education  and  learn  what  is  of  espe- 
cial advantage  to  the  blind,  how  to  listen. 

After  the  age  of  twenty,  very  few  persons  are  willing  to  apply  themselves  to 
school  tasks.  They  are  also  impatient  of  restraint,  feeling  themselves  com- 
petent to  govern,  and  are  unwilling  to  acknowledge  rightful  authority,  and 
one  insubordinate  spirit  will  keep  a  whole  school  in  a  ferment,  interfering 
with,  if  not  utterly  destroying  its  usefulness. 

Secondly.  The  limitation  of  instructors  is  quite  objectionable.  The  Super- 
intendent and  Matron  must  not  be  expected  to  teach  in  the  class-room.  Nor 
can  the  foreman  properly  supervise  the  economy  of  the  manual  department 
and  also  give  to  each  of  the  apprentices  in  the  several  divisions  the  instruc- 
tion necessary  to  insure  success. 

A  professor  of  music  who  could  teach  with  equal  facility  and  thoroughness 
the  whole  range  of  musical  instruments  might  verily  be  styled  the  eighth 
wonder.  Even  the  teachers  can  not  be  called  upon  to  teach,  now  literature, 
then  music,  and  again  handicraft,  if  they  are  to  be  efficient  in  either.  We  can 
many  times  afford  far  better  instruction  in  some  special  branch  by  substitu- 
ting a  stranger  for  the  regular  drill-master,  thus  giving  the  pupils  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  ''both  sides  of  the  question." 

Thirdly.  Parents  and  guardians  in  numerous  instances  lose  sight  of  the 
educational  object  of  the  institution,  and  suppose  the  State  under  obligation 
to  clothe  the  child  while  educating  it,  pay  traveling  and  all  incidental  ex- 
penses and  "set  him  up  in  business,"  when  he  leaves. 

Even  counties  are  sometimes  disposed  to  throw  their  sightless  indigent  upon 
the  State,  because  the  statute  wisely  provides  that  the  county  shall  look  after 
the  mental  as  well  as  the  physical  welfare  of  its  beneficiaries. 

Fourthly.  The  current  expenses  of  the  institution  will  increase  proportion- 
ately with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils.  An  appropriation  made  pet- 
capita,  at  a  rate  sufliciently  large  to  cover  all  expenses,  salaries  and  general 
repairs  included,  would  enable  us  always  to  pay  as  we  go,  and  obviate  the 
necessity  of  calling  upon  the  General  Assembly  for  special  appropriations  to 
liquidate  debts  incurred  through  the  lack  of  funds. 
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THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF    INSTRUCTORS   OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  first  convention  of  the  educators  of  the  blind  in  the  United  States  was 
held  at  Ihe  New  York  Institution,  August  16,  1853.  The  next  was  held  at 
Indianapolis  August  8,  1871,  when  a  permanent  organization  was  effected, 
with  the  title  of  "American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind."  This 
association  is  composed  of  one  Trustee,  the  Superintendent  and  one  Teacher 
from  each  of  the  several  institutions. 

Its  first  session  was  held  at  the  Perkins  Institution,  Boston,  August  20th, 
21st  and  22d  of  ihe  current  year. 

The  main  topics  before  those  meetings  for  discussion  have  been  Printing 
for  the  blind,  what  type  to  use  and  how  to  secure  a  supply  of  text  books, 
globes,  slates  and  other  school  apparatus,  addressed  to  the  sense  of  touch, 
organization  of  these  institutions,  discipline,  trades,  musical  instruction  and 
public  exhibitions  of  the  pupils.  These  discussions  have  not  been  the  putting 
forth  of  mere  theories,  but  rather  the  well  studied  practical  experience  of  ear- 
nest workers,  who  are  eager  to  know,  ready  to  discern  and  apt  to  apply  the 
best  method. 

Several  of  the  members  were  themselves  blind,  and  it  was  especially  notice- 
able that  these  were  most  exacting  and  rigid  in  regard  to  mental,  moral  and 
physical  discipline  among  our  pupils,  demanding  that  in  all  thmgs  the  blind 
child  should  conform  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  obtain  in  the  best 
schools  for  the  seeing  I  mention  this  because  of  a  morbid  sentiment  which 
finds  frequent  expression  in  these  words:  "It  is  a  poor  bliiid  creature,  and 
does  not  know  any  better,  therefore  excusable;"  and  the  blind  oft  hearing 
this  will,  many  times,  claim  exemption  from  obedience  and  respect  to  right- 
ful authority. 

The  most  important  resolutions  adopted  were:  1st.  That  the  New  York 
horizontal  point  alphabet,  as  arranged  by  Mr.  AVait,  should  be  taught  in  all 
institutions  for  the  education  of  the  blind. 

2d.  That  for  the  proper  organization  of  institutions  for  the  blind,  three  de- 
partments are  co-essential,  viz:  Literary,  Musical  and  Mechanical;  and  that 
each  department  should  afford  such  facilities  as  will  meet  the  actual  circum- 
stances and  requirements  of  the  blind  in  the  several  schools. 

.'id.  That  facilities  for  the  education  of  the  blind  deaf  mutes  should  be  pro- 
vided in  the  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  blind. 

4th.  That  the  fact  of  blindness  should  make  no  difference  in  the  discipline 
of  children. 

.5th.  That  the  aggregate  results  warrant  the  great  attention  bestowed  on 
the  musical  education  of  the  blind 

The  *'iscussion  of  topics  under  the  head  of  "  Employments  and  Occupations 
for  the  Blind,"  took  the  form  of  an  experience  meeting,  in  which  each  one  rela- 
ted what  trades  had  been  successfully  pursued  and  what  had  been  failures  in 
his  particular  institution,  or  failed  of  observation.  Much  information  was 
elicited  in  this  way,  though  it  was  deemed  inexpedient  to  fix  upon  a  list  of 
occupations,  as  the  location  of  the  institution  and  the  condition  of  the  several 
communities  in  which  our  graduates  would  seek  for  a  home,  and  the  taste, 
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mclination  and  ability  of  the  person  would  determine  the  most  fitting  occupa- 
tions. 

This  institution  was  represented  by  Superintendent  and  Teacher  at  the  last 
two  meetings  and  we  gained  much  information  upon  many  things  connected 
with  our  work  and  are  using  it  with  advantage. 

Our  professor  of  music  read  before  the  meeting  at  Indianapolis,  a  paper 
upon  the  "  musical  education  of  the  blind,"  which  was  well  received.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  to  act  as  a  board  of  trustees  in  re- 
ceiving any  donations,  legacies  or  public  appropriations  to  establish  a  house 
for  printing  books  and  manufacturing  school  apparatus  for  the  blind.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  the  office  of  this  committee  will  not  long  remain  a  sinecure, 
but  that  some  Cornell  or  Girard  will  feel  constrained  to  perpetuate  his  memory 
by  establishing  this  much  needed  publishing  house. 

ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS. 

I  would  here  take  occasion  to  thank  the  press  of  our  city  for  the  very  effi- 
cient and  ready  aid  they  have  so  generously  atlorded  us  in  our  endeavors  to 
build  up  and  increase  the  usefulness  of  this  institution.  Their  better  pay 
shall  be  found  in  the  knowledge  of  having  aided  in  the  extension  of 
educational  facilities  to  the  sightless.  Through  the  kindness  .of  the  pro- 
prietors the  following  publications  have  made  regular  visits  to  our  school, 
and  have  given  to  the  pupils  a  knowledge  of  what  has  been  going  on  in  the 
world. 

Missouri  Democrat. 

Southwest  Pioneer. 

Brainard's  Musical  World. 

Journal  of  Education. 

These  and  other  periodicals  will  find  here  a  hearty  welcome  and  an  appre- 
ciative audience,  and  we  hope  the  list  will  be  extended,  especially  by  the  addi- 
tion of  papers  from  diff'erent  portions  ®f  our  own  State,  thus  giving  the  pupils 
' '  news  from  home. 

We  tender  our  grateful  thanks  to  our  attending  physician,  for  his  unremit- 
ting care  and  attention  both  in  sickness  and  health,  and  also  to  other  physi- 
cians with  whom  he  has  consulted  in  difficult  cases,  and  hope  that  ere  long  he 
may  receive  more  substantial  reward. 

Gentlemen,  I  most  sincerely  thank  you  for  your  uniform  kindness  and  cour- 
tesy, for  your  frankness  of  speech  and  close  scrutiny  of  my  work,  and  for 
your  ready  counsel  and  hearty  co-operation,  and  ever  desire  \our  criticism  in 
all  my  course. 

Profiting  from  the  ex  perience  of  the  past,  I  go  forward  to  meet  the  future, 
firmly  reljing  upon  the  promise  of  Him  who  is  a  very  present  hei{)  in  time 
of  need." 

Respectfully  submitted,* 

HENRI  R.  FOSTER. 

St.  Louis,  November  1,  1872. 


MUSICAL  DEPARTMENT 


OF  THK  MISSOURI  INSTITUTION   FOR   THE  EDUCATION  OF   THE  BLIND. 


H.  B.  Foster,  Superintendent : 

Since  the  last  report  of  this  department,  I^Joveinber  1,  1870,  many  changes 
have  taken  place  in  it.    The  new  location  and  increased  number  of  rooms, 
now  twenty-four,  well  heated,  ventilated  and  partly  furnished  with  good  , 
musical  instruments  are  all  that  themost  particular  might  desire. 

The  stock  of  i  ianos  which  had  run  down  very  low.  before  the  additions  to 
the  house  were  made,  has  been  replenished  by  the  purchase  of  eiuht  new  ones, 
six  from  the  New  York  firm  of  Kranich,  Bach  &  Co.,  ard  one  from  the  St. 
Louis  Piano  Manufacturing  Company  of  this  city,  the  other  of  Merkel  & 
Mersmann  of  ihis  city,  making  twelve  instruments  now  in  use. 

The  musical  library  is  not  such  as  an  institution  of  this  kind  ought  to  have. 
The  lecturing  of  the  principal  music  teacher  alone,  will  tend  to  make  the  views 
of  the  pupils  one-sided,  and  to  counteract  this,  fresh  ideas  should  be  intro- 
duced through  good  books,  of  which  a  selection  ought  to  be  purchased  as 
soon  as  can  well  be  done  There  is  more  need  for  this  since  our  public  libraries 
are  meagerly  supplied  with  this  branch  of  literature. 

The  corps  of  teachers  has  been  reduced  to  two,  which  was  )  ossible  by  intro- 
ducing clans  teaching .  One  teacher  conducts  the  lessons  while  the  other  has 
a  constant  supervision  over  the  practicing  of  the  pupils,  giving  each  such 
advice  as  may  be  suited  to  his  or  her  better  progress. 

The  new  assistant,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Adams,  is  a  liberally  educated  lady,  a  tine 
executant  QiMd  an  enthusiastic  teacher.  This  department  congratulates  you 
upon  this  acquisition.  Her  friendly  ways  will  tend  to  reconcile  us  to  the  loss  of 
her  predecessor,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Greeley,  nee  Neal. 

The  most  popular  instrument,  the  piano-forte,  is  taught  to  thirty-two  pupils, 
divided  into  eight  classes,  four  pupils  taking  lessons  at  the  same  time,  on  two 
pianos. 

The  emulation  created  by  this  mode  adds  greatly  to  the  endeavors  of  schol- 
ars, more  especially  in  an  institution  of  this  kind  where  the  students  are  as 
members  of  one  large  family.    Exercises  constitute  the  larger  portion  of  the 
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instruction,  and  pieces  are  only  chosen  for  the  culture  of  taste  in  the  pupils, 
and  for  the  pleasure  of  their  friends  and  future  patrons,  whenever  they  may 
wish  to  enter  upon  the  duty  of  teachers. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  blind  person  to  have  a  more  thorough  educa- 
tion in  this  branch,  than  a  seeing  one,  because  he  is  by  virtue  of  his  defect 
less  able  lo  "cover  up"  shortcomings  in  knowledge,  as  thour-ands  do  by 
"  reading  and  polishing  up." 

Another  reason  for  devoting  so  much  time  and  study '  o  exercises  is,  that 
only  a  few  of  our  pupils  have  a  chance  to  ^oractice  during  vacation,  and  would 
soon  forget  "sham  music"  merely  memorized,  while  that  which  they  have  in 
their  flnger-ends  from  hard  study  of  appropriate  exerci?es,  they  retain. 

A  chorus  composed  of  fourteen  sopranos,  four  alios,  seven  teno-s  awd  nine 
bassps  practice  once  every  week,  and  progress  as  well  as  mav  be  desired. 

The  two  juvenile  choruses  are  under  the  tuition  of  the  assistant. 

The  Normal  class  is  composed  of  the  most  advanced  pupils  and  meets  once 
a  week. 

Four  young  ladies  are  taking  lessons  in  vocalization,  and  sixteen  pupils 
form  a  class  in  harmony.  The  violin,  flute,  cornet  and  other  similar  instru- 
ments have  not  been  tf3Ui;ht  during  the  last  session,  but  will  be  taken  up 
whenever  we  may  have  pupils  who  would  be  benefited  thereby. 

Two  pupils  take  lessons  on  the  organ  and  are  making  good  progress.  A 
knowledge  of  this  instrument  will  readily  introduce  our  graduates  into  good 
•  society,  and  it  will  be  taught  to  all  who  have  a  talent  for  it.  In  Protestant 
church  music,  and  more  especially  on  Cabinet  organs  and  melodeons,  the  blind 
will  always  find  remuneration  lor  their  troubles  and  services,  but  the  great 
organ  with  all  the  grandeur  of  modern  combinations  and  the  difficult  Roman 
Catholic  church  music  will  remain  to  a  great  extent  an  in?urmoun;able  obsta- 
cle for  the  already  greatly  taxed  memory  of  the  blind. 

It  is  a  great  source  of  pride  to  this  department  that  it  was  chosen  to  partly 
represent  this  institution  at  the  meetings  of  the  "  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,"  at  Indianapolis  in  1871,  and  at  Boston  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1872,  where  we  gained  much  valuable  information,  which  is  now  being 
put  to  use  and  we  hope  will  prove  a  blessing  to  the  pupils. 

The  progress  in  this  department,  which  we  are  able  to  note  in  this  report, 
is  to  the  greatest  extent  due  to  the  true  support  it  has  received  from  the 
Board  of  Trustees  as  a  body  and  from  theseveral  members  thereof  personally; 
to  the  Superintendent  for  the  fostering  care  over  the  interest  of  it;  to  the 
assistant  teachers,  the  officers  of  the  institution  and  to  the  scholars  for  their 
attention,  obedience  and  the  interest  which  they  feel  in  the  cause. 

This  department  owes  thanks  to  Messrs.  Kunkle  Bros.,  of  the  "St.  Louis 
Conservatory  of  Music,"  Messrs.  Waldauer  &  Lawitzki,  of  the  "Beethoven 
Conservatory  of  Music,"  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas,  Mr.  N.  Waldstine,  of  the 
"Apollo  Theatre,"  and  others  for  invitations  to  concerts,  matinees  and 
operatic  productions,  and  to  Prof.  A.  Wolflfsohn  for  a  lecture  on  vocal  music 
held  before  our  school.  One  of  the  best  musical  journals  of  this  country, 
"  Brainar  I's  Musical  World,"  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  sent  free  to  the  institution 
and  the  well  written  articles,  especially  those  from  the  able  pen  of  Prof.  Carl 
Merz  are  helping  materially  in  the  musical  education  of  our  pupils. 
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With  pain  do  I  now  refer  to  the  death  of  two  of  my  pupils,  one  of  whom 
was  a  graduate,  James  liraxton  Cornett,  who  died  at  Louisiana,  Missouri,  on 
the  18th  of  last  August.  He  was  an  ardent  student,  of  unblemished  character 
and  the  pride  of  this  department.  The  other,  Fannie  Taylor,  who  died  in  this 
city  on  the  18th  of  October.  She  too  was  a  highly  respected  and  dutiful  pupil ; 
her  death  is  mourned  by  us  all. 

''May  they  rest  in  peace.'' 

With  my  personal  thanks,  and  the  hope  that  the  present  status  of  friendship 
and  good  will  towards  the  musical  branch  of  this  institution  may  be  retained 
in  the  future,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  dear  sir, 

Y  ours  respectfully, 

A.  WILLTIARTITZ, 
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TABULAR  STA1EMENT  OF  PURCHASES. 


Groceries  a  ad  Provisioiis: 


Flour,  166bbls  

Corn  meal,  4  bbls  

Rice  and  hominy,  2,292  lbs  , 
Crackers  and  bread,  811  lbs, . 

Huiter,  3,612  fts  

C:heese,  8(i0  lbs  

Lard,  341  fes  

Sugar,  5,860  ft)s  

Cofifee,  l,:i83  lbs  

Tea,  359  lbs  

Molasses,  224  gals  

Beans,  21}/^  bushels  

Fresh  and  salt  meats,  18,950 

Milk  and  eggs  

Green  fruits  , . 

Dry  '  

Cabbage,   


Fish  and  poultry,  1.533  lbs  

Potatoes.  503  bushels  

Vinegar,  salt,  pppper  and  spice  

Green  groceries  

Starch,  bluing  and  soda  

Beets,  turnips,  parsnips,  <&c.,  31  bushels. 


Repairs  and  Improv'ements  : 

Hardware,  glass,  nails,  &.c  

Plumbing  

Heating  and  cooking  apparatus  

Tin  ware   ,  

Table  and  wooden  ware  

Furniture  

Furni«hing  goods   

Lumber  

Carpenter  work,  plastering  and  whitening. 


Literary  and  Musical  department  : 

Books,  printing  and  binding  

Stationery     . 

Music  

Musical  instruments — 1  organ  and  8  pianos. 
Tuning  and  repairing  musical  instruments. 


Mechanical  Department: 

Machines  and  presses  

Broom  corn  

Wire,  twine,  handles,  &c. .   

Broom  toojs,  hammers  and  needles. 


Clothing  Account  : 

Boots  and  shoes  

Dry  goods  and  readj  made  clothing. 
Notions  


$1,267  90 

24  85 
104  93 
121  44 
1,324  61 
141  05 

43  84 
728  76 
280  66 
365  76 
170  60 

.53  69 
1,714  11 
2.59  60 
308  25 

78  95 

18  15 
139  20 

33  45 
266  54 
530  75 

59  49 
 33  45 

S8,389  08 


*56 
30 
413 
1 
53 
250 
,776 
22 
119 


83 
47 
19 
75 
10 
00 
99 
96 

_  65 
$2,724  94 


35 
20 
41 

80 
35 
11 

00 
99 
95 
25 
19 

85 
04 

 00 

$1,390  89 


$506 
254 
105 
3,110 
197^ 

$4,174 


SI. 55 
137 


29 
$550 


$385 
939 
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TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  PURCHASES— Continued. 


Miscellaneous  Items  : 

Coal,  3,949  bushels  ,  

Gas  ,  

Ice,  8,971  lbs  , 

Soap,  3,608  Bbs  

Stock  , 

Feed  

Traveling  expenses  

Freight  and  drayage  

Medicines  and  medical  appliances  , 

Sundries  

Insurance:   

Water  license  and  street  sprinkling.  

Funeral  expenses  

Postage  and  revenue  stamps  

Boarding  vcbile  building  

Salaries  of  oflScers  and  teachers  

Employes'  wages   , 

Recapitulation  : 

Groceries  and  provisions  

Repairs  and  improvements  

Literary  and  musical  department  

Mechanical  department  

Clothing  account  , 

Miscellaneous  items  

Salaries  and  employes'  wages. . ,  , 

CONTRA— Ck 

By  fnterest  on  current  deposits  

Sales,  clothing,  &c  , 

O  unty  appropriation  For  indigents  

Cost  to  State  for  two  years'  maintenance  


MISSOURI  INSTITUTION 


FOR  THE 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 


The  design  of  Uiis  institution  is  strictly  educational,  having  for  its  sole 
object  the  moral,  intellectual  and  physical  culture  of  the  youthful  Idind.  No 
person  will  be  received  for  medical  treatment,  or  for  the  purpose  of  having  a 
comfortable  home.  All  persons,  resident  of  Missouri,  and  from  five  to  twenty- 
live  years  of  age,  whose  vision  is  so  far  impaired  as  to  prevent  them  from 
acquiring  an  education  in  other  public  schools,  if  mentally  and  physically 
capable  of  receiving  instruction,  are  entitled  to  the  advantages  here  provided, 
free  of  charge  for  board,  l)Ooks,  tuition  und  musical  instrumenls,  but  parents, 
guardians  or  the  county  of  which  the  person  is  a  resident  must  provide  neces- 
sary clothing,  pay  traveling  expenses  for  such  person,  receive  and  remove 
him  or  her  from  the  institution  whenever  the  Board  of  Trustees  may  deem  it 
desirable. 

All  the  pupils  are  required  to  attend  pul)lic  worship  on  the  Sabbath,  when 
the  weather  will  permit,  and  parents  are  requested  to  designate  the  particuhir 
church.    No  political  or  religious  test  is  ever  required  to  secure  admission. 

No  person  of  imbecile  or  unsound  mind,  or  of  confirmed  immoral  charac- 
ter, will  be  knowingly  admitted  into  the  institution;  and  in  case  any  pupil 
after  a  fair  trial  proves  incompetent  for  useful  instruction,  or  disobedient  lo  the 
regulations  of  the  institution,  such  pupil  will  be  discharged. 

All  are  required  to  come  provided  with  an  adequate  supply  of  clothing, 
suitable  for  both  summer  and  winter;  and  it  must  be  in  good  condition,  not 
only  upon  the  first  entrance  of  the  pupil,  but  also  at  each  return.  It  is  also 
positively  required  that  every  pupil  shall  be  removed  from  the  institution  dur- 
ing the  annual  vacation  and  at  any  other  time  when  the  proper  officers  shall 
deem  it  necessary. 

No  pupil  will  be  allowed  to  use  intoxicating  liquors,  or  tobacco  in  any  form, 
while  at  the  institution. 

Any  person  wishing  the  admission  of  a  pupil,  should  first  communicate  with 
the  Superintendent  and  await  the  necessary  authority  before  sending  the 
pupil  here. 
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Vacation  extends  from  the  third  Wednesday  in  June  to  the  lirst  Wednesday 
in  September.  The  scholastic  year  is  divided  into  two  terms,  commencing  the 
first  Wednesday  in  September  and  January,  and  pupils  must  be  present 
promptly  to  secure  admission.    Applications  can  be  made  nt  any  time. 

Letters  and  packages  for  the  pupils  should  bo  addressed:  Mo.  Insl.  Ed. 
Blind,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Any  further  information  concerning  the  institution,  cm  l)e  obtained  n\'idily 
by  addressit)g  the  Superintendent. 

H.  K.  FOSTER.* 


MISSOURI  INSTITUTION 

FOR  THE 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 


BIENNIAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 


TRUSTEES  TO  THE  GOVERNOR. 


TOGETHER  WITH 

REPORTS   OF   THE  SUPERINTENDENT, 
MUSIC  DEPARTMENT  AND 
WORKSHOP ; 

ALSO, 


A.  C^TilLLOGUE  OF  PUPILS, 

WITH  CAUSE  AND  NATUrI  OF  BLINDNESS. 


NOVEMBER,  1874. 


SAINT  LOUIS: 

R.  P.  STUDLEY  COMPANY,  PRINTERS,  221  N.  MAIN  ST. 
1S74. 


MISSOURI  INSTITUTION 

FOR  THE 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 


BIENNIAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

IRUSTEES  TO  THE  GOVERNOR, 


TOGETHER  WITH 

REPORTS   OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT, 
MUSIC  DEPARTMENT  AND 
WORKSHOP; 

ALSO, 

CATALOGUE  OF  PXJFILS, 

WITH  CAUSE  AND  NATURE  OF  BLINDNESS. 


NOVEMBER,  1874. 


SAINT  LOUIS: 

R.  P.  8TUDLEY  COMPANY,  PRINTERS,  221  N.  MAIN  St* 
1S74. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION: 


SECRETARY. 
D   H.  MACADAM,  Esq, 

PHYSICIAN. 

S.  POLLAK,  M.D. 

SUPERINTENDENT. 

JAMES  McWORKMAN,  M.D. 

TEACHERS  IN  LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  H.  M.  MEYERS.  Miss  ALICE  V.  HILL. 

Miss  SARAH  L.  COLBY.  Miss  CHRISTINA  RUELZ. 

Miss  C.  L.  G.  MARTIN.  Miss  ANNA  ZATTMAN. 

MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

Prof.  M.  A.  GILLSINN. 
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TRUSTEE'S  REPORT. 


To  His  Excellency,  Silas  Woodson, 

Governor  of  Missouri: 

The  Trustees  of  the  Missouri  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  respectfully  submit  to  your  Excellency,  and  through  you  to  the 
General  Assembly,  this  our  Ninth  Biennial  Report. 

The  Scholastic  year  ending  June  5,  1874,  was,  in  its  entire  results, 
eminently  satisfactory.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  I34t 
being  an  increase  of  25  over  the  previous  year.  Of  this  number  34 
completed  the  course  of  study  and  were  discharged,  7  of  whom  were 
regularly  graduated.  The  progress  made  by  most  of  the  pupils  in  the 
literary,  musical  and  mechanical  departments  was  highly  gratifying, 
and  will  compare  favorably  with  the  public  schools  of  the  State  for  the 
seeing. 

For  correct  information  of  the  branches  taught,  you  are  respectfully 
referred  to  the  carefuliy  prepared  report  of  the  Superintendent.  Our 
catalogue  of  pupils  will  also  be  of  general  interest. 

The  present  scholastic  year  commenced  September  2,  1874.  The 
number  of  pupils  now  enrolled  is  loS,  being  an  excess  of  the  num- 
ber enrolled  at  the  same  time  last  year. 

The  steady  growth  of  the  Institution  from  year  to  year  is  the  best 
evidence  that  the  citizens  of  Missouri  are  gradually  coming  to  a 
proper  appreciation  of  the  munificent  provision  made  by  the  State  for 
the  education  and  elevation  of  her  bhnd  children.  Increased  labor 
and  responsibility  brings  larger  results,  and  puts  our  Institution  for- 
ward in  her  great  mission  of  mercy,  fulfilling  the  conception  of  her 
founders  and  the  enlightened  purpose  of  her  charity. 

The  Board  of  Instruction  is  well  orga^iized  and  equipped,  and  the 
several  departments  move  along  in  peaceful  and  prosperous  harmony 
like  the  well  adjusted  parts  of  a  perfect  machinery. 

The  Trustees  have  been  exceeJingly  fortunate  in  securing  the  services 
of  Dr.  James  Mc Workman,  our  experienced  and  accomplished  Super 


intendent.  The  history  of  one  year  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
the  uisd  m  of  the  Board  ciihninated  in  his  election  to  the  superin- 
tendtncy  of  our  Institution.  Tenderly  considerate  of  the  wants  of 
the  least  child,  gentle  and  kind  to  all,  affable  and  courteous  to  officers 
and  teachers,  dignified  and  firm  as  an  executive  officer,  comprehending 
readily  the  wants  and  superintending  wisely  all  the  interests  of  the 
Institution,  it  is  doubtful  if  his  equal  for  the  difficult  and  delicate 
position  could  be  found  ;  certainly  not  his  superior.  We  are  scarcely 
less  fortunate  in  the  character  of  the  other  officers  and  teachers.  Each 
depirtment  seems  to  be  filled  by  tho:?e  who  adapt  themselves  to  the 
woik  to  be  done  with  facility  and  success.  Kindness,  patience,  perse- 
verance and  cheerfulness  are  qualities  which  every  successful  teacher 
of  the  blind  must  possess  in  large  measure.  These  are  happily  com- 
bined with  talent  and  enthusiasm  in  all  our  teachers,  and  fully  justify 
us  in- assuring  the  people  of  the  State  that  the  unfortunate  class  for 
whom  this  institution  is  maintained,  will  reap  the  largest  possible 
benefit. 

The  following  financial  exhibit  will  show  how  the  funds^appropri- 
ated  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Institution  have  been  applied  : 


Balance  on  hand  as  per  last  biennial  report,  October  31,  1S72. 

Balance  maintenance  fund.   $13,278  04 

Balance  building  fund   1,661  59 

Total   $'4'939  ^3 

Expended  from  October  31,  1872,  to  July  10,  1S73,  eight  months 
(R.  H.  Foster,  Superintendent)  : 

On  account  of  maintenance   $12,748  04 

On  account  of  salaries  of  officers  and  teachers   4'5H  9^ 

Total   $17,262  95 

RECEIPTS^  AS^  FOLLOWS  : 

Annual  appropriation,  March  i,  1873   $15,000  00 

Annual  appropriation,  March  i,  1S74   15,000  00 

By  R.  H.  Foster,  Superintendent,  from  October  31,  1S72, 

to  July  10,  1873,  as  per  books: 
On  account  sales  from  shop,  and  pupils'  clothing  refunded,  964  16 

By  James  McWorkman,  Superintendent,  from  July  10, 

1873,  to  October  31,  1874: 
On  account  pupils' clothing  refunded,  old  barrels, 'etc. . .  815  12 

Salu-ies  of  officers  and  teachers   7'^54  57 

Total  receipts   $39433  ^5 


EXPENDITURES  FROM  JULY  lO,  1S73,  TO  OCTOBER  21,  1874  : 


On  account  employes   $3,020  13 

repairs  . . .  1,606  21 

""^               fuel   1,102  15 

clothing   824  50 

*'               light   520  85 

"               insurance   320  50 

"       maintenance   14,641  11 

"       salaries  officers  and  teachers   7^654  57 

Total   $29,690  02 


RECAPITULATION. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  October  31,  1872   $13  278  04 

•Building  fund,  October  31,  1872   i,66i  59 

Appropriation,  March  i,  1S73     15,000  00 

Received  by  R.  H.  Foster,  Superintendent   964  16 

Appropriation,  March  i,  1874   15,000  00 

Received  by  James  McWorknaan,  Superintendent   815  00 

Interest  on  diily  balances   858  21 

Salaries  of  officers  and  teacher  s  from  October  31,  1872,  to 

July  10,  1873   4-514  9^ 

Salaries  of  officers  and  teachers  from  July  10,  1873,  to  Oc- 
tober 31,  1874   7,654  57 

Grand  totals     ^59.746  48 

EXPENDITURES. 

Total  amount  c-xptnd.  d  fr  >m  Oct  .be-  31 ,  1872, 

to  July  10,  1873   $17  i  j2  95 

Fr^^mjuly  10,  1873,  to  October  3  r ,  1874....      29690  02 


-$46,952  97 


Leaving  a  balance  of. 


$^2,793  51 


Unpaid  warrants  already  issued,  and  dues  from  the  State  anticipated 
in  the  above  exhibit,  will  modify  the  balance  in  the  hands  of  the 
Treasurer  ;  and  by  the  time  the  next  appropriation  is  due  there  will 
be  but  little  margin. 

It  will  be  seen  that  with  an  average  of  from  20  to  30  more  pupils  to 
feed  and  clothe,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  expenses,  the  Institu- 
tion has  been  maintained  the  past  year  on  from  $4,000  to  $6,000  less 
than  it  cost  the  State  the  previous  year. 

We  have  been  more  careful  of  the  funds  of  the  State  placed  in  our 
hands  for  this  noble  charity  than  we  would  be  of  our  private  means; 
and  our  books  are  always  open  to  the  inspection  of  those  who  are 
properly  authorized  to  examine  them. 

Much  of  the  old  furniture  is  well  worn  and  now  inadequate,  and 
should  be  replaced.  The  buildings  need  repairs,  and  we  cannot  appro- 
priate the  maintenance  fund  to  any  other  than  the  current  expenses  of 
the  Institution.  We  therefore  respectfully  ask  your  Excellency,  and, 
through  you,  the  General  Assembly,  to  make  an  appropriation  of 
$5,000  to  replace  old  furniture  that  has  been  in  use  many  years,  and 
to  make  some  much  needed  repairs. 

We  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  General  Assembly  to  the 
statutes  that  have  been  from  time  to  time  enacted,  amended,  altered 
and  added  to,  until  they  are  confused,  in  some  places  contradictory, 
and  at  best  difficult  to  comprehend.  It  would  add  grearly  to  the 
interests  of  the  Institution  and  simplify  its  future  management,  if  all 
the  laws  and  parts  of  laws  made  and  provided  for  the  government  of 
he  Institution  could  be  recast  and  reeiiacted  in  one  comprehensive 
statute,  embracing  each  and  every  provision  necessary  to  preserve  tne 
franchises  and  administer  the  charities  of  the  State. 

For  fuither  information  as  to  the  internal  management  of  the  liter- 
ary, musical  and  mechanical  departments,  wc  respectfully  refer  to  the 
reports  from  these  several  departments,  embraced  in  the  very  com- 
prehensive report  of  the  Superintendent. 

With  considerations  of  the  highest  respect. 

Your  obedient  servants, 

W.  M.  LEFTWICH, 
President  Board  Trustees, 

D.  H.  MACADAM, 

Secretary  Board  Trustees. 
St.  Louis,  Nov.  29  1874. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable^  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Missouri 
Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

Gentlemen  : 

I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  this,  the  9th  Biennial  Report  of 
the  Superintendent  of  this  Institution,  and  in  doing  so  allow  me  to  re- 
turn you  my  sincere  ycknowledgments  for  the  many  courtesies  you 
have  been  pleased  to  show  me  as  well  as  for  the  prompt  and  efficient 
aid  you  have  at  all  times  been  so  ready  to  render  me  in  the  arduous 
and  oftentimes  difficult,  even  delicate,  duties  of  my  position. 

Since  my  connection  with  the  Institution,  now  about  seventeen 
months,  the  officers  and  teachers  associated  with  me  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Institution  have  been  faithful  in  the  performance  of  their  several 
duties  and  are  entitled  to  all  praise  for  their  cheerful  co-operation  in 
the  enforcementof  every  measure  that  has  been  adopted  intended  td  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  the  important  charge  you  have  committed  to  my 
hands,  and  promote  the  well-being  of  the  pupils  under  their  instruc- 
tion. 

Unlike  the  teachers  in  other  schools,  whose  labors  commence  at  a 
specified  hour  and  end  at  a  certain  hour,  ours  are  employed  in  teaching, 
or  other  labor  for  the  benefit  of  our  pupils,  from  early  morn  till  the 
hour  of  retiring. 

The  branches  taught  in  the  literary  department  during  the  past  two 
years  are  :  Arithmetic,  Analysis,  Civil  Government,  Physical  Geog- 
raphy, Exercises  in  English  Composition,  Gram  nar,  Object  Lessons, 
Natural  Philosophy,  Etymology,  reading  in  the  Howe  or  Boston  low- 
er case  letter,  as  well  as  the  combined  print,  also  in  the  Braille  or 
French  vertical  point  S3St3m;  History,  Spelling,  and  Writing  with 
pencil  by  aid  of  the  simple  contrivance  (which,  by  the  way,  is  nothing 
new)  called  the  writing  board,  this  being  nothing  more  than  a  piece 
of  paste-board,  about  the  size  of  a  sheet  of  foolscap,  with  horizontal 
raised  lines,  upon  which  the  paper  is  placed,  the  raised  lines  enabling 
the  learner  to  construct  straight  lines  upon  the  paper.    Many  of  our 


pupils  have  acquired  considerable  proficiency  in  the  art  of  penmanship 
by  ihe  aid  of  this  simple  contri\^aace — so  much  indeed,  that  they  write 
their  own  letters  quite  inteUigibly. 

In  all  the  above  studies  our  pupils  have  made  commendable  pro- 
gress, in  fact  their  attainments  will  compare  favorably  with  the  same 
grade  of  scholars  in  the  best  common  schools  of  the  country.  By  the 
close  of  the  present  term  we  shall  have  in  the  first  grade  one  young 
man  who  will  he  able  to  enter  Washiagtoa  University,  in  which  insti- 
tution a  scholarship  has  been  secured  for  the  benefit  of  this  Institution  ; 
another  who  is  preparing  to  enter  a  theological  seminary,  and  two  or 
three  young  ladies  and  gentleman  who  will  be  prepared  to  enter  the 
Normal  School  with  a  view  of  fitting  themselves  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  state,  which  I  have  no  doubt  they  can  do  in  an  acceptable 
manner. 

In  the  musical  department  our  pupils  are  accomplishing  all  that  can 
be  expected.  At  the  close  of  last  term  Prof  VVillhartitz,  who  had 
been  at  the  head  of  this  department  for  sev^eral  years,  retired  from  the 
Institution,  and  Prof.  M.  A.  Gilsinn  was  elected  to  fill  this  position  ;  a 
gentleman,  I  may  be  permitted  to  sa}',  of  long  experience  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  of  varied  attainmen  s  as  a  musician,  and  who  has  by  his 
gentlemanly  deportment  and  strict  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  posi- 
tion'given  evidence  that  he  v;ill  prove  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to 
our  corps  of  teachers.  For  a  detailed  statement  of  what  is  being 
done  in  this  department  your  Board  is  respectfully  referred  to  the  ac- 
compan}ing  report  of  Prof.  GilUinn. 

All  the  books  published  in  the  United  States  a  few  years  ago  were 
in  the  Howe  or  Boston  lower  case  roman  Ltter,  cap.tals  being  ignored. 
The  reason  assigned  for  excluding  the  capital  letter  was  that  the  learner 
who  had  to  depend  wholly  upon  the  sense  of  tjuch  could  learn  twenty- 
six  letters  more  easily  than  he  could  fifty-two,  and  besides,  capitals, 
except  for  ornamentation,  were  imnecessary.  Now,  ho>vev-er,  a  dif- 
ferent opinion  obtains,  and  our  institutioas  arc  being  supplied  by  the 
^'American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,"  located  at  Louisv.lle,  Ken- 
tucky, with  valuable  books  upon  almost  every  subject,  in  what  is  called 
the  ''combined  type,"  capitals  being  used  in  their  proper  places  and 
the  lower  case  letters  in  their  proper  places — it  having  been  demon- 
strated that  a  child  will  learn  to  read  about  as  quickly  ia  one  print  as 
the  other,  and  as  capitals  are  thought  to  be  proper  for  all  books  printed 
for  the  seeiui^,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  they  are  not  equally  iir)por-' 
tant  in  books  printed  for  the  blind  ;  therefore,  books  printed  in  the 


combined  type  are  coming  into  general  use  in  most  of  the  institutions 
of  this  country. 

Much  has  been  written,  and  lengthy  discussion  indulge  1  in  also, 
among  American  as  well  as  European  instructors  of  the  blind,  touch- 
ing the  relative  merits  of  the  two  s) stems  of  tangible  writing,  to- wit: 
the  Braille  or  French  vertical  point  system  and  the  Wait  or  New  York 
horizontal  point  system.  Without  desiring  to  enter  the  field  of  discus- 
sion on  the  subject  I  will  only  state  that  the  Braille  Is  still  the  popular 
system  in  this  institution,  and  while  our  most  intelligent  pupils'and  all  our 
teachers  adhere  to  it  as  the  best  system  that  has  been  devised,  yet  it  is 
but  just  to  say  that  a  very  different  opinion  prevails  among  American 
instructors  for  the  blind,  it  having  been  unanimously  decided  by  a 
convention  of  American  Instructors  assembled  at  Indianapolis  in  1S71, 
that  "the  New  York  horizontal  alphabet  as  arranged  by  Mr.  Wait 
should  be  taught  in  all  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  blind."  This 
system  having  been  thus  endorsed,  and  having  been  adopted  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  Braille  in  nearly  all  the  institutions  in  this  country,  and 
of  many  in  Europe,  and  as  one  or  the  other  of  these  systems  must  of 
necess'ty  serve  as  the  only  mea  is  of  communication  between  the  blind  of 
this  country,  and  in  view  of  the  additional  fact  that  all  tangible  music 
must  be  printed  in  one  or  the  other  system,  it  becomes  a  question  whether 
we  shall  not  be  forced  to  adopt  the  New  York  system  in  our  school  so 
that  our  pupils  shall  be  in  harmony  in  this  branch  of  education  with 
the  great  mass  of  the  blind  in  this  country.  A  letter  written  in  Braille 
by  one  of  our  pupils,  for  example,  and  addressed  to  a  pupil  in  an  insti- 
tution where  only  the  New  York  system  is  taught,  could  not  be  read, 
and  vice  versa. 

It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  I  shall  be  able  to  make  report  in  re- 
gard to  the  financial  operations  of  the  boys'  work  department,  as  the 
lessee,  Mr.  Behan,  has  entire  control  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures, 
furnishing  his  own  material  and  disposing  of  the  product.  All  our 
male  pup  Is  of  the  proper  age  are  required  to  spend  one  or  more  hours 
each  day  in  the  work-shop  ;  a  certain  number  of  hours  in  the  literary, 
and  a  certain  number  of  hours  in  the  music  department.  Much  might 
be  Slid  for  and  against  the  system  of  leasing.  That  the  industrial  de- 
partment of  all  institutions  for  the  blind,  managed  in  the  old  way,  al- 
ways results  in  serious  pecuniary  loss,  is  patent  to  all  ;  yet  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  a  knowledge  of  some  kind  of  handicraft  forms  a 
very  important  element  in  the  education  of  every  blind  b  )y.  It  cannot 
therefore,  be  expected  that  this  important  knowledge  can  be  imparted 
to  our  pupils  without  involving  some  expense. 
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in order  that  our  graduates  from  the  mechanical  department  may 
succeed  in  life,  they  must  be  able  to  turn  out  as  good  work  as  their 
more  fortunate  seeing  competititors,  otherwise  they  must  "go  to  the 
wall."  To  be  sure,  it  is  not  every  blind  man,  however  well  he  may 
have  learned  his  trade,  who  will  succeed  ia  business  ;  nor  is  it  every 
seeing  man  that  does  so.  In  this  regard  the  blind  are  not  an  exceptional 
class  ;  some  will  do  well  while  others  do  ill.  Yet  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  every  blind  boy  who  learns  his  trade  well,  and  who  enters  upon 
the  business  of  life  with  a  firm  purpose  to  make  an  independent  living 
will  not  fail;  but  he  must  have  industry,  perseverance  and  good  busi- 
ness habits.  Hence  the  necessity  of  having  at  the  head  of  our  mechan- 
ical department  a  man  who  thoroughly  understands  his  business,  and 
whose  time  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  instruction  of  his  apprentices, 
and  who  will  endeavor  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the  value  of  cor- 
rect habits. 

If  all  these  objects  can  be  obtained  as  satisfactorily  under  the  leasing 
system  as  they  can  under  the  old  plan,  then  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
its  expediency.  Mr.  W.  H.  Churchman,  Superintendent  of  the  Indi- 
ana Institution,  a  gentleman  of  long  experience,  in  his  report  of  1870 
says  : 

"The  usual  system  of  conducting  the  industrial  department  of  estab- 
lishments like  ours,  is  to  employ  salaried  instructors  and  other  assis- 
tants, who  are  entrusted,  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Superin- 
tendent, with  the  purchase  of  materials  and  sale  of  manufactured  arti- 
cles, all  of  which  is  done  without  any  pecuniary  risk  or  respons  bility 
on  the  part  of  such  employes.  Under  this  system  the  workshops  are 
seldom  or  never  self-sustaining,  if  the  salaries  are  reckoned  with  the 
expenses.  On  the  contrary  they  are  often  a  source  of  considerable  ex- 
pense. The  reasons  for  this  are  mainly  as  follows:  i.  The  shops 
being  designed  as  places  of  instruction  merely,  the  workmen  are  mostly 
unskilled  apprentices,  and  therefore  turn  out  much  work  which  is  un- 
salable or  must  be  disposed  of  at  a  price  which  does  not  yield  a  profit. 
2.  The  purchases  and  sales  are  not  made  as  judiciously  by  salaried 
employes,  as  by  persons  who  are  doing  business  on  thc-ir  own  account ; 
and  3.  Such  employes  are  not  so  careful  to  exact  of  their  operatives 
the  same  quality  and  quantity  of  work,  and  the  same  economy  in  the 
use  of  materials,  as  those  who  are  interested  in  the  financial  results  of 
the  shops  under  their  charge." 

Before  closing  this  subject  I  desire  to  say  that  some  provision  ought 
tO  be  made  for  starting  our  young  men  in  business.  Sighted  mechanics, 
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just  out  of  their  apprenticeship,  without  experience,  without  credit  or 
money,  and  without  tools,  find  it  hard  to  make  a  start  in  the  world." 
How  much  harder  must  it  be  for  a  blind  boy?  I  cannot  do  better  than 
to  quote  from  the  report  of  the  undersigned  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Indiana  Institution,  for  iS6o,  as  follows: 

"Something  more,  however,  is  still  requisite.  After  a  pupil  has  re- 
ceived such  an  education  as  shall  fit  him  for  enjoyment  and  the  pursuit 
of  his  calling,  he  should  be  put  in  possession  of  sufficient  means  to 
start  him  in  the  world.  To  carry  out  this  suggestion  I  would  urge  that 
an  appropriation  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  be  made  by  the  Legislature 
and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  your  honorable  Board,  to  be  applied  as 
*'an  outfit  to  indigent  graduates;"  enough  at  least  to  buy  his  ma- 
chinery and  a  small  stock  of  materials.  If  his  business  should  be 
teaching,  either  music  or  literature,  then  to  be  applied  as  the  wisdom 
of  the  Board  might  direct.  In  addition  to  this  it  should  be  made  the 
duty  (which,  however,  would  be  a  pleasure,)  of  the  Superintendent  to 
find  him  an  eligible  location,  and  otherwise  aid  him  in  making  a  be- 
ginning in  life.  Were  this  done  I  apprehend  that  very  few  of  our  pu- 
pils would  fail  to  provide  for  themselves.  Mr.  Chapin,  principal  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  who  is  high  authority,  says:  'To  start  our 
pupils  out  without  an  outfit  is  to  render  all  the  expense  and  labor  be- 
stowed upon  them  entirely  useless,  and  defeat  one  of  the  great  objects 
of  this  Institution.' " 

On  the  general  subject  of  employment  for  our  graduates,  both  male 
and  female,  the  tuning  of  pianos  may,  after  all,  be  found  to  be  as  re- 
munerative as  any  other  branch  of  business  that  can  be  pursued  by  the 
blind.  It  has  been  said  by  the  proprietors  of  a  lar^e  piino  manufac- 
tory in  Boston,  who  employ  a  blind  tuner  at  a  salary  of  $1,500  per 
annum,  that  blind  men  make  the  best  of  timers,  and  can  accomplish 
more  in  a  given  time  than  a  seeing  tuner.  In  the  Institutions  of  France 
great  stress  is  placed  upon  teaching  this  art.  Mr.  Levy  in  his  book 
on  ''Blindness  and  the  Blind,"  says  that  "  M.  Montal,  a  graduate  of 
the  Paris  Institution  for  the  Blind,  has  not  only  reached  great  excellence 
in  this  art,  but  has  also  acquired  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  manu- 
turer  of  musical  instruments.  He  obtained  a  medal  of  the  first  class 
at  the  Paris  International  Exhibition  in  1855,  and  also  had  the  honor 
of  being  appointed  piano-forte  maker  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and 
the  Emperor  of  Brazil." 

In  the  Girls'  Industrial  department  hand-sewing  and  machine  sew- 
ing, knitting,  tatting  and  fancy  bead-woik  are  taught.    A  number 
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of  young  ladies  make  all  their  own  clothing  and  do  it  in  a  most  cred- 
itable manner.    As  showing  what  has  been  done  in  this  department 
since  my  connection  with  the  Institution  I  append  the  following  as  a 
list  of  articles  manufactured  in  this  department,  as  follows: 
75  Sheets,  3  Night  Dresses, 

4[  Shirts,  4  Crochet  Toilet  Sets, 

226  Towels,  4  Crochet  Baskets, 

272  Napkins,  35  Aprons, 

15  Dresses,  47  Prs.  Pillow  Cases, 

7  Bed  Ticks,  14  Comforts, 

20  Prs.  Drawers,  12  Skirts, 

and  about  400  pieces  fancy  bead  work. 

It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  blind  possess  the  capacity 
to  learn  almost  any  mechanical  branch  ;  but  there  are  but  few  trades 
that  they  can  operate  rapidly  enough  to  compete  with  the  seeing. 

In  view  of  the  lamentable  fact  that  there  are  now  in  the  State  at 
least  one  hundred  blind  children  of  suitable  age  for  admission  into 
this  Institution,  who  are  groping  their  way  in  ignorance  and  darkness, 
whose  friends  do  not  even  know  that  the  Stats  has  made  provision  for 
their  education,  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  your  Board  recom- 
mend to  the  next  Legislature  that  the  law  defiaing  the  duties  of  asses- 
sors be  so  amended  as  that  it  shall  be  made  the  duty  of  these  officials 
to  make  return  to  their  respective  county  clerks  the  names  and  post- 
office  address  of  every  blind  person  in  his  county.  By  this  means  we 
should  be  able  to  open  correspondence  with  all  the  blind  of  the  State. 

If  sound  public  policy  renders  it  the  duty  of  a  State  to  provide  liber- 
ally for  the  education  of  her  seeing  children,  how  much  greater  the 
obligation  to  provide  the  means  to  educate  and  qualify  for  good  citi- 
zenship those  of  her  children  who  are  bereft  of  the  inestimable  bless- 
ing of  sight.  The  great  and  growing  State  of  Missouri,  rich  in  agri- 
cultural resources,  rich  in  her  inexhaustible  deposits  of  minerals,  and 
proud  of  her  great  city,  must  not  falter,  will  not,  in  the  discharge  of 
this  high  duty.  No  people  are  more  generous  than  ours,  none  more 
ready  to  vote  money  for  educational  purposes,  or  for  the  amelioration 
of  her  unfortunates — all  they  ask  is  that  the  money  shall  go  straight  to 
the  object  for  which  it  is  appropriated. 

Our  school  should  be  open  to  all  the  blind  children  of  the  State,  and 
"all  are  considered  blind,  and  therefore  legitimate  objects  of  institu- 
tional care  who  are  unable  to  pursue  their  studies  by  the  aid  of  sight 
in  the  ordinary  schools."    All^  we  say,  should  be  admitted,  the  rich 
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and  the  poor ;  it  is  the  wealthy  who  contribute  most  largely  for  the 
support  of  this  and  other  kindred  eleemosynary  institutions  of  the  State. 
Why  then  should  this  class  be  required  to  pay  for  the  care,  treatment 
and  education  of  their  unfortunates,  while  those  belonging  to  the  non- 
tax paying  class  should  be  admitted  free?  The  principle  is  radically 
wrong,  in  our  judgment,  and  the  law  thus  discriminating  ought  to  be 
stricken  from  the  statute  book.  Castes  in  an  institution  of  this  kind 
create  jealousies  and  heart-burnings.  Even  in  the  Insane  Asylum  the 
distinction  referred  to  above  breeds  dissensions,  the  paying  inmate 
putting  on  airs  of  superiority  because,  forsooth,  he  is  not  of  the  indigent 
class. 

Our  appropriation  for  maintenance  is  inadequate  to  the  demands  of 
the  Institution.  When  it  was  made  there  were  only  about  sixty 
pupils  to  be  cared  for ;  now,  with  one  hundred,  and  the  number 
increasing  almost  daily,  we  are  compelled  to  practice  such  economy 
in  order  not  to  exceed  our  means,  that  we  cannot  spare  anything  for 
repairs.  The  main  building,  as  well  as  the  shop,  is  sadly  in  need  of 
repairs.  Our  school  is  very  deficient  in  apparatus  and  in  books.  The 
old  furniture  of  the  house  needs  replenishing ;  but  I  will  not  weary 
you  with  details,  but  simply  state  that  we  ought  to  ha/e,  for  these 
purposes,  a  special  appropriation  of  about  $5,000.  The  means  can 
not  be  spared  from  the  maintenance  fund  for  any  further  improve- 
ments or  repairs,  however  imperatively  demanded.  If  it  were  neces- 
sary, we  could  very  easily  prove  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  your 
honorable  Board,  and  to  the  people  of  the  State,  that  no  institution  of 
the  kind  in  the  United  States  is  conducted  at  a  less  cost  per  capita 
than  ours.  Respectfully  submitted, 

JAMES  McWORKMAN,  Supt. 

Institution  for  the  Blind,  > 
November,  1874.  J 


REPORT  OF  THE  MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

To  Dr.  yames  Mc  Workman^  Superintendent, 

In  this  Department  I  have  five  (5)  assistant  teachers  (advanced 
pupils).  The  progress  of  the  pupils  is  z^^-ry^f^ij^/.  Herein  find  num- 
ber of  pupils  and  the  instruments  they  study  : 


No.  OF  PUPII-S. 

Piano  (5  grades)   64 

Violin   15 

Or^an   12 

Guitar   8 

Flute   2 

Viola   I 

Clarionette   i 


No.  OF  Pupils. 

Contra  Bass   i 

Singing  Class  No.  i,  Chorus  32 

Do     Jiinior   28 

Cultivation  of  Voice   lo 

Total  176 


Also,  classes  in  (Braille)  mu^-ic-printrng  and  musical  composition. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

M.  A.  GILSINN, 

Professor  of  Music, 

St.  Louis,  Nov.  15th,  1S74. 


REPORT  OF  THE  WORKSHOP. 
To  Dr.   yames  Mc  Workman.,  Superintendent. 

Sir  :  I  beg  leave  respectfully  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the* 
business  transacted  in  my  department : 

We  are  at  present  manufacturing  seventy  dozen  brooms  per  week, 
at  prices  ranging  from  two  to  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  dozen. 

We  have  about  thirty-five  pupils  under  instruction  at  present.  Ten 
of  this  number  are  receiving  journeymen's  wages,  the  same  prices 
as  paid  in  other  shops. 

We  have  but  one  pupil  working  in  the  shop  all  day  ;  the  rest  are 
attending  studies  in  class-rooms  or  in  the  musical  department.  Some 
of  them  work  but  one  hour,  others  two,  and  some  three.  I  have  paid 
about  sixty  dollars  and  ninety-five  cents  this  session  to  the  pupils  for 
work  done. 

Besides  this  number,  there  are  four  blind  persons  who  live  outside 
the  Institution,  who  are  working  in  the  workshop,  all  of  whom  make 
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an  independent  living ;  one  of  them  has  earned  as  high  as  thirteen 
dollars  a  week.  There  have  been  nine  pupils  qualified,  and  have  left 
the  shop  to  do  business  on  their  own  account. 

I  believe  I  can  point  with  confidence  to  the  present  system  of  con- 
ducting the  workshop  as  being  the  most  economical  to  the  State,  and 
also  the  most  beneficial  to  tiie  pupils  ;  receiving  pay  for  their  labor 
stimulates  their  energy  and  encourages  their  industry.  Heretofore 
many  of  them  turned  their  wiiole  attention  to  music,  and  seemed  to 
think  labor  degrading,  but  most  of  them  now  seem  to  think  that  labor 
is  the  surest  way  of  acquiring  a  living ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  pleasure 
to  me  to  see  how  earnestly  many  of  them  devote  their  time  to  the 
labor  allotted  to  them  in  the  workshop. 

I  beg  leave  respectfully  to  subscribe  myself,  etc., 

DENNIS  BEAHAN. 
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House— Received,  and  3,300  copies  ordered  printed  :  2,000  for  the  use  of  the  Insti- 
tution, and  1,000  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  House,  and  300  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate. 

January  17,  1877  GEO.  W.  FRAME,  Chief  Clerk. 
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TRUSTEES^  REPORT. 


To  His  Excellency^  C.  H.  Hardin,  Governor  of  Missouri  : 

The  Trustees  of  the  Missouri  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  have  the  honor  of  submitting  to  your  Excellency,  and  through 
you  to  the  General  Assembly,  the  accompanying  tenth  biennial 
reports  of  the  Superintendent  and  the  Treasurer,  to  which  you  are 
respectfully  referred  for  the  statistical  details  giving  the  history  of 
the  service  rendered  by  this  Institution  during  the  past  two  years  and 
the  cost  of  that  service  to  the  Treasury  of  the  State.  These  reports, 
however,  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows,  viz  : 

One  hundred  and  thirty- eight  pupils  have  received  instruction  in 
the  Institution  during  the  last  two  years.  During  that  time  there 
were  forty- six  admitted  and  fifty -four  dropped  from  the  rolls,  mostly 
from  honorable  discharges,  whilst  a  few  have  left  the  State,  and  one 
died.  There  are  now  one  hundred  names  upon  the  rolls,  ninety-four 
of  whom  are  in  attendance  at  the  Institution. 

The  Literary  Department  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Jno.  T. 
Sibley,  who  is  sustained  by  four  able  and  accomplished  ladies,  two  of 
whom  were  former  pupils  of  the  Institution.  The  good  behavior  and 
order  in  the  classes,  and  the  rapid  advancement  of  the  pupils  in  their 
studies,  attest  the  ability  and  industry  of  these  teachers,  whilst  the 
attachment  borne  them  by  the  pupils  is  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
judicious  kindness  and  sympathy  which  they  habitually  extend  to 
the  latter. 

The  curriculum  of  studies  embrace  Spelling,  Reading,  Arithmetic, 
Object  Lessons,  Geography,  History,  Grammar,  Declamation,  Geome- 
try, Algebra,  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Natural  Philosophy,  Moral 
Philosophy,  Civil  Government  and  Ohemistrv  ;  in  addition  to  which 
much  useful  instruction  is  pleasantly  imparted  to  the  pupils  by  the 
teachers  reading  aloud  to  them  in  classes  out  of  school  hours.  The 
educational  standard  of  the  Institution  is  surpassed  by  few,  if  by  that 
of  any  other  Institution  in  the  country. 

In  the  Musical  Department  Professor  M.  A.  Gilsinn  has  accom- 
plished the  most  gratifying  results  by  his  aptitude  for  instruction  and 
the  assiduous  care  with  which  he  discharges  the  responsible  and 
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trustee's  report. 


irksome  duties  of  his  position.  As  a  branch  of  study  by  which  the 
blind  may  be  enabled  to  become  self-supporting,  music  is  invested 
with  an  importance  in  our  Institution  that  cannot  be  readily  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding  it  as  a  mere  accom- 
plishment, or  to  be  studied  diligently  and  thoroughly  only  by  those 
whose  natural  talent  gives  promise  of  extraordinary  success.  Deprived 
of  sight,  the  other  senses  are  quickened  in  the  blind,  and  they  respond 
to  instruction  of  the  ear  and  touch  with  such  eager  readiness  that  all 
the  outlay,  of  money  justly  required  for  the  limited  instruction  of 
every  pupil  fit  for  the  study,  is  far  more  judiciously  spent  than  if 
expended  upon  the  seeing. 

The  Mechanical  Department,  which  for  some  years  had  been 
conducted  under  the  leasing  system,  was,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
session,  taken  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Institution  and  Mr. 
J.  H.  Wilson  employed  as  foreman  and  instructor  in  broom  making. 
The  result  so  far  shows  the  wisdom  of  the  change,  in  the  improved 
moral  deportment  of  the  male  pupils,  the  discipline  of  the  Institution 
and  of  the  more  exact  instruction  that  is  now  imparted  to  the  learners. 
That  this  department  is  so  nearly  self-sustaining  is  a  strong  reason 
for  its  extension  whenever  expedient,  so  as  to  include  other  branches 
of  simple  workmanship,  thus  affording  a  wider  field  for  support  to  the 
graduates  of  the  Institution. 

The  Girls'  Work  Department,  under  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Sibley,  has 
done  an  amount  of  work,  as  enumerated  in  the  Superintendent's 
report,  that  is  more  than  surprising  when  the  condition  of  the  workers 
and  the  number  of  hours  each  day  that  they  are  required  to  give  to 
other  duties  and  studies  are  considered.  These  alone  speak  for  the 
efficiency  of  the  management. 

Omitting  the  item  of  f 9,507.83  expended  for  extraordinary  repairs  ^ 
during  the  past  two  years,  the  cost  of  supporting  the  Institution  has 
been  $47,880.70.  This  the  Board  of  Trustees  know  to  have  been  judi- 
ciously and  economically  expended,  and  they  therefore  endorse  the 
estimates  of  the  Superintendent  for  an  aggregate  appropriation  of 
$46,500,00  for  the  next  two  years. 

The  Trustees  would  also  respectfully  ask  your  favorable  consid- 
eration of  the  other  recommendations  and  suggestions  contained  in 
the  Superintendent's  report,  as  matters  of  interest  to  the  well  being 
of  the  afflicted  class  of  our  people  whom  they  have  under  their  charge, 
and  as  means  contributing  not  only  to  their  amelioration,  but  also  to 
the  prospective  relief  of  the  burden  their  future  maintenance  entails 
upon  the  tax-payers  throughout  the  State. 

The  Trustees  cannot  close  their  report  without  an  expression  of 
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their  grateful  sense  of  the  executive  abilities,  the  conscientious  devo- 
tion to  duty  and  the  refining  influence  upon  the  whole  household  of 
the  Institution,  which  is  derived  from  its  accomplished  Matron,  Mrs. 
Standish,  whose  services  in  charge  of  the  Domestic  Department  we 
are  so  fortunate  to  still  retain. 

The  legal  name  given  the  Institution  is  so  long  and  inconvenient 
of  pronunciation  that  it  is  almost  unknown  to  the  public.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  it  is  usually  called  the  "Blind  Asylum,"  which  not  only 
■conveys  an  erroneous  idea  of  its  purposes,  but  which  also  leads  to  the 
mistake  of  persons  being  senfc  from  distant  parts  of  the  State  for 
admission  and  treatment,  but  whose  condition  renders  them  ineligi- 
ble as  pupils,  and  who  have,  therefore,  to  be  turned  away,  to  the  disap- 
pointment of  themselves  and  the  annoyance  of  their  friends.  It  is 
therefore  respectfully  recommended  that  the  name  of  the  Institution 
be  changed  to  that  of  "  The  School  for  the  Blind." 

By  order  of  the  Board. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

SILAS  BENT,  Vice  PresidenU 


I,  James  McWorkman,  do  solemnly  swear  that  the  accompanying  statement  of 
receipts  and  expenditures  for  two  years,  ending  November,  the  thirtieth,  187G,  are 
true  and  correct,  according  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  beliet, 

JAMES  McWORKMAN. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  this  11th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  187G, 

ROBERT  B.  BECK,  Notary  Public, 
Qualified  February  5,  1875.   Term  expires  January  31, 1879. 


ERRATA. 

In  list^  of  officers,  for  ^^Dent^'^''  read  Bent. 

Ill  fourth  line  of  Superintendent's  Report,  read,  "it  affords  me  very  great  pleasure 
to  be  able  to  report  that,"  etc. 

On  page  9,  regular  hours,  etc.,  is,  read  are. 

On  page  9,  management  of  classes,  should  read  arrangement. 

On  page  11,  One  shop  should  read  Our  shop. 
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To  the  Honorable  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Missouri  Institution 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind: 

Gentlemen  :  In  obedience  to  law,  I  have  the  honor  of  submitting 
this,  the  tenth  biennial  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  this  Institu- 
tion. After  a  lapse  of  two  years  in  the  history  of  our  school,  it  affords 
me  very  great  pleasure  to  be  able  that  under  the  protecting  care  of 
a  kind  Providence  the  pupils  of  this  Institution  have  been  peculiarly 
exempt  from  malignant  disease,  not  a  single  death,  except  as  hereaf- 
ter stated,  having  occurred  among  them  during  the  entire  period.  The 
exception  being  that  of  a  Swede,  some  forty  years  of  age,  who  having 
lost  his  sight  soon  after  arriving  in  this  country,  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  land,"  unacquainted  with  our  language,  poor  and  friendless, 
was  admitted  to  the  mechanical  department  to  learn  a  trade.  Soon 
after  his  admission  it  was  discovered  by  the  officers  of  the  Institution 
that  his  deplorable  condition  was  preying  upon  his  mind  to  an  extent 
that  threatened  to  dethrone  reason,  but  it  was  not  suspected  by  any 
one  that  he  had  suicidal  intentions  ;  yet,  in  a  fit  of  desperation,  with- 
out a  moments  warning,  while  engaged  in  making  a  broom,  he  sud- 
denly drew  the  large  knife,  with  which  he  was  working,  violently  across 
his  throat,  inflicting  a  ghastly  wound  of  a  most  dangerous  character. 
One  of  the  ablest  and  most  distinguished  surgeons  of  the  city.  Dr. 
Hodgen,  was  immediately  called,  but  the  awful  work  had  been  too 
thoroughly  done  to  admit  of  relief;  hence,  in  a  short  time,  the  unfor- 
tunate man  passed  into  another  existence,  to  be  forgotten  by  the  whole 
world,  except  the  officers  and  pupils  of  this  Institution.  It  is  proper  to 
say,  in  this  connection,  that  great  credit  is  due  Dr.  Pollak,  trustee 
and  Physician,  for  his  promptness  and  attention  to  the  sick  whenever 
his  services  were  required ;  also  to  trustee  Dr.  Cooper,  who  has  ever 
been  ready  to  obey  the  calls  of  the  Institution  in  the  absence  of  Dr. 
Pollak. 
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MORALE  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

The  morale  of  the  Institution  is  also,  I  am  happy  to  state,  quite 
as  good  as  that  of  any  other  institution  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
Our  pupils  are  obedient  to  the  rules,  respectful  to  their  teachers,  and, 
as  a  rule,  orderly  in  their  deportment.  Every  evening  at  7  o'clock  all 
are  summoned  to  the  Chapel,  where,  after  the  roll  is  called,  a  chapter 
is  read  from  the  Bible,  followed  by  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  which  all 
join.  On  Sunday  all  are  required  to  attend  religious  service,  each 
pupil  going  to  that  church  most  acceptable  to  himself  or  his  parents. 
No  profane  language  is  allowed,  or  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  per- 
mitted in  or  out  of  the  Institution,  upon  pain  of  immediate  expulsion. 
Regular  hours  in  all  things,  eating,  sleeping,  bathing  and  exercise  is 
rigidly  enforced. 

LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

There  has  been  a  gradual  improvement  in  this  department,  which 
at  present  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  any  institution  in  the 
country.  Mr.  John  T.  Sibley,  a  gentleman  with  liberal  education,  and 
experienced  as  a  teacher,  with  his  able  corps  of  assistants,  Misses  Colby, 
Martin,  Hill  and  McGinnis,  the  two  last  named,  former  pupils  of  the 
Institution,  deserve  great  praise  for  their  devotion  to  their  duties. 
Although  the  number  of  assistant  teachers  is  one  less  than  last 
year,  yet  by  a  new  management  of  the  classes,  it  is  found  that  the 
present  number  is  sufficient. 

The  course  of  study  this  term  diflfers  but  little  from  the  last, 
except  the  substitution  of  new  studies  in  the  advanced  department 
lor  some  completed  last  term.  The  classes  are  divided  into  three 
departments,  a  primary,  intermediate  and  advanced.  In  the  primary 
department  the  first  principles  are  taught,  such  as  reading  difi"erent 
kinds  of  raised  print,  spelling  and  the  rudimentary  principles  of 
arithmetic.  In  this  department  also,  great  attention  is  given  to  object 
lessons.  This  study  is  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  teachers,, 
who  having  been  blind  all  her  life  until  recently,  knows  exactly  the 
difficulties  she  encountered,  and  is  therefore  a  model  teacher  in  this 
respect. 

In  the  intermediate  department  the  subjects  of  Geography,  his- 
tory, English  Grammar  and  Arithmetic  are  thoroughly  taught.  The 
teachers  being  seeing  persons,  and  having  had  years  of  experience  in 
teaching  the  blind,  fill  their  positions  as  no  others,  not  having  the 
same  experience  could  do. 

In  the  advanced  department,  presided  over  by  the  principal 
teacher,  the  higher  branches  are  taught,  such  as  Geometry,  Algebra,. 
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Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Natural  Philosophy,  Moral  Philosophy, 
Civil  Government,  Chemistry,  Declamation,  etc.  In  these  studies 
our  pupils  acquit  themselves  in  a  manner  that  would  not  do  discred  t 
to  the  seeing  in  our  best  institutions. 

In  order  to  make  a  good  teacher  for  the  blind,  one  must  be  able 
to  illustrate  well,  not  only  by  lecture,  but  by  improvising  and  explain- 
ing such  apparatus  as  is  found  necessary  to  enable  the  pupil  to  more 
readily  comprehend  the  subject.  Our  facilities  for  teaching  at  pres- 
ent are  very  good.  The  library  for  the  blind  is  pretty  well  supplied 
with  choice  books  of  different  kinds,  some  text-books  and  some  literary 
works  of  the  best  authors.  The  library  for  the  seeing  teachers,  since 
the  addition  made  last  year,  is  sufficiently  stocked  with  books  of  refer- 
ence to  make  teaching  less  laborious  than  heretofore. 

As  before  stated,  our  pupils  are  taught  to  read  the  different  kinds 
of  raised  print,  and  the  library  being  open  to  them  every  day,  they 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  improving  in  this  branch  of 
education.  An  hour  or  two  every  evening  is  devoted  by  the  teachers 
to  general  reading,  the  pupils  being  divided  into  classes,  according  to 
their  ages  and  attainments.  Most  of  the  pupils  have  not  only  done 
well  in  scholarship,  but  the  record  kept  of  their  deportment  is  highly 
creditable  to  them.  A  regular  record  is  also  kept  of  their  daily  reci- 
tations, and  from  these  marks"  the  weekly,  monthly  and  yearly 
standing  of  each  pupil  is  computed  the  same  as  in  colleges  for  the 
seeing. 

MUSICAL  DEPARTMENT, 

In  this  department,  under  the  management  of  Prof.  M.  A.  Gilsinn, 
the  progress  of  the  pupils  has  been  very  marked.  The  following  is  a 
statement  of  the  number  under  instruction,  and  the  instruments 
taught : 

Piano,  53;  organ,  9;  violin,  14;  guitar,  16;  flute,  2;  clarionette,  2; 
viola,  1;  double  bass,  1.  Two  chorus  classes;  two  vocal  classes;  be- 
sides a  class  in  printing  music  in  braille. 

A  number  of  pupils  are  anxious  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  organ,  believing  that  it  would  enable  them  to  secure  positions 
as  church  organists.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Gilsinn,  however,  that 
in  order  to  acquire  such  skill  in  performance  on  this  instrument  as  to 
qualify  one  for  the  position,  the  Institution  should  be  supplied  with  a 
pipe  organ,  with  two  banks  of  keys  and  pedals,  as  the  registration  and 
manipulation  of  an  organ  should  be  learned  previous  to  taking  such 
a  position.  At  the  close  of  the  last  term  a  concert  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music  was  given  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Institution,  which  was 
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largely  attended  by  a  highly  appreciative  audience,  who  gave  evi- 
dence of  being  greatly  pleased  with  the  performance. 

MECHANICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

In  this  department,  with  Mr.  J.  H.  Wilson  as  foreman,  valuable 
instruction  has  been  given,  and  a  large  amount  of  work  performed. 
A  great  mistake  is  made  by  most  persons  in  supposing  that  this 
department  can  be  made  a  source  of  revenue  ;  whereas,  it  should  be 
regarded  simply  as  a  department  of  instruction.  In  no  institution  in 
the  United  States  is  the  mechanical  department  expected  to  more 
than  pay  its  own  expenses  ;  few,  if  any,  do  even  so  well.  The  pupils 
are  all  apprentices,  only  four  or  five  out  of  forty,  who  spend  one  hour 
or  more  each  day  in  the  shop,  being  able  to  manufacture  a  salable 
broom.  At  first  they  work  slowly,  and  waste  a  good  deal  of  material. 
One  shop,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  following  exhibit,  has  hardly  paid 
expenses;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  for  some  time  past 
broom  corn  (broom  making  being  the  leading  trade  taught)  has  been 
high,  and  the  broom  trade,  like  all  other  kinds  of  business,  very  greatly 
depressed. 

The  following  is  an  exhibit  of  the  financial  condition  of  this 
department  from  October  14,  1875,  the  day  the  shop  was  turned  over 
by  the  lessee  to  the  Institution ;  prior  to  this  date,  under  the  leasing 
system,  the  management  of  the  Institution  not  having  access  to  the 
books  of  the  lessee,  could  not  know,  nor  was  it  important  that  they 
should  know,  what  the  receipts  and  expenditures  were  : 


Total  purchases  from  October  14,  1875,  to  November  30, 1876   $1,644  67 

Exnencp^  (Overwork  $127  05 

^^P^"^^M  Petty  expenses   40  29 

  167  34 

Total  $1,812  01 


Sales  $804  56 

Machinery  on  hand   461  22 

Brooms  on  hand   213  00 

Material  on  hand   200  00 

Total   $1,678  78 


GIRLS'  WORK  DEPARTMENT. 

In  this  department  the  following  branches  are  taught:  Sewing 
.  by  hand  and  on^the  machine,  knitting,  crotcheting,  etc.    Most  of  the 
girls' clothing  is  made  in  this  department;  most  of  the  boys' under- 
wear, and  all  the  sheets,  comforts,  towels,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  the 
Institution. 
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The  following  table  will  show  what  has  been  done  in  this  depart- 
ment since  the  last  report: 


Napkins   299 

Sheets   127 

Shirts   85 

Skirts   29 

Pillow  cases   203 

Towels   278 

Dresses   74 

Aprons   53 

Chemises..   23 

Drawers   53 

Boys'  waists   25 

Handkerchiefs   49 

Table  cloths   7 

Night  dresses   9 


Besides  about  300  pieces  of  fancy  work. 

The  following  table  of  expenses  is  submitted  as  an  estimate  of 
the  amount  necessary  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Institution  for 
the  ensuing  two  years  : 


Current  expenses  $30,000  00 

Salaries,  officers  and  teachers   14,100  00 

Repairs  and  house  furnishing   2,400  00 

Total.....  $46,500  00 


This  estimate  is  made  in  view  of  "  hard  times/'  as  low  as  the 
necessities  of  the  Institution  will  permit.  I  have  not  the  statement 
before  me  at  this  writing,  but  a  careful  computation  of  the  cost  per 
capita,"  has  been  made  by  the  best  of  authority,  which  shows  that 
the  average  cost  of  maintaining  pupils  in  the  various  institutions  of 
the  United  States  is  $350.00.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  cost  provided 
for  in  the  above  table,  exclusive  of  repairs  and  house  furnishing,  is 
$220.00.  Our  State  has  made  liberal  provision  for  the  education  of 
her  seeing  children  ;  a  munificent  fund  is  set  apart,  and  is  constantly 
augmenting  for  this  wise  purpose,  and  so  jealous  are  the  people  of 
the  State  of  the  sacredness  of  this  fund,  that  it  is  made  a  grave  offence 
for  the  officers  of  State,  however  great  the  stress  may  be  upon  the 
treasury,  to  divert  a  dollar  of  it  from  its  legitimate  purpose.  Why 
cannot  a  similar  fund  be  set  apart  and  made  equally  sacred,  equally 
munificent  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  blind,  and  thus  place  all 
on  an  equal  footing?  They  need  education  even  more  than  the  see- 
ing; they  need  it  as  a  stimulus  to  honorable  exertion  in  life's  battle ; 
they  need  it  in  order  that  they  may  become  good  and  useful  citizens. 
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It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  inany  of  the  pupils  who  are  edu- 
cated in  this  Institution  go  back  to  their  rural  homes,  not  only  the 
best  educated  persons  in  the  family,  but  the  best  in  their  immediate 
neighborhood.  In  this  way  families  and  neighborhoods  are  elevated 
in  the  scale  of  knowledge  and  refinement,  and  thus  the  influence  of 
the  Institution  for  effecting  good  is  not  confined  solely  to  the  blind. 
Education  being  the  foundation  upon  which  the  safety  and  liberty  of 
the  people  rests,  it  becomes  a  great  duty  of  the  State  to  foster  every 
means  of  extending  its  benefits  to  all  classes  and  conditions — the  rich, 
the  poor,  the  blind  as  well  as  the  seeing. 

I  do  not  now,  and  never  did,  favor  that  parsimonious  and  narrow 
policy  of  conducting  an  institution  of  this  kind  which  would  provide 
only  for  "keeping  soul  and  body  together     a  policy  which  would 
dwarf  that  physical  development,  which  in  the  blind,  more  than  any 
other  class  of  children,  needs  to  be  nurtured  and  sustained,  and  with- 
out which  the  mental  faculties  languish  and  contract  simply  from  lack 
of  that  pabulum  derived  from  wholesome  food,  regular  habits,  and 
such  gymnastic  and  sanitary  measures  as  are  usually  provided  and 
prescribed  in  every  well  ordered  institution  for  the  blind.    On  the 
other  hand,  a  grave  mistake  has  been  made  in  some  of  the  States,  as  I 
conceive,  in  the  erection  of  immensely  costly  buildings  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind  ;  "  mere  show,  signifying  nothing."   Plain,  commo- 
dious buildings,  constructed  not  for  show,  but  for  comfort  and  conven- 
ience, is  all  that  is  required.  Better  that  an  institution  should  be  well 
supplied  with  books,  maps,  charts  and  other  appliances  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  pupils,  physically  and  mentally,  than  that  enormous 
sums  of  money  should  be  invested  in  massive  and  costly  buildings, 
which,  perchance,  may  please  the  eye  of  the  passer  by,  but  benefits 
not  the  unfortunate  inmates.   Even  the  tax-payer,  perhaps,  may  feel  an 
evanescent  degree  of  pride  in  his  State  that  can  afford  to  lavish  such 
large  sums  of  money  in  the  erection  of  such  extravagantly  costly  build- 
ings for  eleemosynary  purposes;  but  when  hard  times  and  high  taxes 
begin  to  pinch  and  grind  him,  he  no  longer  looks  with  favor  on  such 
-expenditures.   It  is  high  time  that  the  idea  that  the  erection  of  such 
buildings  was  evidence  of  the  wealth,  dignity  and  power  of  a  State 
was  supplanted  by  the  more  rational  and  less  expensive  one.  Then  let 
economy  and  prudence  mark  their  management,  and  the  interests  of 
the  unfortunate   will  be  equally  well  subserved,  and  all  classes 
thereby  benefited. 

While  I  do  not  claim  that  our  Institution  is  more  economically  man- 
aged than  any  other  institution  of  the  kird  in  the  United  States,  yet 
it  may  be  fairly  claimed  that  it  will  compare  favorably  in  this  regard 
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with  any  other  of  the  large  institutions  of  the  country.  Indeed, 
according  to  a  comparison  made  by  the  able  Superintendent  of  the 
Georgia  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Mr.  Williams,  sometimes  since,  the 
Missouri  Institution  stands  at  the  head  in  point  of  economical  man- 
agement. 

INDUSTRIAL  HOME  FOB  THE  BLIND. 

I  cannot  close  this  communication  without  saying  a  word  in  behalf 
of  the  establishment  of  an  industrial  home  for  the  indigent  blind.  It 
would  seem  quite  appropds  that  I  should  make  an  appeal  for  the  found- 
ing of  such  an  institution,  as  in  no  other  way  could  the  subject  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  your  honorable  board,  hoping  that  through 
you  the  Legislature  may  take  hold  of  the  question  and  provide  in  some 
way  for  giving  employment  to  this  class.  I  would  not  ask  that  the 
blind  be  placed  in  a  condition  of  idleness,  but  that  a  place  should  be 
open  to  all  who  were  disposed  to  work.  The  girls,  even  more  than 
the  boys,  require  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution.  What 
father,  much  less  mother,  could  endure  the  thought  of  seeing  a  blind 
child  leave  the  parental  roof,  and  the  paths  which  his  feet  had  often 
trodden,  and  thus  become  familiar,  without  a  penny  to  buy  a  crust 
of  bread,  go  out  into  the  world  to  seek  a  livelihood?  Yet  this  is 
exactly  what  the  management  of  this  Institution  is  compelled  to  witness 
every  year.  These  unfortunate  children  are  of  right  the  peculiar  wards 
of  the  State,  and  ought  to  be  on  account  solely  of  their  unhappy 
affliction,  provided  with  the  facilities  for  making  their  own  living.  The 
blind  who  are  educated  in  this  Institution  are  too  proud  to  beg,  have 
too  much  respect  for  themselves  and  their  Alma  Mater  to  do  so.  They 
scorn  the  professional  beggar  ;  all  they  ask  is  that  the  opportunity  be 
afforded  them  of  making  their  own  living.  About  ten  years  ago  the 
girls  of  this  lustitution,  feeling  a  pressing  necessity  for  an  industrial 
home  for  those  of  their  number  who  are  destitute,  organized  a  society 
among  themselves,  which  they  designated  as  the  Girls'  Industrial 
Band."  At  their  first  meeting  they  raised  a  fund  of  one  dollar  and 
ninety  cents,  which  they  expended  in  working  material.  Saturday 
afternoons,  their  only  holidays,  were  set  apart  for  working  up  their 
small  investment.  When  the  articles  manufactured  were  sold;  the 
proceeds  were  reinvested,  and  by  this  means,  and  the  giving  of  con- 
certs during  the  winter,  one  hundred  dollars  was  realized.  The  fol- 
lowing spring  a  number  of  benevolent  ladies  of  St.  Louis  kindly 
came  forward  and  assisted  in  giving  a  festival,  the  receipts  of  which 
amounted  to  nine  hundred  dollars  ;  so  that  from  the  proceeds  of  work^ 
concerts,  festivals  and  subscriptions,  they  have  now  in  bonds  of  La- 
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.  fayette  and  Pettis  counties,  three  thousand  dollars,  and  in  cash,  some 
fifteen  hundred  dollars.  These  poor  girls  now  appeal  to  you,  and 
through  you  to  the  Legislature,  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  this  most 
worthy  enterprise.  A  few  thousand  dollars  would  enable  them  to 
found  such  an  institution,  after  which  it  would  be  able  in  a  great  meas- 
ure to  pay  its  own  expenses. 

The  number  of  pupils  who  have  received  instruction  in  the  Insti- 
tution since  my  last  biennial  report  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight ; 
number  dropped  from  the  roll  since  last  report,  fifty-four ;  most  of 
these  have  been  honorably  discharged,  while  few  have  left  the  State ; 
died,  one  ;  .number  admitted  since  last  report,  forty-six  ;  number 
now  on  the  roll,  one  hundred ;  number  now  in  actual  attendance, 
ninety-four. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  PUPILS 


CATALOGUE  OF  PUPILS  NOW  ON  PvOLL. 


Name — Females. 


Adams,  Ella  

Anderson,  Mary  

Bollin*j:er,  Alnia  

Bayles,  Emma  

Berry,  Laura  

Bolton,  Mollie  

Burk,  Katie  

Caine,  Katie  

Cline,  Martha  

Critz,  Martha  

Doyle.  Daisy  

Fontana,  Emma  

Fontansi,  Lizzie  

Foster,  Amanda  

Freilas,  Lucy  

Garei-che,  Amelia  

Givens,  Mollie  

Gerald,  Mao^gie  

Griltith,  Lucy   .. 

Guereke,  Mamie  

Gunn,  Mamie  

Hall,  Maggie  

Harris,  Jennie  

Hartrig.  Mena  

Heitkamp,  Josie  

Hendrix,  Lilly  

Hull,  Ka  ie  

Hulsmann,  Louisa  

Hunt,  Mary  

Kunz,  Barbara  

Livingston,  Dariririus. 

Livingston,  Susan  

Litsinger,  Louisa  

Manard,  Belle  

McNish,  Nettie....  

Mockbee,  Mamie  

Nelson,  Dulcena  , 

Richardson,  Cordelia... 

Eychlicki  Julia  

Seybold.  Cynthia  

Sheer,  Alma  

Sipes,  Annie  

Sloan,  Jennie  

Smith,  Susan  

Smith,  Mary  E  

Truell,  Naiinie  

Wilson,  Louisa  

Woods,  Sarah  

Woods,  Melvina.  

Woodson,  Mary  

Woodson,  Nancv  


County. 


Lincoln. 
Johnson. 
Knox. 
St.  Louis. 


Callav^ray. 
St.  Louis. 
.Crawford. 
Ozark. 
Bollinger. 
St.  Louis. 
St.  Louis. 
St.  Louis. 
Cape  Giradeau 
Audrain. 
St.  Louis. 
Pike. 

St.  Louis. 

Buchanan. 

St.  Louis. 

St  Louis. 

Phelps. 

St.  Louis. 

St.  Louis. 

St.  Louis. 

Audrain. 

St.  Louis. 

St  Louis. 

Putnam. 

St.  Louis. 

Macon. 

Macon. 

St.  Louis. 

St  Louis. 

Linn. 

Pt^ttis. 

St.  Charles. 

Audrain. 

St..  Louis. 

Johnson. 

Pettis. 

Harrison. 

St.  Louis. 

St.  Louis. 

Daviess. 

Pettis. 

St.  Louis. 

St.  Louis 

Polk. 

Audrain. 

Audrain. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  PUPILS— Continued. 


Name— Males. 


County. 


Bain,  George  

Bardleman,  Henry..., 

Blades,  George  

Bleu  mm,  Tiieo  

Blythe,  Charles  

Boone,  John  

Brown,  John  

Bray,  James  

De  Jarnetr,  Josiah..., 
Dogorett,  William.... 

Donelly,  Enoch  

Dorr,  Frank  

Ellis,  William  

Franklin,  James  

Goebel,  Charles  

Golden,  James  

Greenhalgh,  Chas.... 

Greenhalgh,  Wm  

Guibor.  Lewis  

Hall,  Edgar  , 

Harrison,  John  , 

Heil,  Charles  

Herkenhofl;  Fred  

Holcher,  Fred  

Howard,  James  

Kampraier,  William, 
Klosterman,  Alvion., 

Leaky,  George  

Lawrence,  George..., 

Malone,  Dennis  

May,  Thomas  

McBride,  William.... 

Mclntv  re,  Robert  

McGuire,  Edward.... 

McDonald,  John  

Moore,  Martin  

Morrison,  William... 

Munch,  Joseph  

O'Fallon,  Michael.... 

Orrick,  Charles  

Pfouts,  William  

Purcell,  Joseph  

Kaines,  1-aac  

Robertson,  Samuel.. 

Smith,  Walter  , 

Thomas,  Beiinie  

Tutt,  Samuel..  , 

Wilson,  Robert  

West,  Benjamin  


St.  Louis. 
St.  Louis. 
Marion. 
St.  Louis. 
Johnson. 
Macon. 
Franklin. 
St.  Louis. 
Moniteau. 
St.  Louis. 
Jackson. 
St.  Louis. 
St.  Louis. 
St.  Charles. 
St.  Louis. 
St.  Louis. 
St.  Louis. 
St.  Louis. 
Phelps. 
St.  Louis. 
St.  Louis. 
St.  Louis. 
St  Louis, 
Moniteau. 
St.  Louis. 
St.  Louis. 
Nodaway. 
Bates. 
Jackson. 
Pettis. 
Jackson. 


St.  Louis, 
Atchison. 
St.  Louis. 
Madison. 
St.  Louis. 
St.  Louis. 
St.  Charles. 
St.  Louis. 
St.  Louis. 
Jasper. 
Macon. 
Pettis. 
Lafayette. 
Osage. 
Andrew. 
Mercer. 
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AMOUNT  RECEIVED  BY  SUPEKINTENDENT  FOR  TWO  YEARS  ENDING 

NOVEMBER  30,  1876. 


April 

13 

May 

11 

J  une 

8 

8 

July 

13 

13 

13 

Aug. 

10 

Sept. 

14, 

Oct. 

12 

12 

Nov. 

9. 

9 

Dec. 

14 

14 

14 

1876. 

Jan. 

11 

11 

11 

11. 

11. 

Feb. 

8. 

8 

March 

8 
10 

10 

April 

11 

11 

May 

9 
9 

9 

9 

June 

1 

July 

11 

11 

Aug. 

8 

8 

Sept. 

8 

13. 

13 

13 

Oct. 

10 

10 

Nov. 

14 

14 

Pupils'  clothing  refunded  

Calf  

Railroad  fare  refunded  

Clothing  refunded  

Clothing  refunded  

Railroad  fare  refunded  

Old  force  pump  

Michael  O 'Fallon  , 

Michael  O 'Fallon  

Michael  O'Fallon  

Railroad  fare  refunded  

Michael  O'Fallon  

Discount  on  beds  

Mechanical  Department  

Railroad  fare  refunded  

Gas  discount  

Cash  refunded  by  pupils  

Error  in  bill,  C.  B.  Bray  

Michael  O'Fallon  

Error  in  check,  January  8th... 

Mechanical  Department  

Mechanical  Department  

Error  in  bill,  Samuel  Cupples 

Error  in  bill,  John  Tanton  

Mechanical  Department  

Discount  on  gas  bill  

Mechanical  Department  

Cash  refunded  by  pupil  

Rent  of  room  

Discount  on  gas  bill  

Mechanical  Department  

Cash  refunded  by  pupils  

Mechanical  Department  

Rent  of  room  

Railroad  fare  refunded  

Mechanical  Department  , 

Sale  of  old  iron  

Rent  of  room  

Rent  of  room  

Railroad  fare  refunded  

Mechanical  Department  

Error  in  bill,  Hull  &  Co  

Rent  of  room  

Rent  of  room  

Mechanical  Department  


Total 
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AMOUNT  EXPENDED  FOR  TWO  YEARS  ENDING  NOVEMBER  30,  1876. 


Officers'  salaries  ^  !  $13,155  85 

Insurance  I  598  00 

Pupils'  clothing  J  1,501  29 

Fuel  and  light  i  2.696  65 

Repairs,  etc,   9,507  83 

Current  expenses   29,928  91 


Total. 


$57,888  53 


AMOUNT  EXPENDED  BY  COMMITTEE  FOR  REPAIRS  AND  HOUSE  FUR- 
NISHING. 


1875. 

May 

11  

July 

28  

28  , , , 

28,.,, 

28 

28  

28,,, 

28 

Aug. 

10  ,, 

16  

16  

16  

25 

28  ,, 

28,  ,, 

Sept. 

6  , 

11,,, 

14  , 

14 

14 

14 

Oct. 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

Dec. 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1876. 

Jan. 

11 

11 

Feb. 

8 

8 

March 

10  , 

10  

10 

April 

n 

11  

Discount  on  warrant  , 

Jordon  Horticultural  Company,  shade  trees  

Cornelius  Lynch,  repairing  roof.  

John  King,  plastering  , 

Sylvester  Hand  &  Co  ,  repairing  range  , 

P.  Glynn  &  Co.,  plumbing  

Hogan  it  Wymer,  whitening  

J.  W.  O'Connell,  painting  , 

J.  H.  McNamara,  Superintendent  of  repairs  

David  Eoden,  plumbing  •.  

J.  J.  O'Brien,  carpentry  

J.  W.  O'Connell,  painting  

Nimrod  Snyder,  Superintendent  repairs  

J.  J.  O'Brien,  carpentry  

John  King,  plastering  

J.  H.  McNamara,  Superintendent  repairs  

Hogan  &  Wymer,  whitening  

A.  J.  Geraghty,  papering  

Mitchell  Furniture  Company,  furniture  

St.  Louis  Woven  Wire  Mattress  Company,  beds  

David  Roden,  plumbing  

J.  W.  O'Connell,  painting  

C.  B.  Bray,  matting  

William  Keane,  repairing  pavement  

St.  Louis  VV^oven  Wire  Mattress  Company,  iron  beds. 

John  Fraim,  inspectinj;;  boiler  

Shickle,  Harrison  &  Co.,  repairing  banisters  

J.  W.  Otto,  repairing  pianos  

J.  H.  McNamara,  Superintendent  of  repairs  

Southern  Planing  Mill,  lumber  

Chris.  Rosson,  clock  

Buford  &  Field,  feed  cutter  

W.  H.  Hagerty,  house  furnishing  

W.  E,  Kortkamp,  house  furnishing  


M.  Voepel,  house  furnishing  

John  Ringen,  repairs  

David  Roden,  repairs  

James  Davis,  repairs  

Cheever,  Burchard  &  Co.,  cutlery.... 
St.  Louis  Paint  Company,  glass,  etc. 

James  Davis,  glazing,  etc  

St.  Louis  Paint  Company,  glass  

T.  R.  PuUis,  window  guards  


$400  00 
40  00 
70  00 
300  00 
35  00 
203  00 
300  00 
1,000  00 
100  00 
100  00 
843  50 
1,000  00 
25  00 
486  70 
50  00 
75  00 
94  00 
148  50 
38  00 
480  00 
112  00 
471  00 
312  02 
75  00 
520  00 
10  00 
242  50 
150  00 
75  00 
10  80 
6  75 
6  50 
57  49 
31  20 

5  40 

2  55 
75  00 
31  55 

8  00 

9  70 
10  12 

3  60 
317  25 
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AMOUNT  EXPENDED  BY  COMMITTEE— Continued. 


q 

Trftn  a 

1 1 

11 

11 

r  cu. 

Q 

Q 

Q 

Q 

fi 

8 

July 

11  

11  

August 

8  

8  

8  

8  

8  

8ept. 

13  

13  

13  

Oct. 

10  ,,,, 

10  

Nov. 

14  

Dec. 

14  

14  

Jamea  Dorris,  carpentiy  , 

M.  Voepel,  queensware  

Jacob  Schnell,  repairino^  musical  instrument  

Westlake  &  Button,  repairing  machines  

P.  H.  Mahon,  treadles  

John  Kupferle,  steam-fittino;'  

Southern  Planing  Mill,  lumber  

D.  A.  Buck,  sewing  machine  

John  Kupterle,  cam  stock  with  dies  „  

P.  H.  McNab,  tongs  

Singer  Manufacturing  Company,  sewing  machines. 

Jacob  Schnell,  repairing  musical  instrument  

W.  K.  Thompson,  masonry  in  engine  house  

David  Roden,  plumbing  

"W.  E.  Kortkamp,  repairs,  etc  

David  Roden,  repairs  

James  Davis,  carpentry  

John  Clark,  plumbing  

Southern  Planing  Mill,  window  frames  

Hull  &  Cozzens,  repairing  range  , 

James  Doris,  carpentry  

J.  Gr.  Bluthardt,  plumbing  

Wheedon  &  Tyler,  carpet  , 

James  Doris,  carpentry  , 

4t  ^^  a 

Westlake  &  Button,  machinery  , 

Samuel  S.  Cupples,  tools  

Total  


RECAPITULATION. 


Appropriation  for  maintenance  

"         renovations,  repairs,  etc 

"         officer's  salaries  

*'  books  

Pupils'  clothing  refunded  , 

Total  

Officers'  salaries  

Insurance  

Pupils'  clothing  

Fuel  and  light  ^  

liepairs,  etc  

Maintenance  

Total  


$30,000  00 
10,000  GO 
13,155  85 
300  00 
1,501  29 

$54,957  14 

$13,155  85 
598  00 
1,501  29 
2,696  65 
9,507  83 
29,928  91 


$57,388  53 
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•CITIZENS'  SAVINGS  BANK  IN  ACCOUNT  WITH  MISSOURI  INSTITUTION 
FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 


1875. 

Oct. 

13  

14  

14  

16  ,  , 

Nov. 

10  

Dec. 

11  

3  

18  

18  

18,  ,., 

1876. 

Jan. 

20  

12  

12  

12  

12 

12  

12  

12  ,,, 

Feb. 

9 

9  ,, 

March 

11  ... 

11  

April 

12 

12  

12  

May 

10  ,, 

10  

10 

10  

June 

2,,,, 

July 

12 

12 

12 

9 

Sep. 

5  .... 

14  

14  ... 

14  

Nov. 

13  , 

15 

18  .. 

18  

1875. 

Oct. 

81  

Nov. 

80  

Dec. 

31  

1876. 

Jan. 

81  

Feb. 
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certificate  per  Joseph  O'Neil,  Treasurer  

allowance  by  county  court  to  M.  O'Fallon. 

railroad  fare  refunded  

Check  "Woven  Wire  Mattress  Company  

allowance  by  county  court  to  M.  O'Fallon.. 

State  warrants  

J.  H.  Wilson  for  Dr.  Mc Workman  

receipts  mechanical  department  

railroad  fare  refunded  by  John  McNish  

refunded  by  Laclede  Gas  Light  Company.. 


check  State  Treasurer  

refunded  error  in  carpets,  G.  B.  Bray  

refunded  by  J.  G.  May,  railroad  fare  I 

pupils'  clothino:,  Hattie  Recker  I 

county  court  for  Michael  O'Fallon  j 

error  in  check,  January  S,  1876  ' 

sales  from  workshop  

five  per  cent,  off  gas  bill  ' 

sales  from  mechanical  department  | 

amount  refunded  by  Cupples  ; 

amount  refunded  by  Tanton  } 

discount  oa  gas  bill  ' 

receipts  from  workshop  ' 

Sales  from  workshop  ; 

pupils'  clothing  refunded  by  McNish  j 

railroad  fare  refunded  by  Truell  ; 

rebate  on  gas  bill  ' 

rent  of  room  in  workshop  j 

workshop  j 

pupiis'  clothes  refunded.  B.  Thomas  

New  York  draft  ! 

rent  of  front  room  in  shop  i 

railroad  fare  of  pupils  refunded  \ 

receipts  musical  department  | 

sales  workshop  

rent  of  room  

old  iron  sold  

collector  New  Orleans,  Lousiana  

rent  of  room  

railroad  fare  of  pupil  refunded  

sales  from  workshop  , 

State  warrants  

Singer  Manufacturing  Co.,  (health  lift)... 

work  department  .,  

rent  of  rooms  


Total. 


By  checks  paid  this  month. 


Dr. 

$436  02 
4  00 
12  00 
25  00 

4  00 
15,500  00 

49  00 
20  31 

5  00 
3  00 

2,776  70 

10  00 
2  00 

2  00 
8  00 

24 
67  03 

3  75 
31  60 

47 

1  47 

3  85 
245  57 

83  14 
12  50 

4  25 

2  45 
20  00 

101  44 
8  90 
36  75 
20  00 
31  05 

300  00 
34  26 

11  50 
10  23 
38  75 
28  50 

2  50 
56  82 
6,325  00 

50  00 
50  88 
15  00 


Cr. 


526,454  46 


superintendent's  report. 
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IN  ACCOUNT  WITH  CITIZENS'  SAVINGS  BANK- Continued. 


By  checks  paid  this  month, 


Balance  due  Citizens'  Savings  Bank,  No- 
vember 30,  1876  


Dr. 


Cr. 

$1,231  9a 
505  91 
1,136  85 
2,020  75 
2,643  44 

$31,175  57 
26,454  46- 


$4,721  11 


On  hand  $14,000  State  warrants  in  favor  of  Joseph  O'Nell,  Treasurer,  uncollected- 
I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  statement  is  correct. 

JOSEPH  O'NEIL,  Treasurer, 
Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me,  this  12th  day  of  December,  1876. 

THOS.  K.  GLEESON, 

Notary  Public  St.  Louis  County,  Mo. 
Qualified  May  31, 1876,  for  a  term  expiring  May  31,  1882. 
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Resolved^  That  2,000  copies  of  the  biemiial  report  of  the  Trustees  of  Missouri 
Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  be  printed;  1,000  for  the  appendix  of  the 
Journal,  50O  for  the  use  of  the  Asylum,  and  500  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 

Read  and  adopted  January  24th,  1879. 

W.  Y.  PEMBERTON,  Sec'y  Senate. 

House— On  motion  of  Mr.  McUormick,  500  copies  of  the  Report  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  were  ordered  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
House. 

W.  S.  SEYMOUR,  Chief  Clerk, 

February  3, 1879. 
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JREPORT 


His  Excellency^  John  S.  Phelps,  Governor  of  Missouri: 

The  Trustees  of  the  "  Missouri  Institution  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind"  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  information,  and  that 
of  the  General  Assembly,  their  eleventh  biennial  report  of  the  edu- 
cational services  rendered  by  this  Institution  during  the  years  of 
1877  and  1878;  the  cost  of  its  maintenance  to  the  State,  its  present 
•condition,  and  also  estimates  for  its  support  for  the  coming  years  of 
1879  and  1880. 

The  general  details  of  these  subjects  will  be  found  in  the  reports 
of  the  Superintendent  and  Treasurer  of  the  Institution,  herewith 
submitted,  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  for  the  Trustees  to  recapit- 
ulate further  than  to  emphasize  such  points  as  they  may  deem  of 
special  importance. 

The  Literary  department,  under  the  direction  of  Mr,  John  T.  Sib- 
ley, has  more  than  sustained  its  former  standard  for  rapid  and  thor- 
ough instruction ;  and  the  introduction  of  the  simple  but  ingenious 
and  efficient  devices  invented  by  Mr.  Sibley  for  facilitating  Braille 
writing,  and  the  delineation  of  geometrical  figures  and  outline  maps 
by  which  the  geographical  characteristics  of  boundaries,  courses  of 
rivers  and  mountain  ranges,  the  location  of  towns,  islands,  etc.,  can 
readily  be  produced  and  duplicated,  without  cost  beyond  that  of  the 
paper  used,  so  that  copies  can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  pupil 
in  the  classes,  to  enable  each  one  to  follow  the  instructions  and  re- 
citations as  they  progress,  have  been  of  great  advantage  to  the  sys- 
tem of  instruction  in  this  Institution,  and  are  likely  to  work  similar 
revolutions  in  the  systems  of  other  institutions  by  their  imme- 
diate adoption.  The  approval  and  commendations  passed  upon  these 
devices  at  the  late  biennial  convention  of  teachers  of  the  blind  held 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  are  an  indorsement  of  their  value  as  educational 
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adjuncts.  It  is  gratifying  that  we  can  claim  these  inventions  as  hav* 
ing  emanated  from  the  professional  thought  and  ingenuity  of  an  (sffi- 
cer  of  this  Institution. 

The  course  of  literary  studies,  sanctioned  by  the  Trustees,  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  fundamental  branches  of  an  English  educa- 
tion, such  as  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  an- 
cient and  modern  history  and  civil  government,  though  occasional 
instructions  are  given  in  the  more  advanced  branches  whenever  the 
culture  of  the  classes  will  admit,  or  individual  talent  may  seem  to 
justify  it. 

MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

The  quickened  sensibilities  manifested  by  all  the  other  senses  of 
the  blind,  to  compensate  for  or  supplement  the  loss  of  sight,  rea- 
der such  persons  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  humanizing,  as  well 
as  the  pleasurable  effects  of  mnsic,  and  make  them  apt  scholars 
in  both  vocal  and  instrumental  instruction.  It  is  thought  wise,  there- 
fore, as  well  as  humane,  to  give  all  proper  latitude  to  the  development 
of  such  musical  talent  as  may  be  discovered  in  the  pupils  ;  for  in  ad- 
dition to  the  considerations  just  named,  as  an  immediate  or  collateral 
means  of  support,  a  knowledge  of  music  is  often  of  immense  value  to 
the  blind.  Its  encouragement,  therefore,  is  important  as  a  branch  of 
instruction. 

MECHANICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  mechanical  department  is  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
Mr.  J.  H.  Wilson, and  embraces  broom-making,  cane-seating,  and  mat- 
tress-making. The  present  system  of  paying  a  salary  to  the  princi- 
pal of  this  department,  so  as  to  have  his  whole  services,  and  of  buy- 
ing the  raw  material  and  selling  the  manufactured  product,  proves  to 
be  far  more  desirable  in  the  way  of  morals,  instruction,  discipline  and 
economy,  than  the  former  plan  of  leasing  out  the  work-shop  and  labor 
of  the  pupils  ;  and  so  long  as  we  can  keep  such  an  eflScient  and  con- 
scientious head  to  that  department  as  the  present  incumbent  has 
shown  himself  to  be,  we  shall  continue  to  look  for  the  same  satisf.de- 
tory  results. 

In  the  girls'  "  work-room,"  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Sibley,  it 
will  be  seen  by  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  that  quite  a  large 
amount  of  work  has  been  performed,  such  as  willow  work,  sewing 
with  needle  as  well  as  the  machine,  knitting,  crocheting,  and  such 
domestic  duties  as  are  indispensable  to  good  house-keeping,  and 
which  are  required  of  the  pupils  in  such  manner  as  may  best  comport 
with  their  respective  ages  and  individual  aptitude. 
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FINANCIAL. 

The  treasurer's  report  shows  that  from  the  appropriations  made 
by  the  Legislature,  and  from  other  sources,  his  total  receipts  for  the 
last  two  years  were  ^59,117.29,  and  that  he  has  paid  out  on  checks  and 
for  interest  on  over  payments  by  himself  $54,661.80,  leaving  a  balance 
of  $4,455.49,  against  which  there  are  outstanding  checks  for  November 
for  $56.25,  which  reduces  the  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  to 
$4,399.24  on  the  31st  of  December,  1878. 

The  bills  for  December  having  been  now  audited  and  checks 
drawn  for  the  same  to  the  amount  of  .^2,016.71,  will  be  presented  to 
and  paid  by  the  treasurer  out  of  the  balance  above  named.  This 
leaves  the  Institution  free  from  all  liabilities  up  to  January  1,  1879, 
with  a  clear  balance  in  the  treasurer's  hands  of  |2,382.53.  This,  of 
course,  will  then  cover  the  transactions  for  twenty-six  months,  dating 
from  our  last  report  of  November,  1876.  The  estimated  expenses  for 
the  coming  two  years,  as  shown  by  the  Superintendent's  report,  ag- 
gregate $47,100.00,  and  the  trustees  not  only  indorse,  but  respectfully 
urge  the  importance  of  the  full  allowance  of  the  special  items  for  re- 
pairs, books,  school  apparatus  and  house-furnishing. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Your  attention  is  respectfully  called  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  Superintendent  for  a  change  in  the  title  or  name  of  the  Institu- 
tion, with  the  view  of  emphasizing,  as  far  as  the  trustees  can,  the  ne- 
cessity for  such  a  change.  At  present,  the  title  of  "Missouri  Institu- 
tion for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  "  is  itself  a  blind  and  stumbling 
block  to  every  one  who  has  to  use  it,  and  is  even  ignored  by  the 
General  Assembly  itself  in  its  official  capacity,  who  have  hitherto 
legislated  for  it  as  the  **  Blind  Asylum,"  when  in  reality  it  is  in  no 
sense  an  asylum  but  a  school^  and  should  be  called  the  "  School  for 
the  Blind,"  for  it  is  not  infrequently  the  case  that  applications  are 
made  from  various  parts  of  the  State,  for  the  admission  of  imbecile 
blind  persons  into  the  Institution,  and  on  some  occasions  such  per- 
sons have  been  sent  here  without  inquiry,  under  the  supposition  that 
there  would  be  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  admission.  Then  judging 
from  this  evidence  of  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  the  public,  as 
to  the  purposes  of  the  Institution,  it  may  be  readily  inferred  that  per- 
sons who  ought  to  be  its  beneficiaries  are  not  here,  because  they  and 
their  friends  believe  it  to  be  an  asylum,  and  not  a  school  of  instruc- 
tion. 
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From  the  character  of  this  building,  which  was  originally  a  small 
dwelling  house,  and  has  been  remodeled  and  added  to  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  want  of  accommodations  required,  it  is  in  many  parts  old 
and  dilapidated,  and  causes  much  more  expense  for  repairs  and  reno- 
vation than  would  otherwise  be  necessary. 

The  trustees  and  officers,  however,  are  ever  mindful  of  the  obli- 
gation that  rests  upon  them  to  spend  no  money  of  the  State  unneces- 
sarily, and  endeavor  to  exercise  their  best  judgment  and  economy  in 
every  outlay  made  for  or  upon  the  Institution. 

Fortunately,  its  sanitary  condition  has  been  exceptionally  good, 
which  is  one  of  the  points  to  be  most  closely  watched  in  old  build- 
ings, where  miasms  are  apt  to  generate  and  spread. 

The  estimates  for  repairs  and  furniture  are  regarded  as  absolutely 
required  for  the  well  being  and  respectability  of  the  Institution ; 
and  that  for  books  and  musical  instruments  equally  so  for  the  proper 
culture  of  the  pupils. 

In  conclusion,  the  trustees  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  state  that 
in  their  judgment  every  one  of  the  officers  and  teachers  of  this  In- 
stitution is  thoroughly  efficient  and  conscientious;  and  that  their  per- 
sonal dispositions  and  tact  in  self- con  troljas  well  as  in  the  command  and 
management  of  those  under  them,  needs  no  better  evidence  than  the 
fact  that  there  is  complete  harmony  in  the  Institution  at  present,  as 
well  among  the  puplis  and  employes  as  among  the  officers,  and  that 
this  harmony  has  prevailed  uninterruptedly  since  their  last  biennial 
report.  We  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Your  obedient  servants, 

SILA8  BENT, 
D.  K.  BAKCLAY, 
JOSEPH  O'NEIL, 
THOS.  E.  TUTT, 
S.  POLLAK, 
N.  B.  THOMPSON, 
H.  CLAY  EWING. 


REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT. 


To  the  Honorable^  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Missouri  Institution 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind: 

Gentlemen — la  conformity  to  the  statute  which  requires  that 
^'The  trustees  and  principal  shall  each  make  detailed  reports,  bien- 
nially, to  the  General  Assembly,  of  the  proceedings,  the  condition  of 
the  Asylum,  the  number  of  pupils,  and  other  facts  connected  with 
the  Institution,  including  the  exact  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
Board,"  I  now  proceed  to  perform  my  part  of  that  duty. 

The  by-laws,  chapter  5,  section  6,  also  require  that  the  superin- 
tendent shall  report  to  the  trustees,  at  each  regular  meeting,  upon 
the  general  conduct,  studies  and  progress  of  the  pupils;  and  shall 
make,  from  time  to  time,  such  other  communications  as  he  may  judge 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  Institution." 

Having  complied  with  this  section  of  your  by-laws,  there  remains 
but  little  for  me  to  do  at  this  time  except  to  lay  before  your  honor- 
able board  the  exact  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  past  two  years, 
Avith  such  other  facts  as  may  be  of  interest  to  the  General  Assembly. 

HEALTH  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

It  has  been  more  than  six  years  since  a  death  has  occurred  among 
the  pupils  in  this  Institution  from  disease,  and  but  one  from  accident. 
This  remarkable  immunity  speaks  more  loudly  than  words  of  the  san- 
itary watchfulness  and  prompt  and  careful  attention  of  our  Institu- 
tion Physician,  Dr.  Pollak.  We  are  pained,  however,  to  have  to 
xecord  the  death  of  Miss  Mena  Hartwig,  who  died  at  her  home,  in  the 
western  part  of  this  city,  during  the  late  vacation.  Miss  Hartwig 
was  one  of  our  most  exemplary  pupils,  as  well  as  one  of  the  brightest 
and  most  promising  scholars  in  the  school.  Her  death  is  deeply 
lamented  by  both  officers  and  pupils.  John  McDonald,  a  pupil  from 
Andrew  county,  soon  after  entering  school  at  the  commencement  of 
the  session  of  1877,  manifested  very  decided  symptoms  of  insanity, 
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which,  growing  worse,  it  was  finally  decided  by  the  board,  after  tak- 
ing the  opinion  of  Drs.  Pollak  and  Boadway,  to  remove  him  to  the 
hospital  at  St.  Joseph  for  the  insane,  where,  we  are  informed,  he  died 
soon  after  his  admission. 

Michael  O'Fallon,  although  not  a  pupil  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
died  at  Chamois  last  summer.  Besides  being  totally  blind,  this 
poor  boy  had  other  natural  infirmities,  which  totally  incapacitated 
him  for  making  a  livelihood  for  himself.  Besides  all  this,  he  was 
homeless  and  friendless,  and  we  notice  his  death  in  this  formal  man- 
ner, in  order  to  show  our  high  appreciation  of  the  good  people  of 
Chamois,  who,  though  he  was  a  stranger  to  them,  took  him  in  and 
kindly  cared  for  him  during  his  brief  sickness,  and  after  his  death,  for 
his  decent  burial. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

It  is  hardly  presumable  that  any  intelligent  person  can  question 
the  wisdom  as  well  as  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary facilities  for  the  education  of  every  child  in  the  State  ;  all  should 
receive  at  least  an  elementary  education.  The  blind  require  peculiar 
facilities,  and  hence  the  system  which  prevails  almost  the  world  over 
for  their  education,  is  necessarily  more  expensive  than  that  which  has 
been  devised  for  the  seeing.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  this  system 
is  wise  and  beneficent  and  necessary,  it  imposes  upon  the  law-making 
power  of  the  State  the  duty  of  protecting  and  fostering  the  system. 
If  it  is  unwise  and  unnecessary,  then  it  should  be  abolished  and  a 
better  one  adopted.  To  shut  out  the  blind  children  of  the  common- 
wealth, however,  from  all  school  advantages,  and  allow  a  large  and 
constantly  augmenting  mass  of  blind  children  to  grow  up  in  be- 
nighted ignorance,  would  certainly  bring  our  great  State  into  disre- 
pute. The  education  of  the  blind  is  quite  as  imperatively  demanded 
as  that  of  the  seeing. 

Our  appropriation  for  the  last  two  years  has  been  $21,375.00  per 
annum.  One  hundred  and  eight  pupils  were  in  attendance  last  year, 
and  one  hundred  and  two  the  year  before.  The  average  attendance 
for  the  two  years  would  fall  little,  if  any,  below  one  hundred.  This 
appropriation,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  for  pay  of  officers  and 
teachers,  employes,  board,  washing,  medicines,  fuel  and  light,  transr 
portation,  house-farnishing,  repairs,  water  license,  insurance,  books,, 
stationery,  school  apparatus  and  clothing;  in  short,  it  covers  all  ex- 
penses of  whatever  kind.    But  the  question  is  asked: 

"  Does  it  pay  to  educate  the  blind,  and  teach  them  trades  ?"  " 
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Let  us  examine  this  question.  It  is  a  fact  patent  to  all  who  have 
a  knowledge  of  the  subject  that  not  less  than  eighty  per  cent,  of  all 
who  come  to  the  Institution  for  education,  are  the  children  of  indi- 
gent parents.  Now,  if  we  can  make  the  larger  proportion  of  this  in- 
digent class  self-supporting,  then  to  this  extent  is  the  State  relieved 
from  their  maintenance,  after  they  shall  have  left  the  Institution.  I 
will  not  say  that  all  our  graduates  are  self-supporting;  but  it  is  safe 
to  state  that  as  large  a  percentage  of  educated  blind  succeed  in  mak- 
ing good  citizens,  and  providing  for  themselves,  as  of  the  seeing. 
Some  fail  in  business,  and  others  won't  try  to  succeed ;  the  wonder  i& 
that  so  many  do  succeed.  During  the  years  I  have  been  connected 
with  the  Institution,  I  could  name  very  many  of  its  beneficiaries  wha 
are  now  making  an  independent  living.  One  young  man,  Mr.  Owen 
Brown  of  Cole  county,  was  honorably  discharged  some  three  years 
ago,  having  in  his  pocket  twenty  five  dollars,  his  earnings  as  assistant 
in  the  musical  department.  To-day  Mr.  Brown  has  invested  in  the 
safest  and  beet  paying  securities,  not  less  than  two  thousand  dollars. 
This  money  he  has  made  by  his  own  unaided  efforts  as  a  book-agent 
and  peddler  of  small  articles  of  merchandise. 

If  this  young  man  lives  for  a  few  years,  he  will  have  acquired  a 
competency  for  life.  Several  blind  men  having  families,  being  toa 
old  of  course  to  enter  the  literary  department,  have  been  taught 
trades  in  the  mechanical  department,  and  are  now  making  an  inde- 
pendent living;  whereas,  before  learning  a  trade,  they  were  entirely 
helpless.  Others,  boys  and  girls,  are  doing  the  same,  teaching  music. 
We  are  acquainted  with  one  young  man  who  is  an  acceptable  minis- 
ter; two  others,  at  least,  are  engaged  in  delivering  popular  lectures,, 
and  rank  well  as  such,  and  are  more  than  making  a  support.  Our 
girls  learn  to  cut,  fit  and  make  their  own  wear,  as  well  as  many  other 
kinds  of  work.  Several  of  our  girls,  graduates  of  this  Institution,  being 
homeless,  have  banded  themselves  together  in  this  city,  in  the  capaci- 
ty of  a  Blind  Girls'  Industrial  Home,"  and  are  struggling  to  make  a 
subsistence.  These  are  some  of  the  fruits  of  our  system.  But  aside 
from  all  considerations  of  a  pecuniary  nature,  we  insist  that  the  obli- 
gation rests  upon  the  State 'to  see  to  it  that  this  defective  class  of  her 
children  shall  not  be  neglected.  It  is  not  the  loss  of  sight  that  makes 
a  blind  man  a  mendicant,  but  as  a  rule,  it  is  a  want  of  the  necessary 
helps  to  enable  him  to  take  care  of  himself. 

The  legal  name  of  our  Institution — '-Missouri  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,'' — fails  to  convey  to  the  average  mind  a  distinct 
idea  of  its  true  character,  and  hence  ought  to  be  changed.  It  seems 
quite  impossible,  with  its  present  title,  to  divest  the  public  mind  of 
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the  idea  that  it  is  an  Asylum  for  blind  people  of  all  ages  and  condi- 
tions in  life  ;  in  other  words,  a  home  for  the  blind  so  long  as  they  may 
choose  to  remain.  This  absurdity  is  the  cause  of  great  trouble  and 
misunderstanding  between  the  management  and  the  blind.  I  would, 
therefore,  most  earnestly  recommend  that  the  Legislature  change  the 
title  of  the  Institution  to  that  of  the  "  Missouri  School  ior  the  Blind," 

LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  progress  in  the  Literary  department,  since  the  last  report,  has 
been  quite  satisfactory.  In  the  Primary  department  text-books  have 
been  used  to  advantage.  In  the  Intermediate  and  Advanced  depart- 
ments oral  instruction  has  been  mostly  relied  upon.  If  we  could  pro- 
cure suitable  text-books  for  all  the  departments,  I  think  the  progress 
would  be  more  rapid. 

The  books  usually  printed  by  the  printing  houses  for  the  blind 
^re  mostly  mere  reading  books.  If  a  system  of  text-books  could  be 
printed,  patterned  precisely  after  recognized  standard  text-books  for 
the  ordinary  schools  of  the  country,  the  benefit  to  the  blind  would  be 
greater  than  it  can  ever  be  from  the  style  of  books  now  published. 
Text-books  in  point  print  would  be  far  preferable  to  those  in  the  com- 
bined or  Boston  type.  Many  of  our  best  pupils  read  these  last  slowly 
and  with  difficulty,  while  all — including  the  boys  whose  hands  have 
become  hardened  by  work  in  the  mechanical  department  and  whose 
sense  of  touch  has  thereby  become  less  acute — can  read  the  Braille 
or  New  York  point  with  facility. 

The  introduction  of  the  system  of  maps  that  we  are  now  using 
has  been  beneficial.  Heretofore  the  maps  made  for  the  blind  were 
very  costly,  and  frequently  contained  so  many  topographical  features 
that  the  pupils  necessarily  became  confused.  With  the  maps  we  are 
now  using,  we  can  afi'ord  to  give  each  pupil  several  maps  of  the  same 
■country;  one  containing  boundary  lines  and  towns  only,  another 
<;ontaining  the  rivers,  and  so  on. 

These  maps  are  all  made  in  the  institution,  and  were  invented  by 
our  principal  teacher,  Mr.  Sibley,  and  in  point  of  cheapness,  utility  and 
durability,  are  a  vast  improvement  on  the  very  costly  ones  heretofore 
used  in  this  and  other  institutions.  By  the  same  process,  charts  rep- 
resenting the  trigonometrical  functions,  geometrical  figures,  etc.,  are 
made.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  this  system  of  charts 
is  used,  I  would  state  that  over  fifteen  hundred  sheets  have  been 
made  and  used  in  the  institution  during  the  last  two  terms.  The 
Braille  slate,  also  invented  by  Mr.  Sibley,  is  admitted  by  all  to  be  a 
^reat  improvement  on  those  formerly  used  in  the  institution,  and  has 
been  adopted  in  many  of  the  other  institutions  of  the  country. 
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The  present  grade  of  the  advanced  department,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  all  those  who  had  finished  the  course  were  discharged,  is  not  as  high 
as  it  was  at  the  close  of  last  term.  The  graduating  class  last  term 
completed,  besides  the  elementary  branches,  the  subjects  of  mathe- 
matics, plane  trigonometry,  physics,  (Silliman,)  astronomy,  geology^ 
chemistry,  anatomy  and  physiology,  civil  government,  political  econ- 
omy, normal  and  mental  philosophy,  Latin  grammar,  (Bingham,)  and 
ancient  and  modern  history.  The  present  class  will  complete  as  much 
in  another  term. 

Writing  with  pencil  has  been  taught  to  a  majority  of  the  pupils, 
and  many  of  them  write  fair  and  legible  hands. 

The  usual  requirements  concerning  composition  and  declamation 
have  been  exacted.  In  this  connection,  it  would  be  well,  perhaps,  to 
speak  of  the  debating  society,  organized  by  the  advanced  pupils  sev- 
eral years  ago.  Their  meetings  are  presided  over  by  one  of  their 
number,  and,  in  fact,  the  atFairs  of  the  society  are  conducted  solely 
by  its  members. 

They  meet  once  every  week  and  debate  suitable  questions.  Some 
who  can  hardly  be  persuaded  to  declaim  in  presence  of  the  class  and 
teacher,  are  led  to  take  active  parts  in  the  debate,  and  develop 
considerable  talent  for  speaking.  The  organization  is  productive  of 
much  good,  and  afibrds  pleasure  and  recreation  to  its  members. 

Although  we  can  get  along  with  the  books  and  apparatus  that 
we  have,  yet  a  few  additions  would  save  much  time  and  trouble  to 
both  teachers  and  pupils.  Philosophical  instruments  especially  are 
needed.  The  teachers'  library  is  deficient  in  standard  books  of  refer- 
ence, and,  unless  this  deficiency  is  met,  I  think  it  advisable  to  secure 
two  tickets  of  life  membership  in  one  of  the  libraries  of  the  city  ;  the 
two  we  now  have  in  the  Mercantile  Library  afford  only  sufficient  mat- 
ter for  the  evening  readings.  Good  discipline  in  a  school  insures  good 
progress,  and  in  justice  to  the  pupils,  I  think  it  can  be  said  that  at  no 
time  since  my  connection  with  the  Institution  has  the  general  de- 
portment been  so  good,  nor  has  there  ever  been  manifested  more  in- 
terest in  the  work  to  be  done. 

MUSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  pupils  in  this  department,  as  a  rule,  take  a  lively  interest 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  of  this  study.  While  it  is  true,  as  it  is 
with  the  seeing,  that  comparatively  few  of  the  entire  number  who 
receive  instruction  in  this  department,  ever  attain  to  high  positions 
as  teachers,  yet  this  kind  of  education  has  a  most  refining  influence 
on  the  minds  of  blind  youth,  and  whether  they  are  ever  able  to  make 
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music  a  help  in  the  struggle  of  life  or  not,  it  is  a  source  of  infinite 
pleasure  to  them.  Deprived  as  they  are  of  the  inestimable  blessing 
of  sight,  there  is  nothing  that  seems  so  nearly  to  compensate  for  this 
deprivation  as  the  ability  to  perform  on  some  musical  instrument. 
We  can  point  with  pride,  however,  to  quite  a  respectable  percentage 
of  our  musical  graduates  who  are  not  only  making  a  living  teaching 
music,  but  are  taking  rank  with  the  best  of  seeing  teachers. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  pupils  taking  lessons  on 
the  different  instruments : 

Piano   49  Flute   1 

Organ   11  Clarionet   1 

Violin   16  Viola   1 

Guitar   5  Contra  bass   1 

Also  two  chorus  classes,  one  class  in  vocalization,  and  two  in 
iBraille  music  printing. 

GIRLS'  WORK-ROOM. 


The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  amount  and  character  of  the 
work  done  by  the  girls  during  the  past  two  years,  each  one,  however, 


working  only  one  or  two  hours  daily  : 

Napkins   96 

Towels   192 

Pillow  cases   174 

Sheets   113 

Shirts   68 

Night  dresses   10 

Drawers   61 

Cliem'ses   30 

Aprons   34 

Table  cloths   2 

-Boys'  waists   36 

Skirts     12 

Dresses   46 

Comforts   27 

Besides  about  225  pieces  of  lancy  work. 

MECHANICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Machinery  on  hand, as  per  last  report   $461  22 

Material  on  hand,  as  per  last  report   200  00 

Brooms  on  hand,  as  per  last  report   213  00 

Expenditures  for  purchases  and  petty  expenses   1,238  06 


$2,112  28 
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Keceipts  from  sale  of  goods   $872  70 

Machinery  sold   40  00 

Machinery  and  material  for  graduates   126  35 

Machinery  and  tools  on  hand   050  50 

Material  on  hand   178  42 

Brooms  on  hand   33  00 

Decline  on  brooms  carried  over  from  last  report   79  50 

Bills  receivable   97  55 

Ealance   34  17 


$2,112  28 

It  would  seem  next  to  impossible  to  make  the  Mechanical  depart- 
ment self-sustaining.  Every  pupil  of  proper  age  is  requred  to  spend 
one  or  more  hours  each  day  in  the  shop ;  and  whenever  a  boy  learns 
to  make  a  salable  broom,  he  is  discharged;  hence,  all  are  appren- 
tices, and,  of  course,  waste  a  great  deal  of  material. 

Again,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  great  business  center  ;  country- 
brooms  are  shipped  to  commission  merchants  in  large  quantities. 
The  market  is  therefore  generally  over-stocked  with  the  class  of  goods 
with  which  we  have  to  compete. 

We  have  made  in  the  past  two  years  10,496  brooms,  seated  some 
chairs,  and  made  and  renovated  some  mattresses  for  the  house.  We 
have  graduated  nearly  forty  broom-makers,  six  of  whom  are  girls. 
Many  of  this  number  are  doing  business  for  themselves  and  are  mak- 
ing a  good  living. 

ESTIMATE  OF  EXPENSES. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  expense  for  the  ensuing  two 
years,  commencing  January  1st,  1879  : 

€urrent  expenses  

Repairs  

Books,  school  apparatus,  etc. 

House  furnishing  

Pay  of  officers  

Pay  of  employes  

Total  


With  the  present  number  of  pupils,  it  is  quite  probable  that  we 
could  get  along  and  keep  up  the  efficiency  of  the  school  with  a  less 
appropriation  for  current  expenses,  but  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the 


$25,000  00 
1,500  00 
500  00 
1,000  00 
14,100  CO 
5,000  00 
$47,10J  00 
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reduction  in  the  number,  caused  by  the  large  number  of  discharges  at 
the  close  of  the  school  last  June,  will  gradually  be  increased  to  the 
full  complement  of  one  hundred  or  over,  within  the  next  few  months. 
The  amount  asked  for  is  therefore  clearly  within  the  bounds  of  reason 
and  sound  economy. 

The  number  of  pupils  who  have  received  instruction  in  the  insti- 
tution since  my  last  biennial  report,  is  one  hundred  and  forty-two  ; 
fifty-four  have  been  dropped  from  the  roll,  most  of  whom  have  been 
honorably  discharged,  and  thirty-eight  have  been  admitted. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  state  that  the  teachers  in  this  institution, 
including  the  Matron,  deserve  at  your  hands,  as  they  do  at  my  own,  the 
highest  praise  for  their  indefatigable  and  never-flagging  industry  and 
efficiency  in  their  several  spheres. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JAMES  McWOKKMAN, 

Superintendent. 


DISBOESEMENTS. 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  all  the  warrants  issued  upon 
the  Treasurer  since  the  last  report,  and  consequently  shows  the  entire 
expenses  ;  also  statement  of  receipts  that  have  come  into  the  hands 
of  the  Superintendent,  all  of  which  have  been  turned  over  to  the 
Treasurer : 


To  whom  paid. 


1 

26 

2 

27 

3 

28 

4 

29 

5 

30 

6 

31 

7 

32 

8 

33 

9 

34 

10 

35 

11 

36 

12 

37 

13 

38 

14 

39 

15 

40 

Id 

41 

17 

42 

B  A 

—2 

On  what  account. 


'  Jas.  :McWorknian  

I  Jno.  Goodin  I 

I  A.  HeniberKer  

Williamson,  Stewart  &  Co. 

M.  Vaepel  

Scruggs,  V.  &  Barney.  

Thos.  Ferrenbach..  

M.  W.  Alexander  

David  Nicholson  

Laclede  Gas  Light  Co..  

Shryock  &  Rowland  

Yaeger  Milling  Co  

Andrew  Kaettker  

Geo.  Kroelien,  

v^tar  Clothing  House  

Mrs.  M.  N  Allun  

Westlake&  Button  

Julius  Schlegel...  

Jas.  McWorkman  

Ch.  Heim  

Jas.  McWorkman..  

M.  Mahsn  

W.  T.  Hopkins  

John  Tanion  

Jas.  Dorris  


John  D.  Finney  , 

A.  Hemberger  , 

David  Nicholson  

Jno.  Goodin  

Jas.  McWorkman  

E.  T.  Van  Patten  

Balmer  &  Weber  

Laclede  Gas  Light  Co. 
Shryock  &  Rowland.. 

M.  W.  Alexander  

Cbas.  Fleil  

N.  B.  Kneass,  Jr  

VVm.  Edwards  

Joseph  O'Neil  

W.  S.  Bell  

•loseph  Hevl  

P.  MuUer  &  Co  


Pay-roll,  officers.... 

Plumbing  

Bread  

Hraille  paper  

Queens  ware  

Dry  goods  

Groceries  , 

Drugs  , 

Groceries  

Gas  

Groceries  

Cow  feed  

Vegetables  

Meat  

Pupils'  clothing  

Pupils'  clothing  

Machinery  

Pupils'  shoes  

Pay-roll,  employes. 

Repairing  shoes  

Petty  expenses  

Groceries  

Broom  ni  jterial  

Medicines  

Carpentry  


Amount. 


$666  66 
21  19 
146  81 
7  00 

14  CO 
50  98 

16  70 

15  30 
302  87 

57  UO 
99  20 
5  50 
33  50 
247  12 
57  40 

17  25 

16  75 
14  50 

355  GO 
13  20 
53  70 
16  77 
46  02 
30  10 
13  82 

$2,318  59 


Insurance  

Bread  

Groceries  

Plumbing  

Pay-roll,  officers  

Broom  macliinery... 

Music  

Gas  

Groceries  

Drugs  

Tuning  pianos  

Sub.  to  magazine... 

Groceries  

Health  lilt  

Stationery  

Vegetables  

Ice  


312  50 
149  63 
223  i-4: 
71  57 
666  66 
15  55 
32  52 

49  50 
105  73 

7  00 
7  00 
7  00 
11  62 

50  00 
14  ^0 
69  95 

7  60 
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2? 


:  < 

:  o 

:  s= 

.  a> 

:  D' 


18 
39 
20 
lil 

22 
23 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
l(i 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 


43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
63 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 


61 
62 

m 

64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 


90 
91 
92 


To  whom  paid. 


W.  E.  Kortkamp  

Jas.  Mc Workman  

J.  Schlegel  

Mrs.  M.  N.  Allun  

D.  Mahan  

Constam  Bros  

Ch.  Heira  

Norris  &  Bro  

E.  Goode  

Carl  Holtz  

Geo,  Kroenlien  

M.  Foley  

ScrutJ^gs,  Y.  &  Barney  

Jam^s  Dorris  

D  Boing-  

J.  T.  ^ibfey  

Board  Water  Comm  rs  

Jas  Mc  Work  man  

A  Hem  Merger  

Laclede  Gras  Light  Co..  

Francis  Nohl  

J  Kennard&Sons  

Southern  Planing  Mill  

David  Nicholson  

Yaeger  Milling  Co  

M.  Vaepel  

Scrugjrs.  V.  &  Barney  

Wra.  Edwards  

Home  Mutual  Ins.  Co  

John  Goodin  

M  VV.  Alexander  

Henrj^  Haner  

Joseph  Heyl  

Jas.  McWorkman  

J.  Schkgel  

Williatuson,  Stewart  tte  Co. 

Geo.  Kroelein  

Jas.  McWorkman  

Ch.  Heim  

Albert  Aiple  

Constam  iiros  

Ch.  Heil  

D.  Mahan  

W.  T.  Hopkins  

Dallmeyer  &  Craven  

Thos.  Ferrenbach  

Jas.  Dorris  

Mrs  S.  Davis  

M.  Foley  

Jas.  McWorkman  


On  what  account. 


Kitchen  furniture... 
Pay-roil,  employes. 

Pupils'  shoes  

Pupils' clothing  

Groceries  

Pupils'  clothing  

Mending  shoes  

Plumbing  

Pupils'  hats  

Music  

Meat ,  

Coal  

Dry  goods  

Carpentry  

Hardware  

Braille  slates  

Water  license  

Petty  expenses  

Bread  

Gas  

Pupils'  clothing  

Oil  cloth  

Lumber  

Groceries  

Bran  

Insurance  

Dry  goods  

Groceries  

Insurance  

Plumbing  

Drugs  

Basket  tools  

Vegetables  

Pay  roll,  officers  

Pupils'  shoes  

Braille  paper  

Meat  and  lard  

Pay  roll,  f  mployes.. 
Mending  shoes.... 

Milk  

Pupils'  clothing... 

Tuning  pianos  

Groceries  

Broom  materi  1... 

Butter  

Groceries  

C  .rpentry  

Teach'g  willow  w'k 

Coal  

Petty  expenses... 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
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May  8. 


5^ 

p 

n 

O 

o 
►-^ 

vouch- 

checks. 

1 

93 

2 

94 

3 

95 

4 

96 

5 

97 

b 

yo 

7 

99 

8 

100 

9 

101 

10 

2 

11 

3 

12 

4 

13 

5 

14 

6 

15 

7 

16 

8 

17 

9 

18 

10 

19 

11 

20 

12 

21 

13 

1 

14 

2 

15 

3 

16 

4 

17 

5 

18 

6 

19 

7 

20 

8 

21 

9 

22 

10 

23 

11 

24 

12 

25 

13 

26 

14 

27 

I-^ 

28 

16 

29 

17 

30 

18 

31 

19 

32 

20 

33 

21 

34 

22 

35 

23 

36 

24 

37 

25 

38 

26 

39 

27 

40 

1 

41 

2 

42 

To  whom  paid. 


Jas.  Mc  Work  man  

David  Nicholson  

J  SchnelJ  

Rohan  &  Bros  

J.  O'Brien  

A.  Hembero^er  

Laclede  Gas  Light  Co. 
Westlake  &  Button .... 

.Tos.  Heil  

M.  W.  Alexander  

P  H.  McNab  

Jas  Davis  

J.  Schleofel  

Jas.  McWorkman  

Geo.  Kroenlien  

D.Meehan  

Mrs.  S.  Dorris  

Ch.  Heim  

J.  Tan  ton  

M.  Folev  

Jas.  McWorkman  


On  what  account. 


Jas.  IMcWorkman  

Jas.  McWorkman  

Jno.  Goodin  , 

Jos.  Heil  , 

Laclede  Gas  Lisht  Co  

Udell  &  Schmeiding.,  

Yaeger  Milling  Co  

D.  Nicholson  

Scruggs,  V.  and  Barney... 

A.  Hemberger  ^  

Bell  &  Dermody  

Geo.  Kroenlein  

W.  T.  Hopkins  

Albert  Aiple  

Westlake  &  Sutton  

M.  Foley  

M.  W.  Allun  

James  Davis  

Ch  Heil  

Ch.  Heim  

D.  Meehan  

Williamson  &  Stewart  

Brennan  Bros  

Jno.  O'Brien  

P.  H  McNab  

Inman  &  Sons  

Jas.  McWorkman  


Pay-roll,  officers  

Groceries  

Rep.  musical  instr's. 

Plumbing  

Groceries  

Bread..  

Gas  

Broom  machinery.., 

Vegetables  

Drugs  

Poker  

Carpentry  

Pupils'  shoes  , 

Pay-roll,  employes. 

Meat  and  lard  

Groceries  

Teach'g  willow  w'k 

Mending  shoes  

Medicines  

Coal  

Petty  expenses  


Amount. 


Jas.  McWorkman... 
Jas.  McWorkman... 


Pay-roll,  officers  

Pay-roll,  employes. 

Steam  fitting  

Vegetables  

Gas  

Broom  materia!  

Cow  feed  ,  

Groceries  

Dry  goods.-  

Bread  

Plumbing  

Meat  

Broom  material .... 

Milk  

Broom  tools  

Coal  

Pupils'  clothing.... 

Carpentry  

Tuning  pianos  

Mending  shoes  

Groceries  

Braille  paper  

Pupils'  shoes  

Groceries  

Blacksmi  thing  

Broom  corn  

Petty  expenses  


Pay-roll,  officers.... 
Pay-roll,  employes, 
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DISBURSEMEXTS. 


DISBURSE:^NTS— Contiuued. 


©  o 

I  :  ^ 
< 

:  o 

:  c 

•  o 

:  cr 


To  whom  paid. 


On  what  account.  Amount. 


3 

43  , 

4 

44  ! 

5 

45  I 

6 

46  i 

^ 
i 

47  1 

S 

4S  i 

49  ' 

10 

50  i 

11 

51  ! 

12 

52 

13 

53 

14 

54 

15 

55 

16 

56 

17 

57  i 

IS 

5S  { 

19 

59 

20 

60  ' 

21 

61 

22 

62 

2.3 

63 

24 

64 

1 

65 

2 

66 

3 

67 

4 

68 

5 

69 

6 

70 

1 

8 

i 

9 

78 

10 

74 

11 

75 

12 

76 

13 

76 

14 

77 

15 

78 

16 

79 

17 

SO 

18 

81 

19 

S2 

20 

83 

21 

84 

22 

85 

23 

86 

24 

87 

1 

88 

o 

89 

3 

90 

4 

91 

5 

92 

Ge'^.  Kilgen   Rent  of  orofau.^  : 

star  Clothing  House:   Pupils'  clothing.^...! 

J.  Schnell.   Rep.  musical  inst...! 

M  TS'   Alexander   Druofs  

Jno.  Go  din   Plumbing.^  

Th' s.  F^^rrenbach   Groceries  

Joseph  Heil   Vegetables  

D.  Nicholson.,  <  Groceries  j 

M  Vaepel  '  Queensware..  1 

Albert  Aiple   ^-ilk  j 

Bell  cV:  Dermody   Piumbing  j 

A.  Hemberger   Bread.^  | 

Laclede  Gas  Light  Co   Gas..  

Ja-i.  Davis   Carpentry  

E.  Goedde   Pupils"  hats   

Ch.  Heim   Mending  shoes.... 

Geo.  Kroenlein.^   .  Meat  

W.  T.  Hopkins   Broom  material... 

M.  Foley.......   Coal  

J.  O'Brien...!   Groceries  j 

Ch.  Heil   Tuning  pianos.,  * 

Jas.  Mc Workman   Petty  expenses  


Jas.  Mc Workman.,   Pav-roll.  ofiGcen 


Jas  McWorkman.,   Pay-roll,  employes., 

B aimer  &  Weber   Music...   

Mrs.  M.  Tiry   Pupils'  clothing. 

A.  A.  Millin   Shop  nuaiorial.^... 

William  Boggs   Shop  material...... 

Brennan  Bros..   Pupils'  shoes  , 

Geo.  Kroenlein...   Meat  , 

St.  L..  K.  C.  &  N.  R.  R  ... 

St.  L.  ctSt.  F.  R.  R  .,  

Mo  P.  R.  R~   Transp:^rtation.. 

J.  O'Brien   Groceries  

Scruggs,  V.  and  Barney 


Transportation.^. 
Transportation. 


..  Drv  Goods. 


D  Meehan.-   Groceriei 


Williamson  &  Stewart         Braille  paper  

D.  Nicholson.,   Groceries  

Albert  Aiple   Milk  

J.Davis   Carpentry  

A.  Hemberger   Bread..,  ^ 

M.  Kohrs   Ice....  

Lacle'e  Gas  Light  Co«  Gas..  

Jas.  MoVVorkmau   Pay  -roll,  employes 

Jas.  Mc  Workman   Petty  expenses  


$25  00 

64  00 
6  15 
1  40 

5  35 
34  35 

65  25 
283  41 

11  85 
IS  10 

9  75 
175  67 
37  00 
20  50 

3  25 

6  70 
179  54 

9  20 
120  82 
92  45 

6  00 
51  95 


S2,169  35 


1,141  66 
275  00 
29  14 
9  00 
4  50 
11  20 
34  65 
13S  85 
56  25 

25  70 
101  25 

26  44 
49  44 
70  78 
90  00 

18  as 

255  85 
18  SO 
17  25 

177  44 
9  05 
24  75 
67  15 
63  68 


Jas.  McWorkman,.   Pay-roll,  office-s,.... 

Jas.  McWorrcman.,   Pay-roll,  employes- 

D.  H.  Hopkins   Butter-  

W.  E.  Kortkamp..-   Repairs,  etc  

Laclede  Gas  Light  Co   Gas-  


$2,706  66 


191  66 
24  00 
26  00 
18  70 
11  25 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
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DISBURSEMENTS— Continued. 


1877. 
August  14... 


o 

< 
o 

a 


6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
200 
1 
2 


1 

9 

2 

10 

3 

11 

4 

12 

5 

13 

6 

14 

7 

15 

8 

16 

9 

17 

10 

18 

11 

19 

12 

20 

13 

21 

14 

22 

15 

23 

16 

24 

17 

25 

18 

26 

1 

27 

2 

28 

.3 

29 

4 

30 

5 

31 

6 

32 

7 

33 

8 

34 

9 

35 

10 

36 

11 

87 

12 

38 

13 

39 

14 

40 

15 

41 

16 

42 

To  whom  paid. 


On  what  account. 


4  I 

^  I 

7  I 

ft  I 


Ppll  &  Dermodv  

W.  J.  Tirahlemen  

Eau  Claire  Lumber  Co. 

M.Foley  

A.  Hemberger  

Ch.  Hdm  

Albert  Aiple  > 

Star  Clothing  House.... 

E  B.Leke  

J.  Heil  

Geo.  Kroenlein  

Albitz  Bros  

Smith,  Beggs  &  Co  

Jno.  Clark  

Jno.  Tnnton  

J  as.  McWorkman  


Jas.  McWorkman.... 
Jas.  McWorkman.... 
Thos.  Ferrenbach.... 
Laclede  Gaslight  Co. 

M.  Foley  

M.  Bennell  

Albert  Aiple  

Jno.  Goodin  

Jno.  Bithardt  

Albirz  Bros  

M.  Kohrs  

Geo.  Kroenlieu  

Wra.  Christopher... 

H.  C.  Camp  

A.  Hemberger  

Louis  Heyl  

Jno.  D  Stevenson.... 
Jas.  McWorkman  


Jas.  McWorkman  

Jas.  McWorkman  

Albert  Aiple  

T.  Ferrenbach  , 

I^aclede  Gaslight  Co  , 

William  Chapin  

D.  Nicholson  

Califorriia  Ren.  Co  

M.  Kohrs  

Scruggs,  V^n.  &  Barney.. 

St.  Bridget's  Asylum  

A.  Hemberger  

Mrs.  K.  Robertson  

Bell  &  Dermody  

J.  Uavis  

Geo.  Kroenlein  


Plumbing  

Groceries  

Lumber  

Coal  

Breads  

Repairing  shoes 

Milk  

Pupils'  clothing, 
Book  binding.... 

Vegetables  

Meat  

Whitening  

Grate  bars  

Repairs.^  

Medicines  

Petty  expenses.. 


Pay-roll,  officers..... 
Pay  roll,  employes.. 

Groceries  

Gas  

oal  

Cleaning  boiler  

Milk  

Plumbing  

Repairs  

Repairs  ^  

Ice  (June  and  July) 

Meat  

Broom  machinery... 
Repairing  pianos.... 

Bread  

Vegetables  

W^ater  license  

Petty  expenses  


Pay-roll,  officers..., 
Pav-roU,  employes. 

Miik  

Groceries  

Gas  «  

Printing,  etc  

Groceries  

Cleaning  carpets.... 

Ice  

Dry  goods  

Boarding  pupils.... 

Bread  

Boarding  pupils...., 

Plumbing  

Carpentry  

Meat  


Amount. 


6  35 
8  00 
5  55 
55  70 
39  41 

10  60 
n  40 
32  00 
14  95 

25  95 
42  59 
55  00 
42  44 

26  66 

11  90 
55  70 

$715  81 


$191  66 

29  50 
89  87 

2  00 

30  40 
2  00 
9  30 

24  75 
17  65 
20  00 

9  20 
15  47 
37  50 
75  50 

6  75 
12  40 
460  00 
29  55 


$1,070  85 


191  66 
74  95 

9  70 
40  95 

8  75 
15  00 
97  87 

6  50 

4  10 
10  48 
32  00 
17  76 
116  70 
65  65 

4  00 
52  74 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 


DISBURSEMENTS-Continued. 


17 

43 

18 

44 

19 

45 

1 

46 

2 

47 

3 

48 

4 

49 

5 

50 

6 

51 

7 

52 

8 

53 

9 

54 

10 

55 

11 

56 

12 

57 

13 

58 

14 

59 

15 

60 

16 

61 

17 

62 

18 

63 

19 

64 

20 

65 

21 

66 

22 

67 

23 

68 

1 

69 

2 

70 

3 

71 

4 

72 

5 

73 

6 

74 

75 

8 

76 

9 

77 

10 

78 

11 

79 

12 

80 

13 

81 

14 

82 

15 

83 

16 

84 

17 

85 

18 

86 

19 

87 

20 

88 

21 

89 

22 

90 

23 

91 

24 

92 

To  whom  paid. 


W.  T.  Hopkins.^... 

Louis  Heyl  

Jas.  Mc  Workman. 


Jas.  Mc  Workman  

Jas.  McWorkman  

Jno.  McKittrick  

Scruzofs,  Van.  &  Barney... 

W.  T.  Hopkins  

D.  Nicholson  

Geo.  Kilgea  

Laclede  Gaslight  Co  

Balmer  &  Weber  

H.  Buckley  

Geo.  Kroenlein  

C.  B.  Bray  

A.  Hemberger  

Underwriters  

Mo.  State  F.  &  M.  Ins.  Co. 

Brennan  Bros  

Jno  Holland  

Albert  Aiple  

Jno.  Tanton  

Kupferle  &  Boisseler  

Williamson  &  Stewart  

T.  Ferrenbach  

Jas.  McWorkman  


On  what  account. 


Broom  material. 

Yegetables  

Petty  expenses. 


Pay-roll,  officers.... 

Pay-roll,  employes. 

Stationery  

Dry  goods  

Broom  material  

Groceries  

i  Rent  of  organ  

I  Gas  

;  Music  

I  Rep.  chairs  

j  Meat,  etc  , 

Carpets  

;  Bread  

I  Broom  material  

I  Assessment  

I  Pupils'  shoes  

Boiler  inspecting..., 

;Milk  

'  Medicines  

I  Wilson  cutters^.;.... 

Braille  paper  

Groceries^  

■  Petty  expenses  


J.  H.  Wilson  

Jas.  McWorkman  , 

Star  Clorhir  g  H  )use  j 

Samuel  Cupples  j 

iVlrs.  M.  Tiry  • 

Morris  &  Bro  | 

M.  Kohrs  i 

A.  Hemberofer  

Scruggs,  Van.  &  Barney...! 

Lacleae  Gaslight  Co  | 

Williams  >n  &' Stewart  | 

J.  Davis  

Jno.  Goodin  ' 

Geo.  Kroenlein  i 

M.  V'aepel  ] 

D.  Nicholson  i 

H.  C.  Camp  | 

Jas.  McWorkman  I 

C.  Heim  | 

Bell  &  Dermody  I 

O'Neil  Lumber  Co  I 

Kupferle  &  Boisseler  

M.  Folev  ! 

W.  T.  Hopkins  I 


Broom  machinery... 

Pay-roll,  officers  

Pupils'  c  othing  

Broom  material  

Pupils'  clothing  

Plumbing  

Ice  

Bread  

Dry  goods  ~ 

Gas  

Braille  paper  

Carpentry  

G  s  tictiug  

Meat  anl  lard  

Queensware  

Groceries  

Rep.  &  tun'g  pianos 
Pay-roll,  employes.. 

Mending  shoes  

Plumbing  

Lumber  

Broom  machinery... 

C  >al  

Broom  material  


DISBURSEMENTS. 
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DISBURSE  MENTS-Continued. 


Date. 

No.  of  vouch- 

No.  of  checks. 

25 

93 

26 

94 

27 

95 

28 

96 

1 

97 

2 

98 

3 

99 

4 

300 

5 

1 

6 

2 

7 

3 

8 

4 

9 

5 

• 

10 

6 

11 

7 

12 

8 

13 

9 

14 

10 

15 

11 

16 

12 

17 

13 

18 

14 

19 

15 

20 

16 

21 

17 

22 

18 

23 

19 

24 

20 

25 

21 

26 

22 

27 

23 

io  /  o. 

lemnoT*TT  Q 
OallUciry  O... 

1 

24 

2 

25 

3 

26 

4 

27 

5 

28 

6 

29 

7 

30 

8 

31 

9 

32 

10 

33 

11 

34 

12 

35 

13 

36 

14 

37 

15 

38 

16 

39 

17 

40 

18 

41 

To  whom  paid. 


On  what  account. 


Albert  Aiple   Milk  

A.  A.  Millin  \  Broom  material. 

T.  Ferrenbach  I  Groceries  

Jas.  Mc Workman   Petty  expenses.. 


Jas.  Ale  Workman  

W.  T.  Hopkius  

J.  P.  Curl  

Laclede  Gaslio-ht  Co  

Connell  &  Sullivan  

Scruijf^s,  Van.  &  Barney... 

Schureman  Bros  

Motte  *&  Specht  

Geo,  Kroenlein  

J.  Frank  

Star  clothing  hous-e  

J  Bey)  

W.  S.  Bell  

Davis  &  Freegard  

N.  Lebrun  

Albert  Aiple  

A.  Hembertfer  

Jas.  McAVorkman  

Am.  Dist.  Telegraph  Co... 

D.  Nicholson..........  

Brennan  Bros  

Westlake  &  Button  

C.  Heim  

J.  Tanton^  

M.  Foley  

J.  Davis  

Jas.  McWorkman  


Jas.  McWorkman  

Laclede  Gaslight  Co  

W.  E.  Kortkamp  

Scrugefs,  Van.  &  Barney. 

D.  Nicholson  

Connell  &  Sullivan  

A.  Hemberorer  

T.  Ferrenbach  

Jas  McWorkman  

Geo.  Kroonlein  

D.  Meehan  

C.  Heim  

Motte  &  Specht..  

J.  Davis  

Samuel  Cupples  

E.  Goedde  

M.  Foley  

Jas.  McWorkman^  


Pay-roll,  officers  

Broom  material  

Hardware  

Gas  

Groceries  

Dry  goods  

Sprinkling  (5  mos).. 

Pupils'  clothing  

Meat  and  lard  

Mat'l  girls'  w'k  r'm 

Pupils'  clothing  

Vegetables  

Stationery  

Printing  

Music  

Milk  

Bread  

Pay-roll,  employes. 
Rent  ot  instrument! 

Groceries   \ 

Pupils'  shoes  

Broom  machinery 

Mending  shoes  

Medicine  

Coal  

Carpentry  

Petty  expenses  


Pay-roll,  officers .... 

Gas  

Repairs  

Dry  goods  

Groceries  

Groceries  

Bread  

Groceries  

Pay-roll,  employes. 

Meat  and  lard  

Groceries  

Rep  shoes  

Pupils'  clothing. 

Carpentry  

Broom  material  

Pupils'  hats.  

Coal  

Petty  expenses  
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DISBUESE  MENTS— Continued. 


Date. 

No.  of  vouch- 
ers  

No.  of  check 

February  12 

1 

42 

2 

43 

3 

44 

4 

45 

5 

46 

6 

47 

7 

48 

8 

49 

9 

50 

10 

51 

11 

52 

12 

53 

13 

54 

14 

00 

15 

56 

16 

57 

17 

58 

18 

59 

19 

60 

20 

61 

21 

62 

22 

63 

23 

64 

24 

65 

25 

66 

26 

67 

27 

68 

28 

69 

29 

70 

March  12..... 

1 

71 

2 

72 

3 

73 

4 

74 

5 

75 

6 

76 

7 

77 

8 

78 

9 

79 

10 

80 

11 

81 

12 

82 

13 

83 

14 

84 

15 

85 

16 

86 

17 

87 

18 

88 

19 

89 

20 

90 

21 

91 

22 

92 

To  whom  paid. 


Wm.  Shields  

Jas.  ]\[cWorkman  

Scruggs,  Van.  &  Barney.. 
Thos.  Ferrenbach  

D.  Meehan  , 

A  Hensner  

Williamson  it  Stewart  

E.  Handy  

Geo.  Kroeulein,  

T.  Fitzgerald  

Laclede  Gasli^rht  Co  

M.  W.  Alexander  

Norris  &  Bro  

Kohan  &  Bros  

M.  Vaepel  

Motte  &  Specht  

Westlake  &  Button  

D.  Nicholson  

Connell  &  Sullivan  

N.  Lebrun   

Balmer  &  Weber..  

Albert  Aiple  

M.  Foley  

Jas.  Mc Workman  

Brennan  Bros  

Jas.  Davis   

John  Tanton  

C.  Heim  

Jas.  Mc Workman  


On  what  account. 


Water  license  

Pay-roll,  officers  ... 

Dry  goods  

Groceries  

Groceries  

Bread  

Braille  paper  

Rep  sew'g  macfiine 

Meat  

Plumbing  

Ga?  

Drugs  

Plumbing  

Pvep.  boiler  

Qoeensware  

Pupils'  clothing  

Broom  machinery.. 

Groceries  

Groceries  

Music  

Music  

Milk  (2  months)  

Coal  

Pay-roll,  employes. 

Pupils'  shoes  

Carpentry  

Drugs  

Mending  shoes  

Petty  expenses  


Amount. 


$253  00' 
666  66 
42  16 
9  80 
102  88 
107  60- 

4  15 

5  75 
205  89 

40  95 
63  50 
13  40 
5  70 
9  50 
9  45 
9  50 
7  85 
208  90 
24  56 

13  15 

7  00 
52  25 

256  10 
258  SO 

14  25 
14  80 

8  50 
8  50 

95  30 


Connell  &  Sullivan  

I  M.  Foley  

Brennan  Bros  

I  John  Good  in  

1  A.  D.  Hopkins  

Samuel  Cupples  

Motte  &  Specht  

I  D,  Mpehan  

j  Jas  Mc  Workman  

T.  Ferrenbach  

D.  Nicholson  

Scruggs,  Van.  &  Barney  ... 

Laclede  Gaslight  Co  

Albert  Aiples  

A  Hensner  

Geo.  Kroenlein  

Jas.  Mc  Workman  

WiUiamson  &  Stewart  

Jas.  Davis  

H.  C.  Camp  

r\  Heim  

Jas.  McWorkman«  


Groceries  

Coal  

Pupi's'  shoes  

Steam  fitting  

Broom  material  

Broom  material  

Pupils'  clothing  

Groceries  

Pay-roll,  officers  

Groceries  

Groceries  

Dry  goods  

Gas  

Milk  

Bread  

Meat  and  lard  

Pay  roll,  employes. 
Braille  paper ......... 

Carpentry  , 

Rep.  pianos  

Rep.  shoes  

Petty  expenses  


$2,424  55 


63  90' 
166  65 
16  00 
6  56 
15  84 
14  04 
11  70 
43  79 
666  66 
13  45 
234  01 
21  78 
53  25 
25  60 
104  10 
261  19 
246  00 
10  oO 
20  05 
33  00 
9  35 
95  95. 

$2,133  37 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
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DISBUKSEMENTS-Csntinued. 


No.  of  vouch- j 

ers  

No.  of  check. 

1 

93 

2 

94 

3 

95 

4 

96 

5 

97 

c 
D 

QQ 

7 

99 

8 

400 

9 

1 

10 

2 

11 

3 

12 

4 

13 

5 

14 

6 

15 

7 

16 

8 

17 

9 

18 

10 

19 

11 

20 

12 

21 

13 

1 

14 

2 

15 

3 

16 

4 

17 

5 

18 

6 

19 

rr 
/ 

on 

8 

21 

9 

22 

10 

23 

11 

24 

12 

25 

13 

26 

14 

27 

15 

28 

16 

29 

17 

30 

18 

31 

19 

32 

20 

33 

21 

34 

22 

35 

1 

36 

2 

37 

3 

38 

4 

39 

6 

40 

6 

41 

7 

42 

8 

43 

To  v^hom  paid. 


Jas.  McWorkraan  

M.  Foley  , 

T.  Fitzgerald  

T.  Ferrenbach  

D.  Meehan  

Laclede  Gaslight  Co  

Samuel  Cnpples  , 

Scruggs,  Van.  &  Barney.., 

John  Goodin  , 

Motte  &  Specht  

Geo.  Kilgen  , 

D.  Nicholson  

A.  D.  Hopkins  

Connell  &  Sullivan  

Geo.  Kroenlein  

J.  Frank  

Jas.  McWorkman  

Andrew  Hensner  

Albert  Aiple  ,  

John  Tan  ton  

Jas.  McWorkman  


Laclede  Gas  Light  Co  

Motte  &  Specht  

M.  Foley  

Balmer  &  Weber  

D.  Nicholson  

Scruggs,  Van.  &  Barney.. 

Connell  &  Sullivan  

D.  Meehan.  ,  .   

W.  E.  Kortkamp  

T.  Ferrenbach  

A.  Henner  

Albert  Aiple  

Jas.  McWorkman  

Geo.  Kroenlein  

Jas.  McWorkman  

Wiliamson  &  Stewart  

T.  Fitzgerald  

C.  Heim  

Smith,  Beggs  &  Co  

Brennan  Bros  

J.  Davis  

J.  McWorkman  


Jas.  McWorkman. 
Jas.  McWorkman. 
A.  Hensner  

D.  Meehan  

E.  Flaven  &  Co  

J.  H.  Wilson  

Brennan  Bros  

J.  Davis....  


On  what  account. 


Pay-roll,  officers.... 

Coal  

Plumbing  

Groceries  

Groceries  

Gas  

Broom  material  

Dry  goods  

Gas  'fitting  

Pupils'  clothing  

Kent  of  organ  

Groceries  

Broom  material  

Groceries  

Meat  

Material  girls  work 
Pay-roll,  employes. 

Bread  

Milk  

Drugs  

Petty  expenses  

Gas  

Pupils'  clothing  

Coal  

Music.  

Groceries  

Dry  iioods  

Groceries  

Groceries  

Tin  ware  

Groceries  

Cread  

Milk  

Pay-roll,  employes.. 

Meat  

Pay-roll,  oiTicers  

Braille  paper  

Plumbing  

Repairing  shoes  

Castings  

Pupils'  shoes  

Carpentry  

Petty  expenses  

Pay-roll,  officers  

Pay-roll,  employes.. 

Bread..  

Groceries  

Printing  

Outfit  for  pupils  

Pupils'  shoes  

Rep.  trunks,  etc  


Amount. 


$666  66 
116  50 
25  28 
34  20 
62  78 
43  75 
83  05 
S9  57 
7  83 
39  50 

25  GO 
205  68 

16  50 
66  17 
193  11 
3  80 
246  00' 
103  97 

26  30 
6  00 

98  92 


$2,110  57 

35  25 

8  50 
80  70 
12  20 

234  70 

6  30 
52  15 

14  84 

15  30 
29  40 

104  73 
31  70 
246  00 
242  64 
666  66 
15  51 
12  25 
15  5S 

7  20 
14  00 

9  35 
100  65 

$1,955  58 


1,121  66 
246  00 
112  98 
53  52 
15  00 
26  89 
36  20 
6  12 


^6 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


DISBURSEMENTS— Continued. 


Date. 

No.  of  vouch- 

No.  of  check.. 

9 

44 

10 

45 

11 

46 

12 

47 

13 

48 

14 

49 

15 

50 

New 

series 

1 

2 

52 

3 

53 

4 

54 

5 

56 

6 

57 

• 

7 

58 

8 

59 

9 

60 

10 

61 

11 

62 

12 

63 

13 

64 

14 

65 

15 

66 

16 

67 

August  13... 

1 

68 
69 

2 

3 

70 

4 

71 

5 

72 

G 

73 

7 

74 

8 

75 

9 

76 

10 

77 

11 

78 

12 

79 

13 

80 

14 

81 

]5 

82 

16 

83 

17 

84 

Sept.  10  

1 

85 

2 

86 

3 

87 

4 

88 

5 

89 

6 

9'J 

To  whom  paid. 


Geo.  Kroenlein  

Motte  &  Specht.... 

C.  Heim  

Wm.  M.  Tirly  

Albert  Aiple  

T.  Ferrenbach  

Jas.  Mc Workman 


Jas.  Me  Workman  

Jas.  Mc\Yorkmai]  

Laclede  Gas  Light  Co  

D.  Nicholson  

M.  Vaepel  

N.  Lebrun  

Scruoorg,  Van.  &  Barney..., 

Hay  den  &  Fitzwilliam.  

Albert  Aiple  

T.  Ferrenbach  

M.  Foley  

Geo.  Kroenlien  

H.  C.  Camp  

John  Tanton  

W.  E.  Kortkamp  

J.  McWorkman  


J.  McWorkman  

J.  McWorkman  

N.  B.  Kneass,  Jr  

C.  Kasson  

G.  Bennings  

I  aclede  Gas  Light  Co^... 

T.  Ferrenbach  

M.  Kohrs  

Gco.  Kroenlien  

Albitz  Bros  

Albert  Aiple  

J.  Good  hi  

Pacitic  Fire  Clay  Works. 

J.  O'Brien  

Flesh  &  Mook  

W.  E.  Kortkamp  

Jas.  McWorkman  


On  what  account. 


Meat  

Pupils'  clothing 
Mending  shoes. 

Pupils'  hats  

Milk  

Groceries  

Petty  expenses. 


Pay-roll,  ofiBcers.... 
Pay-roll,  employes. 
Gas  (two  months).. 

Groceries  

Queensware  

Music  

Dry  goods  

Printing  

Milk  

Groceries  

Coal  

Meat  

Rep.  &  tun'g  pianos. 

Medicines  

Stove,  etc  

Petty  expenses  


Pay-roll,  officers.... 
Pay -roll,  employes. 

Magazines  

Repairing  clock  , 

Repairing  furnace.. 

Gas  

Groceries  

Ice  

Meat  

Whitening  

Milk  

Plumbing  

Tiles  

Carpentry  

Painting  

Repairing  roof.  

Petty  expenses  


Jas.  McWorkman..   Pay-roll,  officers.... 

Jas.  McWorkman  ,  Pay-roll,  employes. 

Geo.  Kroenlien  ;  Meat  

John  Goodin   Plumbing. 

Laclede  Gas  Light  Co.... 
Scruggs,  Van.  &  Barney 


Gas. 
Dry  goods. 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
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DISBUKSEMENTS-Continued. 


No.  of 
ers.. 

No.  of 

:  o 

check.. 

;  ^ 
.  o 

:  53- 

7 

91 

8 
9 

92 
93 

10 

94 

11 

95 

12 

96 

13 

97 

14 

98 

15 

99 

16 

700 

17 

1 

18 

2 

19 

3 

1 

4 

2 
3 

5 
6 

4 

7 

5 

6 

8 
9 

7 

10 

8 

11 

9 

12 

10 

13 

11 

14 

12 

15 

13 

16 

14 

17 

15 

18 

16 

19 

17 

20 

]8 

21 

19 

22 

20 

28 

21 

24 

22 

25 

23 

26 

24 

27 

25 

28 

26 

29 

27 

30 

28 

31 

29 

32 

30 

33 

] 

34 

2 

35 

3 

36 

4 

37 

5 

38 

6 

89 

7 

8 

40 
41 

To  whom  paid. 


John  McKittrick  

T.  Ferrenbach  

T.  Fitzgerald  

C  Hartenbach  

Mermod,  Jaccard  &  Co  

M.  Konrs  

Albert  Aiple  

J.  Tanton  

Hull  &  Cozzens  

J.  O'Brien  

J.  L.  Isaacs  

Samuel  Cupples  

J.  Mc Wor  kman  

Jas.  McWorkman  

M.  W.  Alexander  

Rohan  Bros  

Scruggs,  Van.  &  Barney... 

D.  Nicholson  

Udell,  Smeidmg&  Co  

J  Goodin  

Laclede  Cas  Light  Co  

A.  A.  Millin  

Samuel  Cupples  

Balmer  &  Weber  

M  Folev  

W.  E  Kortkamp  

J.  L  Isaacs  

Geo.  Kilgen  

Williamson  &  Stewart  

D.  Meghan  

Boiler  Inspector  

Mrs.  Geo.  Kroenlein  

Jas.  McWorkman  

S.  Bienenstok  

C.  Heil  

A.  Hensner  

W.  S.  Bell  

M.  Kohrs  

J.  Davis  

Assessor  water  rates  

J.  Tan  ton  

T.  Ferrenbach  

Jas.  McWorkman  

Jas.  McWorkman  

Laclede  Gaslight  Co  

D.  Nicholson  

Scruggs,  Van.  &  Barney.. 

A.  Hensner  

M.  Vaepel  

T.  Fitzgerald  

D.  Meehan  


On  what  account. 


Stationery  

Groceries  

Plumbing  

Cleaning  carpets.... 

Clock  

Ice  

Milk  

Medicine  

Repairing  range.... 

Carpentry  

Wall  paper  

Broom  corn  

Petty  expenses  

Pay-roll,  officers.... 

Medicines  

Repairing  boiler.... 

Dry  goods  

Groceries  

Broom  material  

Repairs  

Gas  

Broom  material  

Broom  material  

Music  

Coal  

Repairs  

Window  shades  

Rent  of  organ  

Braille  paper  

Groceries  

Inspecting  boiler... 

Meat  

Pay-roll,  employes. 

Broom  material  

Tuning  pianos  

Bread  

School  books  

Ice  

C  trpentry  

Water  license  

Medicines  

Groceries  

Petty  expenses  

Pay-roll,  officers.... 

Gas  

Groceries  

Dry  goods  

Bread   

House  furnishing.. 

Plumbing  

Groceries  
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DISBURSEMENIS. 


DISBURSEMENTS— Continued. 


New  series. 


No.  of  vouch- 

No.  of  check.. 

9 

42 

10 

43 

11 

44 

12 

45 

13 

46 

14 

47 

15 

751 

16 

52 

17 

53 

IS 

54 

19 

55 

20 

56 

21 

57 

22 

58 

1 

59 

2 

60 

3 

61 

4 

62 

5 

63 

6 

64 

7 

65 

8 

66 

9 

67 

10 

68 

69 

12 

70 

]3 

71 

14 

72 

15 

73 

16 

74 

17 

75 

IS 

76 

19  • 

77 

20 

78 

21 

79 

22 

15 

23 

16 

24 

17 

25 

IS 

26 

19 

27 

20 

To  whom  paid. 


On  what  account. 


J.  Davis  

J.  Frank  

Udell  &  Sraeiding  

S.  Bienenstok  

P.  Wouderly  

Mrs.  Geo.  Kroenlein. 

Mrs.  M.  Tiry  

C.  Heim  

Jas.  Mc Workman  

M.  Kohrs  

Motte  &  vSpecht  

Andrew  Kaettker  

Albert  Aiples  

Jas.  McWorkmau  


D.  Meehan«  .•  

D.  Nicholson  

J.  F.  Wanofler  

Mrs.  Geo.  Kroenlien  

Williamson  &  Stewart... 

Schureraan  &  Bro  

J.  Goodin  

A.  Hensner  

A.  Kaet'ker  

Balmer  &  Weber  

J.  Mc Workman  

J  McWorkman  

Albert  Aiples  

Motte  &  Specht  

C.  Heil  

C.  Heim  

J.  Tanton  

James  Davis  

T.  Fitzo^erald  

Jas-  McWorkman  

J.  D.  Finney  

W.  A.  Noyes  

R.  W.  Powell  

R.  W.  Powell  

R.  W.  Powell  

Joseph  O'Neil  


Carpentry  

Material,  ofirls'  w'k 

Shop  material  

Shop  material  

Coal  

Meat  

Pupils'  clothinof  

Rep.  shoes  , 

Pay-roll,  employes.. 
Ice  (two  months).... 

Pupils' clothing  

Yeofetables  (2  mos.) 

Milk  

Petty  expenses  

Gas  

Groceries  

Groceries  

Flue  for  boiler,  etc.. 

Meat  

Braille  paper  

Sprinklino'  

Gas-flttinor  

Bread  

Vegetables  

Music  

Pay-roll,  officers  

Pay-roll,  employe«., 

Miik  

Pupils'  clothing  

Tuning  pianos  

Rep.  shoes  

Drugs  

Carpentry  

Plumbing  „. 

Petty  expenses  

Insurance  

Insurance  

Insurance  

Insurance  

Insurance   

Int.  on  overdrafts, 
and  rev.  stamps... 


Amount. 


Entire  expenses  for  two  years  ending  January  1, 1879 


$47, 012  80 


RECEIPTS. 
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RECEIPTS. 


AMOUNT   RECEIVED    BY   SUPERINTENDENT  FOR    TWO    YEARS  AND 
ONE  MONTH,  ENDING  DECEMBER  31st,  1878. 


December  12,  1876. 
January  9,  1877  


February  13,  1877. 
March  13,  1877  


April  10,  1877. 
May  8,  1877.... 


Junel,  1877«. 
July  10,  1877. 


September  11,  1877. 
October  9,  1877  


November  13, 1877.. 
December  11,  1877. 


January  8,  1878  

February  12,  1878. 


March  12,  1878. 

April  9,  1878  

May  14,  1878  


October  8,  1878.«. 


November  12,  1878. 
December  10,  1878.. 


Rent  of  room  in  shop..., 

Sales  trom  shop  

Rent  of  room  

Sales  from  shop  

Railroad  fare  refunded. 
From  shop. 
From  shop 
Rent  of  room. 
Clothing  refunded. 
From  shop. 
Rent  of  room. 
From  shop. 
Sale  of  cow 
From  shop. 
Rentoi  ro()m. 
Railroed  fare  refunded. 
Board  of  Water  Commissioners. 

Railroad  fare  refunded  

Board  of  pupils  

From  shop  

From  shop  

Board  of  pupils  

From  shop  

Board  of  pupils  

From  shop  , 

From  shop  

Board  of  pupils  , 

Clothing  refunded  

From  shop  

Old  piano  

Board  of  pupils  

From  shop  

Board  of  pupils  

Clothing  refunded  

From  shop  

Board  of  pupils  

From  shop  

From  shop  

Discount  on  gas  bills  

From  shop  

Old  cutting  box  


Formerly  the  biennial  report  was  made  to  embrace  two  years 
ending  November  30th,  but  a  recent  act  of  the  Legislature  makes  it 
date  from  January  1st.,  hence  the  expenditures  and  petty  receipts  for 
two  years  and  one  month  are  given  in  the  accompanying  tables. 
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RECEIPTS. 


RECEIPTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1S77  AND  1878, 


Appropriation  for  maintenance   $25,000  00 

Pay  of  officers  and  employes  '  16,000  OO 

Petty  receipts  by  Superintendent  -   1,364  85- 

Indigent  fund   1.750  00 

Total   $44,114  85^ 


EXPLAXATIOX. 

The  large  excess  of  receipts  for  the  years  1877  and  1878,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Treasurer,  over^the  araoimt  appropriated  by  the  Legis- 
lature for  the  same  time,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  warrants  to  the 
amount  of  several  thousand  dollars  were  issued  by  the  Auditor  of  State 
and  received  by  the  Treasurer,  of  the  appropriations  for  the  years 
1875  and  1876,  after  the  making  of  the  last  biennial  report,  and  hence 
appear  as  belonging  to  the  appropriations  made  by  the  29th  General 
Assembly  for  1877  and  and  1878. 

It  is  also  proper  to  state  that  there  is  still  dae  the  Institution,  of 
the  appropriation  made  by  the  last  Legislature,  of  the  816,000.00  for 
pay  of  officers  and  employes.  81,762.50  ;  and  of  the  indigent  fund 
8636.15  ;  making  a  total  of  82;398.65  for  which  no  warrants  have  been 
issued. 

I  solemnly  swear  that  the  above  and  foregoing  is  true  and  correct 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

JAMES  McWORKMAN, 
Superintendent 

St.  Louis,  January  1st.  1879. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  sixth  day  of  January,  A* 
D.  1879.  THOS.  P.  GLEESON, 

Notary  Public. 
Qualified  May  31st,  1876  ;  term  expires  May  31st,  18S2. 


TRE  A  super's  STATEMENT. 
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TREASURER'S  STATEMENT 

OF  AMOUNTS  RECEIVED  AND  PAID  OUT  SINCE  DECEMBER  1,  1876. 


1876. 


December... 
December  6. 


1877. 

January  

February  

March  

April  

May  

June  

July  

August  

September  ... 

October  

November .... 
December  

1878. 

January  

February  

March  

April  

May  

June  ~  

July  

August  

September.... 

October  

November.... 

December  

December  24. 

1876. 
December  13. 

13. 


1877. 
January 


13. 


IC. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
24. 

February  27. 


March 


April 


May 


June 


July 
August 


13. 
13. 
13. 
11. 
11. 
11. 
9. 
9. 
9. 
2. 
9. 
12. 
10. 
10. 
15. 


By  amount  due  Treasurer  

By  interest  on  overdrafts  to  date. 


By  amounts  as  per  vouchers. 


By 


nterest  on  overdrafts. 


To  State  warrants  on  hand   $14,000  00 


Rent  of  room. 
Sales  from  work  shop. 


Work  department  

Pupil  R.  R.  fare  retunded  

Rent  

Assistants  in  music  department. 

State  warrants  

Work  department  

Work  shop  

Rent  of  room  

Pupils'  clothing  refunded  

Musical  department  

Work  department  

Rent  

Sale  of  cow  

Work  department  

Musical       '  •   

Work         ' '   

Musical  

State  warrants  

Rent  of  room  

R.  R.  lare  refunded  

C.  F.  refunded  by  Water  Board. 


15  00 
30  00 

66  30 
6  25 

23  00 
140  00 
1,762  50 

44  35 

20  00 
12  00 

2  00 
40  00 
136  44 
15  00 

45  00 

21  40 
40  00 

100  00 

67  15 
9,500  00 

14  10 
27  00 
115  00 
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treasurer's  statement. 


TREASURER'S  STATEMENT-Continued. 


1877. 


Sept. 


October 


12.. 
12.. 
18.. 

2.. 
12.. 
12.. 

Nov.  14.. 
December  12.. 

12.. 

24.. 

1878. 
January  9.. 

9,. 
18.. 

February  13.. 

13.. 
.  13.. 
2.. 

13!! 

13.. 
9.. 
9., 
15., 
15., 
15., 
9.. 
9.. 

Nov.  13.. 

December  3.. 

11.. 
11.. 
11.. 
12., 
24., 
28., 


1878. 
December  28. 


March 

April 
May 

October 


To  R.  R.  fare  refunrled  

Musical  depLirtment  

Sale  of  warrants  

Check,  Donaldson  &  Fraley. 

Board  of  pupils  

"Work  shop  


Work  department  

James  Howard  s  board, 


etc. 


J.  II.  Duer's  son's  board  

Work  shop  

C.F  ,  

Work  shop  

James  Howard's  (pupil)  board..  

Pupils'  clothing  refunded  

Warrants  

Shop  

Sale  old  piano  

James  Howard's  (pupil)  board  

Work  shop  

E.  A.  Dives'  board  

R.  Wilson,  C.  F.  refunded  for  shoes. 

Work  shop  

Shop  

Ed.  Dives'  board  

Work  shop  

Warrants  

Discount  on  gas  bills  

Shop  

Old  cutting-  box  sold  

Warrants  

Interest  on  account  at  2\  percent... 
Bj'- balance  


Dr. 


$11  00 
20  00 
5,513  .58 
3,43(5  88 
40  00 
66  60 
40  00 

26  35 
20  00 

2,631  13 

30  00 
33  50 
875  00 
60  80 
20  00 

2  25 
14,282  50 

46  5U 
30  00 
20  00 
40  40 
10  00 

3  00 
76  11 
20  00 
40  00 

27  80 
3,454  50 

52  45 
8  25 
2  00 
1,727  25 
237  00 


To  balance. 


$59,117  29 
$4,455  49 


I  solemnly  swear  that  the  above  and  foregoing  is  true  and  correct,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  and  belief. 

JOSEPH  O'NEIL. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  sixth  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1879. 

THOS  P.  OLEESON,  Notary  Public. 
Qualified  May  31,  1876.   Term  expires  May  31,  1882. 
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REPORT. 


\ 

His  Excellency^  Thos.  T.  Crittenden,  Governor  of  Missouri: 

The  Trustees  of  the  ^Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  take  pleasure  in 
submitting  for  your  information  and  that  of  the  General  Assembly, 
their  twelfth  biennial  report. 

The  superintendent  has  elaborated  with  great  care  and  intelligence 
the  intellectual  progress  and  development  of  the  pupils,  their  sanitary 
condition  and  the  general  details  of  the  institution. 

There  has  been  no  effort  on  the  part  of  any  one  connected  with  the 
institution  to  make  it  sectarian,  but  the  broadest  latitude  has  been  ex- 
tended to  the  pupils  in  the  free  and  unrestrained  exercise  of  relio:ious 
belief  and  opinions,  and  they  are  permitted  to  worship  in  such  churches 
as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  do  in  early  childhood. 

The  total  deprivation  of  sight  is  certainly  the  greatest  calamity 
that  could  possibly  befall  a  human  being,  and  no  misfortune  makes 
such  appeals  to  our  sympathies  as  these  blind  children,  who  have  never 
seen  or  enjoyed  the  light  of  day. 

It  is,  therefore,  important  that  liberal  appropriations  should  be 
made  by  the  General  Assembly ;  and  the  fund  so  appropriated  should 
be  used  wisely  and  prudently,  that  the  largest  amount  of  good  may  be 
extended  for  the  advancement  and  development  of  these  unfortunate 
pupils,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood. 

The  report  ot  the  treasurer  will  explain  fully  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  institution,  to  which  we  earnestly  invite  the  attention  of 
your  Excellency  and  the  Legislature. 

That  you  may  more  readily  comprehend  the  expenditures  of  this 
institution,  we  have  thought  it  wise  and  proper  to  institute  compari- 
^  sons  of  its  expenditures  with  others  of  like  character  in  several  of  the 
Middle  and  Western  States : 

In  1877  Pennsylvania  expended  about  $432  per  capita  ;  Maryland, 
$449 ;  Ohio,  $263 ;  Indiana,  $249 ;  Illinois,  333,  and  Missouri,  S235.  If 
this  statement  be  correct,  and  we  believe  it  is,  you  will  perceive  that 
the  Missouri  School  for  the  BKnd  expends  but  little  more  than  half  as 
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much  money  per  pupil  as  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  and  less  than 
the  amount  expended  by  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois. 

Your  trustees  believe  it  would  be  wise  to  amend  the  law  in  regard 
to  the  board  of  trustees,  and  increase  the  number  to  eleven,  four  of 
whom  shall  be  appointed  from  the  various  parts  of  the  State  and  seven 
from  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  Instead  of  holding  regular  monthly  meet- 
ings have  an  executive  committee,  composed  of  the  St.  Louis  members, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  meet  monthly  for  the  purpose  of  looking  after 
the  affairs  of  the  institution ;  and  that  quarterly  meetings  of  the  board 
of  trustees  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  and  that  the  appointees  from  various 
parts  of  the  State  b^  allowed  mileage  whenever  they  attend  such  meet- 
ings of  the  board  at  the  institution  in  St.  Louis. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  expended  upon  the  building  and  in 
repairing  the  boilers  and  heating  apparatus,  and  supplying  defective 
plumbing,  about  $4,000.  The  building  is  old  and  rapidly  going  to  de- 
cay, but  your  trustees  are  expending  as  little  as  possible  beyond  con- 
sulting the  comfort  of  the  inmates,  and  a  just  and  proper  regard  for  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  pupils. 

We  believe  an  appropriation  of  $52,000  for  maintenance,  salaries 
of  officers  and  employes  for  the  next  two  years,  and  an  extra  appropri- 
ation of  $5,000  for  repairs,  and  $1,000  for  books  and  apparatus,  would 
be  quite  sufficient  to  insure  comfort  and  advancement  to  the  unfortu- 
nate under  our  supervision. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

THOS.  E.  TUTT,  President. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


SUPERINTENDENTS  REPORT. 


Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,) 
St.  Louis.  f 

Hon.  Board  of  Trustees: 

Gentlemen — In  compliance  with  law,  section  5911,  Revised  Stat- 
utes, I  have  the  honor  to  make  to  you,  and  through  you  to  His  Excel- 
lency, the  Governor,  this,  the  twelfth  biennial  report  of  this  institution: 

health  of  the  school. 

While  many  cases  of  sickness,  incident  to  our  climate,  have  oc- 
curred in  the  institution  during  the  past  two  years,  our  household,  we 
are  happy  to  state,  has  escaped  any  alarming  epidemic  visitation  ;  and 
especially  are  we  thankful  that  we  have  not  been  called  to  mourn  the 
death  of  a  single  pupil  during  the  two  years  past,  nor  indeed  for  many 
years  before. 

the  education  of  the  blind. 

Public  policy,as  well  as  the  dictates  of  humanity,  prompted  the  peo- 
ple of  nearly  all  enlightened  countries  to  provide  for  the  education  of 
their  defective  classes,  but  not  till  within  a  comparatively  recent  period 
have  the  blind  been  regarded  as  susceptible  of  being  educated,  or 
capable  of  making  a  livelihood. 

Being  considered  as  utterly  helpless,  no  helping  hand  was  extended 
to  them,  but  they  were  rather  encouraged  to  devote  themselves  to  a 
life  of  listless  idleness,  or  that  of  mendicancy.  Not  so  now,  thanks  to 
the  march  of  civilization.  In  most  European  countries  schools  have 
been  established  for  their  education  in  literature,  music,  and  various 
industrial  branches.  In  our  own  country  wonderful  progress  has  been 
made  in  this  direction  during  the  past  half  century.  The  New  England 
States  taking  the  initiative,  founded  the  Perkins  Institution  at  East 
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Boston,  on  a  basis  as  firm  and  enduring  as  their  granite  hills.  This 
institution,  for  a  long  series  of  years  under  the  able  management  of  the 
late  distinguished  Dr.  Howe,  has  takeiji  position  as  one  of  the  foremost 
schools  for  the  blind  in  all  its  appointments,  in  the  United  States. 

Then  followed  Pennsylvania  and  Mew  York  with  two  schools,  one 
in  New  York  City  and  one  at  Batavia.  Ohio,  following  in  the  wake,' 
has  recently  erected  a  building  costing  nearly,  if  not  quite,  a  half  mil- 
lion of  dollars.  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Michigan, 
Nebraska,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas, 
North  Carolinia,  East  and  West  Yiginia,  Maryland,  Kansas,  California 
and  Missouri  have  nobly  acted  up  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  age  in  this 
wise  and  humane  policy. 

The  result  is,  that  instead  of  the  blind  of  the  present  day  being  a 
wholly  dependent  class,  we  find  them  everywhere  coming  to  the  front 
and  asserting  their  ability  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Inspired  by  the  petition  of  the  "  Association  of  American  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind,"  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  very  recently 
Toted  a  subsidy  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  aid  of  the 
"  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,"  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  the  in- 
terest of  which  is  used  to  supply  the  institutions  of  the  United  States 
with  books  in  tangible  print.  The  bill  making  this  munificent  ap- 
propriation passed  both  houses  of  Congress  almost  unanimously. 

Were  it  necessary  or  proper  to  make  personal  mention,  we  could 
point  with  pride  to  many  graduates  of  this  school,  who  are  now  more 
than  making  an  independent  living,  and  taking  position,  socially,  as 
worthy  citizens  of  the  communities  in  which  they  reside. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  not  doubted  that  our  own  great  and 
growing  State,  will  in  the  future,  as  it  has  done  in  the  past,  look  favor- 
ably upon  the  efforts  of  your  Honorable  Board  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  the  blind  youth  of  our  commonwealth. 

Evidently  there  are  many  blind  children  in  the  State,  of  suitable 
age  and  capacity,  who  have  not  availed  themselves  of  the  benefits  of 
this  school.  Many  do  not  know  of  its  existence,  and  the  parents  of 
others  who  do  know,  are  loth  to  send  their  afflicted  children  from  the 
parental  roof  to  be  educated  by  strangers.  Surely,  something  can  and 
ought  to  be  done  to  enlighten  [the  public  mind  in  this  regard,  and  en- 
able your  board  to  reach,  and  bring  into  the  school,  all  the  unfor- 
tunate blind  children,  of  suitable  capacity,  within  our  borders. 

Our  building  is  ample  for  the  accommodation  of  125  pupils,  pos- 
sibly 150 ;  whereas,  our  average  number  is  rather  less  than  over  100. 
When  a  pupil  coming  to  the  institution  is  asked  why  he  did  not  present 
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himself  sooner  for  admission,  he  usually  replies,  ''I  never  heard  of  the 
school  till  recently." 

LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

This  department,  under  the  direction  of  the  principal  teacher,  Dr. 
John  T.  Sibley,  with  his  most  worthy  assistants,  Misses  Colby,  Martin, 
Hill  and  McGinnis,  has  attained  a  standing  equal  to  our  best  high 
schools.  The  course  of  instruction  is  much  the  same  as  pursued  here- 
tofore. The  large  number  of  new  pupils  admitted  recently  makes  the 
primary  department  unusually  full ;  and,  many  of  them  being  grown 
boys  and  girls,  with  no  education  whatever,  and  imbued  with  the  belief 
that  the  blind  cannot  be  educated,  the  work  in  this  department  has 
-called  forth  the  best  efforts  of  the  teachers. 

The  teachers'  library  should  be  replenished  at  once.  The  best  in- 
terests of  the  school  demand  it.  The  pupils'  library  is  well  stocked 
with  such  books  as  have  been  published  by  the  "American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,"  but  the  list  being  an  old  and  limited  one,  but  lit- 
tle benefit  as  yet  has  been  derived  from  the  congressional  subsidy. 

It  is  extremely  desirous  that  there  be  printed  in  Braille  a  number  of 
suitable  text  books,  and  I  think  a  correspondence  between  the  difi'erent 
schools  advocating  the  use  of  this  system,  with  a  view  of  determining 
upon  a  set  of  books  to  be  so  printed,  would  be  conducive  of  much  good 
in  that  direction.  Let  others  think  as  they  may,  we  are  sincere  and 
honest  in  the  belief  that  the  Braille  is  far  superior  to  any  other  system 
yet  devised,  and  with  the  convenient  style  of  slate  that  we  have  been 
using  for  the  past  five  years,  our  pupils  feel  that  they  can  do  almost 
anything  that  seeing  people  can  do  with  pen  and  ink.  The  amount  of 
printing  done  in  the  school  is  almost  incredible.  Volumes  of  musical 
and  literary  works,  printed  by  the  advanced  scholars,  are  bound  and 
taken  home  to  be  of  use  for  years. 

Our  pupils  are  taught  to  read  other  systems,  and  until  we  can  get 
'all  our  books  in  Braille,  we  shall  continue  to  hope  for  that  very  desira- 
ble event,  and  do  the  best  we  can  with  what  we  have. 

In  the  primary  department  are  taught  the  subjects  of  reading, 
printing,  spelling,  map  reading  and  object  lessons.  In  the  intermediate 
department,  English  grammar,  history,  arithmetic,  geography,  compo- 
sition and  declamation  are  taught. 

The  course  in  the  advanced  department  embraces  higher  mathe- 
matics, ancient  history,  natural  philosophy,  anatomy  and  physiology, 
rhetoric,  civil  government,  etc. 

As  heretofore,  the  teachers  read  an  hour  each  evening,  the  classes 
being  divided  according  to  taste  and  capacity.    Aside  from  the  fact 
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that  these  evening  classes  are  very  interesting  to  the  pupils,  much  val- 
uable information  has  been  given  them  in  this  way. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  extend  thanks  to  Prof.  J.  K.  Rees  for 
invitations  to  his  lectures  on  astronomy,  which  were  highly  interesting 
and  instructive  to  the  advanced  class. 

The  standing  of  the  literary  department  is  well  up  to  its  usual  good 
standard,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  subjects  taught  are  thor- 
oughly mastered  by  the  pupils  attests  the  faithfulness  and  ability  of 
j^hose  in  charge. 

The  new  set  of  metal  maps  just  completed  will  be  of  much  service,, 
as  those  made  on  paper  and  used  in  the  school  for  four  years  are  toO' 
badly  worn  to  be  of  use  much  longer. 

MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

In  this  department  Prof.  M.  A.  Gilsinn,  a  gentleman  of  rare  musical 
attainments,  with  his  various  blind  assistants,  has  accomplished  all  that ' 
could  be  expected.    Most  of  the  prominent  scholars  in  this  department 
left  the  institution  at  the  close  of  last  term,  and  I  am  happy  to  state 
that  they  are  all  doing  well  teaching  music. 

The  pianos  and  organs  are  in  good  order,  but  the  smaller  instru- 
ments are  much  worn  and  should  be  replaced,  to  some  extent,  by  new 
ones. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  pupils  receiving  instruc- 
tion : 


Piano...  , 

Violin  , 

Or^fan  

Guitar  

Flute  

Clarionette 

Viola  

Bass..  


62' 
18 
10 
9 

1 
1 
2 


Also  two  classes  in  Braille  music  printing,  two  chorus  classes  and 
a  vocal  class. 

girls'  work  department. 

By  reference  to  the  following  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  work 
done  by  the  girls  for  the  past  two  years  has  been  of  a  substantial 
nature. 

The  girls  have  done  well,  and  this  department  has  well  earaed  a 
position  of  importance  second  to  none  in  the  school. 
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Table  of  work  performed  since  last  report : 


Sheets  

Pillow  cases  .... 

Towels  

Napkins  

Comforts  

Comfort  covers. 

Tidies  , 

Aprons  

Mats  

Dresses  

Drawers  

Chemise  , 

Nio-ht  ^owns  

Skirts  

Shirts  

Waists  

Curtains  

Table  cloths  


540 
319 
324 
203 
71 
72 
67 
54 
47 
46 
40 
26 
24 
19 
17 
12 
3 


And  about  one  hundred  pieces  of  bead,  card,  thread  and  worsted 
work. 


MECHANICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Wilson,  for  several  years  foreman  of  this  department,  de- 
■clined  an  election  at  the  opening  of  the  present  term  to  engage  in  other 
business  more  congenial  to  his  tastes  and  better  adapted  to  his  business 
qualifications.  Mr.  George  Blades,  a  blind  graduate^  succeeds  him,  and 
thus  far  has  shown  a  willingness  and  capacity  equal  to  his  duties. 

The  financial  exhibit  of  this  department  for  the  two  years  past,  is 
as  good  as  we  can  ever  expect  to  make.  The  amount  expended  for  ma- 
terial is  $497.58,  while  the  receipts  for  manufactured  goods  are  $623.62, 
making  a  clear  balance  in  favor  of  shop  of  $126.04. 

I  need  hardly  advert  here  to  the  fact  that  owing  to  the  defective 
and  inadequate  means  of  heating,  and  the  dilapidated  condition  of 
many  parts  of  the  building,  a  large  sum  appropriated  by  the  last  Leg- 
islature was  diverted  from  its  legitimate  purpose,  that  of  maintenance, 
to  meet  these  required  repairs.  Yet,  by  economy  at  all  points,  we  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  end  has  been  reached,  that  there 
are  no  debts  unpaid,  and  that  we  still  have  a  small  balance  in  the  treas- 
ury unexpended.  I  trust  your  honorable  board  will  see  the  importance 
of  asking  the  Legislature  for  sach  appropriations  for  improvements  as 
will  make  it  unnecessary  in  the  future  to  trench  upon  the  maintenance 
fund  for  such  purposes. 

I  cannot  close  this  report,  probably  the  last  I  shall  ever  make, 
without  making  suitable  acknowledgments  to  all  who  have  been  as- 
sociated with  me  in  the  immediate  management  of  the  institution. 
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Mrs.  M.  Standish,  as  Matron,  has  managed  the  domestic  departr 
ment  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  Her  presence  in  the  building  is  always 
a  guarantee  that  all  is  going  well  in  her  department. 

From  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  most  of  the  teachers, 
I  am  satisfied  that  no  more  earnest  and  faithful  workers  can  be  found 
in  any  of  our  schools  for  the  blind. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JAMES  McWORKMAN, 

Superintendent. 


CATALOGUE 


OF  PUPILS  IN  ATTENDANCE  DURING  THE  PAST  TWO  YEARS. 
» 


Name  of  Pupils, 


St.  Louis  city — 

Julia  Rychlicki  

Daisy  Doyle  

Wm.  Grunhalgh  

Katie  Helurke  

Martin  Moore  

James  Golden  

Louis  Ginbor  

Joseph  Meyers  

John  Delaney  

John  Hilmer  , 

Louisa  Hulsman  

Wm.  Nary  

Mamie  Guereke  

Alvion  Klasterman., 

Fred.  Holcher  

Josephine  Sampson. 

Edward  Ernst  

Frank  Jones  

Rosa  Martine  

Katie  Hull  

Lizzie  Fontana  

Caroline  Rediford.... 

Alice  Himrers  

Charles  Blythe  

Frank  Blackford  

Helen  Tildermean.. 

Jennie  Sloan  

Jennie  Harris  

Lars.  Yoenson  

Amie  Burr  

Olive  Wilson  


St.  Louis  county — 
Louisa  Litsinger. 

Johnson  county — 
Cynthia  Seybold. 


Lawrence  county— 
Virginia  Johnson. 
Katie  Janachesky. 
Anna  Shipman...., 

Dora  Shipman  

Magaret  Burrow. 


Audrain  county — 

Lilly  Hendrix  , 

Cordelia  Richardson. 
Wallace  Yager  


Where  Borm 


Missouri. 

Missouri. 

N.  Brunswick. 

Missouri. 

Missouri. 

Missouri. 

Missouri. 

Missouri. 

Missouri. 

Missouri. 

Germany. 

Louisiana. 

Missouri. 

Missouri. 

Missouri.  . 

Missouri. 

Missouri. 

Connecticut.- 

Missouri. 

Missouri. 

Missouri. 

Missouri. 

Missouri. 

Missouri. 

Missouri. 

Illinois. 

Missouri. 

Missouri. 

Sweden. 

Missouri. 

Illinois. 


Missouri. 


Missouri. 


Missouri. 

Germany. 

Missouri. 

Missouri.- 

Missouri. 


Missouri. 
Missouri. 
Missouri. 
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CATALOGUE— Continued. 


Name  of  Pupils. 


Cole  county — 

Mary  Livingston  

Susan  Living-ston  

Alexander  Cooper  

Phelps  county — 

Matrgie  Hall  

Edgar  Hall  .'  

George  Hume  

Lafayette  county — 

Sadie  Bledsoe  

Mary  Barker  

Jennie  Barker  

Benj  Thomas  

Benton  couniy — 

Lizzie  Wells  

Bill  us  Wells  

Henry  Wells  «  

Caldwell  county — 

Dolly  Craig  , 

Albert  Gaddy  , 

Wm.  Strauser....  , 

Boone  county — 

Mittie  Fountain  

Buchanan  county — 

Lucy  Griffith  

John  Bumer  

Prestly  Bancroft  

Lawrence  Owen  

Adair  county — 

Cynthia  Ryder  

Milton  Kyder  

George  Erskine  

Hiram  Holcroft  , 

Pettis  county — 

Julia  Cook  

Edward  Divers  

Alma  Scheer  

Bollinger  countv— 

Martha  Critz  

Jefferson  county — 

Maggie  Flanigan  

Putnam  county — 

Mary  Hunt  

Kails  county — 

RosaChitwood  

Daviess  (tounty — 

Mary  Smith  

Benj.  Smith  

Martha  Lee   


Where  born. 


Missouri. 
Missouri. 
Missouri. 


Missouri. 
Missouri. 
Missouri. 


Missouri. 
Missouri. 
Missouri. 
Missouri. 


Missouri. 
Missouri. 
Missouri. 


Missouri. 

Indiana. 

Canada. 


Missouri. 


Missouri. 
Missouri. 

Missouri. 


Ohio. 
Ohio. 

Illinois. 


Indiana. 

Missouri. 

Missouri. 


Missouri. 
Missouri. 
Missouri. 
Missouri. 


Missouri. 
Missouri. 
Missouri. 
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CATALOGUE— Continued. 


Name  of  Pupils. 


Where  Born. 


Daviess  county — 
Alice  Norton.... 
Nettie  Johnson. 


Franklin  county — 
James  Bray.,..., 


Bates  county — 

J.  E.  DeJarnett.... 
George  Lawrence. 


Holt  county — 
Hiram  Butler.. 
Ami  Butler .... 


Gasconade  county — 
Fred.  Scholten... 


Warren  county- 
Wm.  Leek.. 


Livingston  county- 
Frank  Jacobs.. 


Andrew  county — 
James  Gibson. 
Robt.  Wilson . 


Jasper  counts  — 

Lyman  Akes  

Edmonia  Overby. 

Monroe  county — 
Hugh  Bridgford. 


Lewis  county — 

Woodford  Walters. 
Mattie  Walters  


Marion  county — 
Wm.  Meyers. 
Theo.  Blume. 


Clay  county — 
Wm.  McBride 

Newton  county- 
Scott  Russell... 


Knox  county — 

Alma  Ballinger , 

Scotland  county — 
Sarah  Kendall .. 


Lynn  county — 
Nettie  McNish. 


Greene  county — 

Samuel  Hickerson 


Missouri. 
Minnesota. 


MUssburi. 


Missouri. 
Kansas. 


Missouri. 
Missouri. 


Missouri. 
Missouri. 


Missouri. 
Missouri. 


Missouri, 


Missouri. 


Missouri 
Missouri. 


Missouri. 
Iowa. 


Missouri. 

Tennessee. 

Missouri. 

Missouri. 

Oanada. 

Missouri. 


2— B  A 
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CATALOGUE— Continued. 


Montgomery  county- 

Lula  See  

Nannie  Woodson 


Pike  county — 

Minerva  Lamastre 

Total  


Name  of  Pupils. 


Moniteau  county- 
James  Howard. 
Isaac  Ballance.. 


106 


Where  Born. 


Missouri. 
Missouri. 


Missouri. 
Missouri. 


Of  tliis  number  eighteen  have  either  graduated  or  been  discharged,  leaving  on 
the  roll  at  this  date  eighty -eight. 


WARRANTS  ISSUED. 


THE  FOLLOWIG  IS  A  COMPLETE  LIST  OF  WARRANTS  ISSUED  UPON  THE 
TREASURERFOR  THE  TWO  YEARS  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  1880. 


Date. 


January  2,  1879.. 


No. 


S'ebruaryll,  1879. 


To  whom  paid. 


On  what  account. 


J.  McWorkman  

Alberr  Aiples  

David  Hill  

Thomas  Ferrenbach  

A.  Heusner  

T.  P.  Conroy  

Ed.  Martin  

Andrew  Koettker  

Jacob  Gerst  

H.  Brennan  

^.  Wonderly  

D.  Meehan  

James  Davis..  

Ch.Heim  

J.  McVVorkman..  

Scni^ors,  Vandervoort&  Barney 
J.  McWorkman  


Total. 


Laclede  Gas-light  Co  

Undell  &  Schmeiding  

Samuel  Cupples  &  Co  

J.  Gerst  

P.  Wonderly  

J  McWorkman  

D.  Nicholson  

J.  Goodin  

Mrs.  M.  Tiry....  

T.  P.  Conroy  

J.  F.  W angler  

M.  W.  Alexander  

Scrus:ors,Vandervoort  &  Barney 

D.  Meehan  

W.  E.  Kortkamp  

A.  Koettker  &  Son  

Motte  &  Specht  

T.  Ferrenback  

r.  Fitzgerald  

A.  Heusner  

C.  Heil  

C.  Heim  

James  Davis  

J.  McWorkman  


Pay-roll  officers.. 

Miik  

Brick  work  

Groceries  

Hread  

Groceries  

Pupils'  clothing.... 

Vegetables  

Meats  

Pupils'  shoes  ... 

Coal  

Groceries  

Car  pe  I.  try  

Mending  shoes. 
Pay-roll  employes 

Dry  goods.,  

Petty  expenses. 


Amount. 


Gas  

Broom  material... 
Broom  material... 

Meats  

Coal  

Pay-roll  officers... 

Groceries  

Steam  fitting  

Pupils'  clothing.. 

Groceries  

Klue  for  boiler  

Drugs  

Dry  goods  

Groceries  

Spouting,  etc  

Vegetables  

Pupils'  clothing.. 

Groceries..^  .\ 

Plumbing  .«.. 

Bread  

Tuning  pianos  

Mending  shoes  

Carpentry  

Pay-roll  employes 
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WARRANTS  ISSUED— Continued. 


Date. 


February  11,  1879. 


March  11,  1879, 


April  8,  1879. 


May  13,  1879, 


No. 


L.  J.  Dubuque.. 
John  '  anton.... 
J.  McWorkman. 


To  whom  Paid. 


Total. 


J.  McWorkman  

Balm^r  &  Weber  

T  P.  Conroy  

Morte  &  Specht  

H  Brennan  &  Son  

8cru}jr£rs,Vandervoort&  Barney 

John  Goodin  

A.  Heusner  

P  Wonderly  

J.  Gerst  &  Co  

T  Ferrenbach  

Albert  Aiples  

D.  Meehan  

Udell  &  Schmeiding:  

Samuel  Cupples  

J.  McWorkman  

A.  Koi'ttker  

T.  Firzo^erald  

C  Heim  «  

J  McWorkman^  


Total. 


George  Kilgen  

vm.  Assoc'n  for  Blind. 
LacU'de  Gas-light  Co.... 

P  Wonderly  

J.  McWorkman  

John  Goodin  

M.  Voepel  

M.  W.  A-lexander  

Williamson  &  Stewart., 

J  Gerst  &  Co  , 

A..  Heusn^^r  , 

T.  Ferrenb  ich  

X .  Aiples  

J.  '^cvVorkman  

Ch  Heim  

D.  M-ehan  

H.  Brennan   

John  Tanton  

Motte  &  Specht  

Vndrew  Koettker  

J.  iVlc Workman  , 


Total. 


Pay-roll  officers... 

Music  

Groceries  

Pupils'  clothing.... 

Pupils'  shoes-  

Dry  ofoods  

Gas  fitting  

Bread  

Coal  

Meats  

Groceries  

Milk  

Groceries  

Broom  material... 
Broom  material... 
Pay-roll  employes 

Vegetables  

Plumbing  

Mending  shoes  

Petty  expenses  


J.  McWorkman  

T  Fitzgerald  

Theo  Nannerman  «.  

O.  Nicholson...   

Geo.  Henderson  

'^cruggs,Vandervoort&  Barnej 
Jacob  Koch  ,  


On  what  account. 


Musical  instructor 

Medicines  

Petty  expenses  


Rent  of  organ  

Reports  

Gas  

Coal  

Pay-roll  officers.... 

Gas  fitting  

Tableware  

Lint  

Braille  paper  

Meats  

Bread  

Groceries  

Milk...  

Pay-roll  employes 
Mending  shoes.. .« 

Groceries  

Pupils'  shoes  

Medicines   

Pupils'  clothing... 

Vegetables..  

Petty  expenses  


Amount. 


Pay-roll  officers. 

Plumbing  

Locks  

Groceries  

Hose,  etc  

Dry  goods  

Carpentry  


$9  00- 
8  80 
81  52 


$2,157  0» 


$666  6S 

7  14 
108  96 

8  50 

8  50 
53  42 
18  42' 
81  41 

183  51 
164  73 
67  59 
60  30 
75  11 
6  05 
14  00 
246  00 
12  50 

9  10' 
3  20 

95  30 


$1,885  40 


$25  00 
16  13 
122  00 
147  38- 
586  66 

3  83 

4  55 
2  0(V 

7  50 
175  33 

82  20 
110  89 

31  40 
246  OO 
4  25 

54  20 

8  CO 
4  75 
4  65 

26  90 
65  95 


$1,729  57 


$586  66 
12  95 
2  75 
285  19 
14  50 
48  06 
7  20 
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WARR.iNTS  ISSUED— Continued. 


Date. 


May  13,  1879. 


-June  3,  1879. 


•Julys,  1879. 


No. 


To  whom  Paid. 


Motte&  Specht.... 
T.  Ferrenbacii  

Albert  Aiples  

D.  Meehan  

J  Gerst  &  Co  

J.  Mc Workman... 

P.  Wonderly  

Georofe  Heiizel.... 

Ch.  Heil  

Balmer  &  Weber. 

John  A.  Sloan  

J.  McWorkman... 

Ch.  Heira  

Wm.  Dooley  

A.  Heusner  


Total. 


J.  McWorkman  , 

Union  Planing  Mill  , 

J.  L.  Isaacs  

Westake  &  Button  

Kupferle  &  Boisseler  

Scruorgs,Vandervoort  &  Barney 

.J.  Gerst  &  Co  

Ch.  Heim  

D.  Meehan  , 

lohn  A  Sloan  

W.  E.  Kortkamp  

John  Tanton  , 

J  McWorkman  

Motte  &  Specht  

David  ISIicholson  

Albert  Aiples  

Udell  &  Schmeiding  , 

P.  Wonderly  

A.  Heusner  

Wm.  Dooley  

Samuel  Cupples  

J.  McWorkman  


Total. 


J.  McWorkman  

J.  Gerst  &  Co-  

J.  McWorkman  

H.  Wilson  

Albert  Aiples  

Ch.  Heim  

Wm.  Dooley  

Laclede  Gas-lio^ht  Co. 

E.  E.  Carreras  

A. Heusner  

Joseph  Wangler  

P.  Wonderly  

I.  A.  Sloan  

Wm.  Taylor  

J.  McWorkman  


On  what  account. 


Pupils'  clothing... 

Groceries  

Milk  

Groceries  

Meats  

Pay-roll  employes 

Coal  « 

Music  

Tuning&  rep.pi'ns 

Music  

Vegetables  

Petty  expenses  

Mending  shoes  

Groceries  

Bread  


Pay-roll,  officers.. 

Lumber  

Window-shades  .. 
Broom  material.... 
Broom  materials. . 

Dry  goods  

Meats  

Mending  shoes  

Groceries  

Vegetables  

Repairs  

Medicines  

Pay-roll  employes 
Pupils'  clothing... 

Groceries  

Milk  

Broom  material.... 

Coal  

Bread   

Groceries  

Broom  material  

Petty  expenses  


Amount. 


VV.  E.  Kortkamp  Tinware 


Petty  expenses-... 

Meats  

Pay-roll  officers.... 

Vegetables  

Milk  

Mending  shoes  

Groceries  

Gas  

Printing-  

Bread  

Repairing  boiler... 

Coal  

Vegetables  

Heaters  for  stoves. 
Pay-roll,employes 
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WARRANTS  ISSUED— Continued. 


Date. 


July  8,  1879. 


August  12,  1879.... 


September  9,  1879. 


October  14,  1879... 


No. 


To  whom  paid. 


Ch.  Heil... 
K.  Kohrs. 


Total. 


T.  Fltzorerald.... 
James  Davis.  ... 
Albert  Aiples.... 
P.  Wonderly.... 
Martin  Kohrs.... 

Wm.  Taylor  

John  Goodin.... 

Wm  Dooley  

J.  McWorkman. 
J  McWorkman. 
J  Gerst  &  Co.... 
John  Keller^.... 

H.  Wilson  

Albirz  Bros  

Daniel  Sullivan. 

M.  L.  Julian  

J.  Mc  Workman. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 

12  H.  Brennan. 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 


Total. 


Wm.  Dooley  

Kennard  &'Sons  

St.  Louis  Piano  Co  

Martin  Kohrs  

Saler  &  Co  

Balmer  &  Weber  

A. Heusner  

Cheever,  Burchard  &  Co,. 

T.  Ferrpubach  

John  Goodin  

John  Keller  


Smith  &  Biggs  

P.  Wonderly  

J.  McWorkman  

J  McWorkman  

M.  Voepe]«  

Williamson  &  Stewart. 

Geo.  Kilgen  

Albert  Aiples  

John  Tanton  

J.  McWorkman.,  


Total. 


On  what  account. 


Tuning  pianos. 
Ice......  


Plumbing  

'  arpentry  

Milk  

Coal  

Ice  

Gal.  iron  lor  range 

Gas  titting  mat  

Groceries  

Pay-roll  employes 
Pay-roll  officers  ... 

Meats  

Meats  

Meat  and  groceri's 

Whitening  

Carpentry  

Glazing  

Petty  expenses  


Scruggs,  Vandervoort  &  Barney 

Buxton  &  Skinner  , 

Motte  &  Specht  

James  Davis,  

Assessor  water  rates  

C.  Hartenbach  

.loseph  Garneau  

W.  E.  Kortkamp  

Martin  Kohrs-  


Groceries  

Carpets  

Pianos..  

Ice  

Binding  books  

Music  

Bread  

Cutlery  

Groceries  

Gas  fixtures  

Meats  

Pupils'  shoes  

Plate  for  engine... 

Coal  

Pay-roll  officers.... 
Pay-roll  employes 

Queensware  

Paper  

Organ  

Milk  

Medicines  

Petty  expenses  


Dry  goods  

Stationery  

Pupils'  clothing- 
Carpentry  

License...  

Cleaning  carpets. 

Crackers  

Repairs  

Ice  
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WAKEANT3  ISSUED— Continued. 


Date. 


October  14,  1879.. 


November  11, 1879 


December  9,  1879. 


No. 


10 
11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
20 
27 
28 
29 
30 


Schmeiding. 


LTd* 

J.  Mc  Workman. 

\.  Heusner  

S.  Bienenstok  

John  Goodin  

Albert.  r\iples  

D.  Meehan  

J  hn  Koch  

H.  Wilson..  

iVJ.  Folpy  

J.  McWorkraan.... 
L.  L.  Richmond... 

vv'm.  Dooley  

Jo  11  Tanton  

Ch  Heim  

Andrew  Koe  tker. 

John  Keller  

J.  Mc  Workman.... 


To  whom  paid. 


Balmer  &  Weber  

Uurreil  &  Comstock,,. 

LacU'de  Gas-lio:ht  Co. 


On  what  account 


Music  

Furniture  

Gas  

Broom  material.... 
Pay-roll  officers.... 

Brea'i  

Broom  material... 

G  as  fittinof  

Milk  

Groceries  

Repairins;  lurnit'e. 

Ve^<etabies  

Ooal  

Pay  roll  employes 
Rep.  sewing  mach 

Groceries  

Medicines  

Mendino:  shoes  

Vegetables  

Meats  

Petty  expenses  


Total. 


Joseph  Garneau  

M.  Kohrs  

D.  Meehan  

.\.  Aipies...  

H.  Wdson  

A..  Mack  

St.  Louis  Piafio  Co  

Cheever  &  Burchard  

Scruggs,  Vandervoort&  Harney 

M.  Fol-y  

J.  McWorkraan...  

Wm  Dooley  

D.  Nicholson  

J.  Mc  Workman  

A.  Heusner  

James  Davi.=  

Udell  &  -^chmeiding  

J.  T.  Sibley  

Williamson  &  Stewart..  

T.  Fitzgerald  

M.  W.  Alexander  

Ch.  Heim  

lobn  Tanton  

Motte  &  Specht  

Laclede  Insurance  Co  

J.  Mc  Wor  kman  


Total ... 


Wm.  Dooley  , 

D.  Meehan  

J.  D.  Finnev  

Holland  &  jPratt. 
Martin  ('ollin?...., 
J.  McWorkman.. 
M.  Foley  


Crackers.. 

Ice  

Groceries. 


Mjlk  

Vegetables  

Meats  

Guards  

Cotlee  mill  

Dry  goods  

Coal  

Pay-roll  officers.... 

Groceries  

Groceries  

Pay  roll  employes 

Bread  

Carpentry  

Broom  material.... 

Braille  slates  

Paper  

Plumbing  

Medicines  

Mending  shoes  

Medicines  

Pupils'  clothing... 

Insurance  

Petty  expenses  


Amount. 


$10  70 
188  83 
38  50 
25  18 
666  66 
56  58 
37  50 
15  10 
22  70 

92  07 
9  35 

62  30 

93  2C 
245  OC 

12  60 
224  G2 
7  85 
5  90 
15  40 
131  00 
73  14 

$3,527  57 


Groceries  

Gr^  cedes  

Insurance  

Insurance  

Insurance  

Pay  roll  employes 
Colli  "... 


$13  54 

18  40 
67  75 
73  20 
62  70 

179  86 
30  00 
8  00 

19  70 
58  00 

666  66 
241  41 

94  20 
261  00 
108  01 

14  60 

5  50 
50  00 

4  28 
24  30 
13  75 

6  55 

5  60 
46  00 
50  00 
67  70 


$2,154  71 


$266  82 
48  05 
35  00 
40  00 
18  75 
200  00 
191  80 
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WARRANTS  ISSUED— Continued. 


Date. 


December  9,  1879. 


OT  It 


,0  :  .c 


-^',r,r%  ■  

January  1^,  1880. 


fjr;  iufj-  :  

}'0  ''•1'  ['.e-'/ol 


February  10,  1880. 


No. 


To  whom  paid. 


Bienenstok  

Udell  &  Schmeidin^  , 

H.  Wilson  

John  Goodin  

Sam'l  Cupples  

M.  Voepel-...  

A.  Mack  

Jos  Garneau  

Scrug-gs,  Van^ervoort  &  Barney 

Schuman  &  Co  

Balmer  &  Weber  

A.  Heusner  

Motte  &  Specht  

A.  Aiples  

Ch.  Heim  

T.  Fitzoferald  

John  Tanton  , 

J.  McWorkman  , 

Paul  Merz  , 

J.  McWorkman  


Total. 


Wm.  Dooley  

D;  Meehan  , 

H.  Brennan  , 

St.  Vincent's  Asylum  , 

X.  Mack  

H.  Wilson  , 

W.  E.  Kortkamp  

Laclede  Gas-light  Co  

John  Goodin...  , 

ScrujOfgs.  Vandervoort  &  Barney 

A.  Heusner  

M.  W.  Alexander  

Joseph  Wangler  

James  Davis.,  

Albert  Aiples...   

Ludlow  Saylor  Wire  Co  

Motte  &  Specht...  

George  Mattock  

J.  McWorkman  

J.  McWorkman  

Ch.  Heim...  

M.  Foley  

Udell  &  Schmeiding  

T  Fitzgerald  

Williamson  &  Stewart  

J.  McWorkman  


Total 


Wra.  Dooley  

D.  Meehan  

Joseph  Wangler  

Andrew  Heusner  

Scruggs,  Vandervoort  &  Barney 

Joseph  Garneau  

Samuel  Cupples  

Wm.  Boggs  


On  what  account. 


Rroora  material. 
Broom  material . 

Vegetables  

Gas  fitting  

Broom  material . 

Queensware  

Meats  

Crackers  

Dry  goods  

Sprinkling  

Music  

Bread  

Pupils'  clothing. 

Milk  

Mending  shoes... 

Plumbing  

Medicines  

Pay-roll  officers.. 
Blacksmithing.... 
Petty  expenses . . 


Groceries  

Groceries  

Pupils'  shoes  

Care  of  pupil  

Meats  

Vegetables  

Tin  wan .,  

Gas  

Gas  fitting  mater'l 

Dry  goods  

Bread  

Medicines  

Repairing  boiler... 

Carpentry  

VI  ilk  


vScreen  

Pupils'  clothing... 

Lumber  

Pay-roll  officers.... 
Pay-roll  employes 

Mending  shoes  

Coal  « 

Broom  material.... 

Plumbing  

Paper  

Petty  expenses  


Groceries  

Groceries  

Flue  for  boiler.... 

Bread  

Dry  goods  

Crackers  

Broom  material. 
Broom  material. 
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WARRANTS  ISSUED— Continued. 


Date. 


February  10,  1880. 


March  9,  1880. 


April  10, 1880. 


No. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 


To  whom  paid. 


Abraham  Mack... 

J.  Reed  

Albert  Aiples  

J.  Mc  Work  man... 

John  Goodin  

VIotte  &Specht... 
E.  O.  Pickering... 

M.  Foley  

N.  B.  Kneass,  Jr.. 
W.  T.  Gay  &  Co 

Ch.  Heim  

J.  Mc  Workman... 

T.  Fitzo^erald  

James  Davis  

John  Tanton  

J.  McWorkixan.. 


Total, 


Wm.  Ddoley  

M.  Foley  

D.  Meehan  , 

T.  Ferrenbach  

A.  Heusner  

Abraham  Mack  

W  T.  Gay  &  Co  

W.  E.  Kortkamp  

Albert  Aiples  

Wm.  Bo^gs  

S.  Bienenstok«  

Udell  &  Schmeiding  

M.  Voepel  

J.  McWorkman^  

J.  McWorkman  

Balmer  &,  Weber  

T.  Fitzgerald  

VIotte  &  Specht  

Scrug-gs, Vandervoort  &  Barney 

Ch.  Heim  

James  Davis  

J.  McWorkman  


Total. «. 


J.  McWorkman  

J.  McWorkman  

U.  Meehan  

Abraham  Mack  

H.  Brennan  

W.  E.  Kortkamp  

Scruggs,  Vandervoort&  Barney 

Laclede  Gas-light  Co  

Wm  Dooley  

A  Heusner  

T.  Fitzgerald  

Motte  &  Specht  

Joseph  Wangler  

T.  Ferrenbach.  

John  Reed  

M.  W.  Alexander  


On  what  account, 


Meats  

Rep.  furnace  

Milk  

Pay-roll  officers.... 

Gas  fixtures  

Pupils'  clothing.... 

Fixtures   

Coal  

Magazine  

Vegetables  

Mending  

Pay-roll  employes 

Plumbing  

Carpentry  

Medicines  

Petty  expenses^... 


Groceries  

Coal  

Groceries  

Groceries  

Bread  

Meats  

Vegetables  

Tinware,  &c  

Milk  

Broom  material ... 
Broom  njaterial ... 
Broom  material... 

Queens  ware  

Pay-roll  officers... 
Pay-roll  employes 

Vlusic  

Plumbing  

Pupils'  clothing.... 

Dry  goods  

Mending  shoes  

Carpentry  

Petty  expenses.... 


Pay-roll  officers... 
Pay-roll  employes 

Groceries  

Meats  

Pupils'  shoes  

Repairs  

Dry  goods  

Gas  

Groceries  

Bread  

Plumbing  

Pupils'  clothing... 

Rep.  boiler  

Groceries  

Brick  work  

Medicines  


Amount. 


$250  94 

3  50 
34  60 

666  66 

11  64 
39  50 

4  20 
193  24 

7  Oil 
72  10 

4  20 
267  20 
18  63 

12  00 
6  20 

36  20 

2,235  04 


$247  30 
129  67 
70  70 
64  25 
104  55 
213  36 
68  25 

25  55 
28  10 
17  56 

103  79 
20  63 
11  50 
666  66 
274  00 
19  31 
23  55 
13  45 

26  75 
5  45 

15  95 
33  08 

$2,183  41 


$666  66 
263  00 
70  20 
194  33 
21  25 
11  55 
9  45 
215  75 
228  30 
108  48 
9  35 
23  85 
38  15 
67  75 
14  50 
2  65 
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WARRANTS  ISSUED— Continued. 


Date. 


No. 


April  10,  1880.... 


Max  11. 18^0 


June  1,  1880. 


To  whom  paid. 


17  I 

18  I 

19  j 
20 
21  : 
22 
23 
24 
25 
20 


9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 


Williamson  &  Stewart  

Gho.  T/'attock  

W.  T.  Gay  oc  Co  

M.  Foley'  

Glassmier  &  Co  

James  Davis  

A.  Aiples  

L.  L.  tf,  IVI  .  .Jiig:  

Mo.  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 
J.  McT/orkman  


ToraL 


On  what  account. 


Paper  

Lumber  

Ve^retables  

Coal  

Ve^etableis  

Carpentry  

Milk......"  

Insurance  

insurance   

Petty  expenses. 


Wm   D  »oiey  

D.  iv«eehan  

A.  Heusner  

M.  Foley  

A.  Aiples  

Ch,  Heinjc  

Glassmier  &  Co  

J.  McWorkraan.   

Scruofo^s,  Vandervoort  &  Barney 

Abraham  Mack  

1'.  Ferrenbach  

J.  McWorkman  

T.  Fitzgerald  

John  Tanton  

W.  \i.  Kortkamp  

Udell  &  Schmeiding  

Motte  &Specht  

Brennau     Sons.,  ;  

James  Davis  

J.  McWorkman  


Total. 


Wm  Dooley  

M.  Foley  

T.  Fitzoferald  

D.  Meehan  

Abraham  Mack  

J.  McWorkman  

A.  Bover  

Joseph  Wangler  

Udell  &  Schmeiding  

Glassmier  &  Co  

W.  E.  Kortkamp  

Ch.  Heim  

J.  McWorkman  

A.  Aiples  

M.  Kohrs  

A.  Heusner  

Motte  &Specht  

Scruggs,  Vandervoort  &  Barney 

James  Davis  

Joseph  Garneau  «  

Brennan  &Sons  

J.  McWorkman  


Amount. 


Groceries  

Groceries  

Bread  

oal  

Milk  

Mending  shoes-... 

Vegetables  

Pay-roll  otBcers... 

Dry  goods  

Meats  

Groceries  

Pay-roll  employes 

Plumbing  

Medicines  


ivcpairs  

Broom  material  .... 
Pupils'  clothing... 

Pupils'  shoes  

Carpentry  

Petty  expenses  


Total. 


Groceries  

Coal  

Plumbing  

Groceries  

Meats  

Pay-roll  officers.... 

Broom-press  

Repairing  boiler.... 

Broom -tools  

Vegetables  

Spouting,  etc  

Mending  shoes  

Pa V- roll  employes 

Miik  

Ice  


Bread  

Pupils'  clothing.. 

Dry  goods  

Carpentry  

Crackers  

Pupils'  shoes  

Petty  expenses.... 


$17  05 
3  37 

44  70 
143  00 

52  80 
13  50 
32  40 
150  00 
25  00 

45  00 

$2,462  10 


$229  41 
86  70 

112  16 

112  48 
34  10 
15  70 
89  10 

666  68 
13  70 

203  90 
54  32 

279  80 
4  50 
20  40 
11  75 
7  01 
24  80 
9  00 
13  85 
95  17 


$2,084  5^ 


$243  2& 
15  05 

19  10 
35  80 

201  40 
1,141  66 

20  00 
8  20 
3  05 

88  65 
91  35 
6  30 

271  40 
32  80 
15  05 

101  30 
12  f^l 
10  2i> 
10  25 
28  02 
15  25 
38  00 

$2,408  46 


WARRANTS  ISSUED- Corlinued. 


Date. 


July  13,  1880. 


August  10,  1880., 


No. 


September,  14,1880. 


October  12. ,  1880. 


To  whom  paid. 


J.  McWorkman  

J.  McWorkman  

C.  Rossow  

A.  Aiples  

Abraham  Mack  

Laclede  Gas-light  Co. 

John  Goodin  

H-bo.  F.  Lecke  

M.  Kohrs  

Wm.  Do'>ley  

rhos.  Ferrenbach  

\ . Heusner  

W.  E.  Kortkamp  

Mo  te  &  Spf  cht  

GlassniiiT  &  Co.  

Daniel  Sullivan  

J.  McWorkman  , 


Total. 


J.  McWorkman. 
J  McWorkman. 

A.  A.iples.  

Wm.  Taylor  

A.  Heusner   

John  Jelly  

J'  hn  Conly  

Abraham  \iack.. 

D.  J.  Collins  

T.  Ferrenbach... 

Wm.  Dooley  

J.  McWorkman.. 


Total. 


D.  Sullivan  

■  crug?s.Vandervoort&  Barney 

J.  McWorkman  

0.  Hartenbach  

W.  E.  Kortkamp  

J.  McWorkmara  

A.  Aiples  

T.  Ferrenback  

L.  Ritchold  

M.  Kohrs  

Wm.  Dooley  

VI.  Foley  

James  Davis  

Glassmier  &  Co  

'  Jharles  Hausman  

J  McWorkman  


Total. 


J.  McWorkman  Pay-roll  officers«... 

John  Goodin  Rep.  heating  ap... 

A.  Aiples  ,  Milk. 


On  what  account. 


Pay  roll  officers... 
Pay-roll  employes 
Repairing  clock  ... 

Milk  

Meats   . 

Gas  

Gas-fitting  

Book  binding  

Ice  ,.  

Groceries  

Groceries  

Bread  

Repairs  

Pupils'  clothing... 

V^egetables  

Carpentry  

Petfy  expenses  


Pay-roll  employes 
Pav  roll  officers.... 

Milk  

Repairing  range... 

Bread  

Whitening  

Removing  pianos- 
Meats   

Plumbing  

Groceries  

Groceries  

Petty  expenses  


Carpentry  

Dry  goods  

Pay-roll  employes 
Cleaning  carpets... 

Tinware  

Pav-roU  officers.... 

.VI  ilk  

Groceries  

Renov.  mattresses 

Tee  

Groceries  

Coal  

Oarpentry  

Vegetables  

Bread  

Petty  expenses..... 


Balmer  &  Weber  . 
|M.  W.  Alexander. 


6  lScruggs,Vandervoort&  Barney 


Musical  instrum't. 

Medicines  

Dry  goods..  


Amount. 


$191  66- 
100  94 

2  25 
11  20 

33  62 
108  25 

3  79 

58  40 
10  20 
21  51 
14  35 
18  01 
46  96 
60  65 

59  It 
64  5r 

159  18 


S969  65 


$81  OC 
191  66 

4  75 
49  00 

4  75 
208  00 

11  50 
14  00 

240  00- 

12  05 
4  80 

10  85 


$782  36 


$258  20 
49  05 

136  46 
31  45 
17  85 

191  66 
13  40 
23  95 
66  05 
10  75 
19  00 
27  47 
5  55 
92  30' 
10  80 
94  15 


$1,048  69 


2,200  00 
21  60 
34  32 

19  9a 

49  88' 
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WARRANTS  ISSUED— Continued. 


Date. 


October  12, 1880. 


..November  9, 1880.. 


No. 


December  14, 1880. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
V6 
14 
]5 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 


To  whom  paid. 


E.  E.  Carreras  

N.  Lebrun   

Carbondale  Coal  Co... 

Koch  &Veitch  

J.  Kennard  &  Son  

Lficlede  Gas-lio^ht  Co, 
G-Iassmier  &  Co«  


On  what  account. 


nhas.  Hausman  Bread 


Printings  

Rep.  musical  inst. 

Coal  , 

Rep.  chairs  

Oil  cloth  , 

Gas  

Vegetables  


A.braham  Mack  

D.  Meehan  

St.  Louis  Book  &  News  Co. 

W.  E.  Kortkamp  

Vlartin  Kohrs  

J.  Mc  Workman  

Davis  &  Freegard  

Ali'itz  Bros  

^villiamson  &  Stewart  

Wm.  Dooley  

dampen,  Bierman  &  Co  

T  Ferrenbach  

Assessor  water  rates  

Benjamin  Badger  

J.  Mc  Workman  


Meats  

Groceries  

Books  

Tinware  

Ice  

Pay-roll  employes 
Paper  and  envel... 
Window  shades... 

Paper  

Groceries  

Queensware  

Groceries  

License  

Supt.  repairs  

Petty  expenses. ..« 


Total. 


Co. 


Carbondale  Coal 

Wm.  Dooley  

Scruggs,  Vandervoort  &  Barney 

Joseph  Garneau  

D.  Me'  han  

J.  McWorkman  

Motte  &  Specht  

N.  B.  Kneass  

Chas.  Hausman  

W.  E.  Kortkamp  

r.  b'itzgerald  

T.  Ferrenbach  ^  

Brennan  &  Sons  

M.  Kohrs  

Glassmier  &  Co  

Abraham  Mack  

A.  Aiples  

Ch  Heim  ^  

D.  Collins  

John  Tanton  

E.  Monash  

M  Foley   

LJdeU  &  Schmeiding^  

L.  L,  Richmond  

J.  McWorkman  

J.  McWorkman  


Total. 


Abraham  Mack  

D.  Meehan  

Charles  Hausman  

Sisrugirs, Vandervoort  &  Barney 
W.E.  Kortkamp^  


Coal  ^  

Groceries  

Dry  goods  

( trackers  

Groceries  

Pay-roll  officers... 
Pupils'  clothing... 
^ub. to  magazine., 

Bread  

Repairs,  etc  

Plumbing  , 

Groceries   

Pupils'  shoes  

Ice  

Vegetables  

Meats  , 

viilk  

Mending  shoes... 

Gas  fitting  

Medicines  

Broom  corn  

Coal.  

Broom  material.. 
Sewing  machine. 
Pay-roll  employes 
Petty  expenses. 


Meats  

Groceries. 

Bread  

Dry  goods 
Tiuwork.. 


Amount. 


$6  50 
7  90 
7  88 
6  50 
16  00 
36  00 
146  65 
46  65 
63  84 
112  70 
3  72 
6  75 
11  50 
168  84 
9  25 

11  45 
20  70 

180  28 

12  04 
32  35 

234  50 
25  00 
32  00 

$4,290  36 


$110  05 
280  26 
27  63 
13  87 
43  10 
666  66 
36  40 
9  30 
96  66 
6  95 
20  52 
6  55 

27  15 
12  95 

103  30 
177  46 
33  45 
5  75 
3  50 

5  65 
26  77 

28  65 

6  50 
22  50 

258  00 
69  67 


$2,098  25 


$191  65 
124  03 
90  42 
4  96 
15  70 
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WAKRA.NTS  ISSUED— Continued. 


Date. 


December  14, 1880 


No. 


To  whom  paid. 


Wm.  Dooley  «  

A..  Aiples  

T.  Fitzgerald  

J.  McWorkman.  

John  Tanton  , 

Glassmier  &  Co  

Thos.  Ferrenbach...... 

L.  L.  &  Moses  King-.., 

R.  W.  Powell  

Schureraan  &  Co  

Motte  &  Specht  

■lacob  Frank  , 

E.  Monash  &  Co  

Udell  &  Scbmeiding., 
James  Davis  

G.  W.  Child  

C.  Noack  , 

H.  Hopraan-  

P.  Wonderly  

J.  McWorkman  

Carbondale  Coal  Co., 
Ch.  Heim  


Total. 


Grand  total. 


On  what  account. 


Groceries  

Milk  

Plumbing-  

Pay-roll  employes 

Medicines  

Vegetables  

Groceries  

Insurance  

Insurance  

Sprinkling  

Pupil"^'  clothing... 

Worsted  

Broom  material... 
Broom  material... 

Carpentry  

Paints, etc  

Rep.  musical  inst^ 

Coal  ^. 

Coal  

Pay-roll  officers.... 

Coal  ^. 

Mending  shoes...- 


Amount. 


$209  43- 

32  40 

33  05 
220  50 

3  00 
108  15 

10  00 
123  75 

37  50 
56  00 

38  20 

4  10 
54  04 
21  48 
26  70 

4  78 
21  00 
18  06 
87  62 
666  66 
256  56 
3  90 


^2,566  04 


$50,439  04 


SUPERINTENDENFS  PETTY  RECEIPTS. 


1879.  Jan.  3. 


Feb  11., 

April  8^ 
May  13.. 

June  3... 
July  8... 

Oct.  14.. 

Nov.  11. 
Dec.  9... 

1880.  Jan.  18.. 
Feb.  10.. 
March  9 


Discount  on  gas  bill  

Work-shop  

Error  in  Brennan's  bill. 


Work-shop  

Rent  of  stable  

Discount  on  gas  bill. 


Old  iron  sold. 
Work-shop.... 


Discount  on  gas  bill. 
Work-shop  


Work  shop. 


Work-shop..  

Error  in  pay-roll. 


Board,  George  Hume. 

Old  iron  sold  

Work-shop  , 


Work-shop  

Board,  Frank  Jacobs.. 


Work-shop..  

Board,  George  Hume. 
Rent  of  room  


Rent  of  room. 
Work  shop..,. 


R  nt  of  stable. 
Rent  of  room.. 


Work-shop..  . 
Rent  of  room. 


$2  20 
67  55 
14  00 


$11  55 
7  50 
3  50 


$13  75 
18  75 

$6  10 
27  55 


$17  20 


$19  50 
20  00 


$20  00 
4  20 
30  25 


$49  80 
40  00 


$19  00 
20  00 
12  00 


$12  00 
63  75 


$7  50 
12  00 


$45  02 
12  00 
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April  10 

May  11.. 
June  1... 

July  13. 

Aug.  10. 

Sept.  14 

Oct.  12.. 
Dec.  14.. 


Board,  George  Hume. 
Board,  0.  Tiederman... 
Board,  W.  E.  Burr...... 

Work-shop  , 

Rent  of  room«  


Rent  of  room. 
Work-shop  .., 


Isacc  Balance  

Work-shop  

Ermr  in  Tanton's  bill  

Moniteau  county  tor  balance. 


Rents  

Clothing  refunded  

Work-shop  

Railroad  fare  refunded. 


Rent  of  room. 
Old  iron  sold 


Rent  of  fitable. 
Rent  of  room.. 


Clothing  refunded,  Hume. 


R -nt  (2  mouths). 
VVork-shop~  


$20  00 
3Q  00 
80  00 
68  05 

n  00 


$12  00 
54  45 


$12  75 
71  00 
7  95 
65  00 


$24  00 
8  00 
25 
16  64 


$12  00 
15 


$10  00 
12  00 


$5  00 


$24  00 
47  95 


Total  

Bal.  on  hand,  acc't  of  petty  expenses. 


J.  McVv  OEKMAN,  Superintendent. 


Treasurer's  Report. 


B  A— 3 


TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


^OS.  O'NEIL,  TRBA.SURER,   IN  ACCOUNT  WITH  THE  MISSOURI  SCHOOI. 

FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Receipts. 


To  Balance  

"Work-shop  

Warrants  

Interest  on  deposits. 


Work-shop. 

Jos.  O'Neil. 

Work-si^op.. 

Work-shop.. 

Warrants.... 

Work-shop. 

Work  shop.. 

Work  shop.. 

Work-shop 

Warrants..., 

Warrants... 

Work-shop. 

Work-shop. 

W(  rk-shop 


Warrants  

Work-shop.. 

Warrants  

Work  shop.. 
Work-shop., 
Warrants.... 
Work-shop.. 
Work-shop. 
Work-shop.. 
Work-shop.. 
Warrants.... 
Work  shop.. 
Work-shop ., 

Warrants  

Work-shop.. 


Total  

Rent  room  Franklin  Ave. 
Work-shop    


Warrants 


Total, 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT.— Continued. 


Date. 


Disbursements. 


Amount 


18S1. 
December  10 . 


1879. 
January  2. 


12... 
24... 
28... 


10... 

February  11... 


By  check  Geo.  Keonlin^  

J.  F.  Wangler  

Schureman  Bros.  &  Co  

Williamson,  Stewart  &  Co..  

Albert  Aiples  

D.  Meehan  

Ch.  Heim  

Jas.  McWorkraan,  Superintendent. 
Jas.  Mc  Workman,  Superintendent. 

Tho.«.  Fitzgerald  

Jno  Goodin  

Laclpde  Gas-lio^ht  Co  

Jas.  Davis  

Davirl  Xicholson  

Ch  Heil  

Andrew  Heusner  

Andrew  Kopttker  

Balmer  &  Weber  

Motte  &  Speciit  

Jno.  Tanton  

Jas.  McTTorkman.  Superintendent., 

Ifiterest  on  overdraft  

J.  P.  Conroy  


H.  Brennan  &  Sons  

Jacob  Gerst  

Edward  Martin  &  Co  

A.  Heusner  

D,  Meeban.  

Jas.  MeTVorkraan,  Superintendent.. 
Jas.  McWorkman,  Superintendent.., 
Jas.  McWorkmau,  Superintendent.. 

Thos.  Ferrenbach  

Andrew  Koettker  

Ch.  Heim  

P.  Wonderly  

Scru»rors,  Vandervoort  &  Barney  , 

Albert  Aiples  

David  Hall  

Jas.  Davis  

Laclede  Gas-lisrht  Co«  

P.  Wonderlv...  

T.  P.  Conroy  

W  E.  Kortkamp.,  

Jas.  Me  Workman,  Superintendent... 
Jas.  McWorkman,  Superintendent... 
Jas.  Mc  ^  orkman,  Superintendent... 

(  \  H^im.,  

D.  Nicholson  , 

T.  Firzo^erald  

A.  Heu>ner  

J.  Gerst  &  Co  

Jas.  Davis  

A.  Koettker  &  Son  «  

L.  J.  Duhuque  

F.  Ferrenbach  

Motte  &  Specht  

J.  F.  Wnncrier  

Udell  &  Sehraeiding  

Sam.  Cupples  &  Co  

Scruggs,  Vmdervoort  &  Barney  


$157  95- 
40  50 
64  00 
10  20 
29  85 
87  70' 

4  25 
87  40 
246  00 

9  90 

4  10 
43  75 

8  30 
193  89 
12  00 

75  15 
49  65 

6  60 
16  00 

4  65 
666  66 
56  00 

76  70 

21  25 
141  17 

15  00 
87  24 
91  75 

246  00 
666  66 
52  60 
83  00 
56  55 

2  95 
381  57 

38  22 
33  65 
4  50 

7  90 
69  50 

285  78 
107  97 

48  80 
666  66 
246  00 

81  52 

3  25 

16  10 
43  45 
85  63 

157  57 
14  55 
52  25 
9  00 
72  90 
18  05 
30  00 
10  90 
10  26 
25  75 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT— Continued. 


Date. 

Disbursements. 

Amount. 

1879. 

By  check  C  Heil  

D.  Meebau..  , 

Jno.  Tanton  , 

M  W.  Alexander  , 

Mrs.  M.  Tivy  

John  Goodin..  

Mrs  E.  Sibley..  

Jas.  McWorkmaD,  Superintendent, 
Jas.  McWorkman,  Superintent'ent. 
Jas.  Me  Workman.  Superintendent. 

L .  Helm,.  

Thos.  Ferrenbach  

H.  Brenuan  &  Sons  

John  T.  Si^  ley..  

Motte  &  Specht  

A.  Heusner  

John  Goodin  ,1  

Scruffors.  Vandervoort  &  Barney.., 

P.  Wonderly  

J.  Gerst  &  Co  

T.  P.  Conroy..  

D.  Meehai]  

L  Cupples.,  

Udell  &  "ctimeiding-,  

Albert  Aiplc  

A.  Koettker  

Balmer  Weber..  

Tho>.  Firz^erald  

Laclede  Gas-ligt.c  Co„  

Albert  Aiple  

J  McWoikman  Superintendent.... 
J.  Mc Workman.  Superinten  ent-... 
J.  McWorkman.  Superintendent.... 

Williamson  &  Stewart..  

M.  Voepel..  

M.  W.  Alexander  

John  Goodin  

H.  Brennan  &  ^on<  

Thos.  Ferrenbach..  

J.  Ger>t  &  Co  

Motre  &  Specht  

A.  Koettker  

A.  Heusner  

D.  Meehan  

Geo.  Kilgen  

Heim..  

John  Tanton...  

G  L.  >mead  

P.  Wonderly  

Jas.  McWorkman,  Superintendent, 
.las.  McWorkman,  Super  ntendent 
Jas.  McWorkman,  Superintendent. 

W.  Dooley  

Scruggs,  Vandervoort  &  Barnev..., 

Tbo.s  Fitzoferald  

J.  Gerst  &  Co  

P.  Wonderly..  

A.  Heusner  

Albert  Aiples  

Jacob  Koch  

C.  Heil  
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TEEASUEER'S  EEPOET— Continued. 


Disbursements. 


Amount, 


1379  ! 

May  13-  By  check  John  A.  Sloan  

Balrner  ct  Weber. 


T.  Ferrenbach  

G^o.  Henderson  

D.  Meehan  

C.  Heim  

Geo.  Henzel  

Theo  A.Nunnemann  

D  ZSicholson  , 

Motte  &Specht  

Scruggs.  Vandervoort  &  Barney  

Kupferle  &  Boiseler  

J.  Gerst  &  Co  

J.  L.  Isaacs  ^  

Jas.  McWorkman,  .-superintendent.. 
Jas.  Mc  orkman,  Superintendent. 
Jas.  McWorkman,  Superintendent.. 

Westlake  &  Button  

W.  Dooley  

Motte  <fc  Sphecht  

Albert  Aiples  

John  Tanton  

A.  Heusner  

D.  Meeban  

John  A.  Sloan. 
P.  Wor.derly. 
S.  Cupples. 
UnioD  Planinof  Mills 
C.  Heim 

Udell,  Schmeidinff  &  Co. 
"W.  E  Kortkamp. 
D  Nicholson. 
W.  Doolev. 
C.  Heil. 
J.  Gerst  &  Co. 
Albert  Aiples. 

E.  E  Carreras. 
P.  Wo'  derly. 
John  A.  Sloan. 

A.  Heusner  

J.  F.  Wancrler  

W.  E.  Kortkamp  

H.  Wil=OD  

W.  F.  Taylor  

C.  Heim  

M.  Kohrs  

LacledH  Gas-light  Co  

J.  McWorkman,  "Superintendent.. 
J.  McWorKman,  Sueperin'"endent. 
J.  McTVorkman.  Superintendent.. 

M.  L.  Julian  

J.  McWorkman.  Superintendent.. 

J  Gerst  &  Co  

J.  McWorkman,  Superintendent.., 

Thos.  Fitzcrerald....  ~  

James  Davis  

W.  Taylor  

P.  Wonderlv  

H.  v»  ilson...'  

Albitz  Bros  

John  Good  in  

W.  Doolev  —  
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TREASURER'S  REPORT— Continued. 


Date. 


1879 
August  12. 


September  9... 


October  14.. 


Disbursements. 


A-mount. 


November  11. 


By  check  John  Keller...  

M.  Kohrs  

Alberr  Aiples  

D.  Sullivan  

J.  Mc Workman,  Superintendent... 

R.  &T.  A.  Ennis  

Saler  &  Co  

Thos.  Ferrenbach  

John  Tanton  

Cheever,  Burchard  &  Co  

BHlmcr&  Weber  ^  

M.  Kohrs  

H.  Brennan  

M.  Yoepel  

Georo^e  Kiiofen  

John  Keller  

J.  Kennard  &  Sons  

A.  Aiple  

Williamson,  Stewart  &  Co  

A.  Heusner  

John  Goodin  , 

J.  McWorkman,  Seperintendent. 
J.  McV\  orkman,  Superintendent.. 

St.  Louis  Piano  Forte  Co  

P.  Wonderly  , 

J.  McWorkman,  Superintendent , 

W.  Dooley  

Smirh  &  Hesrgs  

A.  Koettker.  

Buxton  &  l^kinner  

L.  L.  Richmond  

C.  Hartenback  

John  Keller  

John  Koch  

Balmer  &  Weber  

J.  Garneau  &  Co  

James  Dav;s  

Albert  Aiples  

A.  Heusner  

Udell  &  Schmeidinor  

Burrell  &  Comstock  

C.  Heim  

John  Tanton.  

W.  Dooley  

M.  Folev  ~- 

W-  E.  Kortkamp  

Assessor  water  rates  

L.  Bienenstok  

Mottp  &  Specht  

H.  Wilson:  

J.  McWorkman,  Superintendent., 
J.  McWorkman,  Superintendent.. 
J.  McWorkman,  Superintendent. 

D.  Meehan  

M.  Kohrs  

John  Goodin  , 

Laclede  Gas-light  Co  

Scruesr,  Vandervoort  &  Barney.. 


Williamson,  Stewart  &  Co. 
A.  Heusner. 
M.  Kobrs... 
M.  Foley..., 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT-Continued. 


Date. 


1879 
November  11. 


December  9... 


1880. 
January  13. 


Disbursements. 


By  check  A.  Mack  

D  Nicholson  , 

Albert  Aiples  

Cheever,  Burchard  &  Oo  

Motte  &  Specht  

J  Garneau  &  Co  

Udell,  Schrneiding  &  Co  , 

John  T.  Sibley  

James  Davis  , 

John  Tanton  

Thos.  Firzgerald  

W.  Dooley  

C.  Heim  

D.  Meehan  

St.  Louis  Piano  Forte  Co  

J.  Mc Workman,  Superintendent.. 
J.  McWorkman,  Superintendent. 
J.  McWorkman,  Superintendent.. 

H.  Wilson  

Laclede  M.  F.  Ins.  Co  

M.  W.  Alexander  

Scrugg-s,  Vandervoort  &  Barney.. 

Motte  &  Specht  

John  Tanton  

J.  McWorkman,  Superintendent.. 
J.  McWorkman,  Superintendent.. 

H.  Wilson  

J.  McWorkman,  Superintendent.. 

W.  Dooley  

A.  Ai|iles  

Schureman  Bros.  &  Co  

John  Goodin  

M.  Voepel  

A.  Heusner  

M.  Foley  

S.  Bienenstok  

Udell  &  Schmeiding'  

Samuel  Cupples  

D.  Meehan   

A.  Mack  

Paul  Merz  ,  

Thos.  Fitgerald  

C.  Heim  

Scruggs,  Vandervoort  &  Barney... 

Hollatid  &  Pratt  

J.  D.  Finney  &  Co  

M.  Collins  

Jos.  Garneau  &  Co  

Balmer  &  Weber«  , 


Ludlow-Saylor  Wire  Co  

C.  Heim  

M.  W.  Alexander  

Jas.  McWorkman,  Superintendent. 

Williamson,  Stewart  &  Co  

M.  Foley  

Thos.  Fitzgerald  

George  Matlock  

Jas.  McWorkman,  Superintendent. 

Jas.  Davis  

Motte  &  Specht  
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TKEASURER'S  REPORT— Continued. 


Date. 


1880. 
January  13. 


February  10. 


March  9. 


Disbursements. 


By  clieck  St.  Vincent's  Institution  

Laclede  Gas-light  Co  

W.  Dooley  

D.  Meehan  

Jas.  Mc  Workman,  Superintendent.. 

Jos.  Wang-ler  

John  Goodin  

Scrugofs,  Vandervoort  &  Barney.... 

A.  Mack  

Udell,  Schmeiding  &  Co  

Albert  Aiples  

A.  Heusner  

H.  Brennan  &  Son  

H.  Wilson...  

W.  K.  Kortkamp  

E.  O.  Pickering  

N.  B.  Kneass,  Jr  

Scruggs.  Vandervoort  &  Barney.... 

S.  Cupples  

A.  Heusner  

Jos.  Wangler  

John  Goodin  

A.  Aiples  

Jos.  Garneau  

A.  Mack  ,   

W.  T.  Gay  &  Co  

John  Tanton  

W.  Boggs  

Jas.  Davis  

D.  Meehan  

M.  Foley  

W.  Dooley  

C.  Heim  

Thos.  Fitzgerald  

Motte  &  Specht  

Jas.  Mc  Workman,  Superi  rendent. 
Jas.  McWorkman,  Superintenrient. 
Jas.  McWorkman,  Superintendent. 

John  S.  Reed  

Jas.  McWorkman,  Superintendent. 
Jas.  McWorkman,  Superintendent. 

Thos.  Fitzgerald  

Jas.  McWorkman,  Superintendent. 

Jas  Davis  

(J.  Heira...  

W  Bo2"gs  

W.  T.  Gay  &  Co  

A.  Mack  

A,  Heusner  

W.  Dooley  

D.  Meehan  

M.  Voepel  

A.  Aiples    

W.  E  Kortkamp  

M.  Foley  

Udell.  Schmeiding  &  Co  

S.  Bienei  stok  

Scruggs,  Vandervoort  &  Barney.... 

Motte  &  Specht  

Balmer  &  Weber  

Thos.  Ferrenbach  
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TREASURER'S  REPORT— Continued. 


Disbursements. 


By  checli  Missouri  State  Mutual  Fire  and  Marine  Ins.  Co. 

Jas  McWorkraan,  Superintendent  

Jas.  McWorkman,  Superintendent  

Jas.  McWorkman,  Superintendent  

[>ac1ede  Gas  light  Co  

H.  Brennan  &  Sons..  

Scruggs,  Vandervoort  &  Barney  

Thos.  Ferrenbach  

Jos  Wang-ler  

D.  Meehan  

W.  ! .  Gay  &  Co  

Thos.  Fitztrerald.^  

Glassmier  &  Co  

Motte  &  Specht  

Williamson.  Stewart  &  Co  

John  Keed  

A.  Heusner  

W.  E  Kortkamp  

M.  Foley  

L.  L.  and  Moses  King  

A.  Mack  

W.  Dooley  

Albert  Aiples  

M.  W  Alexander  

Geo  Matlock  

Jas.  Davis  

Thos.  Ferrenbach  ,  , 

Scruggs.  Vandervoort  and  Barney...  

Udell,  Schmeiding  &  Co  

A.  Mack  

H  Brennan  &  Sons  

A.  Aiples  

A.  Heusner..  

M.  Foley  

W.  E.  Kortkamp  

Thos.  Fitzgerald.  

Glassmie*  &  Co  

JMotte  &  Specht  

John  Tan  ton  

Jas.  Davis  

C.  HHm  

Jas.  M'" Workman,  Superintendent  

Jas.  McWorkman,  Superintendent  

Jas.  McWorkman,  Superintendent  

D.  Meehan  

W.  Dooley  

H.  Brennan  &  Sons  

Jas.  Davis  

Jos.  Garneau  

Scruggs.  Vandervoort  &  Barney  

Motte  &  Specht  

A.  Heusner  

A.  Aiples  

Glassmier  &  Co  

A.  Mack  

D.  Meehan  

W.  Dooly  

M.  Foley..  

M.  Kohrs  

A.  Boyer..  

Jos.  Wangler  
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TREASURER'S  REPORT— Continued. 


Date. 


Disbursements. 


1880. 
June  1  


July  13. 


August  10. 


September  14. 


October  12. 


By  check  C.  Heim  

Tlios.  Fitzoferald  

W.  R.  Kortkamp  

Udell,  Schmeidino^  &  C  , 

Jas.  McWorkman,  Superintendent.. 
Jas.  DcWorkman,  Superintendent. 
Jas.  McWorkman,  Superintendent. 

Dan.  Sullivan..  

A.  Aiples  

Glassmier  &  Co....,  

Jas.  McWorkman,  Superintendent. 

Motte  &  Spechr  

W.  E.  Kortkamp  

A  Heusner  

Thos.  Ferrenbach  

W.  Dooley  

E.  F.  Lecke  

M.  Kohrs  

Lackde  Gas-light  Co«  

A.  Mack  

Jas.  McWorkman,  Superintendent. 
Jas.  McWorkman,  Superintendent. 
John  Goodiu  

C.  Roscow..,  

Thos  Ferrenbach  

A.  Mack   ... 

A.  Ainles  

J.  McWorkman,  Superintendent.... 
A.  Heusner  

D.  J.  Collins  

W.  Taylor  

John  J.  Conley  ;  

W.  Dooley..  

J.  McWorkman,  Superintendent.... 

David  Jelly  ?  

J.  McWorkman,  Superintendent.... 

Jas.  Davis  

C.  Hausman  

M.  Foley  

M.  Kohrs  

T  Ferrenbach  

A.  Aiples  

W.  E  Kortkamp  

Dan.  Sullivan  

Scrng:s;s,  Vandervoort  &  Barney.... 

C  Hartenbach  

W.  Dooley  

Glassmeyer  &  Co  

L.  Reichholdt  

Jas,  McWorkman,  Superintendent. 
Jas.  McWorkman,  Superintendent. 
Jas.  McWorkman,  Superintendent. 
Jas  McWorkman,  Superintendent. 

A.  Aiples  

Balmer  &  Weber  

M.  W.  Alexander  

Scruggs,  Vandervoort  &  Barney.... 

E.  E.  Carreras  

Carbondale  Coke  &  Coal  Co  

Koch  &  Veitch  

J.  Kennard  &  Sons  
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TREASURER'S  REPORT— Continued. 


Date. 


Disbursements. 


1880. 
October  12. 


November  9. 


November  16. 
December  2... 

'October  12  

November  9.., 
December  14» 


By  check  Laclede  Gas-light  Co  

Glassmier  &  Co  , 

C.  Hausraau  , 

A.  Mack  

D.  Meehan  , 

St.  Louis  Book  and  News  Co  

W  E.  Kortkamp..  

M.  Kohrs  , 

Jas.  Mc Workman,  Superintendent.. 

Davis  &  Freegard.  

Albitz  Bros  

Wilhamson,  Stewart  &  Co  

W.  Dooley  , 

T.  Ferrenbach  

J.  Mc  Workman,  Superintendent.... 

Assessor  water  rates  

Ben   Badcfer..  , 

John  Goodin  

Casper  Bierman  &  Co  

Carbondale  Coal  &  Coke  Co  

W.  Dooley  

Scruogs,  Vandervoort  &  Barney.... 

Jos.  Garneau  &  Co  

D  Meehan  

Jas.  McWorkman,  Superintendent.. 

Motte  &  Specht  

A.  B.  Ivneass,  Jr  ,  

C  Hausman  

W.  E.  Kortkamp  

Tbos.  Fitzgerald  

M.  Kohrs  

Glassmeyer  &  Co,  

A.  Mack  

A.  Aiples  

C.  Heim..  

David  Collins  

John  Tan ton  

E.  Menash  &  Co  

M.  Foley  

Udell.  Schmeiding  &  Co  

L.  L.  Richmond  

Jas.  McWorkman,  Superintendent. 
Jas.  McWorkman,  Superintendent. 

H.  Brenn&n  &  Sons    

Chas.  Blasdel)  

R.  W.  Powell,  insurance  

JS.  Lebrun  

F.  Ferrenbach«  

A.  Mack..  

D.  Meehan  

C  Hausman  

Scruggs.  Vandervoort  &  Barney.... 

W.  E.  Kortkamp  

W.  Dooley  

A.  Aiples.  

Thos.  Fitzgerald..  

J.  McWorkman,  Superintendent.... 

John  Tan ton  

Glassmier  &  Co...  

Thos.  Ferrenbach  

L.  L.  &  Moses  King  
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TREASURER'S  REPORT— Continued. 


Disbursements. 


By  cheek  Scliureman  Bros.  &  Co  

Motte  &  Speclit  

Jacob  Frank  

E.  Menash  &  Co  

Udell  &  Schmeidin^  

Jas.  Davis..  

G.  W.  Child  

Chas.  Noack..  , 

H  Hoffman  

P.  Wonderly  , 

J.  McWorkman  Superintendent 

Carbondale  Coal  &  Coke  Co  

J.  McWorkman,  Superintendent 
Chas.  Heim  , 

Total  

By  balance  


Amount. 


$56  00' 
38  20 

4  10 
54  04 
21  48 
26  70 

4  78 

21  oa 

18  06 
87  62 
666  66 
256  56 
102  40 
3  90 


$52,630  49^ 


$2,323  66 


I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  statement  of  account  is  correct  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  and  belief. 

JOSEPH  O'NEIL. 

[seal.]      Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  seventeenth  day  of  January^ 
A.  D.  1881. 

THOS.  P.  GLEE30N,  Notary  Public. 

Term  expires  May  31, 1882. 


Report  of  the  Committee. 


Mr.  Speaker — Your  Committee  on  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind, 
l)eg  leave  to  make  the  following  report : 

By  authority  of  the  House,  your  committee  visited  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  and  after  spending  two  days  in 
making  a  thorough  examination  of  the  condition  and  affairs  of  the  in- 
stitution, respectfully  submit  the  following  as  the  result  of  their  in- 
Testigations : 

THE  BUILDING. 

The  building  is  located  on  Morgan  street,  between  19th  and  20th 
"Streets,  and  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  sufficiently  commodious 
to  meet  the  present  requirements  of  the  school. 

The  main  part  of  the  building,  however,  is  very  old,  and. the  entire 
structure  in  bad  condition,  and  in  urgent  need  of  immediate  repair. 

The  roof  is  very  old  and  must  at  an  early  date  be  replaced  by  a 
new  one.  The  floors  in  many  rooms  are  nearly  worn  through,  and 
should  be  relaid  at  once. 

The  walls  are  dingy  with  age  and  weather  stain,  and  they,  as 
well  as  the  wood  work,  should  be  repainted,  for  the  better  preservation 
of  the  property  and  to  the  end  that  the  rooms  may  look  respectable. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  shows  that  during  the  past 
year  about  $600.00  was  expended  to  insure  the  building.  Your  com- 
mittee is  of  the  opinion  that  this  property  should  not  be  insured  for 
the  following  reasons : 

1st.  Because  the  State  is  far  more  able  to  bear  the  risk  of  loss  by 
fir«e  than  any  insurance  company  can  be  to  assume  that  risk. 

2d.  Because  the  safety  of  the  unfortunate  children  of  the  school 
is  of  the  first  consideration,  and  while  we  would  not  charge  that  the 
insurance  of  the  building  would  lessen  the  vigilance  of  those  in  charge, 
yet  we  believe  it  would  have  that  tendency,  and  is,  therefore,  impolitic. 
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3d.  Because  the  money  so  expended  must  necessarily  trench  upon 
the  maintenance  fund,  which  is  too  small  already,  and  should  not  be 
lessened. 

THE  FURNITURE. 

The  furniture  is,  in  the  opinion  of  every  member  of  your  commit- 
tee, totally  inadequate  for  even  the  single  wants,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  inmates  of  the  institution.  There  are 
but  few  carpets  in  the  entire  building,  and  those  are  old  and  badly 
worn,  having  done  service  for  unknown  years.  There  are  no  wardrobes 
or  even  hooks  or  brackets  in  the  dormitories  on  which  the  children 
may  hang  their  clothing  at  night,  nor  is  there  a  particle  of  furniture  in 
the  dormitories  except  the  cots  on  which  the  children  sleep. 

There  are  no  curtains  to  the  windows ;  there  is  hardly  a  comfortable 
•chair  in  the  building;  in  short,  the  furniture  is  not  only  old  and  worn 
with  use,  but  is  totally  insufficient  in  quality. 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  with  which  the  children  can  amuse 
themselves,  no  toys,  no  gymnasiums  ;  nothing  whatever  with  which  to 
break  the  monotony  of  their  darkened  lives,  and  your  committee  think 
that  suitable  means  of  amusements,  such  as  swings,  gymnasium  and  toys 
of  suitable  and  substantial  kinds  should  be  provided. 

THE  CLOTHING. 

The  clothing  was  found  to  be  comfortable  and  clean,  and  at  the 
«ame  time  unexpensive. 

The  beds  are  placed  od  cots  and  are  all  they  need  be  for  comfort. 

THE  FOOD. 

The  food  is  ample  in  quantity,  sound  and  well  cooked,  and  your 
-committee  can  recommend  no  improvement  in  this  direction,  except 
they  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  should  be  an  abundance  of  milk 
given  to  all  of  the  children,  none  now  being  used  except  by  the  sick  or 
feeble. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  institution  was  all  that  could  be 
desired ;  none  of  the  pupils  were  sick  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  and  no 
death  has  occurred  during  the  past  two  years. 

Your  committee  noticed,  with  great  pleasure,  the  extreme  neatness 
and  order  that  prevailed  in  the  several  departments,  as  well  as  the  spirit 
of  contentment  that  was  exhibited  by  the  children.  We  talked  with 
many  of  them  privately,  and  all  expressed  themselves  as  happy  and 
-contented,  and  we  found  none  that  wished  to  leave  the  institution. 
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They  seemed  to  be  profoundly  grateful  to  the  good  people  of  the  State 
for  providing  for  them  the  means  of  securing  an  education. 

Your  committee  visited  the  various  classes,  and  while  we  do  not 
feel  competent  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  system  of  education  pur- 
sued, we  were  profoundly  impressed  with  the  degree  of  proficiency  at- 
tained in  all  the  elementary  branches  of  an  English  education.  Some 
of  the  recitations  possessed  great  merit  and  would  have  done  credit  to 
pupils  of  the  same  age  in  any  school  in  the  land. 

THE  srcsicAL  DE?AP.T:\rE>~r. 

This  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  your  committee  were  pleased,, 
as  well  as  surprised,  at  the  high  standard  reached  in  this  department. 

We  were  entertained  by  solo  and  chorus  singing,  piano  and  orgaa 
playing  of  decided  merit,  and  also  listened  to  a  full  orchestra  composed 
of  eight  (8)  vioHns,  two  (2)  horns,  two  (2)  flutes  and  one  clarionette. 

The  blind,  more  than  seeing  people,  enjoy  and  appreciate  music, 
and  readily  become  expert  x)^rformers  on  the  various  instruments  when 
an  opportunity  is  afl:brded  them.  Too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid 
to  their  branch  of  education,  as  it  opens  up  to  them,  in  very  many  cases,, 
the  means  of  acquiring  a  comfortable  livelihood.  A  large  number  of  the 
graduates  of  the  ^lissouri  School  tor  the  Blind  "  are  now  engaged  in 
different  parts  of  the  State  in  teaching  music,  and  are  reported  as  being 
very  popular  and  successful  musical  educators. 

In  this  connection  your  committee  would  note  the  fact  that  the 
supply  of  musical  instruments,  especially  of  the  smaller  kinds,  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  school,  and  should  bfe  increased. 

Prof.  Gilsinn,  who  has  charge  of  this  department,  is  a  gentleman  of 
rare  musical  attainments. 

THE  LIBRABY.  / 

Your  committee  was  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  providing  a 
good  supply  of  new  books  for  the  teachers'  library.  On  account  of  the 
limited  number  of  books  printed  for  the  blind,  it  becomes  necessary  for 
the  teachers  to  read  to  the  pupils,  and  thus  teach  them  orally.  One 
hour  each  evening  is  devoted  to  this  work,  and  we  are  informed  that 
the  library,  which  is  very  small,  has  been  read  and  re-read,  and  badly 
needs  replenishing.  The  trustees  ask  for  (-Sl.OO))  one  thousand  dollars 
for  this  purpose,  and  your  committee  earnestly  recommend  that  the 
request  be  granted. 
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IHE  MECHANICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

This  department  is  one  of  great  practical  benefit  to  the  pupils. 
The  boy's  work- shop  is  in  charge  of  George  Blades,  a  blind  graduate 
of  the  school,  and  under  his  management  the  boys  are  not  only  taught 
a  trade,  which  will  make  them  self-sustaining  through  life,  but  the  shop 
actually  shows  a  profit  of  $126  in  the  past  two  years. 

By  a  system  of  experiments  it  has  been  found  that  broom-making 
is  better  suited  to  the  blind  than  any  other  trade.  The  pupils  soon  be- 
come as  proficient  in  this  work  as  seeing  people,  and  then  again  when 
they  leave  the  school  and  are  thrown  on  their  own  resources,  a  small 
capital  is  sufficient  to  purchase  the  necessary  machinery  and  establish 
them  in  their  business. 

'  In  view  of  these  facts  the  trustees  have  ver}^  proj)erly  discon- 
tinued the  teaching  of  all  trades  but  that  of  broom  making. 

In  the  girl's  work  room  we  were  shown  a  large  array  of  useful  and 
ornamental  work,  such  as  quilts,  wearing  apparel,  crocket  and  bead 
work.  We  were  attracted  by  the  busy  hum  of  sewing  machines  operated 
by  blind  girls,  and  the  work  done  was  all  that  could  be  desired ;  in  fact, 
your  committee  was  quickly  convinced  that  these  poor  blind  girls  were 
not  helpless  objects  of  charity,  but  skillful  and  useful  members  of  socie- 
ty, made  capable,  the  system  of  education  ofi'ered  them,  of  doing  al- 
most any  kind  of  work  that  seeing  people  can  be  taught  to  do. 

BOOKS  AND  ACCOUNTS. 

Your  committee  carefully  examined  the  books  and  accounts,  and 
found  them  to  be  correct ;  all  vouchers  for  material  are  on  file  in  the 
order  of  their  payment,  and  were  approved  by  the  superintendent  and 
countersigned  by  the  President  of  Board  of  the  Trustees. 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  the  officers  of  the  school  and 
board  of  trustees,  for  the  efficient  manner  in  which  they  have  managed 
the  school  and  the  funds  appropriated  for  its  support.  » 

The  board  of  trustees  is  composed  of  gentlemen  whose  names 
are  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  duties  of  their  trust  are  discharged 
with  scrupulous  fidelity  to  the  State  and  the  unfortunate  beings  in 
whose  behalf  they  labor. 

They  receive  no  compensation  for  their  services,  and  your  commit- 
tee feel  that  they  are  entitled  to  the  greatest  praise  for  the  efficient 
manner  in  which  they  have  managed  this  noble  State  charity. 

It  is  fortunate  for  suff'ering  humanity  that  such  men  as  llios.  E. 
Tutt,  D.  B.  Barclay,  Jos.  O'Neil,  K.  M.  Scruggs,  H.  Clay  Ewing,  W.  B. 
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Thompson  and  Dr.  S.  Pollak  can  be  found  who  will  give  their  valuable 
services  and  time  in  behalf  of  their  less  fortunate  fellow  beings.  One  of 
these  trustees,  Dr.  Pollak,  has  been  connected  with  the  institute  from 
the  time  it  was  founded,  and  has  given  his  professional  services  as  a 
physician  without  charge.    He  is  devoted  to  the  school  and  the  pupils. 

Your  committee  had  a  conference  with  the  trustees  and  received 
from  them  interesting  and  valuable  information. 

They  assured  us  that  the  Superintendent,  Dr,  Mc Workman,  pos- 
sessed rare  qualifications,  that  ]iis  long  experience  as  superintendent  of 
the  blind  institutes  of  Indiana  and  Missouri,  together  with  his  execu- 
tive ability  and  his  moral  worth,  rendered  him  eminently  fit  for  the  re- 
sponsible position  he  occupies,  and  that  his  services  were  invaluable. 

Mrs.  Standish,  the  matron,  is  in  charge  of  the  domestic  department, 
and  to  her  rare  executive  ability  is  due  the  neatness  and  order  observed 
on  every  hand  by  your  committee. 

Her  gentleness  and  uniform  kindness  won  the  love  and  respect  of 
all  the  inmates  of  the  institute,  and  her  presence  in  the  building  is  a 
guarantee  that  "  all  is  well."" 

Dr.  Sibley,  the  head  of  the  literary  department,  is,  we  are  assured 
by  the  trustees,  one  of  the  most  efficient  educators  of  the  blind  in  the 
United  States. 

Miss  Colby,  Miss  Hill  and  Miss  McGinnis,  assistants  to  Dr.  Sibley, 
are  devoted  to  their  labor  and  the  unfortunate  children  in  their  charge. 

In  short,  your  committee  is  pursuaded  from  all  the  information 
gathered  in  the  time  that  we  were  at  the  institute,  that  the  manage- 
ment throughout  could  not  be  bettered  in  any  particular. 

The  trustees  in  this  report  recommend  that  the  law  be  so  amended 
as  to  provide  for  the  apxK)intment  of  (11)  eleven  trustees  (instead  of 
seven),  seven  of  whom  shall  be  residents  of  St.  Louis,  and  who  shall 
form  the  executive  board.  The  remaining  four  to  be  residents  of  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  State,  who  shall  meet  with  the  executive  board  quar- 
terly, and  that  they  shall  receive  actual  and  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  such  quarterly  meetings,  but  no  such  compensation  for  their 
services. 

Your  committee  believe  that  it  will  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
institution  to  adopt  their  recommendations  with  the  exception  that 
we  think  (5)  five  trustees  from  St.  Louis  and  (4)  four  from  the  State  at 
large  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements. 
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The  Trustees  ask,  at  the  hands  of  Legislature,  the  lollowing  appro- 
priations for  the  conduct  of  the  institute  for  the  next  two  years : 


For  salaries  of  teachers,  etc  

For  maintenence  of  school  

For  library  

For  repairing-  and  replenishing. 
Total  


$16,000  00 
30,000  00 
1,000  00 
5,000  00 


$58,000  00 


They  impressed  very  strongly  on  the  minds  of  your  committee  that 
this  was  the  smallest  amount  with  which  the  institute  could  be  main- 
tained during  the  next  two  years,  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  actual 
comfort  and  welfare  of  the  pupils,  as  well  as  with  the  dignity  of  the 
State.  Your  committee  earnestly  recommends  that  the  amount  asked 
for  be  appropriated.  We  feel  sure  while  the  good  people  of  the  great 
State  of  Missouri  want  their  representatives  to  economically  administer 
the  finances  of  the  State,  they  do  not  want  them  to  appropriate  less 
than  the  amount  necessary  to  conduct  our  eleemosynary  institutions  in 
a  manner  that  will  insure  comfort  and  advancement  to  the  inmates, 
and  reflect  credit  on  the  State. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

J.  P.  H.  GRAY, 

Chairman. 
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Senate  Chamber, \ 
March  19,  1883.  j 

Senator  Jacobs  offered  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  500  copies  of  the  report  of  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind 
be  printed  for  the  use  of  said  school,  which  was  read  anil  adopted. 

FRAN'CIS  0.  IS'ESBIT,  Secretary  Senate. 


Page  8,  line  12,  read  ''was"  for  ''is." 

Page  14,  line  17,  read  "a"  for  "an"  and  omit  ''unpolished." 

Page  1(),  line  31,  read  "oatmeal,  cake,  &c."  instead  of  "oatmeal  cake." 

Page  H),  line  o5,  read  "enabled"  for  "enables." 

Page  17.  line  14.  read  "is"  for  "are." 
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TRUSTEES . 

R .  M .  SCRUGGS .  President . 

D.  ROBT.  BARCLAY,  Vice-President. 
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MATRON. 
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REPORT. 


His  Excellenvy  Thos.  T.  Crittenden^  Governor  of  Missouri  : 

According  to  law,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  -'Missouri  School  for 
the  Bhnd"  respectfully  submit  to  you  and  the  General  Assembly,  this,  their 
thirteenth  biennial  report. 

At  the  last  regular  session  of  the  General  A«sembly  the  law  relating  to 
the  trustees  of  this  institution  was  somewhat  modified.  Formerly  the  Board 
consisted  of  seven  members,  all  of  whom  were  residents  of  St.  Louis.  The 
law  now  provides  that  the  Board  shall  consist  of  nine  members,  five  of  whom, 
constituting  an  Executive  Board,  shall  be  residents  of  the  City  of  St.  Louis, 
and  the  remaining  four  of  other  sections  of  the  State. 

The  change  has  already  been  productive  of  good.  Our  school  is  becom- 
ing better  known,  and  the  people  are  more  generally  interested  since  they  un- 
derstand its  character  and  object.  The  school  being  a  State  institution  in  its 
broadest  sense,  it  is  highly  proper  that  sections  other  than  the  City  of  St. 
Louis,  should  be  represented  on  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  Exec  utive  Board  meets  monthly  and  the  entire  Board  quarterly,  at 
the  institution  building,  to  transact  such  business  as  may  be  presented.  The 
quarterly  meetings  are  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  Marcli,  June,  Septem- 
ber and  December.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  entire  Board  meets  at  the  close 
and  opening  of  school,  or  when  the  most  important  business  is  to  be  trans- 
acted. Business  of  an  unuaslly  important  character  is  generally  postponed 
to  a  quarterly  meeting,  unless  the  urgency  of  the  case  demands  immediate 
action.  A  quorum  has  always  been  present  and  frequently  there  has  been  a 
full  attendance. 

The  wisdom  of  the  last  visiting  committee  in  recommending  an  appro- 
priation for  repairs  and  refurnishing,  and  that  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
making  such  appropriation,  cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  The  money 
has  been  most -jisittnCltJy  expended. 

The  exterioi/of  the  building  had  not  been  painted  for  years,  and  eack 
successive  change  of  season  wrought  much  actual  damage. 
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Many  parts  of  the  interior  were  wretched  places  at  best ;  and  the  expen- 
ditures made  in  making  these  places  suitable  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
have  been  set  appart,  were  nothing  more  than  cleanliness  and  a  due  .egard  for 
decency  demanded.  In  order  that  you  may  the  better  understand  this  mat- 
ter, you  are  respectfully  referred  to  the  report  of  tlie  Superintendent,  where 
it  is  doA'cloped  at  length. 

Some  changes  liave  occurred  in  the  corps  of  otlicers  since  the  last  re- 
port. At  the  close  of  the  school,  in  June,  1881,  Dr.  James  McWorkman. 
for  eight  jenvs  Superintendent,  declined  a  re-election  at  the  hands  of  the 
Board,  pleading  failing  health  and  an  earnest  desire  to  retire  from  such  active 
work.  No  more  honest  or  faithful  othcer  ever  had  charge  of  the  affairs  of 
this  institution  :  and  it  is  with  the  greatest  reluctance  that  the  Board  ac(|ui- 
esced  in  liis  desire  to  sever  his  connection  with  it. 

Dr.  John  T,  Sibley,  for  six  ye^rs  princi[)al  teacher,  was  a])pointed  to  the 
vacanc}'. 

At  the  opening  of  school  last  year  Mr.  J.  p].  Lewis  was  appointed  fore- 
man of  the  mechanical  department.  He  has  given  the  best  of  satisfastion. 
and  by  his  labors  in  other  departments,  has  made  himself  a  valuable  member 
of  the  corps  of  teachers.  Miss  Ella  Stephens  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed teacher  in  the  literary  department.  Though  connected  with  the 
school  but  for  a  short  jieriod.  she  has  given  evidence  of  her  efficiency. 

The  girl's  work  department,  grown  during  the  last  few  years  under  the 
supervision  of  Mrs.  Carolee  Sibley  to  the  highest  standard  of  excellence,  is 
now  in  charge  of  Miss  Louise  Sibley,  a  competent  teacher.  In  justice  to  our 
corps  of  officers,  it  should  be  stated  that  it  is  smaller  in  number  than  that  of 
any  other  school  for  the  blind  in  this  country  having  as  many  pupils.  It  is 
customar}'  in  other  schools  to  have,  as  subordinate  officers  to  the  Superin- 
tendent, a  steward,  clerk  and  principal  teacher.  The  work  of  all  these  is 
done  by  our  Superintendent.  Such  positions  as  assistant  matron,  house- 
keeper, governess  and  seamstress  are  not  knowij  here.  The  sewing  for  the 
house  is  done  by  the  female  pupils,  and  all  other  work  pertaining  to  the  do- 
mestic department  is  supervised  in  person  by  the  jnatron. 

It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Board  to  curtail  the  list  of  officers  beyond 
that  point  where  the  best  interests  of  the  school  will  be  subserved ;  but  it  is 
the  policy  to  employ  a  sufficient  number  to  do  the  work  and  no  more.  The 
injury  resulting  from  having  to  many  persons  employed  in  an  institution  of 
this  character,  is  usually  just  as  great  as  that  brought  about  by  having  too 
small  a  number. 

All  the  departments  of  the  school  have  fully  sustained  the  reputation  es- 
tablisd  for  o-Qod  work :  and  the  school,  as  such  was  never  in  a  more  pros- 
perous condition. 
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The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  excellent — little  or  no  sickness  having 
occurred.    The  sanitary  condition  of  the  premises  is  better  than  ever  before. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  school  in  1851,  520  pupils  have  been  ad- 
mitted ;  and  for  the  last  ten  years  the  attendance  has  been  near  one  hundred. 
It  is  therefore  a  remarkable  fact  that  only  two  deaths  have  oecurred  among 
the  pupils — neither  of  these  within  the  last  ten  j^ears. 

The  officers  of  the  school  are  conscientious  and  efficient,  and  work  to- 
gether in  the  most  perfect  harmony  for  the  good  O"*"  those  in  their  guardian- 
ship. Everything  is  done  for  the  comfort  and  .improvement  of  the  pupils  ; 
and  while  the  discipline  of  the  school  permits  many  privileges  not  enjoyed  by 
the  pupils  of  other  schools,  at  the  same  time  it  requires  assiduous  application 
to  work  and  strict  compliance  with  the  rules. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  accompanying  reports  of  the  Superinten- 
dent and  Treasurer.  That  of  the  latter  gives  a  comprehensive  summary  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditures.  In  that  of  the  former  may  be  found  a  cata- 
logue of  all  bills  made  during  the  past  two  years,  and  consequently  a  de- 
tailed account  of  all  expenditures. 

The  balance  on  hand,  as  per  report  of  the  Treasurer,  is  $4,848.57.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  supplies  of  every  description  have  been  very  high 
during  the  two  years  just  past;  and  the  balance  reported  is  the  best  evidence 
that  the  most  rigid  economy  has  been  exercised  by  the  management. 

As  the  fiscal  year  ends  with  the  calendar  and  several  months  must  elapse 
before  we  can  begin  to  draw  on  the  new  appropriation,  it  will  be  seen  that  it 
is  important,  in  fact  necessary,  to  have  a  good  balance  on  hand  to  tide  us 
over.    In  conclusion,  it  is  most  respectfully  recommended  that  the  following 


api)ropriations  be  made  for  the  next  two  years : 

$36,000  00 

16,000  00 

5,000  00 

$57,000  00 

This  amount  is  $1,000  less  than  the  appropriation  made  by  the  last  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  but  it  is  deemed  sufficient  if  the  same  wisdom  is  exercised  by 
the  management  as  has  characterized  it  in  the  past.  Many  new  applications 
for  admission  to  the  school  have  been  received,  and  the  indications  point  to 
an  unusually  full  school  for  the  next  few  years. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  M.  SCRUGGS,  President. 
John  R.  LioNBEK(iEK,  Secretary  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind. 
January  1,  1883. 


RKPORT 

OF 


Superintendent's  Report. 


Honorable  Board  of  Trustees : 

Gentlemen  :  It  is  with  the  keenest  appreciation  of  tlie  honor  and  re- 
sponsibility that  I  submit  for  your  consideration,  and  that  of  His  Excellency, 
the  Govarnor,  and  the  Tliirty-second  General  Assembly,  this,  the  thirteenth 
biennia'  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind. 

For  six  years  prior  to  my  appointment  as  chief  executive  oflicer  of  the 
school  it  was  m}^  privilege  and  pleasure  to  conduct  the  alfairs  of  the  literary 
department,  and  during  that  time  I  became,  to  a  certain  extent,  conversant 
with  the  work  of  the  other  departments.  It  was,  therefore,  with  slight  mis- 
givings onl}'  that  I  assumed  the  graver  responsibilities  and  more  onerous 
duties  of  Su[)erintendent. 

Other  changes  have  occurred  in -the  corps  of  olhcers  since  the  last  re- 
port. This  being  the  case,  the  usual  bad  results  might  be  looked  for,  but 
the  work  done  since  these  changes  has  been  as  good  as  that  done  before.  Mr. 
Lewis,  in  the  boj^s'  workshop ;  Miss  Stephens,  in  the  literary  department, 
and  Miss  Sibley,  in  the  department  of  handicraft,  have  given  entire  satisfac- 
tion. To  be  a  successful  educator  of  the  blind  one  must  possess  decided 
traits  of  character.  The  best  collegiate  education  goes  for  naught,  unless 
coupled  witli  an  earnestness  and  assiduity  that  makes  one  an  enthusiast.  The 
blind,  though  the  most  attentive  class  of  peopl'e,  require  demonstrations  that 
are  logical  and  given  with  a  zeal  that  makes  the  subject  under  discussion  ap- 
pear of  greater  importance  than  any  already  passed  over.  In  other  words, 
the  energy  should  never  flag,  but  the  teacher  must  always  exhibit  a  fresh- 
ness that  invites  rather  than  demands  attention. 

.  Until  within  comparatively  recent  times  the  blind  were  not  deemed  sus- 
ceptible of  being  educated  at  all.  Long  years  after  the  most  costly  struc- 
tures had  been  erected  and  the  best  educational  talent  employed  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  nothing  had  been  done  for  the  blind.  The  fact 
that  the  graduates  of  the  schools  for  the  blind  are  everywhere  in  the  country 
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valuable  anJ  re?.peetfd  eitizeus  attests  the  etticieiicv  of  the  work  done  in 
their  behalf. 

There  is  no  reason  why  blind  persons  should  not  become  self-support- 
ing. They  can  master  trades  that  are  remunerative  :  thej  are  capable  of  re- 
ceiving a  thorough  high  school  education :  they  are  already  numbered  among 
the  best  musicians,  and  a  graduate  of  one  of  our  schools,  who  has  the  energy 
and  health  to  back  his  knowledge,  is  in  condition  to  be  self-supporting. 

According  to  law.  an  applicant  over  twenty-five  years  of  age  cannot  be 
admitted  to  the  school  proper.  But.  if  the  Board  of  Trustees  see  fit.  they 
may  aiimit  ^uch  person  to  the  mechanical  department  for  a  limited  time. 
These  appUcants  are  nearly  always  persons  who  have  become  blind  recently, 
and  would  make  but  little  progress  in  the  other  departments,  where  reading 
l)y  touch  is  so  essential. 

Though  our  pupil-  repre-ent  every  phase  of  -ociety.  they  are  all  [)ut 
upon  the  same  footing.  The  cultured  and  refined  lose  none  of  their  ele- 
:2fance.  and  the  rude  and  unpolished  are  taught  that  refinement  and  good 
manners  go  far  to  make  an  unpolished  blind  person  successful. 

Just  to  wliat  extent  we  have  succeeded  in  this  direction  remains  for 
others  to  say. 

We  point  with  pride,  however,  to  our  graduate>  wherever  they  are  met. 

The  discipline  of  the  school  is  rigidlj  strict,  but  in  no  sense  severe. 

The  f  ct  that  a  rule  has  been  established  is  a  guarantee  that  it  ha>  re- 
ceived full  consideration  and  will  be  enforced. 

Sys.em  and  discipline  are  just  as  essential  in  a  school  of  any  kind  as  in 
the  movements  of  a  great  army.    Without  them  the  best  efforts  are  fruitless. 

In  the  literary  department,  under  my  personal  supervision,  the  same 
liraded  course  has  been  pursued  as  heretofore. 

The  advanced  de})artment  has  been  very  full,  but  a  number  will  grad- 
uate at  the  close  of  this  term. 

Should  a  seeing  child  when  placed  at  school  be  required  to  learn  several 
alphabets  instead  of  one.  he  would  soon  lose  all  taste  for  school  work  :  yet 
this  is  just  what  confronts  a  l^lind  child  at  tlie  very  outset.  The  benefac- 
tors (?)  of  the  hlind.  in  their  eagerness  to  help  them,  have  made  confusion 
worse  confounded. 

The  invention  of  the  case  letter,  or  letter  similar  to  print,  for  the  seeing 
wa>  a  veritable  giant  stride  in  the  right  direction :  but  the  pigmy  steps  of 
late  years  have  generally  been  in  the  wrong  direction. 

The  invention  of  a  point  system  was  a  natural  and  necessary  step,  and 
there  the  matter  should  have  been  allowed  to  rest. 

The  Braille  system,  far  superior  to  all  others,  was  a  great  ]»oon  to  the  blind, 
and  had  we  not  already  reaped  largely  of  its  benefits.  <^he  introduction  of  the 
New  York  point  would  have  been  hailed  with  delight :  but  with  the  Braille 
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already  in  use  in  tiiis  country  and  in  Europe,  the  introduction  of  another 
system  was  a  great  mistake.    Confusion  and  annoyance  is  the  result. 

In  the  music  department,  presided  over  for  the  past  nine  years  by  Prof. 
M,  A.  Gilsinn,  the  advancement  lias  been  thorough  and  rapid.  The  re- 
placing of  some  of  the  old  instruments  by  new  ones  was  demanded  by  the  best 
interests  of  the  department. 

In  the  girl's  work  department  several  new  features  have  been  adopted 
bince  the  last  report.  Notably  among  these  is  knitting  b}^  machine.  Much 
valuable  work  can  be  done  on  these  machines,  which  the  girls  use  with  success. 

Besides  work  in  this  line,  an  amount  of  other  kinds  has  been  done,  as 
shown  in  the  following  list : 


Shirts  j  17 

Sheets   Ill 

Skirts  I  28 

Aprons   39 

Suits  underclothes    30 

Pillow  cases  i  "2()7 

Pairs  socks                                                                                            1  "28 


Besides,  about  180  pieces  fancy  work,  embracing  bead  work,  cotton  and 
worsted  crochet  work,  fancy  table  covers,  etc.,  making  in  all  about  1.07.) 
pieces. 

In  the  boys'  work  department  the  principal  trades  taught  are  In-ooni- 
making,  brush-making  and  cane-seating  chairs. 

We  have  ordered  a  loom  for  wearing  rag  carpets.  This  branch  of  in- 
dustry is  taught  in  several  of  the  schools,  and  in  one  it  is  taught  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  others.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  will  be  a  success  in  our  work 
department. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  last  visiting  committee  all  insurance 
policies  on  the  V)uilding  and  contents  have  been  canceled.  The  honorable 
committee  argue  that  the  State  is  just  as  able  to  take  the  risk  as  an  insurance 
company. 

Previously  the  management  had  always  taken  every  precaution  again-st 
fire,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  loss  to  the  State,  should  the  building  be 
burned,  as  on  account  of  the  comparatively  helpless  condition  of  the  inmates. 
There  is  now  employed,  as  there  has  been  for  several  years,  a  night  watch, 
who  begins  her  rounds  at  ten  o'clock  and  makes  an  entire  circuit   of  the 


Pairs  stockings 

Towels  

Xapkins  

Dresses  

Comforts  

Night  robes  

Cloaks  

Pairs  mittens . . . 


57 
124 
64 
41 
43 
20 
2 
21 
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building  evoiy  hour  till  da3dight.  .Vt  the  time  she  begins  her  rounds,  the 
lights  are  put  out  and  every  pupil  expected  to  be  in  bed.  The  night-watch 
reports  daily  to  the  Superintendent.  The  stereotype  report  that  everything 
is  "all  right."  is  seldom  varied. 

No  formal  religious  exercises  are  held  in  the  building.  Every  evening 
at  roll-call  a  chapter  from  the  bible  is  i-^ad.  a  hymn  sung  and  the  Lord's 
prayer  chanted. 

On  Sunday  the  pupils  go  to  the  different  churches  of  the  city.  No  re- 
straint whatever  is  put  upon  them,  each  one  going  to  that  church  most  ac- 
ceptal)le  to  him  or  her :  the  younger  ones  accompanied  by  suitable  at- 
tendants. 

The  pupils'  library  is  moderatel}'  well  supplied  with  books. 

All  the  Braille  books  have  been  printed  in  the  school. 

The  books  in  case  letter  have  been  obtained  principally  from  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  at  Louisville,  through  the  Con- 
gressional subsidv. 

There  are  445  volumes  in  Braille  and  Gol  in  case  letter.  Besides  there 
are  a  few  in  New  York  point,  of  whicli  we  make  little  use. 

A  number  of  our  Braille  books  have  been  printed  by  hand,  but  by  far 
the  larger  part  by  the  press,  which  we  still  keep  running. 

During  the  past  term  a  type-writer  was  bought,  and  instructions  given 
to  one  of  the  teachers,  herself  blind,  who  in  turn  has  instructed  a  number 
of  tlie  advanced  pupils. 

The  domestic  department,  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  M.  Staudish,  is  all 
that  could  be  desired.    The  table  fare  of  the  pupils  is  better  than  ever  before. 

For  breakfast  the  pupils  have  beef -steak,  bread,  butter,  tea.  coffee  and 
molasses. 

For  dinner,  roast  beef,  bread,  molasses,  potatoes  and  one  other  kind  of 
vegetables ;  on  Thursdays  and  Sundays,  soup,  desert,  pickles,  etc. 

For  supper,  bread,  butter,  tea,  coffee,  molasses,  occasionally  dried 
fruit,  oatmeal  cake,  pickles,  hash,  etc.,  and  on  Friday  night,  hot  rolls. 

Holidays,  turkey,  oysters  or  chicken.  The  younger  pupils  have  milk  for 
breakfast  and  supper. 

The  improA'ements  of  the  past  two  years  have  added  materially  to  the 
{•omforts  of  the  household,  and  enables  the  officers  to  do  better  work  in  all 
the  departments.  The  grade  of  the  school  was  never  higher,  and  I  dou])t  if 
any  school  for  the  blind  in  the  country,  despite  the  immense  advantages  of 
some  of  the  older  ones,  is  doing  any  more  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  blind  than  ours. 

The  money  appropriated  for  re-furnishing  and  repairs  has  been  most 
judiciously  expended,  and  in  accordance  with  suggestions  of  the  last  visiting- 
committee,  as  embraced  in  their  reports  to  the  General  Assembly. 
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The  exteiior  and  considerable  of  the  interior  of  the  building  have  been 
painted  ;  the  walls  whitened,  tinted  or  papered  ;'  the  floors  of  the  chapel,  din- 
ing room,  offices  and  halls  covered ;  a  new  range  bought,  the  old  one  being 
entirely  worn  out ;  new  musical  instruments,  including  a  grand  piano,  bought ; 
tile  pavements  laid  in  store  rooms  ;  new  furniture  and  apparatus  for  school 
•  rooms  supplied ;  encyclopedias,  books  of  reference  and  library  tickets  pur- 
chased;  the  gas  fixtures  renewed ;  the  yard  set  with  shade  trees  and  an  ar- 
bor built ;  new  roofs  put  on  engine  house  and  outbuildings  :  considerable  car- 
penter work  of  a  general  character  done  ;  plumbing  vastly  improved  ;  suita- 
ble table  ware  and  bed  clothing  supplied  ;  tin  roof  on  main  building  repaired 
and  some  general  repairing  done  in  laundry  and  mechanical  department. 

Our  building  will  convenientiy  accommodate  125  or  130  pupils,  while  the 
attendance  usually  falls  short  of  100. 

I  believe  that  there  are  in  the  vState  a  sufficient  number  of  cducable 
blind  to  swell  the  roll  to  140  or  more.  A  few  in  the  inaccessible  districts 
have  never  heard  of  the  school,  and  some  who  know  of  it  have  no  idea  of  its 
character.  Rich  people  sometimes  look  upon  it  as  an  asylum  and  refuse  to 
send  their  children ;  while  poor  peo])le  imagine  that  it  costs  a  great  deal  to 
send  their  children  here. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  have  the  people  understand  that  the 
school  is  not  an  asylum,  but  a  school  for  the  blind. 

According  to  instructions  of  your  Honorable  Board,  I  invited  the 
•'American  Association  of  Educators  of  the  Blind,"  recentl}^  assembled  at 
Janesville,  Wis.,  to  meet  next  in  St.  Louis  and  be  the  guests  of  the  "  Mis- 
souri  School  for  the  Blind."  Though  the  New  York  city  school,  through  its 
delegation,  made  an  effort  to  have  the  convention  go  East  in  1884,  St.  Louis 
was  the  choice  of  the  majorit}^  These  conventions  are  always  well  attended, 
•and  the  work  done  is  alwa3's  beneficial  to  the  cause. 

One  hundred  and  thirteen  pupils  have  received  instruction  in  the  school 
since  the  last  report.  Of  this  number  thirteen  have  been  dropped  from  the 
rolls,  eight  have  been  detained  at  home  from  various  causes  and  ninety-two 
have  been  in  attendance  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  term. 

In  concluding  this  report ;  my  first  as  Superintendent,  1  desire  to  make 
to  the  officers  of  the  school  a  confession  of  my  obligations  to  them  for  their 
valuable  and  constant  aid ;  to  extend  to  you  a  most  respectful  and  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  your  uniform  and  uninterrupted  courtesy,  and  to  the  pu- 
pils and  graduates  a  helping  hand,  upon  which  I  trust  they  will  rely  with 
confidence  ;  and  to  beg  of  a  benign  and  merciful  Providence  the  same  pro- 
pitious care  that  we  have  enjoyed  in  the  past. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JNO.  T.  SIBLEY, 
B  A — 2  Superintendent. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS  XOW  EXROLLED. 


Xame. 


Akes.  Lyman  

Alligood ,  Samuel  

Bray.  James  

Bleimim.  ITieodore  

Butler,  Hiram  

Burler.  Ami  

Bridgeford,  Hugh  

Boyles.  James."-  

Beuner.  John  <  

Brown.  John  

Blackford.  Frank  

Divers.  Edward  

De  Jarnert,  Josiah   

Delauy.  John  

Dilsaver.  Hiram  

Dunn,  John  jSt.  Lonis. 

Forrester.  William  Cape  Girardeau 

Gcebel,  Charles  

Giebel.  Peter  

Greenhalgh.  William  

Guibor,  Lewis  -  

Lxibson.  James  

Kilmer.  John  :  


Coiintr. 


Jasper. 

Cai>e  Girardeau. 
Franklin. 
Lewis . 
Holt. 
Holt. 
Monroe. 
St.  Louis. 
Atchison . 
Livingston . 
St.  Louis. 
Pettis. 
Bates. 
St.  Louis. 
Barton. 


St.  Charles. 
St.  Charles 
St.  Louis- 
St.  Louis. 
Andrew - 
St.  Louis- 


Holcher 
Harbein 
.Jacobs, 


Fred  St.  Louis. 


Arthiu-  — 

Frank  

Ivlosterman ,  AMon 

Leek.  William  

Lawrence.  George. . 

^loore .  31aitin  ~.  

Meyers .  Joseph  

Mueller .  Herman . . . 

Xarv.  WLQiam  

Russell.  DeWitt  

S choke  u.  Fred  

*etser,  Henry  

^andifer«  Gregory  . . . 
-^trauser ,  William . . 

-service,  Edward  

iTiomas.  Benjamin. 

Tiffany,  Frank  

Hampton,  Samuel. . . 

Walker.  John  

Walters.  Woodford.. 

Wells.  Rufus  

Wells,  Henrv  


Wiinch.  Joseph  St.  Louis 


Meager,  W 


St.  Louis. 
Livingston . 
St.  Louis. 
Warren. 
St.  Louis. 
St-  Louis. 
St.  Louis. 
Cape  Girardeau. 
St.  Louis. 
Madison. 
St.  Louis. 
Pidaski. 
Barton- 
Caldwell - 
Greene . 
Lafayette - 
Jackson . 
Audrain - 
Dent. 
Lev\i^ . 
Pectis. 
Pettis. 


Audrain . 


Bm-r.  Annie  [St.  Louis. 

Bun-ow.  3Iargaret    j Lawrence. 

Bledsoe,  Sadie  jLafayette. 

Cramer.  Fannie  |Frankliu. 

Chitwood .  Rosa  RalU . 

Craig.  Dolora   Caldwell. 

C ra wf  ord .  Mar v  Xoda way  - 

Drane.  Vida..'  Cass. 

Dorfor.  LiUie  St.  Louis. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS  2s^0W  ENEOLLED— Continued. 


Fountain,  M 

Griffith,  Lucy  

Heimke,  Kate  

Hendrix,  Lillie  

Hunt,  Mary  

Hull,  Kate  

Heed,  Mary  

Hall,  Maggie  

Hymers,  Alice  

Irsvin,  Ollie  

Janacheski,  Kate  

Johnson,  Xettie  

Jackson,  Barbara  

King ,  Florence  

Lee,  Mattie  

Livingston,  Susie  

Martine ,  Rosa  

Norton,  Alice  

Overby,  Ettie  

Owens,  Annie  

Richardson,  Cordelia. 

Ryder,  Cynthia  

Rutherford ,  Caroline . 

Smith,  Mary  

Scheer,  Alma  . .  . . 

Shipman,  Anna  

Shipman,  Dora  

Stagmer,  Julia  

Setser,  Alice  

Walters ,  Mattie   . 

Wells,  Lizzie  

Wilson,  Ollie  

Wyatt,  Kate  


Xame  • 

County . 

Boone . 

Buchanan . 
St.  Louis. 
Audrain . 
Putnam . 
St.  Louis. 
McDonald . 
Phelps. 
St.  Louis. 
Jasper. 
Lawrence. 
Daviess . 
Henrj' . 
Henry. 
Daviess . 
Macon . 
St.  Louis. 
Caldwell. 
Audrain . 
Macon . 
Montgomery 
Sullivan . 
St.  Louis. 
Daviess . 
Pettis. 
Lawi'enee . 
La^^•rence . 
Dent. 
Pulaski. 
Lewis . 
Pettis. 
St.  Louis. 
Grundv . 


THE  FOLLOWING  LIST   INCLUDES  ALL   ITEMS   OF  EXPENSE 
SINCE   LAST  BIENNIAL  REPORT. 


GROCERIES. 


Jan.  12,  1881 


Feb.  8,  1881.... 


March  8.  1881. 


April  12.  1881. 


May  10,  1881 


June  7,  1881... 


July  12,  1881 


Aug.  0,  1881.. 


Sept.  13,  1881. 


Mack,  Abraham  

Mehaii,  D  

Doolev,  Wm  

Flohr;  Hines  &Co... 

Glassmeyer&  Co  

Ferreiibach ,  Thos . . . . 
Garneau,  Jos.,  &  Co. 

Aiple,  A  

Hansman ,  Ch  

Child,  G.  W  

Nurley,  W.  H  

Aiple,  A  

Ferrenbach,  Thos  

Garneau,  Jos   

Dooley,  Win.  . . . . 

Mack,  Abraham  

Glassmeyer  &  Co  

Mehan ,  D  •  •  

Hatisman,  Ch  

Hansman,  Ch  

Aiple,  A  

Mehan,  D  

Dooley,  Wm  

Mack,  A  

Glassmeyer  &  Co  

Mack,  Abraham  

Hansman,  Ch  

Mehan,  D  

Dooley,  Wm  

Ferrenbach ,  Thos .... 

Aiple,  A  

Glassmeyer  &  Co  

Mehan,  D  

Mack  vVbraham  

Garneau,  Jos.,  &  Co. 

Dooley,  Wm  

Ferrenbach,  Thos  

Hansman,  Ch  

Aiple,  A  

Glassmej'^er,  W.  H... 

Dooley,  Wm  

Mehan,  D  

Mack,  Abraham  

Aiple,  A  

Glassmeyer  &  Co  

Thies  &  Co  

Ferrenbach,  Thos  

Garneau ,  Jos . ,  &  Co . 

Hansman,  Ch  

Glassmeyer  &  Co  

Aiple.  A  

Mack,  Abraham  

Dooley,  Wm  

Hausman,  Ch  

Thies,  M.  

Glassmeyer  &  Co  

Aiple,  A  

Mack,  A  

Mehan, D  

Hausman,  Ch  

Glassmeyei"  &  Co  

Mack,  A  


Meat  

Groceries  .  

Groceries  

Candies  

Vegetables  

Groceries  

Crackers  

Milk  

Bread   

Oil,  etc  

Apples  and  potatoes. 

Milk  

Groceries  

Crackers  

Groceries  

Meat  

Vegetables  

Groceries  

Bread  

Bread   

Milk  

Groceries  

Groceries  

Meat  

Vegetables   

Meat  

Bread  ;  

Groceries  

Groc  ries  

Groceries  

Milk  :  


Groceries  

Meat  

Crackers  

Groceries  

Groceries  

Bread  

Milk  

Green  groceries. 

Groceries  

Groceries  

Meat  

Milk  

Vegetables  

Ice  

Groceries  

Crackers  

Bread    

Green  groceries. 

Milk  

Meat  

Groceries  

Bread  

Ice  

Green  groceries. 

Milk  

Meat  

Groceries  

Bread   


Meat. 
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GROCERIES— Continned . 


Sept.  13.  1881 
Oct.  11.  1881. 


Xov.  8.  1881 


Dec 


1881.. 


Fel).  11,  1882. 


Jan.  18.  1882... 


Miircli  14,  1882. 


April  11  1882. 


Thies.  X  Ice 

\iple.  A  Milk 

Mack.  A  Meat, 

Glas.smej'er  &  Co  

Scliafer.  Louis  

Stevenson,  J.  D  

Aiple.  A  

Weston,  J.  F  

Ferrenbach .  Thos  

Mehan,  D..  

Rowe,  Parmeter  &  Co  

Dozier,  Weyle  &  Co  

Hausir.an,  Ch  

VYeston,  J.  F  

Dooley,  Wm  

Glassmeyer  &  Co  

Schafer.  L    

Mehan.  D.  

Feirenbacli .  Thos  

Weston.  J.  F  

Dooley.  Wm  

Dozier,  Weyl  &  Co  

Richardson  &  Co  

Aiple.  A  

Glassuiever  &  Co  

Mailer.  P.,  &  Co  

Ferrenbach.  F  

Schafer,  L  

Thies.  X  

Mehan,  D  

Weston.  J.  F  

Dozier.  Weyl  ct  Co  

Flohr.  Hiner  Co  

Aiple,  A  

Glass nie3'er  &  Co  

Doole.y,  Wm  

Schafer,  L  

Mehan.  D  

Ferrenbach.  Thos  

Rowe.  Parmeter  &  Co  

Koitker.  A. ,  &  Son  

Schafer ,  L  

Aiple,  A  

Dozier,  Weyl  &  Co  

Richardson  &  Co  

Weston,  J.  F  

Mehan ,  D  Groceries 

Ferrenbach ,  Thos  i Groceries 

Doolev.  Wm  Groceries 

Aiple!  A  iMilk  

Schafer.  L  Meat  

Assessment  water  rates  iLicense  . . 

Ferrenbach .  Thos   I  Groceries 

Dozier.  Wevl  &  Co  Crackers  . 

VYeston.  J.'  F  i Bread  . . . 

Koitker.  A.,      Son  Vegetabk 

Dooley ,  AVm  I  Groceries 

Mehan.  D  Groceries 

Aiple.  A  Milk  

Doolej' .  Wm  ; Groceries 

Dozier.  Wevl  &  Co  Crackers  . 

Weston.  J."^  F  Bread  . . . 


Meat  

Water  license  

Milk  •  •  •  • 

Bread  

Groceries  

Groceries  

Oil.  etc  

Crackers  

Bread  

Bread  

Groceries  

Vegetables  

Meat  

Groceries  

Groceries  

Bread  

Groceries  

Crackers  

Gh'cerine  

Milk  (two  months) 

Vegetables  

Ice  

Groceries  

Meat  

Ice  

Groceries  

Bread  

Crackers  

Candv   

Milk:  

Vegetables  

Groceries  

Meat  

Groceries  

Groceries  

I^ard  oil  

Vegetables  

Meat  

Milk  

Crackers  

Soap  

Bread  
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GROCERIES— Continued . 


April  11,  1882. 


]VLiv  0.  1882... 


June  15.  1882. 


July  11,  1882. 


Ano:.  8.  1882. 


>ept.  12,  1882. 


Oct.  10.  1882 


Xov.  14,  1882. 


1 

Feienbaeh,  Thos  

Koetker,  A.  &  Son. .. 

Mehan.  D  

S chafer.  L  

Dooley,  Wm  

jDozier,  Weyl  &  Co... 

Schafer,  L  

Aiple,  A  

Koetker,  A.  &  Son. .. 

Mehan,  A  

Weston,  J.  F.  .   

Ferenbach,  Thos  

Ferenbach.  Thos  

Dooley.  Wm  

Aiple,  A  

Kohns,  M  

Mehan,  D  

Weston ,  J .  F  

Koetker,  A.  &  Son.  .. 

Schafer.  L  

Aiple,  A  

Weston ,  J .  F  

Kohns,  M  

Priese  &  Brooks  

Dooley,  Wni  

Koetker,  A.  &  Son.  .. 

Butler,  Ph  

Ferenbach,  Thos  

Schafer,  L  

Aiple,  A  

Weston.  J.  F  

Kohns,  M  

Ferenbach ,  Thos  

Koetker,  A.  &  Son.  . . 

Butler,  Ph  

Weston .  J .  F  

Kohns,  M  

Lee,  Josiah  

Koetker,  A.  &  Son. .. 
Dozier.  Weyl  &  Co. . . 

Dooley.  Wm  

Aiple,  A  

Ferenbach,  Thos  

Butler,  Ph  

Weston ,  J .  F  

Kohns.  M  

Aiple,  A  

Mehan,  D  

Koetker,  A.  &  Son. . . 

Dooley,  Wm  

Dozier,  Weyl  &  Co. . . 

Buhler,  Ph'.  

Ferenbach ,  Thos  

Weston ,  J .  F  

Ferenbach,  Thos  

Rowe,  Parnieter  &  .Co 

Mehan,  D  

Aiple,  A  

Schafer,  L  

Dozier,  Weyl  &  Co. . . 

Kohns .  M  

Butler.  Ph  


Groceries  

Vegetables  

Groceries  

Meat  

Groceries  

Crackers  

Meat  

Milk  

Vegetables  

Groceries  

Bread   

Groceries  .....  

Groceries  

Groceries  

Milk  

Ice  

Groceries  

Bread  

Vegetables  

Meat  

Milk  

Bread  

Ice  

Ice  cream  

Groceries  

Vegetables  

Meat  

Groceries  

Meat  

Milk  

Bread   

Ice  

Groceries  

Vegetables  

Meat  

Bread   

Ice  

Boarding  pupil  

Vegetables  

Crackers  

Groceries  

Milk  

Groceries  

Meat  

Bread   

Ice  

Milk  

Groceries  

Vegetables  

Groceries  

Crackers  

Meat  and  vegetables- 
Groceries   

Bread   

Groceries  

Oil  

Groceries  

Milk  

Meat  

Crackers.  

Ice  

Green  2:roceries. . .  • 
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GROCERIES— Continued . 


Nov.  14,  1882.. 
Dec. 12,  1882... 


McWorkm an ,  Jas . . 

Dooley,  Wm  

Weston,  J.  F  

Schafer,  L  

Aiple,  A  

Dooley ,  Wni  

Dozier,  Weyl  &  Co. 
Ferenback,  Thos. . . 

Mehan,  D  

Butler,  Ph  

Mc Workman ,  Jas . 

Total  


Butter  

Groceries  . . 
Bread  ...  . 

Meat  

Milk  

Groceries  . . 
Crackers . . . 
Groceries  . . 
Groceries  . . 
Veo-etables . 
Butter  


$  29  60 
255  59 
111  19 
178  90 
55  80 
221  13 
]]  79 
G2  35 
64  68 
162  80 
29  9? 

$16,621  72 


REPAIRS. 


Jan.  12,  1881 


Feb.  8,  1881 


March  8,  1881 


Fitz^-erald ,  Thos  | Plumbing  

Labor  on  heat  app . 

Gas  clipper  

Steam  titting  

Firing  "  

Plumbinof  


Inspecting  boilers. . ; . . 

Paints,  etc  

Carpentry  

Fire  escapes  , 

Plumbing  

Steam  fitting  material. 


Repairs,  chairs. 
Steam  littins:. . . 


April  12,  188r 

May  10,  1881. 

Jan.  7,  1881... 

July  12,  1881. 
Aug.  9,  1881. 

Sept.  13,  1881 


Clark,  Jno  

Merz,  Paul  

Goulds  &  Ostrandei 

Gibson,  R  

Fitzgerald ,  Thos  • . . 

Holland,  Thos  

Child,  G.  W  

Davis,  J  

Sullivan,  Daniel  

Fitzgerald,  T  

Goodin,  John  

Albitz  Bros  

Beeler,  C  W  

Clark,  Jno  

Conley,  Jno.  J  jMoving  pianos 

Davis,  Jas  jCarpentry  

Fitzgerald ,  Thos  j  Plumbing  

Kupperle,  J  j  Valve  for  engine  

Davis,  J  |Carpentry  

IRobins,  H.  C.  IRepairs,  pavement. . . 

iFitzgerald ,  Thos  [Plumbing  

IHill,  David  iRepairs.  furnace  

iFitzgerald,  Thos  Plumbing  

jChild,  G.  W  Steam  fitting  material 

Russell,  R.  A  Services,  engineer... 

Jelly,  D.  &  Son  i Whitening  

Robbins,  H.  C  [Repairs,  pavement... 

Wadsworth,  E.  M.  &  Co... [Silver  plating  

lJudlin,  Jno  Repairs,  range  

iFickle  &  Gveer  IRepairs,  furniture  

IFitzgerald ,  Thos  [Plumbing  

jBuhler,  C.  H  Repairs,  furniture  

O'Connel,  J.  W  iPaintiuo;  


Sullivan,  Daniel  

McDermott  &  Baker 

Isaacs,  J.  L  

Davis,  Jas  


Carpentry  . . 
Brick-laying 
Wall  paper. . 
Carpentry  . . 
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KEPAIRS— Continued. 


Oct.  11,  1881.. 


Nov.  8,  1881.. 


Dec  13,  1881 


.ran.  10,  1882. 


Feb.  14,  1882... 
March  14,  1882. 

April  11,  1882.. 
May  9,  1882.... 


June  15,  1882. 


Aug.  8,  1882. 


July  11,  1882. 


Hastenbach,  C  

Wangler.  J.  F  

Peak,  J.  L  

Kupperle  Bros  

Conley,  J.  G  

Lane ,  Thos  

Davis ,  Ja.s  

O'Connel,  J.  AV  

Jacobs,  W.  A  

Child,  G.  W.  

Kupperle  Bros  

Fitzgerald ,  Thos  

Bobbins,  H.  C  , 

Klein,  E.  ^V  

Reichelt,  G  , 

Schunenian  Bros.  &  Co. 

Reichelt,  G  

Kupperle  Bros  

Boontrayer,  L.  F  

Fitzgerald,  A"  

Davis ,  Jas  

McAfee,  O-  B  

McWorkman  

Rowe,  Parmeter  &  Co. . 

UXonnell,  J.  W  

O'Neil  Lumber  Co  

Fitzgerald,  Thos  

Davis,  J  as  

Reichelt,  G  

Fitzgerald,  Thos  

Rowe,  Parmeter  &  Co. . 

Merz ,  Paul  

Kupperle  Bros  

Fitzgerald,  Thos  

Davis,  Jas  

McWorkm  an ,  Jas  

Holland,  Jas.  

Kupperle  Bros  

Davis,  Jas  

Kienan,  Thos  

Asphaltum  Paving  Co. . 
Rowe,  Parmeter  &  Co. . 

O'Neil  Lumber  Co  

Fitzgerald,  Thos  

Davis,  Jas  

Smith,  Jas  

JVhitmore,  Jno  

temall,  Drayden  

Murrane,  L  

Fitzgerald,  Thos  

McDermott  &  Baker  

Davis,  Jas...  

Kupperle  Bros  

Nodicka,  Wm  

Isaacs,  J  .  L  

Davis,  Jas  

O'Connell,  J.  W  

Wangler,  Josh  

O' Neil  Lumber  Co.  ... 

Bollman,  Aug  

Davis,  Jas  

Thos  


Cleaning  carpets.  

Boiler  work  

Traveling  expenses  

Repairs  steam  apparatus 

Moving  pianos  

Chimney  sweep  

Carpentry  

Paintine:  


Traveling 
Patching,  ^etc 
Iron  pipe,  " 


expense;; 


etc 


expenses.  ■ 
expenses. . 
supplies  ■ 


Plumbing 

Repairs,  pavement 

Tuning  pianos  

Glass ,  etc   

Sprinkling   

Glazing   

Repairs  pump,  etc. 

Tin  work  

Plumbing  

Carpentry  

Traveling 
Traveling- 
Engineers' 
Glazing  . . 

Lumbei'   

Plumbing   

Carpeutr}^  

Glazing,  etc  

Plumbing   

Patching  

Blacksmithing   

Engineers '  supplies 

Plumbing   , 

Carpentry   , 

Traveling- 
Inspecting 
Engineers' 
Carpentry 

Sand   

Tile  , 

Engineers' 
Lumber  . . . 

Plumbing   

Carpentry  

Rebuilding  ice  chest  

Whitening   

Extra  work  

Trees  and  seed  


expenses, 
boilers. . . 
supplies . 


supplies 


Bricklaying   

Carpentry  

Engineers "    supplies . . . . 

Whitening   

Wall-papering   

Carpentry  

Painting     

Castings   

Lumber  

Brick   

Carpentry  

Plumbino-   
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REPAIRS— Continued . 


Sept.  12.  1882. 


Oct.  10,  1882. 


Nov.  14.  1882 


Dec.  12.  1882.. 


May  9,    1882. .. 


Sullivan,  D  

Davis,  Jas  

Kuppeiic  Bros  

Heagan,  P  

Rowe,  Parmeter  &  Co. 

Tickle  &  Greve  

Reichelt,  G  

Boontrayer,  L.  F  

Hartenback,  C  

O'Neil  I.uniber  Co.  • . . 
Asphaltum  Paving  Co . 

Fitzgenild.  Thos  

O'Neil  Lumber  Co. . . . 
Davis,  Jas. 

Fitzgei-ald ,  Thos  

Holland,  John  

Nodicka,  Wni  

Reichelt,  G  

Merz,  Paul  

Kupperle  Bros  

Westlake  &  Button .  . . 

Davis,  Jas  

Nodicka,|Wm  

Boontraver,  L.  F  

O'Neil  Lumber  Co.  ... 

Davis,  Jas  

Fitzgerald,  Thos;  

Murvane,  T  


Total 


supplies . 


I  Carpentry  . 
Carpentry  . 
Engineers' 
Roofing  . . . 
Engineers '    supplies  — 

Upholstering  

Paint,  etc  

Tin  work  

Cleaning  carpents . . 

Lumber  

Carpentry  

Gas  fitting  

Lumber   

Carpentry  

Gas  fitting   

Inspecting  l)oilers  

Plastering  

Paint,  glass,  etc  

Blacksmi  thing   

Engineers '  supplies  

Repair  broom  machine. 

Carpeting   

Plastering   

Tin  work  

Lumber   

inting  and  glazing... 

Plumbing   "  

Improving  yard  


$  84  00 
63  05 

57  25 
68  25 
28  35 
18  00 
10  85 
73  25 
38  50 
20  86 
43  64 

116  00 
32  10 

58  80 
70  47 
10  GO 
13  50 
13  60 

10  30 
16  58 

4  75 
62  15 
2  50 

11  15 
9  95 

49  35 
61  04 
225  90 

',606  92 


COAL. 


Feb.  8,  1881... 
March  8,  1881.. 
April  12,  1881.. 
May  10,  1881.. . 
June  7,  1881.. . 
July  12,  1881.. 
1],  1881.. 
8.  1881... 

13.  1881.. 
10,  1882... 

14,  1882.. i 
1882. 

1882.. 


Oct. 
Nov . 
Dec. 
Jan 
Feb. 

March  14. 
April  11 


Carbondale 
Co 

Wonderly,  P 
Carbondale  C . 


Wonderlv 


May  9.  1882... 
June  15,  1882... 
August  8,  1882. 
July  11,  1882.. 
Oct.  10,  1882..; 
Nov.  14,  1882 
Dec  12.  1882.. 


$  211  73 
8  88 
312  63 
208  15 
204  03 
100  25 
35  91 
10  50 
33  62 
128  98 
145  48 
171  17 
223  65 
128  89 
115  26 
91  07 
69  60 
10.20 
18  56 
40  23 
132  90 
107  95 


Total. 


$2,509  20 


GAS. 


Jan.  12.  1881.. 
April  12,  1881. 
August  9,  1881 
Oct.  11,  1881.. 
.Jan.  10,  1882.. 
Aprilll,  1882. 
.Jul  V  11,  1882.. 
Oct.  10,  1882.. 

Total  


Laclede  Gasligiit  Co  Ga? 


$173  75 
206  25 
58  70 
35  00 
135  50 
148  25 
89  75 
56  75 

$903  95 


REFURXISHIXG. 


.Jan.  12,  1881.. 
Feb.  8,  1881.... 
March  8,  1881. 
June  7,  1881... 
Sept.  13,  1881. 

Oct.  11,  1881. . 


Dec.  13,  1881.. 
Jan.  10.  1882... 
March  14,  1882. 
April  11,  1882.. 

May  9,  1882... 
June  15,  1882.. 
Aug.  8.  1882... 
Julvll,  1882... 
Sept.  12,  1882.. 


Oct.  10,  1882.. 
Nov.  14,  1882. 
Dec.  12,  1882. 
April  12,  1881. 
Sept.  13.  1881. 


Voipel,  M  

Voipel,  M  

Kortkamp,  W.  E  

Higgins ,  B .  V  

Simmonds  Hardware  Co.. 

Miller  &  Stephenson  

Boontraver,  L.  F  

Warmhoff,  F.  A  

Wadsworth,  C.  M.  &  Co. 

Harvev,  Paul  

Warmhoff,  F.  A  

Warmhoff,  F.  A  

Warmhoff.  F.  A  

Boontraver,  L.  F  

Warmhoff,  F.  A....  

Warmhoff,  F.  A  

Boontrayer,  L.  F  

Warmhoff.  F.  A  

Warmhoff,  F.  A  

O'Connor  &  Harder  

Millen  &  Stephenson  

Simmonds  Hardware  Co.. 

Warmhoff,  F.  A  

Warmhoff,  F.  A  

Warmhoff,  F.  A.  

Higgins,  B.  J. 


Boontrayer,  L.  F  

Kennard,  J.  &  Sons  

Bnrrill  &  Comstock  

Dec.  13,  1881 ..  Mitchell  Furniture  Co. . . 

Jan.  10,  1882. ..  Pullis,  J.  R.  &  Sons  

May  9,  1882....  Pullis  Bros  

June  15,  1882..  Gilson,  M-  A  

.July  11,  1882. . .  Goodyear  Rubber  Co. . . . 

Sept.  12.  1882..  Union  Furniture  Co  

Burrill,  Comstock  &  Co. 

Kennard,  J.  &  Sons  

Beerenstock,  S-  &  Co... 

Nov.  8,  1881.  ...Con,  K  

iRichmond,  L.  L  


Queensware  

Tableware  

Kitehenware  

Kitchemvare,  etc  

Kitehenware,  etc... 

Crockery   

Tinware  

Hardwaie  

Ice  pitcher  

Castino-s  for  range . . 

Hardware  

Hardware   

Hardware  

Tinware  

Hardware  

Hardware  , 

Tinware  

Hardware  

Hardware  

Range   

Queensware  

Hardware  

Hardware  

Hardware  

Hardware    

Repairs  kitehenware . 
Stove  castings .  etc . . . 

Carpets,  etc  

Furniture  

Settees  

Benches  

Iron  vases  

Lawn  mower  

Mat 
Desk^ 
Furniture 
Carpets 
Feathers 
Knitting:  machines 


Total 


30 


DKY  GOODS  AND  CLOTHIXG. 


Jan.  12,  1881.. 
Feb.  8.  1881..., 
March  8.  1881. 

April!  2.  1881. 

May  10.  1881.. 

June    7,  1881. 

July  12,  1881.. 

Sept.  13,  1881.. 
Oct.  11.  1881... 

X9V.  8,  1881. .. 

Dec  13.  1881... 

Jan.  10,  1882.. 
Feb.  U.  1882.. 

April  11.  1882.. 
May  0.  1882.. .. 


June  li 


July  11.  1882.. 

Sept.  12.  1882. 
Oct.  10,  1882.. 


Nov.  U,  1882. 
Dec  12.  1S82. 

Total  


Scruggs,  Y.  &  Barney. . . 

Motte  &  Specht  

Scruggs,  V.  &  Barney. . . 

Heim,  0  •  • . . 

Brenuan,  H.  &  Sons  

Heim.  C  

Motte  &  Specht  

Motte  &  Specht  

Scruggs ,  Y .  &  Barney . . . 

Heim ,  C  

Brennan,  H.  &■  Sons  

Motte  &  Specht  

Heim,  C  

Scruggs ,  V .  &  Barney . . . 

Motte  ct  Specht  

Scruggs ,  Y .  &  Barney . . . 

Heim .  C  

Heim,  C  

Brennan,  H.  &  Sons  

Famous  Shoe  and  C.  Co. 
Famous  Shoe  and  C  Co. 

&  Barney  


Dry  goods  

Pupils"  clothing. . . 

Dry  goods  

Mending  shoes  . . . 

Pupils"  shoes  

Mending  shoes  

Pupils "  clothing . . . 
Pupils"  clothing. . . 

Dry  goods  

Mending  shoes  

Pupils"  shoes.  

Pupils"  clothing. . . 
Mending  shoes. . . . 

Dry  goods  

Pupils"  clothing.  . . 

Dry  goods  

Mending  shoes  

Mending  shoes. . . . 

Pupils "  shoes  

Pupils"  clothing. . . 
Pupils '  clothing . . . 

Dry  goods  

Pupils"  shoes  

Pupils"  clothing  


Scruggs.  \ 

Brennan,  H.^&  Sons."  

Famous  Shoe  and  C  Co... 

Heim,  C  Mending  shoes. 

Scruggs,  Y.  &  Barney  Dry  goods  

Scruggs,  Y.  &  Barney  Dry  goods  

Brennan .  H .  &  Sons  Pupils '  shoes . . . 

Famous  Shoe  and  C.  Co  |Pupils"  clothing 


Heim,  C  

Famous  Shoe  and  C . 


Co 


Scruggs,  Y.  &  Barney. 


Heim.  C  

Brennan. H.  &  Sons  

Famous  Shoe  andC.  Co  

Scruggs,  Y.  &  Barney  

Heim,  C  

Scruggs,  Y.  &  Barney  

Famous  Shoe  and  C.  Co  

Heim,  C  

Scruggs,  Y.  &  Barney  

Famous  Shoe  and  C.  Co  

Heim,  C  

Brennan, H.  &  Sons  

Heim,  C  

Scruggs,  Y.  &  Barney  

Famous  Shoe  and  C .  Co  

Heim,  C  

Famous  Shoe  and  C  Co  

Scruggs,  Y.  &  Barney  

Scruggs.  Y.  &  Barney  

Famous  Shoe  and  C.  Co  

Heim,  C  

Brennan  Bros  

Scruggs,  Y.  &  Barney  

Famous  Shoe  n  nd  C .  Co  

Heim,  C  

j Scruggs,  Y.  &  Barney  

iFamous  Shoe  and  C  Co  


Mending  shoes . . 
Pupils"  clothihg, 

Dry  goods  

Mending  shoes 

Shoes    

Pupils"  clothing. 

Dry  goods  

Mending  shoes. . 

Dry  goods  

Pupils*  clothing. 
Mending  shoes.. 

Dry  goods  

Pupils"  clothing. 
Mending  shoes . . 

Pupils"  shoes  

Mending  shoes. . 

Dry  goods  

Pupils'  clothing. 
Mending  shoes . . 
Pupils"  clothing. 

Dry  goods  

Dry  goods  

Pupils"  clothing. 
Mending  shoes . . 

Pupils"  shoes  

Dry  goods  

Clothing  

Mending  shoes  • . 

Dry  goods  

Clothiuo;  


$1,620  60 


31 


MUSIC,  ETC. 


Jan.  12,  1881.. 
Feb.  8,  1881..., 
April  12,  1881. 
August  9,  1881 


Sept.  13,  1881.. 

XoY.  8,  1881... 
Dec.  13,  1881.. . 

Jan.  10,  1882... 
Feb.  14,  1882... 
March  14,  1882. 


April  11,  1882. 

May  9,  1882... 
June  15,  ] 882.. 

Oct.  10,  1882.. 


Nov.  14.  1882. 
Dec  12,  1882.. 
Total  


Henzel,  Geo  

Balmer  &  Weber  . 
Balmer  &  Weber  . 

Klein,  E.  W  

Lebriin,  Nich  

Henzel,  Geo  

Barneas,  J.  8  

Lebrun,  Nich  

Fickle  &  Grere. . . 
Hulsman,  Louisa. 

Henzel,  Geo  

Balmer  &  Weber  . 

Klein,  E.  W  

Balmer  &  Weber  . 
McDowell.  E.  L. 

Klein,  E.  W  

Klein,  E.  W  

Henzel,  Geo  

Balmer  &  Weber  . 
Moxcer  &  Bohman 

Lebrun ,  Xick .  

Henzel,  Geo  

Dubuque,  L-  J . . . 
Balmer  &  Weber  . 
Kesselhurst,  J.  A 

Vick,  Geo  

Balmer  &  Weber  . 


Rep .  musical  instrum '  . 

Music  

Musical  instruments  

Repairing  pianos,  etc... 

Music,  etc  

Tuning  organ  

Organ   

Musical  instruments  

Piano  stools  

Piano  

Rep  •  musical  lustrum  ■  ts . 

Tuning- hammers  

Teaching  tuning,  etc  . . . 

Music   

Elocution  

Teaching  tuning  

Teaching  tuning  

Rep .  musical  instrum '  ts . 

Music  

Tuning  pianos  

Music  

Rep.  musical  instrum 'ts. 
Musical  instruments.    . . 

Musical  instruments  

Piano  

Tuning  instruments  

Strings  '  
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^CECHAXICAL. 


March  8.  1881 
April  12.  18S1 


May  10.  1881 
Oct.  11.  1881 


Xov.  8.  1881. 
•  Deo.  13.  1881 


Jan.  10.  1882.. 
Feb.  14.  1882. 


March  14.  1SS2 

April  11.  1S82. 
Mav  9.  1882... 


Udell     .Schmeidiug  Broom  material  

Frank.  Jacob  "  Material,  work  room  

Udell     Schmeidiug  Broom  material  

Brinuen.-tooh.  L  .  Broom  material  

Punch  cV:  Jacobson  Broom  material  

Udell  iN:  Schmeiding  Broom  material  

Frank .  J aeob  Material .  work  room  

Boggs.  Wm  'Broom  material  

Cupples.  ?. .  iN:  Co  iBroom  corn  

Laituer  Bros  'Brnsh  material  


Eru.  K  Yarn  

Boggs.  Wm  Broom  material  

lUattner  Bros  Brush  material  

'Boggs.  Wm  Broom  material  

Jacob   Material,  girls'  room... 

Wm  Broom  material  

Bros  Brush  material  

Bros  [Brush  material  

Wm  Broom  material  

Jacob  Material .  work  •i-oom  

Wm  Broom  material  

• .  S . .  &  Co .   Broom  material  


Frank. 
Boggs . 
Laitner 
Laitner 
Boggs . 
Frank . 
Boggs . 
Cupple- 

Frank.  Jacob  Material,  work  room 

Cupples.  S.,  &  Co  .Broom  material  

Boggs.  Wm  sBroom  material  

BetzXdd.  Wm  Brush  material  

Laitner  Bros.  Brush  material  


June  15.  l5S2. . . 

Sept.  12.  lS8f . 
Oct.  10.  18S2.. 

Xov.  14.  18S2. 
Dec  12.  1SS2. 


iBetzold .  Wm  Brush  material  

iBoggs.  Wm  Broom  material.... 

'Befzold .  Wm  Brush  material  

'Bogo:s.  Wm  ■  Broom  material. — 


Westlake      Buttoii  Broom  material. 


$4  00 
2  80 
7  80 
20  67 
11  56 

1  92 
13  21 
45  IS 
16-94 

2  30 
78  98 

7  50 
201  18 

4  10 
91  37 
10  60 
18  23 

7  38 

5  79 
9  94 
G  05 

31  51 
U  34 
13  43 
20  77 
9 

2  33 

1  94 
56  30 

2  84 
33  51 

1  49 
82  60 
107  47 
9  00 
5  00 


Total 


8999  87 


MEDICINES. 


Feb.  8.  1881. 


Oct.  11.  1881. 
Xov.  8.  1881. 
Jan. 10,  1882. 
Feb.  14. 1882. 
Mav  9.  1882.. 
Oct.  10.  1882. 


Alexander.  W.  H  

Alexander.  W.  H   

:::::::::::::;! 

Tenne.  H.  H  

 II 

Tenne.  H.  H  

II 

Mastbrook.  A  

Teuiie.  H.  H  

Tenne.  H.  H  

 ! 

Total  

t 

8  7  50 

6  70 
16  60 

8  75 
10  20 
20  00 

8  90 

7  30 
3  00 

8  15 
13  90 

8110  00 
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BKAILLE  PAPER  AND  STATIONFRY. 


Jan.  12,  1881.. 
Feb.  8,  1881... 
March  8,  1881.. 
April  12,  1881.. 
May  10,  1881... 

Sept.  13,  1881.. 
Oct.  11,  1881... 
Nov.  8.  1881  ... 
Dec  13,  1881.. 
Feb.  14,  1882.. 
March  14,  1882. 
April  11,  1882.. 
May  9,  1882  ... 
June  15,  1882.. 
Oct.  10,  1882... 
Nov.  14,  1882.. 
Dec  12,  1882.. 
March  8,  1881.. 
April  12,  1881.. 
July  12,  1881... 
Sept.  13,  1881.. 

Oct.  11,  1881... 
Jan.  10,  1882... 

April  11,  1882.. 
June  15,  1882.. 

Sept.  12,  1882.. 
Dec  12,  1882.. 


Williamson,  Stewart  &  Co 


Sibley,  J.T  

Williamson ,  Stewart 


Davis  &  Fregard 


Gast,  August  

Public  School  Libi 
Williamson ,  Stewai 
Davis  &  Fregard . 

Gast,  August  

Scott,  Howard  . . 
Eagan,  Henry. . . 
Gast,  A.  &  Co  . . 
Mound  City  B.  & 

Total  


&  Co 


ai-v 


&  Co 


Co. 


Braille  paper 


Braille  slates. 
Braille  paper. 


Reports  

Check  book. 
Printing  


Paper  and  envelopes 

Tickets  

Stationery  

Printing  

Letter  paper  

Printing  

Book  binding  

Stationery  

Envelopes  


INSURANCE. 


Oct.  11,  1881... 
Jan.  10,  1882... 


Mo.  State  Mutual  Ins.  Co. . .  Anew  

Montgom  e jy ,  J .  T  Insurance . 

Laclede  Mutual  Insurance . 

Total  


$25  00 
5  00 
25  00 

155  00 


B  A— 3 


f 
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BOOKS.  ETC. 


Auo:.  9.  1881... 


Sept.  13,  1881.. 
Nov.  S,  1881... 

Feb.  14,  1882... 
Ma3'  9,  1882.... 
July  11,  1882... 

Sept.  12,  1882.. 

Nov.  14,  1882.. 
Dee.  12,  1882.. 


Jr 


Kneau.  X.  B 

Keith,  David  

Pickering,  E.  O  

Hildreth,  H.  R.  &  Co... 
Central  Type  Foundrv . . . 

Westlake  &  Button  

Central  Type  Foundrv . . . 

Colbv,  A.  E  "  

Fairbanks  &  Co  

Kneau ,  X .  B . ,  Jr  

Merwin,  J.  B  

Thouser,  B.  E  

Campbell,  R.  A  

Anajaus,  M  


Total . 


Subscription  to  magazine 

Atlas  

Dissected  .map  

Books  and  apparatus . . 

Type,  etc*.  

Casting  for  press  

Composing  stick ,  etc  • . 

Cyclopedia  

Type-writer  

Subscription  to  magazine 

Maps  

Engraving  

Map  

Books   


^    7  00 
15  75 
9  00 
303  16 
119  28 
2  50 
2  38 
82  00 
80  00 
7  00 
5  50 
10  00 
5  00 
269  30 


$917  87 


PAY-ROLL  OF  OFFICERS, 


1881 


1882. 


January  12 
Februarv  8 . 
March  8... 
April  12.... 
May  10.... 

June  7  

July  12, 


August  9  

September  13. 
October  11 ... . 
November  8 . . 
December  13 . . 


January  10.. 
February  14 . . 
March  14.... 

April  11  

May  9  

June  15  

July  11  

August  8  

September  12. 
October  10.... 
November  14. 
December  12 . , 


Total  ISSl  and  1882 . 


666  66 
666  66 
666  661 
666  66,' 
666  661 
,141  66| 
191  66! 
206  66! 
191  66 
531  66 
531  66 
531  66 


531  66 
531  66 
531  66 
.531  66 
531  66 
871  66 
191 
191  66 
216  66 
566  66 
566  66 
566  66 


.56,659  92 


5,829  92 


$12,489  84 


PAY-ROLL  OF  EMPLOYES- 


1881.  January  12. ... 

February  8  

March  8  

April  12  

May  10  

June  7  

July  12  

August  9  

September  13. 

October  11  

November  8.. 
December  13.. 


261  00 
247-00 
284  00 
238  00 
184  00 
365  82 
54  70 
44  50 
60  20 
226  40 
234  70 
267  00 


1882.  January  10.. 
February  14 . . 
March  14.... 

April  11  

May  9  

June  15  

July  11  

August  8  

September  12 
October  10 . . . 
November  14. 
December  12. 


267  00 

265  40 
264  60 
269  00 
269  60 
352  00 
120  00 
125  00 
188  60 

266  34 
280  50 

268  00 


Total  1881  and  1882 


PETTY  EXPENSES. 


1881 


January  12  

February  8  

March  8  

April  12  

May  10  

June  7  

July  12  

August  9  

September  13 
October  11 ... . 
November  8. . . 
December  13. . 


$  75  05 
39  50 
99  30 

57  70 
51  20 
65  49 

181  90 
18  05 
44  70 
37  08 

58  35 
79  ; 


1882.  January ,10.... 
February  14 . . . 

March  14  

April  11  

May  9  

June  15  

July  11  

August  8  

!*(eptember  12 
October  10 ... . 
November  14. 
December  12. 


133  35 
87  40 
92  85 
99  70 
103  70 
283  80 
74  25 
58  80 
250  58 
131  40 
107  40 
72  59 


Total  1881  and  1882, 
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SUMMARY— FOOTINGS  RECORD  BOOK. 


Groceries  

Repairs  

Coal  

Gas ......   

Refurnishing  

Dry  goods  and  clothing 

Music ,  etc  

Mechanical  

Medicines  

Stationery  

Insurance   

Books  

Officers   

Employes  

Petty  expenses  


Total. 


$16,621  72 
7,606  92 
2,509  20 
903  95 
3,991  45 
1,620  66 
1,291  63 
999  87 
110  90 
442  84 
55  00 
917  87 
12,489  84 
5,412  96 
2,304  12 


$57,278  93 


1881. 


1882. 


Jan.  12. 
Feb.  8.. 
March  8. 
April  12. 
May  7  — 
June  12. 
July  12.. 
Aug .  9 . . . 
Sept.  13.. 
Oct.  11... 
Nov.  8... 
Dec.  13.. 
Jan.  10.. 
Feb.  14.. 
March  14. 
April  11.. 
May  9 . . . . 
June  15.. 
July  11... 
Aug.  8... 
Sept.  12.. 
Oct.  10... 
Nov.  14.. 
Dec.  12.. 
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JOSEPH  O'NEIL,  TREASURER  MISSOURI  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

RECEIPTS. 


1881.  Jan.  1, 
Jan.  13. 
Feb.  2 
Feb.  2 
March  9. 
March  9 
March  28 
April  13 
April  13 
April  27 
May  11 
May  n 
May  26 
June  8 
June  8 
June  10 
July  13 
July  21. 
Sept.  14. 
Sept.  14. 
Sept.  20. 
Oct.  7. 
Oct.  12. 
Oct.  12. 
Nov.  9. 
Nov.  9 
Nov.  9. 
Nov.  9. 
Dec.  15. 
Dec.  15. 

1882.  Jan.  4. 
Jan.  11. 
Jan.  U. 
Feb.  15. 
Feb.  15. 
Feb.  15. 
Mar.  15 
April  3. 
April  12. 
April  12. 
May  10. 
May  10. 
May  29 . 
June  16. 
June  16. 
July  12. 
July  14. 
Aug .  9 . 
Sept.  13. 
Sept.  13. 
Oct.  11. 
Oct.  11. 
Oct.  18. 
Nov.  15. 
Nov.  15. 
Dec.  13. 
Dec.  13. 

1883.  Jan.  3. 

1883.  Jan.  3. 


To  balance  on  hand  

Mechanical  department  ■ 

Rent  

Shop  

Rent  

Shoj)  

State   

Mechanical  department  

•  Clothing  refunded  ■ 

State  

Jasper  county  for  board  pupil,  vacation. 

Work  shop  -  

State  

Mechanical  department  

Rent  room  on  F.  avenue  

C  Funk  estate  

Pupils'  R.  R.  fare  refunded  

State  

Rent  room    .*  

N.  Johnson's  railroad  fare  refunded  

State    

State   

Railroad  fare  refunded  

Shop  

Old  boiler  


Work  shop 

Rent  room  

Rent  room.   

Shop  sales  

State   

Work  shop  

State   

Discount  on  gas  bill  

Rent  room  

Meclianical  department  

Shop  

State   

Shop  

Rent  

Shop  

Discount  gas  

State   

Old  ii-on  and  lead  

Shop  

Nodaway  countv,  for  Mary  Crawford  — 

State  , 

Discount  on  gas  bill  

Rent  

Cape  Girardeau  countv  

Shop  '  

Old  iron  , 

State   

Shop  

Old  iron    

Shop  ,   

Rent  

State  Treasurer  


Total  I   $62,188  20 


Balance 


.^.848  57 
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JOSEPH  O'NEIL,  TKEASUREK  MISSOURI  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


i88r 


Jan.  12. 

Jan.  12. 

Jan.  12. 

Jan.  12. 

Jan.  12. 

Jan.  12. 

Jan.  12. 

Jan.  12. 

Jan.  12. 

Jan.  12. 

Jan.  12. 

Jan.  12 

Jan.  12. 

Jan.  12. 

Jan.  12. 

Jan.  12. 

Jan.  12. 

Jan.  12. 

Jan.  12. 

Jan.  12. 

Jan.  12, 

Jan.  12. 

Jan.  12. 

Jan.  12. 

Jan.  12. 

Jfin.  12. 

Jan.  12. 


jBy  check 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
P"'eb. 
Feb.  8 
Feb.  8 
Feb.  8 
March  8 
March  8 
March  8 
March  8 
March  8 
March  8 
March  8 
March  8 
March  8 
March  8 
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DISBTRSEMENTS— Continuca . 


1S81.  March  8. 
March  8. 
March  8. 
March  8. 
March  8. 
March  8. 
March  8, 
March  8 
March  8. 
March  8 
March  8. 
March  8, 
March  8, 
March  8. 
March  8, 
March  8 
April  12 
April  12 
April  12 
April  12, 
April  12, 
April  12 
April  12, 
April  12. 
April  12 
April  12 
April  12 
April  12, 
April  12, 
Abril  12, 
April  12, 
April  12, 
April  12 
April  12, 
Agril  12, 
April  12, 
April  12, 
April  12 
April  12 
April  12 
April  12 
April  12 
May  10 
May  10 
May  10 
May  10 
May  10 
May  10 
May  10 
May  10 
May  11 
May  10 
May  10 
May  10 
May  10 
May  10 
May  Iq 
May  10 
May  10 
May  10 
Mav  10 
May  10 


By  check 
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DISBURSEMEXTS— Continued . 


ISSl 


10. 
10. 


Mav 
May 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
J  une 
June 
June  7 
June  7 
-June  7 
June  7 
June  7 
J  une  7 
June  7 
June*  7 
June  7 
June  7 
J  une  7 
July  12 
July  12 
JulV  12 
July  12 
JulV  12 
JulV  12 
JulV  12 
JulV  12 
July  12 
JulV  12 
JulV 
JulV 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Auo". 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Auff. 


12. 
12. 
12. 
9. 
9. 
9. 
9. 
9. 
9. 
9. 
9. 
9. 
9. 
9. 
9. 
9. 


9. 
9. 
9. 
9. 

Aug.  9. 
Aug.  24. 
Sept.  13. 
Sept.  13. 
Sept.  13. 
Sept.  13. 
Sept.  13. 
Sept.  13. 
Sept.  13. 
Sept.  13. 
Sept.  13. 


By  check 


i;  100  25 
51  20 

242  IG 
94  G9 

150  20 

25  65 
'4  35 
41  90 

26  15 
123  34 

6  85 
18  29 

3  30 
10  00 

57  70 
1.141  66 

25  26 
35  91 
10  20 

365  82 
65  49 

191  66 
54  70 

181  90 

104  53 

4  00 

1  80 
15  00 
18  00 

63  30 
10  50 
56  26 
18  60 
24  11 

206  66 

7  00 

2  49 

15  00 

16  60 

15  75 
229  00 

7  80 

3  75 
10  00 
44  50 

24  35 
9  00 
6  20 

16  80 

58  70 
IS  48 
IS  05 

1 ,548  00 
3  75 

5  45 
2  40 

65  00 
23  35 

64  85 
303  16 
102  05 

25  00 
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DISBURSEMENTS— Coutinued . 


1881 


Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct- 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Xov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov . 


13  

13  

13  

13  

13  


Bv  check 


s. 

8. 

8. 

S. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8, 

8. 

S. 

8, 

8. 

8. 
29 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 

1  Q 
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DISBUESEMEXTS— Continued . 


•heck 


8  14  50 

24  48 
20  50 

2  50 
18  95 

3  25 
78  98 
10  00 
97  78 

4  80 

22  15 
128  98 

7  45 

25  25 
344  89 
126  45 

25  00 
531  66 
2.34  70 
159  60 
4  50 

30  20 
132  95 

8  90 
58  35 
85  0© 
99  54 
56  00 

188  75 
12  13 

12  90 

41  51 

3  05 

4  20 

6  00 

13  00 
80  35 

9.  30 

23  80 

7  50 
145  48 
201  18 
111  75 

46  62 
531  66 
267  00 

5  00 
130  95 

4  10 
139  59 

25  70 

42  50 
30  30 
51  60 

5  05 
16  50 

14  10 
.    79  88 

10  00 
10  00 
25  00 
5  00 
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DISBURSEMENTS— Continued . 


1882.  Jan.  10  

By  check 

;  i 

Jan.  10  

Jan.  10  

i  i 

Jan.  10  

4  i 

Jan.  10  

i  i 

Jan.  10  

'  ' 

Jan.  10  

(  ; 

Jan.  10  

i,  i 

Jan.  10  

4  c 

Jan.  10  

c  ; 

Jan.  10  

4  ( 

Jan.  10  

;  i. 

Jan.  10  

Jau.  10  

b  ; 

Jan.  10  

4  4 

Jan.  10  

4  4 

4  4 

Jan.  10  

4  4 

Jan.  10  

4  4 

Jan.  10  

Jan.  10  

Jan.  10  

4  4 

Jan.  10  

4  4 

Jan.  10  

4  4 

Jan.  10.  

4  4 

Jan.  10  

4  4 

Jan.  10  

4  4 

Jan.  10  

4  4 

Jan.  10  

4  4 

Feb.  14  

4  4 

Feb.  14  

4  4 

Feb.  14  

4  4 

Feb.  14  

4  4 

Feb.  14  

4  4 

Feb.  14  

4  4 

Feb.  14  

4  4 

Feb.  14  

4  4 

Feb.  14  

4  4 

Feb.  14  

4  4 

Feb.  14  

4  4 

Feb.  14  

4  4 

Feb.  14  

1.  4 

Feb.  14  

4  4 

Feb.  14  

4  4 

Feb.  14  

'  ' 

Feb.  14  

4  4 

Feb.  14  

4  4 

Feb.  14  

4  4 

Feb.  14  

4  4 

Feb.  14  

4  4 

Feb.  14  

4  4 

Feb.  14  

4  4 

Feb.  14  

4  4 

Feb.  14  

4  4 

Feb.  14  

4  4 

Feb.  14  

4  4 

Mar.  14  

4  4 

Mar.  14  

4  4 

Mar.  14  

4  4 

Mar.  14  

4 

Mar.  14  

4  4 

Mar^.  14  

4  4 
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DISBURSEMENTS— Coutinued . 


1SS2.  Mar.  14  Bv  check 

Mar.  U  

Mar.  14  

Mar.  14  

Mar.  14  

Mar.  14  

Mar.  14  

Mar.  14  

Mar.  14  

Mar.  14  

Mar.  14  

Mar.  14  

Mar.  14  

Mar.  14  

Mar.  14  

Mar.  14  

Mar.  14  

Mar.  14  

Mar.  14  

Mar.  14  

Mar.  30  

April  11  

April  11  

April  11  

April  11  

April  11  

April  11  

April  11  

April  11  

April  11  

April  11  

April  11  

April  11  

April  11  

April  11  

April  11  

April  11  

April  11  

April  11  

April  11  

April  11  

April  11  

April  11  

April  11  

April  li  

April  11  

April  11  

3Iay  9  

Mav  U  

Mav  9  

Mav  9  

Mav  9  

Mav  9  

Mav  9  

Mav  9  

Mav  9  

MaV  9  

Mav  9  

Mav  9  

Mav  9  

3Ia"v  9  

Mav  1»  


139  40 
283  19 

9  55 
44  42 

1  95 

5  70' 
36  52 

531  66 
264  60 

6  05 
128  39 

40  00 

5  79 
9  94 

6  05 
24  05 
92  95 
24  00 

13  45 

10  00 

14  00 
31  51 

1  45 
115  26 

50  75 
14  40 

8  00 
286  20 

11  50 
148  25 

89  12 

9  20 
54  34 
13  23 

5  73 
531  66 
269  60 
58  07 
10  00 
lis  50 
3  50 
13  20 
63  70 

2  80 

12  SO 
99  70 

217  44 
318  49 

7  18 
S  00 

94  50 

8  53 
46  81 

12  60 
150  79 

3  28 

49  35 
123  85 

91  07 
33  55 

13  43 

50  00 
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DISBURSEMENTS— CoDtinued . 


1882. 


May 
May 
May 
^lay 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May- 
May 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
Jun5 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


By  check. 
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DISBURSE:MEXTS— Continued . 


lSS-2.  Julv 
Jnlv 
Julv 
Julv 
Julv 
Julv 
.  JulV 
JulV 
July 
July 
July 

Juiy 

Julv 
Jiilv 
July 
July 
Ang. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


iBy  check. 


Aug. 
A  no-. 
Sept.  12 
Sept.  12 
Sept.  12 
Sept.  12 
Sept.  12 
Sept.  12 
Sept.  12 
Sept.  12 
Sept.  12 
Sept.  12 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept.  12 
Sept.  12 
Sept.  12 
Sept.  12 
Sept.  12 
Sept.  12 
Sept.  12 
Sept.  12 


8  120  00 
80  00 

10  00 
4  50 
7  00 
2  6.") 

28  50 

11  80 

42  92 
38  85 
31  85 
30  10 
14  95 

37  20 
74  25 

83  74 
13  G5 

10  20 

4  89 

27  93 
218  10 
123  GO 

0  05 
13  70 
191  60 
125  00 
24  90 
34  25 
24  SO 
46  70 
185  00 
58  80 

5  00 

84  00 
160  50 

24  50 
33  51 
5  50 

63  05 
7  80 

57  25 
68  25 
40  00 
216  66 
188  60 

64  85 

28  25 

11  94 
18  00 
10  85 
97  61 
16  25 
73  25 
52  87 

38  50 
20  86 

102  25 

43  64 
250  50 
234  00 
110  00 
927  OS 


.  12 
.  12 
.  12 
.  12 
.  12 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10, 
10 
10 
10, 
10, 
10, 
10, 
10, 
10. 
10. 
10, 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
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DISBURSEMENTS— Coiitiiiued . 


By  check 
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DISBUKSEMENTS— Continued . 


1882.  Xov.  14. 
Nov.  14. 
Xov.  14. 
Dec.  12. 
Dec  12. 
Dec.  12. 
Dec  12. 
Dec  12. 
Dec.  12. 
Dec  12. 
Dec.  12. 
Dec  12. 
Dec.  12. 
Dec  12. 
Dec.  12. 
Dec  12. 
Dec  12. 
Dea.  12. 
Dec.  12. 
Dec  12. 
Dec.  12. 
Dec.  12. 
Dec  12. 
Dec.  12. 
Dec  12. 
Dec.  12. 
Dec  12. 
Dec  12. 
Dec.  12. 
Dec.  12. 
Dec  12. 

1883.  Jan.  3. 

Total  


Bv  check. . 


Balance 


$5  00 

29  60 
9  00 

178  90 
111  19 
9  00 

8  80 
5  00 

55  80 
107  95 
221  13 

11  79 
269  30 
7  25 

17  08 
566  66 
268  00 

24  93 
4  00 

30  20 
2  50 

62  36 
64  68 
11  15 
4  90 

9  95 
49  35 
61  04 

162  80 
72  59 
29  97 
4,848  57 


#62,188  20 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 


TRUSTEES. 

R.  M.  SCRU(JGS,  President.          D.  ROBT  BARCLAY,  Vice-Pres 
JOHN  R.  LIONBERGER,  Secy.     JOSEPN  O'NEIL,  Treasurer. 
Dr.  S.  POLLAK,  Physician. 
Dii.  JAMES  McWORKMAN,  C.  B.  McAFEE, 
W.  A.  JACOBS.                                           JOHN  L.  PEAK. 


Superintendent, 
jno.  t.  sibley,  a.  m.,  m.  d. 

Matron. 

Mrs.  M.  STANDISH. 

Teachers  in  Literary  Department. 

Miss  SARAH  L.  COLBY,  Miss  KATE  McGINNIS, 

Miss  LOUISA  LITZSINGER. 

Professor  of  Music. 

M.  a.  GILS  inn. 



Foreman  Mechanical  Department. 

J.  E.  LEWIS. 


FOURTEENTH  BIENNISL  REPORT 

OP  THE 

jv:issotj:r.i 

School  for  the 

TO  THE 

THIRTY-THIRD  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

FOR  I'UE 

YEARS  1883  AND  1884. 


LIND 


JEFFERSON  CITY,  MO.: 

TRIBUNE  PRINTING  COMPANY,  STATE  PRINTERS  AND  BINDERS, 

1884. 


FOURTEENTH  BIENNIAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 


HOOL  FOR  THE  BlI 


TO  THE 


THIRTY-THIRD  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 


FOR  THE 


YEARS  1883  AND  1884. 


JEFFERSON  CITY,  MO.: 

TRIBUNE  PRINTING  COMPANY,  STATE  PRINTERS  AND  BINDERS. 

1884. 


Resolution  by  Mr.  Judge: 

Resolved,  That  3,000  copies  of  the  Report  of  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind  be  printed  ;  1,000  for  the  appendix:  1,000  for  the  use  of  the  House;  500 
for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  and  500  for  the  use  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Asylum.  Adopted. 

March  3,  18S5.  W.  P.  BENTLY,  Chief  Clerk. 


Officers  of  the  Sehool. 


TRUSTEES. 

F.  M.  Scruggs,  President. 

D.  Rob't  Bauclay,  Vice-President. 

John  R.  Liokberokr,  Secretary. 

Joseph  O'Neil,  Treasurer. 

Dr.  S.  Pollak,  Piiy-ician. 

Dr.  James  Mc Workman. 

W.  A.  Jacobs. 

C.  B.  McAfke. 

John  L.  Peak. 

SUPERINTENDENT. 

John  T.  Siblky,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

MATRON. 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Sibley. 

TEACHERS  IN  LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Allen  J.  Hooker,  Principal. 
Miss  Ella  Stevkns,  Assistant. 
Miss  Louisa  Litsinger,  Assistant. 
Miss  Alpha  Evans,  Assistant. 

PROFESSOR  OF  MUSIC. 
M.  a.  Gilsin. 
FOREMAN  MECHNICIL  DEPARTMENT. 


J.  E.  Lewis. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES, 


St.  Louis,  Dec.  9,  188i. 

His  Excellency^  Thos.  T.  Cnttenden^  Governor  of  Missouri: 

In  compliance  with  sec.  5911,  R.  S.,  requiring  that  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Missouri  School  for  the^Blind,  submit  through  you  to  the 
Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  State  biennially,  a  report  of  the  condition  of 
the  school,  and  such  other  facts  as  may  be  deemed  important  connected 
with  it,  the  following  is  hereby  presented  for  your  consideration  : 

Inasmuch  as  the  accompanying  report  of  the  Superintendent, 
which  is  fully  endorsed  by  the  Board,  gives  in  detail  all  the  most  im- 
important  facts  connected  with  the  school,  it  is  considered  wholly  un- 
necessary that  the  report  of  the  Board  be  more  than  an  outline  con- 
taining only  that  which  refers  to  the  school  in  a  general  way. 

The  condition  of  the  school,  viewed  from  every  standpoint,  is  pros- 
perous, and  with  the  present  corps  of  officers  in  charge,  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  good  work  done  since  our  last  report  will 
continue  to  go  on. 

When  Dr.  McWorkman,  the  former  Superintendent  of  the  school 
resigned,  it  was  with  some  misgivings  that  we  entered  upon  the  task  of 
selecting  a  successor. 

Doctor  John  T.  Sibley,  who  had  been  principal  teacher  under  Dr. 
McWorkman  for  six  years,  and  had  rendered  valuable  services  as  as- 
sistant, was  appointed.  The  present  is  the  fourth  year  of  his  administra- 
tion, and  the  Board  finds  much  pleasure  in  testifying  to  his  worth  as  a 
manager,  an  able  preceptor,  and  a  gentleman  well  qualified  to  fill  the 
position  he  occupies.  His  reputation  as  an  educator  of  the  Blind  is 
not  confined  to  the  boundaries  of  our  own  State,  but  he  is  known  and 
recognized  throughout  the  country  as  an  e^irnest  and  intelligent  worker 
in  this  cause.  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  a  National  organization,  he  v/as  elected  Pres- 
ident, to  conduct  the  afi'airs  of  the  Association  for  the  next  two  years 
and  to  preside  over  the  deliberations  of  that  body  at  its  next  meeting 
appointed  to  be  held  in  New  York  City. 
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Of  the  oflScers  of  the  school  a  majority  of  them  have  been  engaged 
in  their  work  for  several  years,  and  the  new  appointments  have  given 
evidence  of  ability  to  discharge  the  various  duties  assigned  them. 

Mr.  Allen  J.  Hooker,  now  our  principal  teacher,  came  to  us  welt 
recommended,  and  although  without  experience  in  educating  the  blind, 
his  earnest  work,  his  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  has  impressed  the  manage-^ 
ment  very  favorably.  With  a  single  exception  his  assistants  are  ex- 
perienced teachers  of  the  blind,  and  have  by  their  heretofore  faithful 
work  established  their  reputation  in  this  direction. 

The  work  departments  ever  deserving  of  being  considered  of 
special  importance,  are  under  competent  teachers  continuing  to  sustain 
the  good  name  of  former  years. 

Economy  has  characterized  .the  actions  of  the  management  in  all 
its  expenditures  and  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
school  during  the  past  two  years,  is  not  to  be  attributed  entirely  to  the 
lower  prices  of  supplies. 

We  feel  assured  the  State  has  had  full  value  for  all 'money  ex- 
pended, the  readiness  with  which  the  graduates  install  themselves  in 
their  work  and  establish  themselves  as  respected  citizens  throughout 
the  State  affords  excellent  evidence  that  the  work  of  the  school  is  not 
in  vain. 

Some  of  our  graduates  fail  to  show  what  they  are  capable  of  do- 
ing because  their  friends  and  relatives  humor  them  and  they  are 
thereby  not  permitted  to  realize  the  importance  and  necessity  of  work* 
Others  fail  for  the  simple  reason  that  nature  seems  to  have  endowed 
them  with  constitutions  in  which  pride,  energy  and  ambition  are  lack- 
ing. On  the  whole  we  are  proud  of  our  graduates  and  commend  them 
to  the  people,  earnestly  desiring  the^  be  given  an  opportunity  to  show 
what  they  can  do  in  fighting  the  battle  of  life,  for  frequently  it  is 
more  difficult  to  convince  the  seeing  that  a  blind  person  can  make  a 
living  than  it  is  to  put  him  in  position  to  do  so. 

The  increased  number  of  admissions  to  the  school  during  the  past 
two  years  is  good  evidence  that  it  is  becoming  well  and  favorably 
known,  and  we  recommend  the  adoption  of  some  plan  by  which  it' 
may  be  made  more  thoroughly  known  throughout  the  State.  Nearly 
half  the  pupils  now  in  actual  attendance  have  been  admitted  since 
the  date  of  submission  of  our  last  report. 

Many  who  had  been  in  the  school  for  a  number  of  years  and  had 
reached  that  point  where  the  school  could  not  possibly  be  of  further 
benefit  to  them,  have  been  discharged.  From  reports  received  from 
time  to  time  we  learn  many  of  them,  perhaps  a  majority,  have  gone 
to  work  and  are  doing  well. 

In  the  last  few  years  the  school  has  been  of  especial  benefit  to  a 
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number  of  blind  men,  too  old  to  be  admitted  to  the  music  or  literary- 
departments,  but  were  admitted  to  the  shop  to  learn  trades.  Some  of 
these  have  families  to  support,  and  with  limited  assistance  at  the  start 
have,  in  nearly  every  case,  been  able  at  least  to  keep  the  wolf  from 
the  door. 

The  thanks  of  the  Board  are  extended  to  the  General  Assembly 
for  the  respect  with  which  it  has  heretofore  treated  its  recommendations 
in  regard  to  the  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  school.  Four 
years  since  we  asked  for  $58,000,  two  years  later  for  $57,000,  and  both 
amounts  were  given  us. 

We  most  respectfully  recommend  that  the  appropriations  for  the 
coming  two  years  be  made  $52,000,  as  follows  : 


For  maintenance  

For  pay  of  officers,  employes,  etc. 
Total  


$36,000  00 
16,000  00 

$52,000  00 

The  building  and  premises  are  in  good  condition  and  we  do  not 
contemplate  any  general  repairing  or  refurnishing  for  two  years.  The 
appropriation  of  $5,000,  made  twice  for  repairs  and  refurnishing  will 
not  be  needed,  and  we  therefore  recommend  its  discontinuance  at  this 
time. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  reports  of  the  Treasurer  and  Super- 
intendent. In  one  you  will  find  a  concise  statement  of  the  exact  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  for  the  two  years  embraced  in  [this  report, 
and  in  the  other  a  plain  statement  of  everything  of  importance  con- 
cerning the  school. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

E.  M.  SCRUGGS,  President. 


LIST  OF  BILLS  MADE  1883  SND  1884. 


GROCERIES. 


Date. 


1883. 
January  9..«... 


To  whom  paid. 


February  13... 


March  13. 


J.  F.  "Weston,  bread  

D.  Meehan,  groceries  

Ph.  Buhler,  vegetables..  , 

Wm.  Dooley,  groceries  

Rowe,  Parraalee  &  Co.,  oil  

Flohr,  Hamm  &  Co.,  candy  

Tho.  Fanenbach  &  Son,  groceries 

L.  Schaefer,  meat..  

James  McNeckman,  batter^  , 

A-lbert  Aiple,  milk.,.  

L,  Schaefer,  meat  

Albert  Aiple,  milk  

D.  Meehan,  groceries  •. 

Wm.  Dooley  "   

Dozier,  Weil  &  Co.,  crackers  

Pb.  Buhler,  vegetables,  ate  

J.  F.  Weston,  bread  

L.  Schaefer,  meat  

Mbert  Aiple,  milk  

Wm.  Dooley,  groceries  

D.  Meehan  ' '   

Tho.  Fanenbach  &  Son,  groceries, 
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LIST  OF  BILLS— Continued. 


To  whom  paid. 


Amount. 


Ph.  Buhler,  vegetables  

J.  F.  Weston,  bread  

L.  Schaefer,  meat  

Dozier,  Weil  &  Cj.,  crackers  

Tho.  Fanenbach  &  Son,  groceries. 

Ph.  Buhler,  vegetables  

fVlbert  Aiple,  milk  «  


D.  Meeban   

J.  F.  Weston,  bread  , 

Wm.  Dooley,  groceries  , 

D.  Meehan  "   , 

A.  Aiple,  milk  , 

Dozier,  Weil  &  Co.,  crackers...  

Rowe,  Parmalee-&  Co.,  oil  

Ph.  Buhler,  vegetables  

The.  Fanenbach  &  Son,  groceries. 

J.  F.  Weston,  bread  

L.  Schaefer,  meat  

Tho.  Fanenbach  &  Son,  groceries. 

Ph.  Buhler,  vegetables  

D.  Meehan,  groceries  

Albert  Aiple,  milk  

Wm.  Dooley,  groceries  

J.  F.  Weston,  bread  

Albert  Aiple,  miik  

Ph.  Buhler,  vegetables  , 

Dozier,  Weil  &  Co.,  crackers  

Martm  Kohn,  Ice  

L.  Schaefer,  meat  and  I'lrd  

Priess  &  Brooker,  ice  cream  
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LIST  OF  BILLS— CoNTixuED. 


Date. 


18S3. 
Augusc  14. 


September  11. 


October  9. 


To.  whom  p'lid. 


November  13.^ 


December  11.. 


J.  F.  West'^n,  bread  

L.  Schaeler,  meat  

Tho.  Faneabach  &  Son,  groceries-. 

Martin  Kohn,  ice  

Albert  Aiple,  milk  

Ph.  Buhler,  meat  and  vegetables.... 

J.  F.  Weston,  bread  

Albert  Aiple,  milk  , 

J.  F.  Weston,  bread  

L.  Schaefer,  meat  

Dozier,  Weil  C.  Co.,  crackers-  

Martin  Hohn,  ice  -  

\lbert  A-iplp,  milk  

Wm.  Dooley,  groceries  , 

Ph.  Buhler,  vegetables  , 

J.  F.  Weston,  bread  

L.  Schaefer,  meat  

Albert  Aiple,  milk  

Martin  Kohn,  ice  

Tho.  Fanenbach  &  Son,  groceries.. 

Tas.  Mc Workman,  butter-  

Robt.  Newell,  potatoes  

Wm.  Dooley,  groceries-  

Ph.  Buhler,  meat  and  vegetables... 

D.  Meehan,  groceries-  

J.  F.  Weston,  bread  

Dozier  Weil  C.  Co,  crackers..  

Tho  Fanenbach  &  Son,  groceries. 

D.  Mehan,  groceries  

Albert  Aiple,  milk-  
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LIST  OF  BILLS— GROCERIE -—Continued. 


Date. 


1883. 
December  11.. 


1884. 
January  8  


February  12. 


March  11. 


To  whom  paid. 


11.  Block,  bread  

Wra.  Doolpy,  groceries  

Ph.  Bubler,  vegetables  

L.  Schaefer,  meat  

Jas.  McWoikman,  butter  

J.  F.  Weston,  bread  

D.Meehan,  gfroceries  

Dozier  Weil  C.  Co.,  crackers. 
Flor.  Hymers  &  Co.,  candy.. 

Ph.  Buhler,  vegetables.,  

L.  Schaefer,  meat  

A..  Aiple,  milk«  

Jas.  Mc Workman,  butter  

Robt.  Newell,  potatoes  

Wm.  Dooley,  groceries  


J,  F.  Weston,  bread  

L.  Schaefer,  meat  

O.R.Koch,  groceries  

Ph.  Buhler,  vegetables,  etc  

Tiio.  Fanenbach  &  Sen,  groceries. 

Dozier  Weil  C  Co.,  crackers  

Wm.  Dooley,  groceries  

\lbert  Aiple,  milk..  

p.  Mehan,  groceries  

J.  F.  Weston,  bread  

L.  Schaefer,  meat  ^  

Ph.  Buhler,  vegetables..  

rho.  Fanenbach  &  Son,  groceries 

Albert  Aiple,  miJk  

Wm.  Dooley,  groceries  

Geo.  Brunk,  butter  
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LIST  OF  B:LLS— GROCERIES— Continued. 


To  whom  paid. 


August  5  

September  9... 


J.  F.  Weston,  bread  

Ubert  Aiple,  milk  

fho.  Fanenbach  &  Son,  groceries.. 

Oozier  Weil  C.  Co.,  craclvers  

Jas.  McWorkman,  butter  

D.  Median,  groceries  

Wm.  Dooley,  groceries  

Pii.  Buhler,  vegetables  

L.  Schaefer,  meat  

J.  F.  AYeston,  bread  

Tho.  Fanenbach  &  iion,  groceries.. 
L.  Schaefer,  meac  

0.  Meehan,  groceries  

Albert  Aiple,  milk  

Wm.  Dooley,  groceries  

Ph.  Buhler,  vegetables  

1.  H.  Wing,  butter  

J.  F.  Weston,  bread  

Wm.  Dooley,  groceries  

A.  H.  Wing,  butter  

L.  Schaefer,  meat  , 

Jas.  McWorkman,  butter  

Albert  Aiple,  milk  

Ph.  Buhler,  vegetables..  

Tho.  Fanenbach  &  Son,  groceries. 

Oozier  Weil  C.  Co  ,  crackers^  

VI.  Kohn,  ice...  

Ph.  Buhler,  Vegetables  and  meat. 

Albert  Aiple,  milk«  

Ph.  Buhler,  vegetables^  

M.  Doerr,  bread....  

M.  Kohn,  ice  
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LIST  OF  BILLS-GROCERIES— COxVTiNUED. 


Date. 


September  9. 


October  14. 


Noyember  11.. 


December  9. 


To  whom  paid. 


Jacob  Stocke,  vegetable*  

0.  R.  E.  Koche,  groceries  

Clar.  Lionberger,  confectioners..  

Albert  Aiple,  milk  

A.  H.  Wing,  butter  

Ph  Buhler,  vegetables  

Tho.  Fanenbach  &  Son,  groceries  

M.  Doerr,  bread  

Dozier  Weil  C.  Co.,  crackers  

Albert  Aiple,  milk  

Wm.  Dooley,  groceries  

Ph.  Buhler,  vegetables  

D.  Meehan,  groceries  

L.  Schaefer,  meat  

Tho.  Fanenbach,  groceries..  

M.  Doerr,  bread  

Albert  A4ple,  milk  

M.  Kohn,  ice  ,  

A.  H.  Wing,  butter  

Dozier  Weil  C.  Co.,  crackers  

Robt.  Newall,  provisions  

M.  A.  Sloan,  provisions  

D.  Meehan,  groceries  

Ph.  Buhler,  green  grocfries  

L.  Schaefer,  meat  and  fi->h  

Wm.  Dooh  y,  groceries  

Wm.  H.  Bierstadt,  green  groceries  ... 

M.  Doerr,  bread  

Tho,  Fanenbach  &Son,  groceries  

Hardin  H.  G.  Fire  Ex.  Co.,  grenades. 

Davis  Bros.,  soap  

L.  Schaefer,  meat  
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LIST  OF  BILLS— GROCERLES-CoNTiNUED. 


Date. 


1884. 
December  9. 


To  whom  paid. 


W.  H.  Bierstadt,  green  groceries 

D.  Meehan,  groceries^  

A..  Aiple,  milk  

Total  


REPAIRS,  ETC. 


Date. 


1883. 
January  9 


February  13.. 


March  13. 


April  10. 


May  8. 


To  whom  paid. 


Jas.  L.  Branson,  linitting  machine  attachment. 

Schureman  Bros.,  sprinkling  street  

Tho?.  Kienan,  brick  and  sand  

T.  Murmaine,  setting  teees,  etc  

Thos.  Fitzgerald,  plumbing,  etc  

Jas.  Davis,  carpentry.  

Jas.  Davis,  carpentry  

G.  Reichelt,  paint  and  glass...  

Kupferle  Bros.,  engineers'  supplies  

Kupferle  Bros.,  engineers'  supplies  

W.  A.  Jacobs,  traveling  expenses  

Thos.  Fitzgerald,  plumbing  

O'Neil  Lumber  Co.,  lumber  

Jas.  Davis,  carpentry  

Thos.  Fitzgerald,  plumbing  

Jas.  Davis,  carpentry  

Paul  Merz,  blacksmithing  

Wm.  Wodicka,  whitening  

Asphalt  Paving  Co.,  tile«  

James  Davis,  carpentry  

T.  Murmaine,  work  on  yard  
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LIST  OF  BILLS— Continued. 


11« 


To  whom  paid. 


13. 


L.  F.  Borurealger,  tin  work  

Thos.  Kienan,  sand  

W.  A.  Jacobs,  traveling-  expenses  

Jas.  McWorkman,  traveling  expenses  

Wabash  Railroad,  fare  of  pupils  

Jas.  Dayis,  carpentry  

Thos.  Fitzgerald,  plumbing  

Jas.  McWorkman,  traveling  expenses  

J.  L.  Isaacs,  wall  paper  

G.  Reichelt,  paint,  etc  

A-Fphalt  Paving  Co.,  tile  

rhos.  Morrison,  rent  of  tarpaulins  

Rowe,  Parmalee  &  Co.,  engineers'  supplies.. 

Kupferle  Bros.,  engineers'  supplies  

Jno.  J.  Bluthauldt,  repair  of  roof  

Wm.  Wodickii,  whitening  

Wm.  TickelJ,  repair  of  furniture  

Thos.  Fitzgerald,  plumbing  

Otis  Patten,  assessment  

A-ugust  Herman,  repair  of  pavement  

Kupferle  Bros.,  engineers'  supplies  

C.  Hartinbach,  leaning  carpets  

Laclede  Fire  Brick  Co  ,  tile  

Dennis  Sullivan,  carpentry  , 

Jas.  Davis,  carpentry  

John  Holland,  inspecting  boilers  , 

Rowe,  Parmalee  &  Co.,  engineers'  supplies. 

H.  E.  Lasey,  boiler  work  

Kupferle  Bros.,  engineers'  supplies  , 

Blind  Girls  Home,  boarding  pupil..  

Thos.  Fitzgerald,  plumbing  
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LIST  OF  BILLS— Continued. 


Date. 


1S83. 
Noyember  13. 


December  11... 


1884. 
January  8. 


February  12. 


March  11. 


April  8. 


May  14«. 


June  3. 


To  whom  paid. 


Etzel,  Hutchinson  &  Co.,  models-.. 

G.  Reichelt,  paint  and  glass  

Jas.  Davis,  carpentry  

Kupferle  Bros.,  engineers'  supplies. 

O'Neil  Lumber  Co  ,  lumber  

J.  F.  Windt,  settinof  out  trees  

Rohan  Bros.,  boiler  work  

Jas.  Davis,  carpentry.  


Wm.  Tickell.,  rpp.  of  furniture  

Kupferle  Bros.,  engineers'  supplies  

Thos.  Fitzgerald,  plumbing  , 

Ji)s.  Davis,  carpentry..  

O'Neil  Lumber  Co.,  lumber  

Schuman  Bros.,  sprinkling  

Jas.  Davis,  carpentry  

Thos.  Fitzgerald,  plumbing  

Rowe.  Parmalee  &  Co.,  engineers'  supplies..  

O'Neil  Lumber  Co.,  lumber  

L.  F.  Borntraiger,  laundry  work  

las.  Davis,  carpentry  

Jas.  McWorkman,  traveling  expenses  

Wm.  VVodicka,  plastering  

Thos.  Fitzgerald,  plumbing  

O'Neil  Lumber  Co.,  lumber.  

G.  Reicheldt,  paint  

•Jas.  Davis,  carpentry  

Thos.  Fitzgerald,  plumbing  

Jas.  Davis,  carpentry  

John  Geisler,  sand  and  cement  

J.  F.  Windt,  landscape  gardening-  

B.  F.  Parmalee  &  Co.,  engineers'  supplies  
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LIST  OF  BILLS— REPAIRS,  ETC.- Continued.  ' 


Dat 


]8S4. 
June  3  


July  8. 


August  5. 


September  9.., 


October  14. 


November  IL. 


To  whom  paid. 


James  Davis,  carpentry^  

James  Me  Workman,  traveling  expenses... 

C.  B.  McAfiee, traveling  expenses  

Cupferle  Bros.,  engineers' supplies  

Plant  Seed  Co.,seeds.«  

J.  N.  Virdier, cleaning  carpets  

L.  F.  Borntraiger,  tin  work  

Thomas  Fitzgerald,  plumbing  

Wm.  Wodicka, whitening  

J.  N.  Verdier, laying  carpets  

G.  Reicheldt,  paint  and  varnish.«  

Kupferle  Bros.,  gas  pipe, etc  

J.  L.  Isaacs,  wall  paper  

Harrigan  &  Cullam,  livery  

f.  Munman, flowers  and  decorations  

L.  F.  Borntraiger,  tin  work...  

Mrs.  E.  J.  Stinger,  boarding  pupil  

Jno.  W  O'Connell,  painting  

Dennis  Sullivan,  building..  

Thos.  Fitzgerald, plumbing, etc  

B.  F.  Parmalee  &  Co, engineers'  supplies. 

O'Neil  Lumber  Co.,  lumber  

Kupferle  Bros,  engineers'  supplies  

Wm.  Wodicka,  plastering  

Wm.  Wodicka,  plastering  

T.  Lane, chimney  sweeping  

Thos.  Fitzgerald, plumbing..  

James  Davis,  glazing,  etc...  

Chas.  Noack,  repair  organ  

T.  Munman, setting  out  trees  

A.  B.  Ecofl, inspecting  boiler....  


R  R— 2 
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LT^T  OF  BILLS-Kn:P\IRS,  ETC  — roxrixuED. 


D.tte. 


1S34. 
l!)ecember  9... 


To  whom  paid. 


K-upferle  Bros., engineers'  PuppMes  

HiJdreth  &  Floyd, repairin^r  lirr^tinng  rod. 

fr.  Reicheldt,  glass  and  paint  

rhos.  Fitzgerald,  plumb'nor..  

L.  H.  Borntraio;er,  tin  work„  

To  al  


Aoiount. 


$7  75 
10  oo 
12  82 
20  32 
43  50 


$6,023  43- 


CO\L. 


Date 

18S3. 
January  9.  

February  13... 

March  13.,  

April  10  

Mays  

June  5  

September  11. 

October  9  

November  13.. 

Decenibf-r  11 » 

18S4. 
Januar}  S  

February  12... 

March  11  

April  8..  

May  14  

June  3.,  

September  9... 

October  14  

December  O^J 


To    horn  paid. 


P.  "Wonderly,  coal. 


Total  I     $1,978  Oa 
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LIST  OF  BILLS— GAS— Continued. 


Date. 


If283. 
January  9. 


April  10. 
July  10.. 


October  9  

1884. 
January  8  , 


April  8  

July  8  , 

October  14. 


To  whom  paid. 


Laclede  Gas  L'ght  Co,  gas 
( (  ( ( 

n  n 
i  i  It 

(  (  t  ( 

( (  (  ( 

n  n 

Total  


Amount. 


$185  00 
210  76 
75  04 
27  36 
121  12 
134  40 
64  96 
40  32 


$858  95 


REFURNISHING. 


Date. 


1883. 
January  0  

February  13.. 

March  13  

April  10  

May  8  

July  10..  , 

September  11 
October  9  , 


November  IB.. 


December  11. 


To  whom  paid. 


Simmons'  Hardware  Co.,  Wringer... 

F.  A.  VVarnhoff,  hardvrare  

Gibb  &  Co.,  loom  

\ss'r  water  rate?, license  

F.  A.  Warnhoft,  hard  ware  

Laclede  Gas  Light  Co., gas  stove  

P.  A.  Warn  L  off,  hard  ware  

Richardson  &  Co., scales  

F.  A.  Warnhoff,  hardware  , 

Simmons'  Hardware  Co., hardware. 

F.  A.  Warnhoflf,  hardware  , 

L.  F.  Borntraiger,  tinware  

Miller  &  Stephenson,  Chinaware  

F.  A.  VVartihoff,hardware«  

Wm.  Mitchell, furnace  

F.  A.  Warnhoff,  hardware  


Amount. 


$23  OO 
12  15 
88  63 

212  OO 

3  80 
25  00 

2  25 

5  00 
8  55 

4  95 
12  35 

6  30 
6  25 

11  85 

4  90 
251  00 

5  55 
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LIST  OF  BILLS— REFURNISHING— Continued. 


Date. 


1884. 
January  8 ... 

February  12 

March  11  

April  8  

May  14  

June  3  

July  8  

August  5  


September  9 . 


October  14. 


December  9. 


To  whom  paid. 


E.  M.  Wadsworth, cutlery  

F.  A.  War nhoir,  tools  

F.  A.  Warnhoff,  hardware  

Simmons'  Hardware  Co., hardware. 

F.  W.  Mott,  water  license  

Miller  &  Stephenson,  queens  ware. 
F.  A.  Warnhoff,  hardware  


B.  F.  Parmalee  &  Co.,  hose  

F,  A.  Warnhoff,  hardware  

E.  M.  Wadsworth,  table  ware  

Simmons'  Hardware  Co.,  house  furnishing. 

Miller  &  Stephenson,  queensware  

Wm.  Tickell.  mattrasses  and  furniture  

C.  Becannon,  s:as  fixtures  

J.  Kennard  &  Sons,  mattinof  

J.  H.  Crane,  furniture...  

Miller  &  Stephenson,  queensware  

Gibbs  &  Co.,  carpet  material  

F.  A.  Warnhoff,  hardware^  

G.  N.  Lynch,  undertaker..  

St.  Louis  Hospital,  sick  pupil  

F.  A.  Warnhoff,  hardware-  

Total  


% 
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LIST  OP  BILLS— DRY  GOODS.— Continued. 


Date, 


1883. 
January  9. 


February  13.., 
March  13  

April  10  

May  8  

June  3..  

July  10  

October  9  

November  13. 


December  11. 


1884. 
January  8. 


February  12. 


To  whom  Daid. 


Famous,  8.  &  C.  Co.,  clothing  

> 

C.  Heim,  mending  shoes  

Scruggs,  V.  &  Barney,  dry  goods.. 

C.  Heim,  mending  shoes  

Famous  S.  &  C.  Co.,  clothing  

C.  Heim,  mending  shoes  

Scruggs,  V.  &  Barney,  dry  goods... 

C.  Heim,  mending  shoes  

Scruggs,  V.  &  Barney,  dry  goods 

Famous  S.  &  C.  Co.. clothing  

Chas.  Heim,  mending  shoes  

Scruggs,  V.  &  Barney,  dry  goods.. 

Famous  S.  &  C\  Co.,  clothings  

Chas.  Heim,  mending  shoe?  

Famous  S.  &  C.  Co. ,  clothing  

STUggs,  V.  &  Barney,  dry  goods. 

Famous  S.  &  O.  Co.,  clothing  

Scruggs,  V.  &  Barney,  dry  goods. 

Famous  S  &  C.  Co.»  clothing..  

Chas.  Heim,  mending  shoes  

Scruggs,  V.  &  Barney,  dry  goods.., 

Famous  S.  &  C.  Co.,  clothing  

Chas.  Heim,  mending  shoes  

Chas.  Heim,  mending  shoes  

Scruggs,  V.  &  Barney,  dry  goods 

Famous  S.  &  C.  Co.,  clothing  

"^cruggs,  V.  &  Barney  

C.  Heim,  mending  shoe  

Famous  S.  &  C.  Co.,  clothings  
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LIST  OF  BILLS-DRY  GOODS.— Oontixukd. 


Date. 


18^4 
March  11  

April  8  

May  14  

June  3  

July  8  

September  9.. 
October  14.. .. 

November  11. 


December  9... 


To  whom  paid. 


Scruofgs,  V.  &  Barney,  dry  ^oods. 

Famous  S.  &  C.  Co.,  clothinof..  , 

Scruggs,  V.  &  Barney,  dry  goods^ 

Famous  S.  &  C.  Co.,  clothing  

Chas.  Htim,  mending  shoes..  

Famous  S.  &  C.  Co.,  clothing  , 

Chas.  Heim,  mending  shoes  

Scruggs,  V.  &  Barney,  dry  goods.. 

Famous.  S.  &  C.  Co.,  clothing  

Scruggs,  V.  &  Barney,  dry  goods.. 

Famous  S.  &  C.  Co  ,  clothing  

Scruggs,  Y.  &  Barney,  dry  goods 

Chas.  Heim,  mending  shoes  

Famous  S.  &  C.  Co.,  clothing........ 

Scrugg,  V.  &  Barney,  dry  goods. 

Famous  S.  &  C.  Co.,  clothing  

Scruggs,  V.  &  Barney,  dry  goods 
Total  


MUSIC. 


Date. 


1883. 
January  9. 


February  13. 


To  whom  paid. 


Balmer  &  Webber,  music  

Wm.  Thiebes,  teaching  piano  tuning  

Geo.  Hsnzel,  repair  musical  instruments 

Wm.  Thiebes,  teaching  piano  tuning  

Geo.  Henzel,  repair  musical  insruments. 


Amount. 

$5  25 
25  00 

3  50 
25  00 

8  00 
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LIST  OF  BILLS—MUSIC— Continued, 


Date. 


1883. 
March  13... 


April  10. 
May  8.... 


July  10. 


October  9  

November  13. 

December  11.. 

1884. 
January  8  

February  12.. 
Marcli  11  


April  8. 
J uue  3.. 


October  14  

November  11. 
December  9... 


To  whom  paid. 


Geo,  Klloea,  tuning  organ  

Wm.  Thiebes,  teaching  tunius;. 


Balmer  &  Webber,  music  

J.  L.  Peters,  music  

Wm.  Thiebes,  teaching  tuning. 

Balmer  &  Webber,  music  

Wm.  Thiebes,  teaching  tuning.. 


Balmer  &  Webber,  music  

Wm.  Thiebes,  teaching  tuning. 


Balmer  &  Webber,  music  

Wm.  Thiebes,  teaching  tuning. 


Balmer  &  Webber,  music. 


J.  Heckenlauer,  rep>iir  musical  instruments. 

Chas.  Heil,  teaching  tunmg  

Total  
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LIST  OF  BILLS— WORK  DEPARTMENTS-Continued. 


Date. 


1883. 
January  9  

February  13.. 

March  13  

April  10  

May  8....  

July  10  , 

September  11 
October  9  


November  13.. 
December  11... 


1884. 
January  8. 


February  12... 


Mhrch  11. 
April  8.... 
May  14.... 


To  whom  paid. 


Jacob  Frank  &  Co.,  material,  sirls'  work  room, 

Wm.Bctzold,  brush  materials  

Wm.  Boggs,  broom  material  


Wm.  Betzold,  brush  material. 


Westlake  &  Button,  broom  machinery.... 

Wm.  Bosrgs,  broom  material  

Wm.  Betzold,  brush  material  

Jacob  Frank,  material,  girls'  work  room. 

Wm.  Boggs,  broom  material  

Westlake  &  Button,  broom  machinery... 
Wm.  Boggs,  broom  material  


Westlake  &  Button,  broom  machinery  

Wm,  Boggs,  broom  material  

Jacob,  Frpvuk  &  Co.,  yarn,  etc  

Wm.  Boggs,  broom  material...  

Westlake  &  Button,  broom  machinery  

Sam'l  Cuppies  W.  W.  Co.,  broom  material. 
Wm.  Boggs,  broom  material.,  


June  3  

July  8  

October  14..... 

November  11.. 


Jacob,  Frank  &  Co.,  yarn,  etc. 


Wm.  Boggs,  broom  material. 


Jacob  Frank,  material,  girls'  work  room. 
Wm.  Boggs,  broom  material  


Total 
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LTST  OF  BILLS— MEDICINE— Continued. 


Date. 


1883 
January  9  

March  13  « 

April  10  

May  8  

July  10  

November  13. 

December  11... 

1884. 
January  8   

February  12... 

April  8..  

June  3  

October  14  

November  11.. 


To  whom  paid. 


H.  H.  Temm,  medicine  

Alex.  Mastbrook,  quinine.  . 
V;       * '  medicine 

H.  H.  Temm,  medicine... 
Alex.  Mastbrook,  " 

e.  H.  Temm,   

Richardson  &  Co.,    * ' 

H.  H.  Temm,         "  .... 

Alex.  Mastbrook,  *'  .... 
a.  H.  Temm,  .... 

(  (  n 

Alex.  Mastbrook,  "   

H.  e.  Temm,         "  ..... 
*  *               '  * 
Total  


Amount. 


$16  35 
18  50 
3  50 

5  75 
20  00 

6  70 

13  65 
2  20 

14  15 

9  2S 
13  95 
18  55 

2  00 

15  70 
17  15 

$177  40 


PAPER,  STATIONERY,  ETC. 


Date. 

1883. 
January  9  

February  13... 

March  13  

April  10  

May  8  


To  whom  paid. 


Williamson,  Stewart  &  Co.,  paper.. 
Klein,  Engan  &  Co  ,  bookbinding. 
Williamson,  Stewart  &  Co.,  paper.. 

Ev.  E.  Canern?,  printings  

Williamson,  Stewart  &  Co.,  paper.. 

E.  L.  McDowell,  elocution-  

Williamson,  Stewart  &  Co.,  paper.. 
Klein,  Engan  &  Co.,  binding  books 


Amount. 


$6  00 
16  40 
15  65 
3  50 

39  97 

40  00 
19  77 
25  50 
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LIST  OP  BILLS— PAPER,  STATIONERY,  Etc  -Continued. 


Date. 


18S3. 

June  5  

October  9. 


November  13. 


December  11.. 


1884. 
January  8  

February  12.. 

March  11  

-April  8. ....... 

May  14  

June  3  

Ausfust  5  


October  14  

November  11, 
September  9.. 
December  9.. 


To  whom  paid. 


aoward  Scott,  printing  

St,  Louis  Paper  Co.,  paper  

Klein,  Engan  &  Co.,  book  binding  

:t.  Louis  paper  Co.,  paper  

Joseph  P.  White,  paper..  

Howard  Scott,  printing  

St.  Louis  Paper  Co.,  paper  

Klein,  Eugan  &  Co.,  book  binding..  

Central  Type  Foundry,  type«  

St.  Louis  Paper  Co.,  paper  

James  Hogan  Printing  Co.,  printing,  

St.  Louis  Paper  Ce.,  paper  

St.  Louis  Book  Co.,  books  

St.  Louis  Paper  Co.,  paper  

John  T.  Sibley,  Braille  slates  

Klein,  Engan  &  Co.,  book  binding  

St.  Louis  Paper  Co.,  paper  

Buxton,  Skinner  &  Co.,  printing  

Howard  Scott,  printing  

St.  Louis  Paper  Co.,  paper  

Henry  Eugan,  book-binding  

IST.  B.  Kneas,  sub.  to  magazine  

St.  Louis  Paper  Co.,  paper  ... 

Howard  Scott,  printing.  

St  Louis  Paper  Co.,  paper  

tloward  Scott,  printing  

St.  Louis  Paper  Co.,  paper  

Howard  Scott,  printing  

Total  


27 


PETTY  EXPENSES. 


Date 

18^3.  January  9  

February  13  

March  13  

April  10  

May  8  

June  5«  ^  

July  10  

August  14  

September  11  

October  9  

November  13  

December  11  

18S4.  January  8  

February  12  

March  11  , 

April  8  

May  14^  

June  3  , 

July  8  

August  5«  , 

September  9  

October  14  

November  11«  .. 

December  9...^... 
Total  


28 


PAY-ROLL  OF  OFFICERS. 


Date 

1883.  January  9  

February  13  

March  13..  

April  10  

May  8  

June  3  

July  10  

August  14  

September  11  

October  9  

November  13  , 

December  11  

1884.  January  8  , 

February  12  

March  11....  

April  8  

May  14  

June  3  

July  8  

August  5  

September  9  

October  14  

November  11«..., 
December  9  

Total-  


Amount. 


$5G6  66 
566  66 
566  66 
566  66 
566  66- 
916  66 
216  66 
216  6(> 
216  66 
695  00 
695  00 
695  OO 
695  OO 
695  CO 

695  oa 

695  OO 
695  CO 
1,190  00 
200  00 
200  00 
200  00 
635  00 
635  00 
635  00 


$13,654  94 
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LIST  OF  BILLS— PAY-ROLL  OF  EMPLOYES— Continued. 


Date. 


1883.  January  9  

February  13..., 

March  13  

April  10  

May  8  

June  3  

July  10  

August  14  

September  11«. 

October  9  

No\»ember  13.... 

December  11.... 
a884.  January  8  

February  12... 

March  ll.«  

April  8  

May  14  

June  3  

July  8  

August  5  

September  9.... 

October  14  

November  11... 

December  9  

Total  


30 


SUMMARY. 


1883.  Groceries..  

Repairs  

Coal.  

Gas   

Refurnishing  

Dry  goods  and  clothing, 

Music  

Mechanical  

Mediciue..  

Paper,  stationery,  etc  

Pav-roll  officers  

Pay-roll  employes  

Petty  expense?  

Total  


1S83.  January  9  

February  13.. 

March  13..  

April  10  

May  8  

June  3  

July  10  

August  14  

September  11. 

October  9  

November  13, 

December  11« 
1884.  January  S  

Febrnaiy  12... 

March  11  

April  S«  

May  14  


$2,681  95 
2,324  44 
2,740  07 
2,609  95 
1,973  99- 
2,499  67 
995  28 

1.420  20 
529  40 

2,101  GO 

2.421  91 
2,736  53 
2,357  82 
2,53p  la 
2,503  70 
2,410  82 
2,09^  27 
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SUMMARY— Continued. 


1SS4.  June  3  

July  8  

Au^rust  5  

September  9... 
October  14  .... 
November  11. 
Dv  cember  9... 


$2, 672  09 
1,100  03 
725  60 
4,261  02 
2,230  55 
2,070  12 
1,989  U 


TotaL   $52,021  30 


GENERAL  EXHIBIT. 


Balance  January  1,  1883  

APPROPRIATIONS. 

For  maintenance  

Pay  officers  and  employes  

Repairs  and  refurnishing"  


Petty  receipts  of  superintendent  

Total  

Total  expenditures  1883  and  1884. 
Balance  


$;36,000  00 
16,000  00 
5,000  00 


$4,848  57 


57,000  00 
1,391  17 


$63,239  74 
r2,021  30 
$11,218  4-4 


OF  THE 


^ii^l  ieiiooi^  111  ite  EUli 


—  TO  THE  — 


FIFTEENTH  BIENNIAL  REPORT 

 OF  THE  


MISSOURI 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 


TO  THE 


THIRTY-FDURTH  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 


FOli  THE  


YEARS  1885  AND  1886 


EDGAR  F.  ALDEN, 

PRINTER  LITHOGRAPHER,  AND    BLANK  BOOK  MANUFACTURER, 
400  and  402  North  Second  St.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO 


Officers  of  School. 


TRUSTEES. 

R.  M.  Scruggs,  vSt.  Louis. 

Jno.  R.  Lionbekger, 

Joseph  O'Neil,  " 

Dr.  S.  Pollak,  " 

Jno.  M.  Gilkeson,  " 

W.  C.  Young,  Jefferson  City. 

H.  T.  McClanahan,  Milan. 

R.  J.  McIlhaney,  Springfield. 

J.  L.  Peak,  Kansas  City. 

SUPERINTENDENT. 

Jno.  T.  Sibley,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

MATRON. 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Sibi.ey. 

TEACHERS  IN  LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Allen  J.  Hooker,  Principal. 
Miss  Alpha  Evans, 
"    Minnie  Biggs. 
Kate  Helmke. 

PROFESSOR  OF  MUSIC. 
M.  A.  Gilsinn. 

Miss  C.  R.  Throckmorton,  Assistant. 

FOREMAN  MECHANICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

J.  E.  Lewis. 

TEACHER  OF  HANDICRAFT. 

Miss  Louise  Sibley. 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO  TUNING  AND  REPAIRING 

Chas.  M.  Heil* 

TEACHER  OF  VOICE  CULTURE. 

C.  Munch  Cartesi* 

TEACHER  OF  KINDERGARTEN. 

Miss  Delia  Collins.* 
*  Non-resident. 


OfFIgE  OF 

THE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 


St.  Louis,  January  1st,  1887. 
Ho7i.  yohn  S.  yiarmaduke^  Governor  ofyiissoiiri: 

The  fifteenth  biennial  report  of  the  Boaidof  Trustees  of  the  Missouri 
School  for  the  Blind,  for  your  consideration  and  that  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  is  hereby  submitted. 

For  a  comprehensive  statement  of  the  work  accomplished  during  the 
past  two  years,  and  a  detailed  account  of  the  present  condition  of  the  School, 
you  are  respectfully  referred  to  the  accompanying  report  of  the  Superintendent. 

The  condition  of  the  School  is  decidedly  prosperous  and  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  its  sphere  of  usefulness  has  been  extended  and  the 
general  standard  of  the  several  departments  elevated.  The  different  Teachers 
have  labored  with  diligence  for  the  interest  and  benifit  of  the  Pupils  placed 
under  their  charge  and  care,  exhibiting  unusual  aptness  for  the  work  assigned 
them. 

As  an  Officer  of  the  School,  the  present  Superintendent  is  now  serving 
his  twelfth  year  and  continues  to  give  satisfaction.  Through  his  efforts,  new 
and  important  features  have  been  added  to  the  course,  and  the  discipline  of 
the  School  much  improved. 

The  domestic  department  has  been  well  managed.  The  building  has 
been  kept  in  a  cleanly  manner,  the  table  fare  for  the  pupils  has  been  improved, 
and  every  detail  attended  to  with  care. 

The  money  appropriated  has  been  judiciously  expended.  The  wants 
of  a  School  of  this  character  multiply  as  it  grows  older.  Every  want  here 
has  been  met  and  the  aggregate  expences  not  increased. 

The  special  features  of  Piano  tuning  and  repairnig.  Kindergarten  and 
voice  culture  have  been  added  in  the  last  few  years;  all  have  proven  beneficial 
and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Board  to  continue  them.  The  Schools  for  the 
Blind  have  not  yet  completely  emerged  from  the  field  of  experiment.  The 
successful  educators  of  the  blind  must  be  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  new 
work  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  their  pupils,  and  while  this  might  seem  to 
be  going  beyond  the  province  of  a  School,  it  is  highly  proper  in  Schools  for  the 
Blind.    The  Blind  are  circumscribed  in  theii  work,  the  means  of  making  a 


livelihood  being  very  limited,  compared  to  those  of  the  sighted,  and  whenever 
any  kind  of  work  is  found  profitable  for  them,  it  belongs  very  properly  in 
their  School  course. 

It  is  neither  desirable  nor  possible  to  give  to  each  pupil  the  same 
course.  The  peculiar  disposition  of  each  should  be  carefully  studied  at  the 
outset  of  his  career  at  School  and  when  the  bent  of  his  intellect  points  to  a 
certain  faculty  for  excellence,  it  should  be  given  proper  scope.  Exclude 
from  the  department  of  Music  all  who  are  found  wanting  in  taste  and  talent 
for  that  kind  of  work.  Urge  those  with  mechanical  tact  to  labor  faithfully 
in  the  department  of  handicraft,  and  give  those  of  good  literary  taste  every 
opportunity  in  all  that  pertains  to  a  good  education  in  that  department. 

The  introduction  of  new  work  means,  of  course,  an  increased  pay 
roll,  and  in  this  connection  the  Board  would  respectfully  recommend  that  the 
appropriation  for  the  pay  of  Officers  and  Employes  be  increased,  and  that 
for  maintenance  be  correspondingly  reduced.  The  appropriations  for  the 
support  of  the  school  by  the  Thirty  First  General  Assembly,  were  $58,000.00 
in  the  aggregate.  This  amount  was  reduced  by  the  Thirty  Second  General 
Assembly  to  $  57,000.00  and  upon  the  recommendation  ot  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  was  still  further  reduced  to  $  52,000.00  by  the  Thirty  Third.  It 
was  not  expected  that  we  would  be  able  to  live  within  the  appropriation,  but 
would  have  to  draw  upon  the  balance,  reported  two  years  ago,  of$  11,000.00 
To  our  surprise  and  to  our  credit  we  think,  we  have  not  expended  the  full 
amount  of  the  last  appropriation,  and  report  a  slightly  increased  balance. 
The  Board  takes  pride  in  making  this  exhibit,  and  feels  that  the  result  could 
have  been  brought  about,  only  by  due  economy  and  the  utmost  vigilance  on 
the  part  of  the  management. 

We  see  no  reason  why  the  expenses  for  the  next  two  years,  should  be 
more  then  they  have  been  for  the  two  years  embraced  in  this  report,  and  a 
still  further  reduction  of  the  appropriation  in  therefore  recommended. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  balance  at  the  end  of  the  two  years, 
to  tide  us  over  the  time  between  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  and  the  time  when 
we  can  begin  to  draw  on  the  new  appropriation. 

The  following  appropriations  are  recommended : 

For  Maintenance  $  80,  000.  00 

For  Pay  of  Officers  and  Employees  18,  000.  00 

$48,  000.  00 

For  serval  years  past,  no  insurance  was  carried  on  the  building  and 
and  contents.  Recently  the  Board  has  insured  for  the  sum  of  Twenty  Five 
Thousand  Dollars. 

Two  sections  of  the  law  referring  to  the  School,  should,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Board,  be  changed. 

Sec.  5915  R.  S.,  Entitled,  Expenses  by  whom  paid  is,  under  the 
new  State  Constitution,  wholly  inoperative  inasmuch  as  that  instrument 
prohibits  any  standing  appropriation.  It  is  misleading  in  its  interpretation 
and  frequently  causes  trouble. 


The  other  section  referred  to,  is  5913  R.  S.,  Entitled,  JV/io  entitled 
to  benejits  of  Institution.  The  latter  part  of  the  section  referring  to  the 
privilege  of  indigent  pupils  over  those  who  are  able  to  pay,  is  also  inoperative, 
the  Institution  being  purely  a  Public  School  for  the  Blind  no  charge  is  ever 
made  for  tuition. 

It  is  our  painful  duty  to  record  the  death  of  Dr.  James  McWorkman 
who  as  Superintendent  of  the  School  from  1873  to  1881,  and  Trustee  from 
the  time  of  his  resignation  as  Superintendent,  to  his  death,  which  occurred 
March  loth,  1884,  always  exhibited  unbounded  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
unfortunate  in  his  care.  In  him  the  Blind  lost  an  earnest  friend,  and  the 
Trustees  and  Officers  of  the  School  a  happy  companion  and  intelligent  adviser. 
A\\  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

R.  M.  SCRUGGS, 
President,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


1 


REPORT  OF 

SUPERINTENDENT. 


Missouri  School  for  the  Blind 


vSt.  Louis,  January,  1st  1887. 

Ho}i.  Boa? d  of  Trustees: 
Gentlemen:  - 

Having  presented  to  you  at  each  regular  monthly  meeting 
during  the  two  years  just  past  a  report  of  the  work  done  in  the  school,  and  of 
such  other  matters  as  were  deemed  important,  this,  the  Biennial  Report  must 
of  necessity  be  in  a  great  measure  a  recapitulation. 

The  progress  made  has  been  highly  satisfactory  and  the  school  has  been 
placed  in  condition  to  be  of  more  service  to  its  beneficiaries.  The  good  stand- 
ard heretofore  enjoyed  by  the  several  departments  has  been  maintained,  and  the 
discipline  of  the  school  has  undergone  a  radical  change  for  the  better.  If  I 
should  tax  your  patience  in  treating  of  this  subject,  I  can  only  plead  its  great 
importance,  the  frequent  inquiry  of  the  friends  of  the  school,  and  the  many 
difficulties  encountered  in  making  the  change,  as  my  excuse. 

When  this  school  was  founded  in  1851,  the  capacity  of  the  blind  to 
acquire  knowledge  and  fit  themselves  to  become  independent  was  much  under- 
estimated. Tne  Institutions  of  the  time  were  founded  as  Asylums  ;  hence  the 
term  "Blind  Asylum"  by  which  they  are  called  by  a  majoi  ity  of  the  people 
to  this  day.  The  effort  to  conduct  them  upon  a  strict  school  basis  was  not 
made.  Although  instruction  was  given,  the  Institutions  were  to  an  extent 
homesforthe  afflicted  and  not  schools  for  the  education  of  an  intelligent  class 
of  people.  A  great  change  has  been  made  in  some  of  the  Institutions  for  the 
blind  in  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  Many  have  had  their  names  changed  in 
order  that  the  people  might  the  better  understand  their  character.  The  history 
of  our  school  has  been  the  history  of  all.  The  indolent  make  trouble  rather 
than  work,  and  do  all  they  can  to  prevent  these  salutary  changes.  We  were 
about  the  last  of  all  the  large  Institutions  in  the  country  to  throw  off  this 
semblance  of  an  Asylum,  and  model  the  school  after  an  educational  establish- 
ment :  for  as  long  as  we  permitted  the  frequent  mingling  of  the  sexes,  continued 
pupils  in  the  school  who  were  entirely  incorrigible,  and  paid  so  much  atten- 
tion to  amusements  and  entertainments,  we  were  placed  at  a  disadvantage, 
and  encouraged  the  general  opinion  that  the  Institution  was  an  Asylum  and 
not  a  school.  The  dancing  parties,  picnics  and  socials  led  to  bad  results  ;  and 
when  I  took  charge  as  the  chief  executive  officer  I  recognized  the  mistake  that 


we  had  made,  and  realized  the  necessity  of  a  change.  To  effect  this  change 
I  was  called  upon  to  exert  an  amount  of  will  power  and  determination,  not 
contemplated  by  those  not  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  management  of  an 
Institution  of  this  kind.  The  dancing  was  stopped  at  once,  but  the  pupils  were 
permitted  to  meet  once  a  month  in  social  intercource.  Soon  this  privilege  was 
so  abused  that  the  officers  of  the  school  without  exception  joined  in  a  recom- 
mendation to  your  Board  that  such  meetings  be  prohibited.  Your  order  to 
this  effect  is  in  my  opinion  one  of  the  wisest  you  have  ever  made.  I  am  op- 
posed to  discipline  that  is  rigidly  severe,  and  believe  in  permitting  the  greatest 
liberty  consistent  with  a  judicious  management  of  the  several  departments  ; 
Init  when  any  privilege  works  injury  to  the  school  at  large,  no  matter  what 
may  have  been  the  custom  heretofore,  such  privilege,  should  be  immediately 
suspended. 

The  intelligent  and  well  disposed  pupils  feel  that  the  rules  adopted  are 
wholesome,  and  work  no  hardship  ;  but  a  few  who  regard  their  coming  here 
as  a  matter  of  entertainment,  and  who  do  not  like  to  work,  show  a  disposition 
at  times  to  be  unruly ;  but  all  such  must  know  that  their  personal  preferen- 
ces and  prejudices  are  not  to  be  consulted. 

The  discontent  that  has  existed  in  our  school,  as  well  as  in  other  schools 
for  the  blind,  for  there  are  no  exceptions,  has  been  confined  almost  exclus- 
ively to  those  older  pupils,  who  do  not  attend  for  the  jDurpose  of  being  benefit- 
ed, but  who  look  upon  the  school  as  a  good  place  to  board,  lodge  and  be 
entertained.  Be  it  said  to  the  honor  and  credit  of  most  of  our  pupils,  that 
they  do  on  all  occasions,  lend  a  willing  and  cheerful  obedience  to  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  school,  and  feel  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  coming 
here  and  improving  themselves. 

Our  roll  is  graced  with  the  names  of  some  of  the  best  people  of  the  state, 
as  well  as  representatives  of  the  worst.  This  is  a  rule  in  all  public  institutions 
It  would  be  a  marvel  indeed  if  all  our  pupils  were  good.  It  w^ould  be  equivo- 
lent  to  saying,  that  deprivation  of  sight  changes  human  nature  ;  this  is  not, 
and  can  never  be  so.  Blind  persons  are  like  seeing  persons  Some  are  noble 
and  upright,  grateful  for  work  done  in  their  behalf,  eager  to  reciprocate  a 
favor,  and  show  in  word  and  act  that  they  have  received  careful  training  at  the 
hands  of  friends.  Others  are  vicious  and  unreliable,  prone  to  fault  finding,  sus- 
picious in  the  highest  degree,  and  show  whenever  occasion  presents  itself  that 
they  had  unfortunately  no  early  careful  training.  The  proportion  of  the  later 
class  has  been  growing  less  for  several  years  and  the  morale  of  the  school 
consequently  much  improved.  In  leaving  this  subject,  and  I  trust  there  will 
be  no  reason  to  refer  at  length  to  it  again,  I  wish  to  say,  that  the  nearer  we 
conduct  our  school  after  the  approved  system  of  schools  for  the  seeing,  the 
better  for  all  concerned  ;  and  the  more  w^e  abandon  the  system  of  an  Asylum, 
and  not  carry  the  home  circle  plan  too  far, the  more  useful  will  the  school  become. 

Each  Officer  of  the  school  should  be  kind  hearted  and  gentle  in  disposi- 
tion, sympithectic  in  nature,  and  an  enthusiast  in  his  work.  At  the  same  time 
he  should  be  firm  and  decided,  prompt  to  correct  a  pupil  for  wrongdoing,  and 
exacting  in  requiring  a  faithful  fulfillment  of  all  duties  assigned  his  pupils. 


Mr.  Allen  J.  Hooker,  Principal  of  the  literary  department,  is  now  serv- 
ing his  third  year.  He  continues  to  give  entire  satisfaction,  and  his  selection 
for  the  position  was  fortunate.  He  is  assisted  by  three  ladies,  who  have  prov- 
ed themselves  competent  and  faithful.  Early  in  the  year  1885,  Miss  Ella 
Stevens  who  had  been  for  several  years  a  teacher  in  the  literary  department, 
resigned  on  account  of  ill  health.  She  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Kate  Helmke, 
a  graduate  of  the  school. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  term  Miss  Minnie  Biggs  was  appointed 
to  the  position  heretofore  held  by  Miss  Louisa  Litizsinger.  The  usual  graded 
course  has  been  pursued  in  this  department,  and  the  progress  made  attests  the 
efficiency  of  those  entrusted  with  the  work. 

I  take  this  oppertunity  to  extend  to  the  Officers  of  Washington  Univer- 
sity the  thanks  of  the  school  for  frequent  invitations  to  their  very  interesting 
and  instructive  lectures  .  The  literary  society  in  the  school  meets  regularly  as 
it  has  for  many  years  past,  and  continues  to  demonstrate  its  usefulness.  Our 
library  of  embossed  books  is  large  and  constantly  increasing.  Our  quota  from 
the  congressional  subsidy  amounts  to  about  $  400.  a  year.  This  keeps  us  well 
supplied  and  enables  us  to  distribute  to  worthy  graduates  books  that  they  need. 
We  are  still  at  work  with  our  little  press  ;  several  volumes  of  good  books  have 
been  printed  since  the  last  report.  With  an  increase  in  our  facilities  which  we 
contemplate,  we  expect  to  make  material  additions  to  our  stock  of  books  in 
Braille  print. 

The  Music  department  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  M.  A.  Gilsinn,  has 
accomplished  all  that  could  be  done  with  the  material  presented.  While  the 
strndard  is  not  quite  so  high  as  it  has  been  in  former  years,  it  has  not  been  the 
fault  of  the  instructors.  There  is  much  good  talent  in  the  intermediate  depart- 
ment and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  high  standard  of  years  past 
will  soon  be  reached. 

The  plan  of  having  the  advanced  pupils  assist  the  principal  in  this  de- 
partment has  been  abandoned,  and  a  regular  assistant  in  the  person  of  Miss 
C.  R.  Throckmorten  employed. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  school  for  the  blind  as  now  constituted,  to  give  the 
pupils  that  finish  in  music  that  they  would  get  at  a  conservatory ;  hence  the 
appeal  to  congress,  to  incorporate  a  national  college  for  the  blind,  where  this 
can  be  done.  Permit  me  to  quote  from  the  petition  to  congress,  signed  by  the 
most  experienced  educators  of  the  blind  in  the  country. 

"  There  are  now  in  the  institutions  2500  blind  persons  who  are  receiving 
instruction  in  literature,  music  and  handiwork ;  but  from  the  smallness  of 
numbers,  diversity  of  ages,  difficulty  of  classification,  the  limited  time  allowed 
them,  and  in  some  cases  their  incapacity  of  receiving  more  than  a  common 
school  education,  the  maintenance  of  a  collegiate  department  is  impossible." 

It  is  very  desirable  that  this  college  be  established,  as  it  is  the  one  great 
thing  necessary  to  complete  the  system  of  the  education  of  the  blind,  already 
carried  to  a  high  plane  of  success. 

The  department  of  Piano  tuning  and  repairing  has  been  managed  by 
Prof.  Chas.  M.  Heil  a  graduate  of  the  school.    This  work  has  been  noticed 


in  former  reports,  and  little  need  to  be  said  now.  Its  importance  is  tullv  recog- 
nized and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  management  to  continue  it. 

The  special  feature  of  voice  culture,  by  an  expert  teacher,  has  been 
added  since  the  last  report.  The  progress  made  justifies  its  continuance. 
While  the  music  department  justly  claims  s  ecial  attention,  and  while  natural 
talent  combined  with  unweared  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  will  often  place 
them  in  good  position  to  earn  a  support,  m  a  most  pleasant  employment,  yet 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  comparatively  few  persons  possess  the  natural 
talent  in  a  high  degree,  and  when  a  majority  is  considered.  I  think  the  indust- 
rial department  is  the  one  through  which  the  most  benefit  is  derived.  We 
have  graduated  many  good  musicians,  who  as  perfomers.  teachers,  and  even 
composers  have  made  excellent  records,  yet  for  every  one  of  this  class,  we 
have  turned  out  ten  who  could  make  salable  brooms  and  brushes. 

While  the  school  can  put  any  energetic  and  fairly  intelligent  blind  boy 
in  condition  to  be  independent  of  others  for  a  living,  we  cannot  sav  so  much  for 
our  girls.    Not  that  the  standard  of  excellence  in  their  school  work  is  not  as 
high,  for  in  fact  it  is  higher,  but  simply  because  a  boy  is  adapted  by  nature  to 
overcome  obstacles  to  which  the  girls  must  succumb.     I  regret  that  our  girls 
cannot  be  taught  every  kind  of  household  work.    In  a  large  building  like  ours 
this  cannot  be  done.    Such  duties  assigned  the  girls,  surrounded  by  the  con- 
ditions that  exist  here, are  looked  upon  as  tasks  to  be  shunned  ;  and  consequentlv 
there  is  lacking  that  spirit  which  alone  can  make  a  success  of  anything.    In  the 
school  at,  Boston,  the  girls  living  in  cottages  do  nearly  all  their  own  work. 
Whether  our  girls  can  make  themselves  entirely  independent  or  not,  they  all 
have  relatives  or  freinds  with  whom  they  can  live,  if  thev  can  in  some  degree 
make  themselves  useful  and  entertaining  about  the  house  ;  be  it  m  the  parlor, 
the  dining  room  or  kitchen.    Such  talk  I  know  will  be  construed  by  some  who 
let  false  notions  of  pride  get  the  best  of  their  common  sense,  as  derogatory  to 
blind  girls.    How  many  of  our  pupils  are  there,  whose  mothers  and  sisters  have 
not  done,  and  are  not  now  doing  such  work?    Work  is  ennobling,  indolence 
is  demoralizing.     The  trouble  with  some  of  the  schools  for  the  blind  is  that 
thev  permit,  and  I  fear  sometimes  encourage,  the  pupils  to  believe,  that  when 
thev  shall  have  finished  their  course  at  school,  that  thev  will  be  eagerly  sought 
for  bv  an  admiring  public;  and  that  the  pathway  of  life  will  be  one  of  loses 
upon  which  a  noonday  sun  will  continually  shed  its  mellow  rays.  ''Life  is  real, 
life  is  earnest, "the  same  alikefor  the  blind  and  the  seeing,  the  scholar  and  the 
dolt.    I  contemplate  with  pleasure,  the  coming  of  the  day,  when  the  establish- 
ment of  the  cottage  system  will  remedy  many  of  the  evils  that  now  exist.  The 
object  of  the  school  is  to  make  the  blind  selfsustaining,  and  some  can  only  do 
so  by  manual  labor.    ^lanv  years  ago,  the  late  Dr.  Saml.  G.  Howe  advanced 
the  idea  that  the  cottage  system  would  be  better  for  the  schools  for  blind. 

He  corresponded  extensively  with  the  superintendents  of  the  schools  at  the 
time  but  received  no  encouragement  from  them  ;  and  in  the  face  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  his  own  associates  in  the  management  of  the  Boston  School,  he  per- 
sistently urged  the  importance  of  the  matter,  and  finaly  succeded  in  making 
the  experiment.    I  visited  the  Boston  School  last  summer  and  made  a  careful 


study  of  the  subject  in  all  its  phases,  and  am  thoroughly  convinced  of  its 
superiority,  A  similar  change  in  our  school  is  not  practicable  in  the  near  future  ; 
yet  I  believe  it  would  be  <^ood  policy  for  the  state  to  secure  in  the  suburbs  of 
St.  Louis,  a  ten  acre  tract,  to  be  devoted  to  this  purpose.  Many  arguments 
might  be  advanced  in  support  of  the  system,  but  would  be  out  of  place  here. 

One  year  ago  we  introduced  the  kindergarten  for  the  benifit  of  the  little 
ones.  Some  of  the  schools  had  been  experimenting  with  the  subject  for  several 
years,  and  pronounced  it  an  unqualified  success.  We  are  able  to  report  that, 
after  a  trial  of  a  year,  it  is  benificial  in  a  high  degree.  Although  all  our 
pupils  are  over  nine  years  of  age,  yet  the  fact  that  blind  children  as  a  rule 
have  very  poor  use  of  their  hands  and  fingers,  justifies  us  in  giving  the  kinder- 
garten considerable  attention,  I  think  that  a  blind  child  at  the  age  of  nine,  is  a 
better  subject  for  the  kindergarten  than  a  seeing  child  at  the  age  of  six. 

The  ninth  biennial  convention  of  the  '-American  association  of  instruc- 
tors of  the  blind,"  over  which  I  had  the  honor  to  preside,  met  in  the  City  of 
New  York  last  July.  It  was  one  of  the  most  profitable  meetings  of  the  asso- 
ciation since  its  organization.  The  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  "  Ameri- 
can Printing  House  for  the  Blind,"  held  the  second  day  of  the  convention, 
was  characterized  as  usual,  by  some  feeling  and  warm  debate.  The  most  import- 
ant work  done  by  the  Trustees  was  the  annulling  of  the  order  requiring  all 
books  paid  for  out  of  congressional  subsidy,  to  be  purchased  at  the  above 
named  Printing  House.  Under  the  new  order,  twenty  percent  of  each  quota 
can  be  expended  in  buying  books  from  other  Printing  Houses ;  and  in- 
asmuch as  the  Boston  School  is  now  prepared  to  print  books  in  the  Braille 
system,  it  means  for  us  about  $  100.00  worth  each  year  in  that  superior  print. 
I  trust  that  the  next  meeting  will  make  the  amount  much  larger. 

I  regret  that  the  school  is  not  better  known  throughout  the  state.  Our 
accommodations  have  never  been  taxed  to  the  utmost.  We  could  conveniently 
eare  for  twenty  per  cent  more  pupils  than  we  ever  have  enrolled.  If  howevsr 
the  law  did  not  limit  the  time  here,  and  we  prolonged  their  stay  as  long  as 
they  desired  to  remain,  we  would  become  crowded  very  soon.  The  law  I 
think  on  this  point  is  good  ;  for  if  a  pupil  does  not  acquire  an  education  in  ten 
years,  he  will  not  in  as  many  more.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  manage- 
ment to  discharge  all  who  cannot  be  longer  benifited  by  the  school ;  whether 
from  having  completed  the  course,  or  from  persistent  indolence  and  apathy. 

The  building  is  comfortably  furnished  and  in  good  repair.  During  the 
past  summer  the  entire  exterior  was  repainted  in  a  substantial  and  artistic 
manner,  Some  needed  carpentry  was  done,  the  heating  apparatus  completely 
overhauled,  and  the  premises  put  in  good  condition  in  every  particular. 

The  general  health  of  the  school  has  been  good,  although  three  deaths 
have  occurred.  Miss  Martha  Shattow  of  Grundy  County,  died  January  loth, 
i885  of  consumption,  William  Forrester  of  Cape  Girardeau  County,  April 
10th,  1886  from  a  combination  of  troubles  that  afflicted  him  from  his  birth 
On  August  1st.  1886  Miss  Emma  Herman,  died  at  the  home  of  her  parants  in 
this  City,  from  serious  brain  trouble,  superinduced  by  an  attack  of  ceiebro 
spinal-meningitis,  which  deprived  her  of  her  sight,  and  otherwise  afflicted  her 


several  years  ago. 

One  hundred  pupils  have  been  admitted  to  the  school  during  the  past 
four  years.  This  is  the  largest  number  in  the  same  length  of  time  since  the 
school  was  organized  and  twice  the  number  admitted  during  the  four  years 
immediately  preceding.  One  hundred  and  twenty-nine  have  received  instruct- 
ion since  the  last  report. 

Accept  my  thanks  for  the  uniform  kindness  and  courtsey  extended  to 
me.  I  can  assure  you  that  I  appreciate  highly  the  confidence  you  have  been 
pleased  to  repose  in  my  judgment.  Whatever  of  success  there  has  been  in  my 
management  is  due  largely  to  the  aid  and  encouragement  I  have  received  from 
you  and  the  officers  of  the  school. 

Respectfully  Submitted. 

JNO.  T.  SIBLEY,  Supt. 
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EXPENDITURES. 


1885. 

i88r). 

TOTAL. 

Groceries,           _           _           _  ^ 

$  7337  29 

$  7654  20 

j 

$  14991  55 

Repairs,           _           .          -  . 

2024  37 

2680  93 

4705  30 

Coal,           .           .           -           .  - 

877  02 

851  76 

1      1728  78 

Gas,  ----- 

35388 

1 

1      7^^5  72 

Refujiiishing',        .           _           _  - 

1026  96 

677  77 

\     1704  75 

Dry  Goods  and  Clothing, 

1008  28 

1310  71 

1  231899 

Music,  ----- 

322  19 

337  34 

659  53 

Work  Department,           .           _  - 

746  70 

756  II 

i     1502  81 

Medicine  Etc.             -           -  - 

81  05 

81  60 

162  6^ 

Stationary  Etc.        -           -            -  _ 

359  51 

263  45 

.       622  97 

Ir.surance,        -           -           _  . 

562  50 

^62  50 

Petty  Expenses.    -           -           -  - 

1 4 17  09 

1375  06 

:    2792  15 

Pay  of  Officers, 

6775  00 

7015  00 

'  1379000 

Pay  Emyloyes,      _           -           -  _ 

3085  22 

3092  69 

6177  91 

25412  55 

27013  Of) 

52425  61 

Balance  January  1st,  1885 


$  11044  87 


APPROPRIATION 


For  Maintenance 

Pay  of  Officers  and  Employes, 

Petty  Receipts  of  Supt, 

Total  Expenditures  1H85  and  1886 
Balance  January  1st  1887 


36000  00 
16000  00 


52000  00 
169611 

64740  98 
52425  61 

12315  37 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES. 


Missouri  School  fok  the  Blind,  ] 
St.  Louis,  January  1,  1889.  | 

Hon.  a.  p.  Morehouse,  Governor  State  of  3Hssouri : 

In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Kevised  Statutes  of 
the  State,  section  511,  the  Trustees  of  the  School  for  the  Blind  hereby 
submit  this,  their  sixteenth  biennial  report. 

For  detailed  information  concerning  the  management  of  the  school, 
also  for  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  during  the  period  of 
the  past  two  years,  you  are  respectfully  referred  to  accompanying  report 
of  Dr.  J.  T.  Sibley,  the  Superintendent. 

The  equipments  and  conditions  of  the  school  are  such  as  to  place 
it  in  the  power  of  the  management  to  render  full  justice  to  all  children 
of  our  State  who  may  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  deprived  of  their  eye- 
sight, and  who  are  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  great  advan- 
tiiges  here  provided  for  them  by  the  State. 

The  equipments  of  our  school  are  not  surpassed  by  any  similar  in- 
stitution in  the  West,  but  the  limited  number  of  pupils  in  the  school, 
compared  to  the  number  of  blind  said  to  be  in  the  State,  is  a  source  of 
regret  to  the  Trustees.  They  can  but  believe  the  attendance  is  far  short 
of  what  it  would  be.  Several  causes  appear  to  contribute  to  this  result. 
Many  parents  of  these  unfortunates  are  strongly  disinclined  to  place 
theui  in  the  hands  of  others,  even  for  the  pur})ose  of  securing  an  educa- 
tion. Others  believe  it  exceedingly  doubtful  of  their  children  being 
benefited  by  any  school,  while  with  some  the  comfort  of  having  their 
children  at  home  with  them  is  permitted  to  operate  to  the  detriment  of 
the  children  to  the  extent  of  depriving  them  entirely  of  the  benefits  of 
a  school,  whi<;h  the  State  has  wisely  and  generously  provided  specially 
and  exclusively  for  their  education  and  improvement. 

The  many  erroneous  views  entertained  by  the  i)arents,  guardians 
and  friends  of  the  !)lind  that  are  keeping  numbers  away  from  the  school 
arise   from  a  niisunder>3tanding  of  its  true  character,  but  by  far  the 
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greater  number  througliout  the  State,  who,  by  every  consideration, 
ought  to  be  in  the  school,  but  are  not,  is  believed  to  be  almost  wholly 
attributable  to  the  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  perhaps  a  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  State  as  to  the  existence  within  its  borders  of  such 
an  institution  as  a  school  for  the  education  of  the  blind.  Your  Board 
of  Trustees  have,  to  a  great  extent,  been  aware  of  this  fact,  and  have 
sought  to  remedy  such  a  condition  of  affairs,  as  far  as  they  possessed 
the  power,  by  calling  the  attention  of  the  General  Assembly  to  the  sub- 
ject, without  any  action  thus  far  being  taken,  and  as  the  Trustees  could 
not  divert  money  from  the  purpose  for  which  it  had  been  appropriated, 
and  use  it  for  advertising  the  school,  they  have  been  unable  to  accom- 
plish much  in  this  direction,  yet  have  done  what  they  could  in  a  limited 
and  very  inexpensive  way. 

To  make  well  known  to  the  people  of  the  whole  State  the  exist- 
ence, where  located,  and  to  thoroughly  acquaint  them  with  the  char- 
acter, object  and  work  of  the  school,  presents  itself  to  your  Trustees 
as  a  matter  of  grave  importance,  and  they  most  respectfully  ask  the 
attention  of  the  General  Assembly  to  the  subject,  venturing  to  remark 
that  it  seems  to  them  that  this  information,  so  important  to  be  thor- 
oughly disseminated  in  every  county  in  the  State,  can  only  be  done 
through  the  adoption  of  some  scheme  of  advertising,  and  that  will  of 
course  involve  the  necessity  of  expending  some  money,  but  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  very  great  amount  of  good  that  must  necessarily  be 
accomplished  by  the  pursuance  of  the  course  suggested,  that  your 
Trustees  feel  fully  persuaded  an  expenditure  for  this  purpose  of  two 
thousand  dollars  within  the  next  two  years  is  not  more  than  reasonable, 
considering  the  number  of  bUnd  in  our  State  and  the  small  proportion 
now  in  the  school,  which  number,  viewed  from  the  most  conservative 
stand-point,  should  be  doubled  by  the  expiration  of  the  two  years,  and 
that  number  at  comparatively  little  additional  cost  can  be  provided  for 
comfortably  in  the  building,  and  be  receiving  all  the  benefits  of  the 
school  and  work-shop,  many  of  whom  would  in  a  few  years  become 
educated,  intelligent,  useful,  self-sustaining  citizens,  and  an  honor  to 
the  State. 

The  policy  of  the  management  has  been  to  keep  the  building  and 
premises  in  good  repair  and  condition.  The  building  is  quite  old,  and 
the  necessary  repairs  for  the  next  two  years  will  be  of  a  general  char- 
acter, therefore  more  expensive  than  for  the  past  eight  years,  necessi- 
tating a  larger  but  an  unavoidable  appropriation  for  repairs,  otherwise 
the  old  building  must  suffer. 

The  Thirty-first  General  Assembly  made  an  apppropriation  of 
$58,000,  which  was  in  excess  of  the  amount  asked  for  by  the  manage- 
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ment ;  they  finding*  it  more  than  was  required  under  an  economical  ad- 
ministration, subsequently  made  report  of  the  fact  and  suggested  a 
smaller  amount  be  appropriated,  but  the  last  appropriation  was  only 
-$46,000  for  all  purposes,  which  was  less  than  the  amount  recommended 
by  your  Trustees,  and  was  in  fact  the  smallest  ever  made  since  the 
school  attained  to  anything  like  its  present  size  and  importance.  For- 
tunately, we  had  a  balance  on  hand,  and  the  school  chanced  to  be  small, 
otherwise  we  could  not  have  gone  through  with  two  full  terms  without 
encountering  a  deficit. 

Your  Board  of  Trustees  endeavor  to  be  very  careful,  both  in  esti- 
mates and  expenditures,  and  their  recommendation  to  the  Assembly 
was — 

For  maintenance       -         .        .  .         .  $30,000 

For  pay  of  officers  and  employes       -  -  -  18,000 

Total    ......  $48,000 

And  they  could  but  feel,  after  the  showing  they  had  made  for  the  past 
ten  years  in  the  disbursement  of  the  funds  placed  in  their  hands  for  the 
purposes  of  the  school,  that  no 'member  of  the  Assembly  conversant 
with  the  facts  would  deny  them  the  sum  then  asked  for,  and  they  feel 
assured  the  appropriation  of  only  $16,000,  instead  of  $18,000,  for  the 
pay  of  officers  and  employes  as  requested,  must  have  occurred  through 
misunderstanding  or  error  of  some  character. 

The  accompanying  report,  showing  receipts  and  expenditures  for 
the  years  1887  and  1888,  will  be  found  less  than  for  many  years. 

The  Treasurer's  report,  to  which  your  attention  is  most  respectfully 
called,  shows  balance  now  in  his  hands  of  $9,408.11.  It  must  however 
be  borne  in  mind  that  out  of  this  are  to  be  paid  the  expenses  of  the 
school  for  the  months  of  January  and  February,  which  will  pretty  well 
absorb  it  all  before  any  portion  of  the  next  appropriation  becomes 
available,  which  cannot  be  before  March. 

Our  estimate  is  for  a  school  corresponding  in  numbers  with  the 
present  for  the  usual  period  of  two  years,  and  on  that  basis  we  recom- 
mend the  appropriation  of — 

For  maintenance         .....  $30,000 

For  pay  of  officers  and  employes,  -  -  18,000 

Total  -  -  -  ...  .  $48,000 

But  if  ihe  General  Assembly  shall  be  pleased,  as  the  Trustees  hope 
it  will,  to  appropriate  the  $2,000  recommended  for  the  purpose  of  adver- 
tising the  school  throughout  the  State,  the  result,  we  venture  to  hope, 
will  be  an  increased  attendance  upon  the  school,  and  in  that  event. 
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with  only  the  appropriation  herein  recommended,  we  may  possibly  and 
for  the  first  time  encounter  a  small  deficit  in  the  maintenance  fund. 

As  previously  intimated,  many  parts  of  the  interior  of  the  building- 
need  repainting  and  graining;  the  large  porches  must  berelaid,  as  they 
are  very  old  and  will  not  admit  of  further  repairs ;  the  cornice  of  the 
mansard  roof  should  be  replaced  in  i)laces,  and  in  addition  there  needs 
to  be  done  considerable  carpentry  work  throughout  the  whole  build- 
ing; also,  the  purchase  of  some  new  and  repairs  of  old  pianos  and 
other  musical  instruments.  The  estimated  cost  of  these  various  items 
amounts  to  fully  $5,000.  This  makes  the  entire  appropriation  recom- 
mended by  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  two  years  for  all  purposes 
$55,000,  which  amount  we  regard  as  merely  sufficient  to  meet  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  case,  and  enable  the  management  to  continue  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  educating  and  properly  caring  for  such  of  the  blind  of 
our  State  as  can  be  induced  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  and 
advantages  provided  for  their  special  benefit,  and  to  do  this  in  a  man- 
ner that  shall  be  most  promotive  of  theirs  as  well  as  the  best  interests 
of  our  State. 

Good  and  satisfactory  work  has  been  and  is  still  being  done  by 
those  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  the  pupils.  These  latter  are  all 
contented  and  happy  and  are  making  very  satisfactory  progress  in  their 
various  studies.  The  utmost  harmony  prevails  in  the  school,  and  this 
we  trust  will  ever  continue  to  be  a  conspicuous  element  in  our  school 
for  the  education  of  the  blind. 

Respectfully  submitted.  R.  M.  SCRUGGS, 

President  Board  of  Trustees. 


REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT. 


St.  Louis,  January  1,  1889. 

To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Trustees : 

Gentlemen  :  In  submitting  for  your  consideration,  and  for  the 
information  of  tlie  Governor  and  General  Assembly,  the  sixteenth 
biennial  report  of  this  school,  it  is  with  some  degree  of  satisfaction 
that  I  state  tbat  since  the  last  report  the  school  has  continued  in  its 
course  of  usefulness  and  is  better  prepared  to-day  to  render  efiftcient 
service  to  the  blind  youth  of  the  State  than  at  any  time  in  its  history. 
But  few  changes  have  been  made  in  our  method,  and  there  is  really 
little  of  special  importance  to  report. 

Satisfactory  results  have  been  accomplished  in  the  several  depart- 
ments, and  the  utmost  harmony  has  prevailed.  I  believe  we  have  been 
doing  our  full  duty  by  the  blind  children  in  our  charge.  I  have  labored 
conscientiously  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  law  of  the  State,  which, 
when  not  altogether  inoperative,  I  believe  to  be  good ;  and  have  striven 
to  reach  the  ends  for  which  I  understand  the  school  was  founded  and 
is  maintained:  that  is,  to  develop  the  powers  of  body  and  mind  in  our 
pupils,  to  create  a  love  for  work,  to  cultivate  good  habits  and  manners, 
and  a  taste  for  that  which  is  refining  and  elevating,  and  finally,  put 
them  in  a  position  to  do  for  themselves,  and  to  become  useful  and 
respected  members  of  society. 

The  teachers  have  given  me  valuable  aid,  and  by  precept  and 
example  have  done  much  to  elevate  the  general  plane  of  our  work,  and 
to  make  the  pupils  under  their  instruction  feel  more  keenly  the  neces- 
sity of  earnest  endeavor  during  their  school  days. 

Since  the  last  report  there  have  been  several  changes  in  our  corps 
of  officers.  As  a  rule,  I  think  frequent  changes  not  conducive  to  good 
results,  but  sometimes  new  people  bring  with  them  new  ideas  and  new 
methods  that  prove  decidedly  beneficial. 


Mr.  Allen  J.  Hooker  was  succeeded,  at  the  beginning  of  last  term, 
by  Mr.  Walter  W.  Bynum,  as  principal  teacher.  At  the  close  of  the 
school  in  June,  1887,  it  was  considered  advisable  to  reduce  the  number 
of  teachers  in  the  literary  department,  as  the  attendance  did  not  justify 
so  large  a  corps.  Miss  Alpha  Evans  was  dropped.  At  the  opening  of 
the  school  in  September,  1888,  Mrs.  O.  B.  Butler  assumed  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  Matron. 

In  the  literary  department,  Mr.  Bynum  is  assisted  by  Misses  Min- 
nie Biggs  and  Kate  Helmke,  the  latter  a  graduate  of  the  school.  The 
course  pursued  in  this  department  is  very  much  the  same  as  for  several 
years.  In  the  advanced  class,  the  subjects  of  arithmetic,  algebra, 
geometry,  English  and  French  history  and  literature,  natural  philosophy, 
rhetoric  and  geology  have  been  taught.  In  the  intermediate  classes, 
arithmetic,  grammar,  history,  natural  history  and  geography.  In  the 
primary  department,  reading,  spelling,  printing,  object  lessons  and 
arithmetic.    The  progress  made  has  been  very  good. 

In  the  departments  of  music  and  handicraft  there  have  been  no 
changes — the  old,  the  tried  and  the  true  being  still  at  the  post  of  duty, 
rendering  faithful  service. 

The  musical  programs  prepared  for  our  concerts  during  the  past 
four  years  show  conclusively  that  we  still  maintain  a  good  standard. 
The  selections  have  been  of  a  high  order,  and  have  been  rendered  in  a 
pleasing  and  artistic  manner.  In  fact,  I  think  our  concert  work  lately 
has  been  as  good  as  has  ever  been  done  in  the  school.  The  friends 
and  patrons  of  the  school  have  been  pleased,  and  have  commended  us 
highly  on  our  efforts. 

Among  the  selections  that  have  been  carefully  and  faithfully  given, 
many  have  been  from  the  works  of  Handel,  Mozart,  Gounod,  Costa, 
Haydn,  Wagner,  Bellini,  Meyerbeer,  Kossini,  Mendelssohn,  Chopin  and 
other  well-known  composers — some  of  the  work  being  of  a  most  difficult 
character.  From  this  list  it  will  be  seen  that  the  music  has  been  of  no 
mean  order,  and  has  been  varied  in  character  as  well  as  practical  and 
instructive.  Many  of  our  graduates  improve  very  much  after  leaving 
school,  and  this  has  led  some  to  believe  that  the  school  did  not  do  them 
justice  while  they  were  pupils.  This  unreasonable  feehng  is  shared  by 
some  who,  upon  sober  second  thought,  ought  to  know  that  it  is  not 
merited.  In  every  case  of  success  in  life  by  a  graduate  of  our  musical 
department,  it  will  be  discovered  that  the  foundation  was  laid  while  at 
school,  and  that  the  improvement  afterward  has  been  due  to  subse- 
quent diligent  application.  We  do  not  claim  that  the  school  puts  its 
graduates  in  position  to  successfully  compete  at  once  with  other  musi- 
cians; nor  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  a  medical  or  law  school  to  put  its 
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graduates  in  position  to  enter  at  once  upon  a  lucrative  practice.  Our 
graduates  in  music  are  in  ver^^  much  the  same  condition  as  the  newly 
graduated  lawyer  or  doctor,  whose  new  tin  sign,  conspicuously  displayed 
on  the  dcor  of  his  office,  asks  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  matters 
pertaining  to  his  line  of  business.  He  has  learned  his  business  as  it 
is  taught  at  school ;  but  a  knowledge  of  the  world  and  mankind,  in  many 
respects,  must  be  mastered  before  he  will  be  considered  skillful.  As  he 
becomes  more  proficient  and  better  able  to  handle  his  cases  by  years 
of  practice,  so  the  musician,  blind  or  seeing,  by  practice  and  application, 
becomes  the  better  musician;  and  it  is  just  as  unfair  to  say  that  the 
school  has  not  done  justice  by  its  graduates  because  they  improve  after 
leaving  the  school,  as  it  is  to  say  that  the  schools  of  other  character  are 
poor  because  their  graduates  become  more  proficient  with  experience. 

Piano  tuning  and  repairing  is  still  taught  with  success  by  Mr.  Chas. 
M.  Heil,  a  graduate  of  the  school.  The  reports  from  former  pupils  of 
the  school,  who  received  instruction  in  this  department,  are  sufficiently 
encouraging  to  warrant  us  in  continuing  it.  We  do  not  claim  to  be 
able  to  teach  a  blind  boy  to  do  piano  repairing  in  its  fullest  and  broadest 
scope ;  bat  we  can  and  do  teach  him  to  make  any  ordinary  repairs,  such 
as  he  would  be  likely  to  meet  in  his  business.  As  far  as  tuning  is  con- 
cerned, a  blind  person  can  do  it  just  as  well  as  a  person  with  sight. 
Four  of  our  pianos,  out  of  eleven,  have  been  in  constant  use  for  about 
eighteen  years  and  are  vrorn  out.  They  should  be  replaced  and  the 
remainder  thoroughly  overhauled. 

There  is  nothing  new  to  say  in  regard  to  the  work  departments. 
The  teachers  there  continue  to  impart  useful  information  to  the  pupils. 
I  have  frequently  alluded  to  the  importance  of  this  department,  and  I 
regret  that  I  have  been  unable  to  introduce  new  work.  We  do  no 
more  for  our  pupils  here  than  we  did  several  years  ago.  In  the  boys' 
work  department,  broom-making  and  weaving  rag  carpets  constitute  a 
large  part  of  what  is  done.  In  the  girls'  department  fancy  work  and 
sewing  are  the  main  features. 

It  is  a  common  idea  in  the  schools  for  the  bUnd  that  no  trade 
should  be  taught  the  blind  that  they  cannot  follow  without  the  aid  of 
seeing  persons:  that  is,  in  teaching  the  blind  to  be  independent,  teach 
them  to  be  entirely  so.  Consequently  the  trades  of  broom-making,  and 
a  few  less  useful  ones,  have  been  taught  to  the  exclusion  in  a  large 
degree  ot  other  trades.  The  trades  of  basket-making,  harness-making, 
cooperage,  etc.,  have  been  tried  in  the  schools  with  varying  success, 
but  have  been  abandoned  because  a  blind  person  could  not  perfect 
himself  in  all  the  several  parts  of  the  work.  This,  I  think,  is  a  mistake. 
If  we  would  teach  trades  that  can  be  partly  learned  by  blind  persons,  I 
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think  it  would  be  better.  The  division  of  labor,  as  practiced  by  seeing- 
persons,  would  be  found  advantageous  to  the  blind.  No  one  expects 
one  man  to  make  a  watch,  a  shoe,  a  sewing  machine,  or  a  piano; 
different  parts  are  made  by  different  persons.  Why  not  pursue  the 
same  course  with  the  blind !  This-  would  have  the  two-fold  advantage 
of  enlarging  the  field  of  labor  for  them,  and  throwing  them  more  among^ 
seeing  persons. 

The  attendance  during  the  past  three  years  has  been  smaller  than 
for  some  time  past,  and  smaller  than  it  is  likely  to  be  again.  The 
reasons  for  the  small  roll  are  numerous  and  valid.  In  the  first  place^ 
the  resolution  of  the  Board,  in  strict  conformity  to  law,  requiring  the 
adult  blind  admitted  to  the  shop  to  learn  a  trade  to  board  and  lodge 
outside  of  the  school  at  their  own  expense,  has  very  materially  reduced 
the  number  of  such  applicants.  In  my  opinion  it  was  a  wise  order,  and 
has  already  done  the  school  good.  During  the  past  term,  no  less  than 
nine  blind  men  called  upon  me  to  seek  admission  to  the  school,  wha 
declined  to  take  advantage  of  the  privileges  offered  because  they  could 
not  board  and  lodge  in  the  school  building  at  the  expense  of  the  State  ^ 
proving  that  they  were  seeking  a  place  to  board  and  lodge,  and  not  a 
place  to  receive  instruction.  Some  of  these  same  men,  who  by  associa- 
tions and  habits  were  totally  unfit  to  be  brought  in  contact  with  the 
young  element  of  the  school,  have  been  frequently  seen  on  the  streets 
of  St.  Louis  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  and  in  a  generally  demoralized 
condition.  A  few  years  ago  the  number  of  adult  blind  in  the  school 
learning  trades  numbered  over  twenty,  and  at  this  writing  there  is  but 
one.  Again,  there  has  been  a  strange  mortality  among  the  parents  and 
friends  of  the  pupils  during  the  last  two  terms.  Some  were  called  home 
by  the  serious  illness  or  death  of  some  member  of  the  family,  and  in 
this  way  the  roll  has  been  cut  down.  Blind  persons  who  have  been 
pupils  of  other  schools  and  who  have  been  dropped,  and  who  subse- 
quently moved  to  Missouri,  frequently  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
gain  admission  to  this  school,  have  always  been  refused.  In  our  zeat 
to  get  into  the  school  all  who  are  entitled  to  its  benefits,  we  have  been 
careful  to  exclude  those  who  are  not.  In  spite  of  the  small  enrollment, 
it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  the  school  is  doing  as  much  real  good  a» 
at  any  time  heretofore. 

I  have  long  been  convinced  of  the  fact  that  the  school  is  not  suffi- 
ciently  well  known  in  some  parts  of  the  State,  and  with  the  view  of  ad- 
vising the  people  of  its  character  and  objects,  I  began  last  spring  ta 
advertise  it.  I  sent  to  every  newspaper  in  the  State  a  circular  letter^ 
giving  such  information  as  I  thought  suitable,  with  the  request  to  pub- 
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lish.  Many  did  so.  I  sent  out  one  thousand  circulars  and  blank  pos- 
tals, with  the  address  of  the  school  on  one  side  and  questions  as  to 
blind  children  on  the  other,  to  the  postmasters  in  small,  out-of-the-way 
places.  Through  this  limited  advertising  I  secured  the  names  of  64 
blind  persons  of  school  age.  To  the  parent  or  guardian  of  each  I 
wrote  a  letter,  calling  attention  to  the  advantages  of  the  school  and 
giving  information  of  a  general  character.  Some  of  the  number  re- 
sponded, and  I  think  we  will  yet  get  a  large  per  cent,  of  them  in  the 
school. 

I  have  been  unable  to  get  the  school  properly  advertised  in  Kansas 
City.  In  this  large  city  there  must  be  some  blind  children;  yet  we 
have  none  in  the  school  from  this  point,  nor  have  we  had  for  many 
years.  From  the  less  populous  city  of  St.  Joseph  we  have  four,  and 
knosv  of  as  many  more  who  expect  to  come.  It  may  not  be  that  the 
people  of  Kansas  City  are  as  oblivious  to  the  existence  of  this  school 
as  the  circumstances  would  seem  to  indicate.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  the  parents  of  blind  children  are  averse  to  having  them  leave  home 
to  be  educated,  or  for  any  other  purpose ;  and  the  child  frequently 
refuses  to  go  even  when  the  consent  of  the  parents  has  been  obtained ; 
and  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  Kansas  School  for  the  Blind,  situated  at 
Wyandotte — a  suburb  of  Kansas  City — has  sw^elled  its  roll  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  school,  nearly  three  hundred  miles  away.  In  other  words, 
it  is  quite  probable  that  many  bona  fide  residents  of  Jackson  county, 
Missouri,'  anxious  to  educate  their  blind  children,  but  not  willing  to 
send  them  from  home,  have  simply  "crossed  the'  line'^  and  put  their 
children  under  the  fostering  care  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Miller,  the 
able  and  astute  Superintendent  of  the  Kansas  School  for  the  Blind. 

It  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  parents  of  some  blind  chil- 
dren can  be  induced  to  believe  that  we  are  capable  and  ready  to  do 
what  we  promise  for  them.  I  have  been  in  communication  with  some 
people  who  have  blind  children  for  several  years,  and  have  had  pupils 
living  in  their  neighborhood  call  on  them,  and  show  them  the  advan- 
tages of  the  school ;  but  to  no  purpose.  On  one  occasion  I  called  on 
a  gentleman  in  the  southern  part  of  this  city,  who  had  a  blind  daugh- 
ter, an  inteUigent  little  girl  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  tried  to  per- 
suade him  to  send  her  to  school ;  but  he  not  only  refused  to  do  so,  but 
gave  me  to  understand  that  he  thought  I  had  some  scheme  on  hand  to 
further  my  own  seltish  ends.  He  could  not  understand  why  I  should 
show  so  much  interest  in  the  little  girl,  if  I  was  not  to  become  person- 
ally benefited  by  her  attending  school.  In  cases  where  the  child  was 
born  blind  there  seem  to  be  greater  objections  to  their  leaving  home. 
Mo&i  of  our  pupils  lost  their  sight  after  infancy.    An  examination  of 
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our  applications  for  admission  made  during  the  past  eight  years,  or 
since  I  took  charge  as  Superintendent,  shows  that  only  one  in  seven 
was  bom  blind.  Ii  is  a  common  error  to  believe  that  most  blind  persons 
are  so  from  birth,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  If  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  adult  bUnd  who  have  become  so  from  injury  or  sickness  after 
passing  school  age.  it  will  be  found  that  the  proportion  is  much  less  than 
one  in  seven. 

Our  kindergarten  is  in  good  condition.  We  have  an  interesting 
class  of  eighteen,  mostly  new  pupils.  Miss  Sophie  Wetzel,  the  teacher, 
has  had  years  of  experience  in  the  kindergartens  of  St.  Louis,  where  she 
still  holds  a  responsible  position.  Under  her  instruction  the  Uttle  ones 
have  improved  rapidly,  and  great  interest  is  shown  in  the  work.  This 
feature  of  oiir  school  work,  though  of  recent  introduction,  is  one  of  con- 
siderable importance,  and  one  that  aids  materially  in  preparing  the 
younger  pupils  for  the  more  advanced  work. 

The  thanks  of  the  school  are  due  the  "Society  for  PrQ\iding  Evan- 
gelical Eeligious  Literature  for  the  Blind"  for  the  good  work  they  have 
done.  The  society  has  its  headquarters  at  Philadelphia,  and  has  distri- 
buted during  the  past  five  years  more  than  one  million  pages  of  em- 
bossed matter.  It  is  strictly  non-sectarian,  and  furnishes  a  literature 
for  the  blind  that  is  not  provided  from  any  other  source. 

In  a  former  report  I  called  your  attention  to  the  stenograph  for  the 
blind.  This  little  instrument  is  constructed  very  much  like  the  same 
instrument  for  the  seeing,  except  that  it  makes  an  embossed,  character 
instead  of  a  printed  dot.  Without  any  alteration  or  change  of  any  part, 
it  is  always  ready  to  print  either  Braille.  2sew  York  Point,  or  the  steno- 
graph system  proper.  The  latter  is  preferable  on  account  of  the  smaU 
spaee  it  requires,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  can  be  printed.  A  few 
years  ago  Mr.  Bartholomew,  the  inventor,  called  on  me  to  obtain  my 
ideas  on  the  adaptability  of  the  instrument  to  the  use  of  the  blind.  Af- 
ter several  interviews  he  set  to  work  to  reconstruct  the  instrument, and 
has  succeeded  in  producing  one  that  is  all  that  cotdd  be  desired.  In- 
asmuch as  sight  is  not  needed  to  operate  the  instrument,  a  seeing  per- 
son doing  better  work  when  looking  away,  there  is  no  reason  why  blind 
persons  should  not  use  it  as  successfully  as  those  who  see.  If  they 
can,  there  is  at  the  service  of  the  blind  a  perfect  short-hand  system,  by 
means  of  which  they  can  take  down  discourses  and  notes  as  readily  as 
other  people.  We  have  taught  the  type-writer  with  success  in  the 
school  for  several  years :  and  in  connection  with  the  stenograph,  it  of- 
fers to  the  blind  of  active,  energetic  habits,  a  means  of  making  a  living 
denied  to  them  heretofore. 
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.  For  the  information  of  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  growth 
and  history  of  the  school,  the  following  outline  is  submitted  :  In  the 
fall  of  1 850  Mr.  Eli  W.  Whelan  came  from  Nashville,  Tenn.,  to  St.  Louis 
to  organize  an  institution  for  the  blind.  He  was  himself  blind,  and  had 
been  a  pupil  of  the  great  philanthropist,  Friedlander.  He  was  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Philadelphia,  and  prior  to  his 
visit  to  St.  Louis  had  been  principal  of  the  institution  at  Nashville. 
He  at  once  interested  a  number  of  citizens  in  the  work,  and  began  the 
search  for  blind  children.  He  took  up  his  quarters  with  an  English 
family  by  the  name  of  Copp,  who  lived  on  Seventh  street  near  Locust. 
It  was  here  that  the  nucleus  of  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  was 
formed.  He  soon  found  a  blind  girl,  fourteen  years  of  age,  living  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  city.  This  young  girl.  Miss  Lizzie  Taylor,  was  the 
first  pupil.  On  his  way  from  Nashville,  a  water  route,  of  course,  in 
those  days,  he  stopped  at  Cape  Girardeau,  and  while  there  heard  of  a 
blind  boy  seven  years  of  age,  whose  mother,  Mrs.  Julia  Wilkinson, 
served  the  school  faithfully  for  many  years  as  matron.  As  soon  as  he 
had  selected  a  boarding  place  he  sent  for  the  little  boy,  and  for  a  while 
these  two  were  the  only  pupils.  Both  continued  their  course  in  the 
school  for  several  years,  and  became  a  credit  to  it.  The  young  lady 
died  at 'her  home  in  1855,  and  the  little  boy,  now  a  man  of  46  years,  has 
been  a  successful  teacher  of  music  ever  since  he  left  the  school.  He 
is  now  living  in  Newton,  Kan.,  with  his  family,  which  consists  of  a  most 
excellent  wife  and  three  intelligent  children,  the  oldest  a  girl  of  six- 
teen. After  spending  a  year  at  the  place  on  Locust  street,  Mr.  Whelan 
secured  a  better  house  on  Chestnut,  near  Seventh  street,  and  the  school 
was  there  formally  opened.  This  building  sufficed  for  a  short  while 
only,  and  the  school  was  moved  to  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  How- 
ard in  February,  1853. 

The  act  of  the  Legislature  authorizing  the  organization  of  the 
"  Missouri  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind"  was  approved 
February  27,  1851,  and  on  April  17  of  the  same  year  the  incorporators 
met  to  elect  the  tirst  Board  of  Trustees.  The  incorporators  were  James 
E.  Yeatman,  Adolph  Abeles,  Thomas  Yeatman,  Wayman  Crow,  Jno. 
O'Fallon,  Asa  Wilgers,  E.  K.  Woods,  Jno.  B.  Smith,  S.  Pollak,  A.  B. 
Chamberg,  J.  Boyle,  J.  B.  Crockett,  H.  E.  Bridge,  Joseph  Charless, 
Norman  Cutter,  S.  Eussell,  Chas.  A.  Pope,  Geo.  A.  Eobinson,  Wm.  M. 
Morrison  and  Edward  Wyman.  The  result  of  the  election  lor  trustees 
was  the  selection  of  James  E.  Yeatman,  Hudson  E.  Bridge,  Wayman 
Crow,  S.  Pollak  and  the  Eev.  W.  S.  Potts,  the  meeting  being  held  at 
the  church  of  the  latter. 
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The  first  meeting  of  the  first  Board  of  Trustees  was  held  on  April 
21,  1851.  The  offlcers  of  the  Board  elected  at  this  meeting  were  W.  S. 
Potts,  president,  Hudson  E.  Bridge,  vice-president,  and  Dr.  S.  Pollak, 
secretary. 

In  the  act  of  the  Legislature  incorporating  this  institution  the  sum 
of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  for  its  support  for  five 
years,  on  condition  that  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis  would  raise  ten  thou- 
sand more.  For  a  time  the  subscriptions  came  in  freely,  but  stopped 
before  the  sum  was  raised.  A  public  exhibition  was  given  at  the 
church  of  the  Eev.  \Y.  S.  Potts,  after  which  the  amount  necessary  was 
soon  realized. 

It  was  evident,  after  a  short  stay  on  Broadway,  that  the  quarters 
occupied  were  not  sufiicient  for  the  wants  of  the  school.  It  was  de- 
cided to  go  to  the  suburbs,  and  several  fine  locations  were  olfered — one 
by  the  city  council,  on  Oarondelet  road,  another  near  the  Marine  hos- 
pital by  E.  H.  Shepherd,  another  at  Laclede  station,  on  the  Missouri 
Pacific  railroad,  by  C.  S.  Eamels,  and  still  another  by  Col.  John 
O'Fallon,  on  the  Natural  Bridge  road.  These  sites  all  contained  sev- 
eral acres,  and  were  quite  valuable,  but  after  considerable  deliberation, 
and  being  guided  largely  by  the  experience  of  other  institutions  for  the 
blind,  the  Board  decided  to  remain  in  the  city.  The  place  l^^iown  as 
the  "  Euland  ^'  place,  at  the  corner  of  Morgan  and  Twentieth  (now 
Nineteenth)  street,  was  considered  suitable,  and  negotiations  were  be- 
gun for  its  purchase.  This  was  done  and  the  property  secured.  The 
condition  on  which  the  money  was  appropriated,  that  all  property  of 
the  Institution  should  be  held  in  trust  for  the  State,  and  subject  to  its 
disposal,  virtually  took  the  management  from  the  hands  of  the  incor- 
porators and  made  it  a  State  concern.  This  was  in  1855,  and  since  that 
time  the  location  has  not  been  changed. 

Soon  after  moving  to  the  house  on  Broadway  the  school  enter- 
tained for  a  while  a  little  girl,  ten  years  of  age,  who  has  since  filled  so 
large  a  space  in  the  musical  world  that  I  cannot  forego  the  opportunity 
to  mention  it  here.  During  the  winter  of  1853  and  '51  Mr.  Maurice 
Strakosch  came  to  St.  Louis  with  Adelina  Patti,  who  was  singing  in  con- 
certs under  his  direction.  During  their  stay  the  river  became  blocked 
with  ice,  and  they  were  compelled  to  remain  some  time  in  the  city. 
They  had  taken  quarters  at  the  Planters'  House,  where  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Institution  was  also  living.  Being  only  a 
child  of  ten  years,  the  little  girl  became  weary  of  the  confinement  of 
the  hotel  and  longed  to  get  out.  It  was  suggested  to  her  that  she  go 
to  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  and  enjoy  herself  singing  and  playing 
with  the  blind  girls.    She  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  to  leave 
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the  hotel,  and  in  a  short  while  was  romping  and  laughing  with  the 
pupils,  taking  part  in  their  exercises  and  thoroughly  happy  with  the 
change.  Some  of  the  beautiful  songs  with  which  she  afterward  en- 
tranced her  audiences  were  taught  her  by  the  blind  girls.  In  a  recent 
visit  to  St.  Louis,  she,  through  her  secretary,  expressed  her  desire  to 
visit  the  school  again,  calling  to  mind  the  happy  hours  of  years  ago 
spent  in  the  Institution. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board,  April  2,  1852,  the  death  of  the  first 
president  was  announced,  and  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Eliot  was  elected  to  the 
vacancy.  On  August  14,  1857,  Dr.  Eliot  resigned,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Eev.  T.  M.  Post. 

The  second  appropriation  made  by  the  Legislature  was  the  sum  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars  in  February,  1853,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
a  building.  Since  the  purchase  of  the  present  premises,  the  conditions 
of  which  made  the  school  strictly  a  State  institution,  the  history  and 
growth  of  the  school  is  more  familiar  to  the  people. 

The  first  superintendent,  Mr.  Whelan,  was  succeeded  in  1858  by 
Dr.  John.  B.  Chapin,  who  served  two  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Fleming.  Mr.  P.  Fales  became  superintendent  in  1861,  and  Mr. 
Henri  Foster  qualified  for  the  position  in  1868.  In  1873  Dr.  James 
McWorkman  assumed  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  position, 
and  resigned  in  1881.  The  undersigned,  having  held  the  position  of 
principal  teacher  for  six  years,  was  elected  to  the  vacancy  made  by  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  McWorkman. 

There  are  two  institutions  for  the  blind  in  the  State  that  are  pri- 
vate concerns,  and  in  no  way  connected  with  this  school,  nor  supported 
in  any  manner  by  the  State,  that  I  think  are  due  a  passing  notice  here. 
For  reasons  plain  to  all,  the  blind  love  to  congregate,  and  this  tendency 
is  illustrated  in  the  efforts  made  to  establish  homes  for  them  after  they 
have  left  school.    In  my  opinion  it  is  not  good  policy  to  keep  the  blind 
together  longer  than  is  necessary  to  prepare  them  to  do  for  themselves, 
and  I  sometimes  doubt  whether  most  homes  for  the  blind  do  not  do 
more  harm  than  good.    Long  association  together  deprives  them  of  the 
opportunity  to  acquaint  themselves  Avith  the  ways  of  the  world,  and 
makes  them  unfit  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  methods  and  customs  of 
seeing  people  among  whom  they  must  labor.    This  has  been  illustrated 
frequently  in  our  school.    When  a  pupil  leaves  as  soon  as  he  feels  him- 
self able  to  earn  a  support,  he  generally  makes  a  success ;  but  when  he 
stays  as  long  as  he  can,  without  any  regard  to  his  qualifications,  the  rule 
is  that  he  does  not  do  so  well.    Homes  for  the  blind,  having  for  their 
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object  the  further  benefit  of  the  blind  by  supplying  them  with  work, 
or  the  praiseworthy  object  of  caring-  for  those  who  are  unable  to  care 
for  themselves,  deserve  all  encouragement:  but  when  they  simply  fur- 
nish a  home  for  those  who  are  competent  to  provide  for  themselves, 
but  too  lazy  to  do  so,  they  should  receive  the  hearty  condemnation  of 
all  true  friends  of  the  blind. 

The  Blind  Girls'  Home  of  this  city,  under  the  management  of  the 
ladies  of  the  Women's  Christian  Association,  is  the  result  of  the  f  fforts 
of  the  blind  girls  of  this  school,  begun  more  than  twenty  years  ago. 
A  society  was  formed  in  the  school,  known  as  the  "Blind  Girls'  Indus- 
trial Band,"  and  at  the  first  meeting  ol  the  same,  the  sum  of  one  dol- 
lar and  ninety-five  cents  was  subscribed.  By  their  own  efforts  in  mak- 
ing various  kinds  of  work  and  selling  it,  and  by  the  efforts  of  their 
friends  in  giving  concerts,  festivals  and  other  entertainments,  the  fund 
grew  till  they  were  able  to  purchase  their  own  property,  and  have 
enough  to  keep  them.  Until  within  the  past  few  years  the  Home  was 
managed  by  the  "Band,"  during  which  time  Mr.  James  E.  Yeatman, 
one  of  the  original  incorporators  of  our  school,  invested  their  money 
and  took  a  general  supervision  of  their  affairs.  The  Home  is  now  ad- 
mirably managed,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  ladies  in  charge,  bids 
fair  to  become  all  that  the  fondest  hopes  of  its  early  promoters  have 
pictured.  The  building  that  they  have  bought  is  a  commodious  three- 
story  brick,  built  and  finished  in  a  substantial  manner. 

'The  home  for  blind  men  at  St.  Joseph  is  the  other  one  alluded  to. 
It  was  founded  by  Mr.  Frederick  Henn,  a  graduate  of  the  mechanical 
department  of  this  school.  It  has  been  in  operation  only  a  short  while, 
and  has  not  had  time  to  demonstrate  its  usefulness.  It  not  only  fur- 
nishes employment  to  blind  persons,  but  invests  money  in  material  for 
them,  has  the  same  worked  u}),  and  the  proceeds  returned  to  the  sen- 
der in  any  part  of  the  State.  The  work  done  by  Mr.  Henn  is  praise- 
worthy, and  wlien  thoroughly  understood  will  be  appreciated  by  the 
friends  of  the  blind  in  the  State. 

The  disciidine  of  our  school  was  never  so  good,  and  I  cannot  close 
this  report  without  a  few  words  of  commendation  for  the  pupils.  They 
have  shown  a  desire  u})on  all  occasions  to  yield  a  ready  and  willing 
obedience  to  the  rules  and  regulations,  and  have  exhibited  a  cheerful 
and  earnest  spirit  in  all  their  work.  As  heretofore,  our  rules  are  strict, 
but  in  no  sense  severe,  or  very  exacting.  Our  pupils  are  granted  many 
privileges  not  usually  enjoyed  by  the  pujuls  of  other  schools  of  this 
character,  but  no  })rivilege  is  ever  granted  with  my  consent  that  would 
indicate  favoritism,  or  simply  because  it  is  asked.  It  is  bad  i)olicy 
and  dangerous  sometimes  to  yield  to  every  entreaty  simply  to  secure 
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the  good  will  of  those  who  ask  it,  and  wherever  this  has  been  done 
trouble  has  occurred.  I  am  candid  and  proud  as  well  to  say  that  I  do 
not  believe  the  pupils  of  any  school  for  the  blind  in  this  country  have 
a  higher  regard  for  their  superintendent  than  thoBe  of  our  school  have 
for  its  chief  executive  officer.  Yet  I  find  it  necessary  at  times  to  be 
firm,  and  even  plain  to  the  point  of  being  considered  severe. 

The  general  health  of  the  school  has  been  good.  No  very  severe 
case  of  illness  or  death  has  occurred  in  the  school  since  the  last  re- 
port. One  of  our  little  boys,  Windsor  Jordan,  of  Jasper  county,  died 
at  home  soon  after  the  close  of  school  in  1887.  He  was  never  a  stout 
child  since  his  sickness  that  produced  his  blindness,  suffering  more  or 
less  from  brain  trouble  all  the  time.  All  cases  of  sickness  in  the  school 
have  terminated  happily,  under  the  skillful  and  prompt  treatment  of  the 
physician. 

Blessed  with  good  health,  finding  constant  and  varied  employment 
for  body  and  mind,  surrounded  by  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
of  a  well-regulated  family,  and  imbued  with  the  feeling  that  they,  with 
proper  application  here  and  industrious  habits  after  they  shall  have  fin- 
ished their  school  course,  can  assume  and  maintain  a  position  of  inde- 
pendence and  importance  among  their  more  fortunate  fellow-beings,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  our  pupils  are  cheerful,  contented  and  happy. 

One  hundred  and  sixteen  pupils  have  received  instruction  in  the 
school  since  the  last  report.  Fifteen  are  detained  at  home  for  various 
reasons,  and  may  report  at  any  time.  Twenty-three  have  been  dis- 
charged, and  there  are  now  seventy-eight  in  attendance. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

JNO.  T.  SIBLEY,  Superintendent. 
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FINSNCmi  STATEMENT. 


Expenditures, 


1887. 


Groceries  

Repairs  

Kefurnishing. 
Coal  


Gas  

Dry  goods  and  clothing. 

Music  

Work  department  

Medicines  

Books  and  stationery... 

Petty  expenses  

Pay-roll,  officers  

Pay-roll,  employes  


7,841 
1,856 
1,098 
875 
•203 
1.053 
468 
617 
28 
632 
1.320 
6, 5)15 
3.07S 


82 
46 

58^ 
56 1 
18| 
02! 
7O1 
781 
95! 
40 
70 
00 
10 


1888. 


$7,649 
1,464 
739 
987 
201 
1,090 
314 
278 
92 
355 
1,265 
1,679 
2,959 


Total   32^.991  25    $24,078  25 

Balance  January  1.  ]SS7  !  $12,315  37 


APPKOl'lilATIOXS. 


For  maintenance   $30,000  OOj 

Pay  of  officers  and  employes   16,000  00 


Petty  receipts  of  Superintendent. 


Total  

Total  expenditures  1887  and  1888. 


46,000  00 

1,162  51 

S 59, 477  61 

50,069  .50 


Balance  January  1,  1889  j    3i9,40S  11 


COLUMBIA,' MO.: 

HERALD  PUBLISHING  HOUSE,  PRINTERS  AND  BINDERS. 

1891. 


OFFICERS  OF  SCHOOL. 


BOARD  OF  MANAGERS. 


Bex  Blewett,  President,  St.  Louis. 

E.  "W.  Stephens,  Vice-President,  Columbia. 
M.  H.  Post,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  St.  Louis. 

F.  R.  O'Neil,  Treasurer,  St.  Louis. 
J.  F.  Yalle.  M.  D.,  St.  Louis. 


SUPERINTENDENT, 
Jno.  T.  Sibley,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

MATRON, 
Mrs.  Kate  Healy. 

PRINCIPAL  LITERARY  DEPARTMENT, 

Samuel  M.  Green,  Jr. 
assistants. 
Miss  Eugenia  Rychlicki, 
Miss  Kate  Helmke. 

PROFESSOR  OF  MUSIC, 
W.  Malmene,  Mus.  Bac.  Cantab. 
assistant. 
Miss  Clyde  Rhodes. 

FOREMAN  MECHANICAL  DEPARTMENT, 

J.  E.  Lewis. 

TEACHER  OF  HANDICRAFT, 

Miss  Louise  Sibley. 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO  TUNING  AND  REPAIRING, 
Chas.  M.  Heil. 

TEACHER  OF  KINDERGARTEN, 

Miss  Bell  Barron. 

TEACHER  OF  GYMNASTICS, 

William  Reicholdt. 


President's  Report, 


To  Hon.  David,  R.  Francis,  Governor  of  Missouri : — 

As  required  under  section  5682  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missouri  School 
for  the  Blind  submits,  for  j)resentation  to  the  General 
Assembly,  this  its  seventeenth  biennial  report. 

What  the  proper  scope  of  a  state  school  for  the 
blind  might  be  has  engaged  the  serious  thought  of 
your  Board,  and  the  problem  seemed  solved  in  the 
recognition  of  the  following  principles  : 

/.  The  physical  and  mental  diffidence  lohich  is 
the  natural  resultant  of  the  infirmity  of  the  blind 
must,  as  a  'prereq_uisite  of  any  solid  growth,  he  sup- 
planted hy  a  confidence  that,  though  blind,  he  may 
make  himself  strong  in  the  battle  of  life. 

Naturally,  the  blind  are  possessed  of  a  low  degree 
of  vitality,  and  yield  easily  before  difficulties  that 
require  strength  and  decision  to  overcome.  This  natural 
tendency  is  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  false  notion  of 
kindness  that  leads  their  friends  to  indulge  this  sense 
of  dependence  till  it  merges  into  a  morbid  melancholy 
that  prevents  all  healthy  action  of  body  or  mind.  Our 
first  care  must  be  to  build  up  the  self-reliance  that 
comes  from  a  vigorous  physique,  and  the  strong  pulse 
of  healthy  blood  will  manifest  its  power  in  lifting  the 
load  of  gloom,  in  the  energy  that  delights  in  overcoming 
obstacles,  and  in  the  unfettered  action  of  the  mind. 
Towards  this  end,  we  have  endeavored  to  put  the 
buildings  in  perfect  sanitary  condition.  All  the  old 
plumbing  has  been  replaced  by  the  best  modern  appli- 
ances. 
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The  wooden  floor  of  the  basement,  in  which  are  the 
kitchen,  laundry,  store-rooms,  baths  and  dining-room, 
has  been  removed,  and  a  granitoid  pavement  substi- 
tuted. 

The  old  bedding  through  the  entire  building  has 
been  replaced  by  felt  mattresses. 

We  have  moved  our  mechanical  department  from 
the  second  to  the  first  floor  of  our  shop  building,  and 
have  fitted  up  the  second  floor  as  a  gymnasium,  which 
will  compare  favorably  with  any  in  the  state,  and  we 
have  arranged  for  a  systematic  and  thorough  physical 
training. 

//.  In  the  scheme  of  educed  ion  for  the  blind,  the 
subjects  of  study  for  the  dei^elopment  of  the  faculties 
must,  when  there  is  a  choice,  lean  towards  those  whose 
practical  or  commercial  value  is  certain,  and  the 
school  must  embrace  some  suitable  technical  and  pro- 
fessional work. 

While  the  common  school  supported  by  state 
funds  usually  limits  its  work  to  what  is  necessary  to 
give  its  pupils  a  training  ample  for  the  start  in  what 
they  may  choose  to  undertake  as  their  life-work,  and 
leaves  technical  or  professional  instruction  to  private 
enterprise  ;  yet,  in  a  school  for  the  blind,  opportunity 
should  be  given  for  training  in  suitable  trades  and  pro- 
fessions ;  for  their  peculiar  infirmity  debars  them  from 
the  ordinary  apprenticeship  of  the  trades,  or  special 
work  of  professional  schools  open  to  those  possessed  of 
all  the  senses. 

The  course  of  study  in  detail  will  be  found  in  the 
supplement. 

CORPS  OF  TEACHERS. 

Quite  a  number  of  changes  in  the  corps  of  teachers 
and  officers  has  occurred  by  resignation  or  otherwise, 
and  your  Board  has  been  fortunate  in  those  chosen  to 
fill  the  vacancies. 
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The  school  has  had  a  substantial  increase  in  num- 
bers this  year,  which  has  required  the  Board  to  employ 
more  teachers  to  make  the  work  efficient. 

FINANCES, 

Table  I.  of  supplement  shows  classified  expenses 
for  the  last  ten  years,  the  averao;e  total  annual  expense, 
and  the  average  annual  expense  for  officers,  employes 
and  maintenance. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  expense  for  the  last  two 
years  was  s9,139.26  in  excess  of  that  for  1887  and  1888, 
when  the  expenses  reached  the  lowest  point  for  a  great 
many  years.  The  difference  is  explained  by  Table  II., 
which  gives  the  large  special,  expenses  for  1889  and 
1890.  Omitting  these  special  expenses,  it  will  be  seen 
that,  with  a  school  largely  increased,  the  ordinary 
expenses  have  not  gone  beyond  the  former  basis  of 
rigid  economy. 

ESTIMATE  OF  EXPENSES  FOR  1891  AND  1892. 

Table  III.  shows  the  probable  expenses  under  the 
two  heads  used  in  the  appropriation,  viz.  :  First.  Pay 
of  officers  and  employes.  Second.  Support  and  educa- 
tion. 

The  amended  law  ( Sec.  5719 )  classifies  all  teachers 
as  officers^  and  necessitates  the  transfer  of  their  salaries 
from  the  account  of  Support  and  Education  to  that  of 
Pay  of  Officers  and  Employes.  The  average  expenses 
for  ten  years  have  been  : 

Officers  $  13,555  08 

Employes   5,917  95 

Maintenance   34,713  92 

Total  $  54,186  95 

Our  estimated  expenses  for  1891-1892  are  : 

Officers  $  17,900  00 

Employes   6,000  00 

Maintenance    32,000  00 

Total  %  55,900  00 
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The  amount  transferred,  as  explained  above,  is 
about  $3,000,  and  the  additional  salaries  for  increased 
instruction  is  about  81,300.00. 

We  request  that  there  be  apioropriated  : 

For  pay  of  officers  ( including  teachers)  and  employes  $  23,900.00 

For  support  and  education   33,000.00 

Total  $  55,900.00 

This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  within  a  few  hundred 
dollars  of  the  average  expenses  for  ten  years  ;  while  our 
attendance  has  been  increased  twenty-five  per  cent,  in 
the  last  year. 

Our  expenses  have  exceeded  the  appropriation 
made  by  the  last  General  Assembly  by  $8,208.76,  and  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  us  to  carry  out  the 
wise  suggestions  of  our  predecessors,  and  have  under- 
taken other  improvements  which  we  deemed  essential, 
had  not  the  former  Board  left  a  balance  of  $9,314.13  in 
our  treasury. 

We  believe  that  the  school  has  made  very  marked 
advance,  and  that,  when  those  interested  in  the  blind  of 
this  state  are  informed  of  the  opportunities  here 
afforded,  onr  capacity  Avill  be  taxed  to  its  fullest  limit. 

We  wish  to  make  acknowledgment  of  the  intelli- 
gent co-operation  of  the  superintendent,  and  other 
officers  of  the  institution. 

The  accompanying  report  of  the  superintendent 
contains  tabulated  and  detailed  statement  .  of  the 
finances,  of  the  arrangement  and  use  of  the  buildings, 
and  of  the  course  of  study. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Beis-  Blewett, 
President  Board  of  Managers. 


Superintendent's  Report, 


Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  Dec.  1,  1890. 

Hon.  Board  of  Managers. 

Gentlemen  : — In  conformity  to  law  and  according 
to  custom,  I  hereby  submit  for  your  consideration,  and 
for  the  information  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  seven- 
teenth biennial  report  of  the  suj)erintendent  of  this 
school.  I  deem  it  no  less  a  pleasure  than  a  duty  to 
chronicle  the  events  of  the  past  two  years,  and  a  source 
of  genuine  satisfaction  to  note  the  steady  onward  march 
of  the  school  towards  that  higher  plane,  which,  though 
never  to  be  reached,  must  ever  be  the  goal  to  which  we 
must  aspire. 

Although  the  work  that  we  hafve  done  since  the 
last  report  is,  in  its  general  aspect,  what  we  have  been 
doing  for  some  years  past,  there  are  yet  some  new 
features  that  have  been  stamped  upon  it,  that  cannot 
fail  to  excite  interest  among  the  friends  and  patrons  of 
the  school. 

Through  improved  methods  and  by  the  aid  of  more 
and  better  api^aratus  and  books,  the  work  of  instructing 
the  blind  has  been  much  facilitated  in  the  past  few 
years.  In  both  this  country  and  Europe  the  people  are 
alive  to  the  importance  of  the  work  ;  and,  with  an 
increased  public  interest  and  greater  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  educators,  there  has  been  a  general  improve- 
ment in  all  directions.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  ingenuity 
of  the  teacher  was  frequently  taxed  to  provide  suitable 
objects  for  illustration.  This  was  especially  so  in  the 
advanced  departments.  In  this  school,  as  elsewhere,  it 
was  necessary  to  make  our  maps,  charts  and  other 
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designs,  and  some  exhibition  of  mechanical  tact  was 
required.  There  were  but  few  embossed  maps  to  be 
had,  and  these  were  poorly  made  and  very  expensive. 
We  adoi3ted  the  method  here  of  making  maps  and 
charts  by  perforating  heavy  paper  with  the  sewing 
machine,  and  by  indenting  sheets  of  tin  in  the  same 
manner.  This  was  a  decided  improvement  on  anything 
that  we  had  had.  The  provision  made  by  Congress  in 
1879  for  supplying  books  and  apparatus  to  the  schools 
for  the  blind  in  the  country  through  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  at  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
has  enabled  us  to  secure  improved  maps  and  apparatus 
at  no  cost  to  the  school. 

There  are  maps  made  at  Boston  that  are  very  good  ; 
in  fact  we  prefer  them  to  any  that  we  have  used.  Our 
facilities  now  for  teaching  geography  and  history  are 
very  good. 

While  we  receive  a  valuable  addition  to  our  library 
annually  through  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  this  school  and  a  few  others  that  do  not  use  the 
"New  York  point"  are  placed  at  a  decided  disadvan- 
tage. At  the  risk  of  being  considered  a  grumbler,  I 
will  state  that,  w^hile  I  believe  the  advocates  of  the 
"New  York  point"  are  thoroughly  conscientious  in 
their  persistent  efforts  to  make  that  system  universal  in 
this  country,  they  have  shown  little  consideration  for 
the  wishes  of  the  ''Braille"  minority.  The  Printing 
House  is  managed  by  a  board  of  managers  ;  each  super- 
intendent of  a  school  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States 
being  ex  officio  a  member  ;  and  at  the  biennial  sessions 
of  this  board  the  affairs  of  the  concern  are  discussed, 
and  the  work  for  the  next  two  years  mapped  out.  One 
half  of  the  whole  amount  of  the  Congressional  subsidy 
is  devoted,  and  has  been  for  years,  to  the  publishing  of 
books  in  the  "New  York  point,"  leaving  the  schools 
that  do  not  use  that  system  to  select  only  from  the  list 
printed  in  ' '  line  letter. ' '    At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
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board,  held  in  July,  at  the  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Jacksonville,  Illinois,  another  step  was  taken  to  further 
the  policy  of  making  the  "  New  York  point"  the  ouly 
system  for  American  schools.  An  order  was  made 
instructing  the  superintendent  of  the  Printing  House  to 
use  the  amount  that  had  been  set  aside  for  publishing 
books  in  the  New  York  point"  in  printing  text-books 
only.  As  it  is  not  likely  that  more  than  fifty  per  cent, 
of  the  fund  received  from  the  government  will  be  used 
in  printing  text-books,  it  is  very  plain  to  me  that  the 
schools  not  using  the  ''point"  will  receive  no  text-books 
at  all.  Step  by  step  have  the  advocates  of  the  "New 
York  point"  pushed  their  pet  to  the  front ;  but  if  the 
present  indications  mean  anything  the  end  has  almost 
been  reached  ;  for  I  believe  there  is  a  general  reaction 
in  favor  of  the  "Braille,"  and  that  it  will  become  in 
this  country,  what  it  has  been  for  years  over  the  rest  of 
the  world,  the  only  system  of  point  print. 

The  many  advantages  of  a  point  system  over  any 
other  make  it  especially  desirable  that  there  be  uniform- 
ity in  this  direction.  In  many  respects  the  "Braille" 
is,  in  my  opinion,  superior  to  the  "New  York  point," 
and,  even  granting  that  the  latter  is  the  equal  of  the 
former  in  literature,  I  do  not  think  that  the  most 
ardent  advocate  of  the  "New  York  point,"  who  is 
familiar  with  the  subject,  will  deny  the  superiority  of 
the  "Braille"  as  a  system  for  musical  notation.  The 
"Braille"  system  of  music  is  simply  perfect.  For 
fifty  years  it  has  stood  the  test,  and  while  change  after 
change  has  been  made  in  the  "New  York  point,"  with 
a  view  of  making  it  a  suitable  vehicle  to  convey  ideas 
of  music,  the  "  Braille"  has  remained  just  what  it  was 
made  by  its  originator,  a  perfect  substitute  for  the 
universal  system  of  music. 

There  is  no  character  or  expression  in  music  for  the 
sighted,  that  cannot  be  readily  represented  by  the 
"Braille";  in  fact  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  as  a  scientific 
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system  for  writing  music,  the  Braille"  is  the  best  of 
the  two.  The  amount  of  music  to  be  had  in  the  "  New 
York  point"  is  trifling  when  compared  to  the  vast 
amount  to  be  had  in  "Braille,"  and  the  number  of  schools 
for  the  blind  using  the  former  system  is  insignificant 
when  compared  to  the  large  number  using  the  latter.  All 
over  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  England,  France, 
Germany,  Sweden,  Russia  and  even  in  Turkey  there 
are  printing  houses  for  publishing  matter  in  "Braille"; 
and,  as  the  system  for  music  is  the  same,  we  can  get  at 
this  time  a  greater  amount  and  variety  of  music  in 
"Braille"  than  there  will  probably  be  printed  in  the 
"IN'ew  York  point"  for  the  next  twenty  years. 

With  the  exception  of  some  American  schools, 
"Braille"  is  now  universal,  and  I  am  thoroughly  in 
earnest  when  I  say  that  I  believe  it  will  yet  supersede 
the  "IN'ew  York  point"  here.  Any  discussion  as  to 
the  relative  merits  of  these  two  systems  would  be  out 
of  place  in  this  report,  and  I  have  mentioned  a  few 
facts  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  point  print,  because  I 
know  they  are  of  interest  to  many  people  in  the  state 
of  Missouri  who  are  somewhat  familiar  with  th  e  matter. 

The  line  letter,  Moon  system,  and  others  of  similar 
character,  are  out  of  date.  A  point  system  is  preferable 
for  many  reasons.  It  is  far  more  legible,  can  be  printed 
by  hand,  and  used  wherever  sighted  people  use  pen  and 
ink,  or  slate  and  pencil.  The  advantage  once  claimed 
for  the  line  letter,  that  it  takes  up  less  space,  has  been 
overcome  by  an  intelligent  system  of  contractions  now 
in  use. 

While  the  advantage  derived  from  the  American 
i:*rinting  House  for  the  Blind  is  appreciated,  for  we 
would  miss  its  work  seriously,  I  cannot  help  but  protest 
against  the  course  of  the  majority  in  devoting  so  much 
of  the  fund  to  special  work  in  the  "  New  York  point." 

"  'Tis  with  our  jucl<>:ments  as  our  watches,  none 
Go  just  alike,  yet  each  beheves  his  own." 
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We  still  keep  our  little  press  running,  and  by  this 
means  add  some  to  our  library  each  year.  The  large 
acquisition  to  our  "Braille"  library  during  the  past 
year  by  receipts  from  London  puts  us  in  position  to 
claim  one  of  the  best  libraries  of  embossed  books  in 
the  country.  We  received  not  less  than  two  copies  of 
everything  published  there.  The  list  of  music  is 
especially  fine.  The  selections  and  studies  are  of  the 
highest  order,  and  the  work  in  the  music  department 
has  been  made  less  laborious  and  more  satisfactory. 


LITER  AR  Y  DEPARTMENT. 

"'Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind, 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined." 

While  it  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  give 
each  pupil  the  same  extended  course,  the  following 
schedule  is  our  guide  : 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 


First  Year. 

Reading  line  

Spelling  , 

Arithmetic  to  Division 

Object  Lessons  , 

Kindergarten  and  Calis- 
thenics   

Music  (lessons  )   

Music  (  practice )  

Handicraft  


Hours 
per  week. 

5 

5 

5 

5 


5 
5 

10 
5 


Hours 
per  week. 


Second  Year. 

Reading  line   5 

Reading     and  Point 

Braille   5 

Arithmetic     to  Com- 
pound Numbers   5 

Geography   5 

United  States  History. .  5 

Calisthenics   5 

Music  ( lessons  )   5 

Music  (practice)   10 

Handicraft   '  5 


INTERMEDIATE  DEPARTMENT. 


First  Year. 

Reading  line  

Braille  

Geography  

Natural  History  

Arithmetic  to  Percent- 
age  


Hours 
per  week. 

5 
2 
5 


First  Year. — Con. 
United  States  History. 

Calisthenics  

Music  (lessons )  


Hours 
per  weei 

5 

5 

7 


Music  (practice)   10 

Handicraft   5 
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Houi'S 
per  week. 

5 

5 

5 


Second  Year. 

Arithmetic  

English  Grammar  

United  States  History. 

Composition  

Gymnastics   5 

Music  (lessons)   7 

Music  (practice)   15 


Hours 
per  week 

5 

5 


Third  Year. 

Arithmetic  

Parsing  and  Analysis 

Universal  History   5 

Geography,  Physical ...  3 

Composition  

Script  Writing   2 

Gymnastics   5 

Music  (lessons)   7 

Music  (practice)   15 

Handicraft   5 


ADVANCED  DEPARTMENT. 


First  Year. 

Algebra   

Rhetoric  and  Composi 

tion  

English  Literature  

Zoology  

Natural  Philosophy . . . 

Elocution  

Civil  Government    . . . 

Gymnastics   

Music  ( lessons)   


Hours 
per  week. 


Hours 
per  week. 


5 
10 


Music  ( practice )   15 

Handicraft   5 


Second  Year. 

Geometry   5 

Astronomy   3 

Political  Economy   2 

English  Literature   2 

Anatomy    and  Physi- 

dlogy   3 

Chemistry   3 

Elocution  

Gymnastics   5 

Music  (lessons)   10 

Music  (practice)   15 

Handicraft   5 


This  does  not  take  into  consideration  higher  work 
that  is  sometimes  done.  We  have  had  several  good 
classes  in  Latin,  Logic,  French,  Trigonometry,  etc. ;  but 
these  things  are  considered  extras,  rather  than  a  part 
of  the  regular  course. 

MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

•  "  There  is  a  charm,  a  power  that  sways  the  breast ; 
Bids  every  passion  revel,  or  be  still ; 
Inspires  with  rage,  or  all  our  cares  dissolves  ; 
Can  soothe  distraction,  and  almost  despair." 

The  new  pianos  and  other  instruments  secured  last 
summer  were  badly  needed.  The  old  ones  had  been  in 
use  many  years  and  required  frequent  and  extensive 
repairing.  The  department  was  never  so  well  equipped 
as  now. 
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The  music  department  must  always  remain  one  of 
great  importance  ;  for  there  is  no  means  by  which  a 
talented  blind  person  can  make  a  living  more  readily  or 
more  pleasantly,  than  by  following  the  j)rofession  of 
music. 

The  common  fallacy  that  all  blind  persons  are 
musical  is  widespread ;  and  causes  us  much  annoyance 
at  times.  Because  a  blind  child  can  whistle  or  sing  a 
few  tunes  that  he  has  heard  ever  since  he  was  able  to 
stand  alone,  people  put  him  down  as  a  w^onder ;  and 
after  a  stay  of  a  few  years  in  the  school  if  he  does  not 
become  a  good  musician  the  management  is  blamed. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  three-fourths  of  the  parents  or 
friends  who  bring  blind  children  to  the  school  make 
the  statement  that  the  child  has  wonderful  talent  for 
music,  and,  having  heard  some  excellent  blind  musician, 
they  predict  for  the  child  the  same  degree  of  success  as 
a  pupil  and  teacher. 

The  proportion  of  natural  musicians  among  the 
blind  is  no  greater  than  it  is  among  the  seeing,  and  to 
believe  that  it  is  is  only  another  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
many  people  believe  the  blind  to  be  precocious  and 
peculiar  when  they  are  neither. 

Blind  children  acquire  habits  that  are  in  a  certain 
sense  peculiar  to  them  ;  but  taken  as  a  class  they  are 
like  other  children.  They  are  moved  by  the  same 
motives,  influenced  by  the  same  means,  and  acquire 
knowledge  as  other  children  do  ;  and  if  we  take  into 
consideration  the  circumstances  that  have  surrounded 
them  before  coming  to  school,  the  indulgence  of  par- 
ents and  friends,  close  confinement  to  the  house,  the 
utter  disregard  in  some  cases  of  any  training,  and 
the  effects  of  disease  that  caused  blindness,  we  will  find 
that  the  fact  of  being  blind  of  itself  has  little  to  do 
with  these  peculiarities. 

Each  child  admitted  to  the  school  should  and  does 
receive  proper  attention  as  far  as  learning  music  is 
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concerned  ;   but,  after  a  faithful  trial,  if  there  is  no 
improvement,  no  evidence  of  natural  talent,  the  child 
is  dropped  from  the  department  and   his  attention 
turned  in  other  directions,  that  the  bent  of  his  genius 
may  be  determined.    It  is  quite  fashionable,  I  know,  in 
our  schools  for  the  blind  to  take  music  lessons,  and 
frequently  the  implied  promise  of  success,  by  continu- 
ing to  give  lessons  to  a  pupil  that  the  teacher  well 
knows  can  never  learn  music,  works  mischief  by  build- 
ing up  holies  that  must  be  crushed,  and  taking  the 
time  of  the  teacher  who  might  be  engaged  in  work 
more  profitable  to  the  school.    It  is  one  of  the  nicest 
X3roblems  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  greatest  responsibility  to  determine  just  what  is 
best  to  do  in  each  case ;  and  the  only  safe  guide  I 
know  is  to  look  at  the  matter  in  the  light  of  what  the 
particular  person  can  do  best  after  the  school  course  is 
finished.    This  is  just  as  trae  of  the  sighted  as  the 
blind.    I  believe  that  nature  fitted  each  person  for  a 
special  w^ork,  and  while  the  misfortune  of  blindness 
modifies  the  order  somewhat,  it  does  not  change  it 
entirely.    Some  failures  in  life  can  be  ascribed  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  interpret  nature's 
directions,  but  often  it  happens  that  failure  is  the 
result  of  wilful  disobedience  of  her  instructions  well 
understood.    She  has  assigned  us  a  sphere  too  humble, 
or  she  has  been  too  exacting  in  her  demands  ;  we  are 
not  willing  to  accept  her  as  a  guide,  and,  following  the 
inclination  of  the  hour,  we  weigh  anchor,  stretch  our 
canvas  to  the  breeze  and  set  sail  upon  an  unknown 
sea  without  compass  or  helm,  and  are  soon  stranded  on 
the  shoals  and  rocks  of  disappointment  and  desi^air. 
Too  many  natural  born   broom-makers   want  to  be 
musicians  or  lecturers.   Too  many  peojDle  whose  natural 
talent  would  have  yielded  them  fame  and  fortune  as 
mechanics  or  tradesmen  want  to  be  professional  people  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  nature  intended  that  some 
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people  who  insist  upon  being  poor  mechanics  should 
attain  distinction  in  some  profession.  Some  of  them 
she  has  especially  marked.  As  a  rule  true  success  in 
life  cannot  be  measured  by  the  money  standard,  but 
with  the  blind  it  must  be  largely  so.  Our  standard  of 
excellent  manhood  should  not  be  the  money-maker,  but 
he  who  according  to  his  opportunities  has  done  most 
for  his  needy  fellow  man.  The  rich  man  is  not  always 
happy,  while  some,  conscious  of  having  done  their  best 
and  accumulated  but  little,  lead  a  life  of  genuine  con- 
tent. 

*'  More  true  joy  Marcellus  exiled  feels, 
Than  Caesar  with  a  Senate  fit  his  heels." 

Our  first  duty  to  the  children  given  to  our  care  is 
to  determine  at  as  early  a  jDeriod  as  possible  the  partic- 
ular field  in  which  he  or  she  is  likely  to  achieve  the 
most  success. 

A  systematic  course  in  finger  gymnastics,  as  out- 
lined in  the  excellent  little  work  of  E.  Ward  Jackson, 
has  been  introduced  to  advantage.  The  system  is  based 
upon  purely  scientitic  principles,  due  regard  being  paid 
to  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  hand.  A  certain 
amount  of  work  usually  assigned  pupils  for  the  express 
purpose  of  developing  strength  and  flexibilit}^  of  the 
fingers  can  be  omitted  if  proper  attention  is  given  to 
the  suggestions  made  in  this  work.  This  not  only  saves 
the  wear  and  tear  of  pianos,  as  well  as  the  nerves  of  the 
household,  but  enables  the  x^^pil  to  practice  at  any 
time,  while  walking  in  the  yard,  conversing  or  even 
when  in  bed.  After  some  experiments  with  the  system 
I  am  thoroughly  convinced  of  its  usefulness.  I  believe 
for  beginners  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  practice  the 
various  movements  several  times  daily  for  months,  with 
only  an  occasional  music  lesson.  The  fact  that  the 
ability  to  read  music  well  is  acquired  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time,  compared  to  the  time  it  takes  to  put  the 
knowledge  into  practice,  would  of  itself  suggest  that 
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there  is  a  defect  somewhere  ;  and  just  as  the  kinder- 
garten exercise  fits  the  child  for  higher  work  though 
the  exercise  of  itself  may  be  of  no  practical  value,  so 
finger  and  wrist  exercises,  systematically  followed,  will 
fit  the  child  for  work  in  music.  Not  only  does  this 
hold  good  with  reference  to  the  piano,  but  is  equally 
true  of  the  other  instruments  where  rapid  and  strong 
fingering  is  a  prerequisite  to  successful  execution.  I 
believe  that  a  great  deal  of  time  can  be  saved  by  this 
plan.  A  very  large  proportion  of  work  assigned  pupils 
during  the  first  few  years  is  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing strength  and  flexibility  of*  the  fingers  and  wrist ; 
and  many  of  the  awkward  and  tuneless  pieces  contained 
in  the  instructors  might  in  my  opinion  be  omitted  and 
half  the  time  saved  if  attention  is  given  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  muscles,  tendons  and  ligaments  of  the 
hand  by  proper  finger  gymnastics. 

WORK  DEPARTMENT. 

"  Absence  of  occupation  is  not  rest ; 
A  mind,  quite  vacant,  is  a  mind  distressed." 

It  is  not  only  of  the  greatest  importance  that  we 
determine  the  bent  of  a  child's  genius  at  an  early  date, 
but  of  the  greatest  concern  that  we  be  able  to  adapt  his 
talent  to  the  particular  field  in  which  he  will  have  to 
work.  While  in  some  sections  of  the  country  it  may 
be  true,  but  I  doubt  it,  that  more  of  the  graduates  of 
the  schools  for  the  blind  receive  the  greatest  benefit 
through  the  music  department,  with  us,  the  mechani- 
cal and  handicraft  department  is  that  through  which 
the  most  good  is  done  ;  and  for  this  reason,  no  matter 
how  much  talent  a  pupil  may  have  for  music  or  literary 
work,  he  is  required  to  spend  a  certain  amount  of  time 
in  the  shop,  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  some 
w^ho  made  music  a  specialty,  and  who  went  to  the  shop 
under  a  sort  of  protest,  have  abandoned  their  music 
and  succeeded  well  at  some  trade.    The  trade  that  is 
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most  profitable  in  one  section  is  not  in  another.  In  our 
state  broom- making  has  been  for  many  years  the  prin- 
cipal trade  for  blind  men,  because  it  has  been  the  most 
remunerative.  It  is  a  trade  that  a  blind  boy  can  master 
thoroughly,  and,  the  outi^ut  being  an  article  of  general 
and  constant  use,  the  field  is  of  course  a  wide  one.  In 
some  sections  of  the  country  carpet- weaving  has  been 
the  principal  trade,  because  the  demand  for  rag  carpets 
was  great.  We  teach  our  boys  to  weave  carpets,  and 
'  while  we  consider  it  a  useful  trade  it  is  of  much  less 
importance  than  that  of  broom-making.  Brush-making 
and  cane-seating  chairs  is  also  taught,  especially  to  the 
younger  boys. 

The  new  machinery  put  iixto  the  shop  last  summer 
has  enabled  us  to  do  better  and  faster  work. 

These  machines  are  really  "  our  own  make."  The 
design  was  made  by  Mr.  Lewis,  the  foreman,  and  the 
machines  were  constructed  according  to  his  special 
instructions.  We  have  now  one  of  the  best  broom- 
making  plants  in  the  country. 

In  the  girls'  work  department  imj)rovements  have 
been  made,  both  in  the  character  of  machines,  etc.,  and 
in  the  work  done  by  the  girls.  The  good  standard  of 
the  department  has  been  maintained,  and  some  new 
and  important  features  added. 

Probably  the  highest  degree  of  skill  reached  yet  by 
the  girls  in  their  work  has  been  done  during  the  past 
term  in  "outline"  work  and  hem-stitching.  In  the 
former  the  teacher  takes  a  stamped  pattern,  just  such 
as  is  used  by  seeing  people,  and  with  a  needle  and 
coarse  thread  runs  a  single  thread  along  the  stamped 
lines.  This  simple  guide  is  sufficient  for  the  delicately 
trained  fingers,  and  the  outline  is  followed  perfectly, 
with  a  little  practice.  Some  of  this  work,  done  a  few 
months  after  beginning  it,  is  as  neatly  and  nicely 
finished  as  any  work  of  the  kind  to  be  found.  This  is 
simply  another  illustratioQ  of  the  fact  that  the  limit  to 
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which  blind  persons  can  be  instructed  in  matters  of 
handicraft  has  not  nearly  been  reached.  The  hem- 
stitching, such  as  is  now  quite  fashionable  with  lovers 
of  handicraft,  is  much  harder  to  do  than  the  "  outline"; 
in  fact  while  there  is  every  evidence  that  they  will  be 
able  to  do  this  work  with  a  fair  degree  of  success,  that 
which  they  have  already  done  is  not  so  nicely  done  as 
the  "outline." 

THE  kindergarten' 

"  The  childhood  shows  the  man, 
As  morning  shows  the  day.'' 

Our  kindergarten  is  the  pride  of  the  school.  We 
have  an  interesting  class  of  twenty- two.  A  few  years 
ago  we  began  this  work  as  an  experiment,  it  not  meet- 
ing with  much  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  management. 
Its  usefulness  was  soon  demonstrated,  and  we  consider 
It  now  of  the  greatest  importance.  At  first  the  class 
was  small,  the  appointments  poor,  and  the  location  in  a 
room  ill  adapted  to  the  use.  This  has  all  been  changed. 
The  class  is  large,  the  apjjointments  the  very  best,  and 
the  location  on  the  first  floor  in  a  large,  well-lighted 
room — one  of  the  very  best  in  the  building. 

This  improved  condition  of  affairs  was  earned  by 
the  children  in  their  work.  They  take  much  pride  in 
their  new  quarters,  and,  when  it  becomes  necessary,  as  it 
does  sometimes,  to  use  the  room  for  any  other  purpose, 
there  is  sure  to  be  an  emphatic  protest  made,  and  a 
lecture  delivered  on  "our  rights." 

The  greatest  credit  is  due  Miss  Bell  Barron  for  the 
work  she 'has  done  here.  There  are  some  features  in 
the  kindergarten  work  iu  schools  for  sighted  children, 
that  are  not  really  useful  in  ours,  and  Miss  Barron  has 
exercised  great  skill  in  modifying  the  usual  kindergar- 
ten work  so  as  to  make  it  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  blind 
children.    As  a  prejjaration  for  work  in  the  other 
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departments,  I  consider  the  kindergarten  of  the  greatest 
importance,  really  of  more  use  to  blind  children  than, 
to  those  who  see. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

"  Mens  Sana,  in  corpore  sano." 

This  well-worn  maxim  has  a  special  force  and  appli- 
cation when  used  in  reference  to  the  blind.  For  well- 
established  reasons,  blind  children,  as  a  rule,  do  not 
have  the  average  good  physical  development  of  sighted 
children.  Frequently,  disease  that  has  deprived  them  of 
sight  has  left  them  also  afflicted  with  poor  physical  con- 
stitutions. The  want  of  invigorating  out-door  exercise 
that  children  with  sight  usually  get  is  also  a  reason 
for  their  poor  j)hysical  development,  and  even  Avhen  the 
blindness  has  occurred  in  adolescence,  and  the  physical 
condition  good  up  to  that  point,  the  sedentary  life 
that  they  so  frequently  fall  into  soon  tells  ujjon  them. 
iS'o  argument  is  needed,  among  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  circumstances,  to  prove  the  necessity  of 
healthful,  systematic  exercise  among  the  blind. 

Fully  realizing  the  importance  of  these  things,  and 
knowing  that  mental  development  can  amount  to  but 
little  practical  good,  if  the  physical  development  is 
poor,  the  management  of  this  school  has  arranged  for 
thorough  and  invigorating  exercise  for  all  the  pui)ils. 
Fortunately  we  had  a  good  room  for  a  gymnasium. 
Our  shop  building  is  two  stories  high,  and  the  lower 
part  has  been  rented  for  a  number  of  years,  the 
second  story  being  used  for  shop  purposes.  We  have 
moved  the  shop  to  the  hrst  hoor,  which  is  even  better 
adapted  to  the  use  than  the  second,  and  the  latter  has 
been  fitted  up  for  a  gymnasium  and  roller  skating-rink. 
The  hall  is  thirty-four  by  seventy-three  feet,  without  a 
post,  partition  or  other  obstruction.  It  is  lighted  by 
seven  large  windows  on  each  side,  and  three  at  each 
end.    It  is  equipped  with  the  latest  and  most  improved 
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apparatu:<.  the  greater  part  of  it  having  been  secured 
from  Dr.  Sargent  of  Harvard  College.  It  is  heated  by 
steam,  lighted  by  gas  and  supplied  with  water  service. 
It  contains  lockers  for  small  furnishings,  roller  skates, 
etc.,  has  a  new  maple  lioor.  almost  as  smooth  as  a 
polished  surface,  and  is  withal  a  model  school  gym- 
nasium. A  special  instructor  has  been  employed,  and 
every  preparation  made  to  give  the  pupils,  boys  and 
girls,  a  thorough  course  in  physical  training. 

DOMESTIC  LEPABTMEyT. 

"  Fate  caDoot  harm  me, — I  have  dined." 

This  department  is  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Kate  Healy.  The  dormitories  are  well  supplied  with 
comfortaV/'-  ^  -  Iding  and  furniture.  The  beds  are  all 
exactly  a^i  vr.  Un  a  woven  wire  spring  there  is  a  mat- 
tress of  elastic  felt ;  the  most  durable  and  comfortable 
mattress  that  I  have  seen.  Each  bed  is  supplied  with 
necessary  comforts,  blankets  and  sheets.  The  pillows 
are  also  of  elastic  felt,  and  are  better  than  those  of 
either  moss  or  feathers.  The  iron  bedsteads  were  over- 
hauled during  the  past  summer  and  put  in  thorough 
condition.  The  comforts  that  had  been  in  use  a  long 
time  have  all  been  replaced  by  new  ones,  and  the  beds 
are  now  as  thoroughlv  neat  and  comfortable  as  it  is 
possible  to  have  them. 

The  facilities  for  bathing  and  washing  are  much 
better  than  formerly.  There  are  large,  airy  lavatories 
on  each  of  the  floors  where  there  are  dormitories,  and 
large,  well-equipped  bath  rooms  in  the  basement. 

The  table  fare  of  the  pupils  is  very  good.  Whole- 
some, well-prepared  food  is  supplied  of  sufficient 
variety.  Our  supplies  are  all  of  good^quality.  There 
is  no  economy  in  buying  anything  for  the  table  that  is 
otherwi.se. 

The  laundry  work  is  well  done,  and  the  pupils  are 
required  to  change  their  clothing  at  regular  intervals. 
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MEDICAL  AND  HYGIENIC, 

'•  Sweet  mercy  is  nobility's  true  badge." 

It  is  a  source  of  surprise  and  regret  to  me  that  the 
health  of  the  pupils  has  not  been  good  for  the  past 
biennial  period.  For  many  years  past  we  had  all 
enjoyed  excellent  health,  it  being  no  unusual  thing  for 
the  hospital  to  remain  locked  for  months  at  a  time. 
Although  our  plumbing  is  new  and  of  the  very  best 
character,  there  have  been  many  cases  of  sickness  and 
some  of  them  of  a  serious  nature.  A  majority  of  these 
cases,  however,  could  be  traced  directly  to  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  pupil  before  coming  to  school ; 
especially  has  this  been  so  in  regard  to  malarial  affec- 
tions that  have  required  attention.  Nothing  connected 
with  the  building  or  premises  could  have  other  than  a 
good  effect  upon  the  health  of  the  household ;  in  fact 
I  know  of  no  public  building  where  more  care  has  been 
taken  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  inmates.  Last  fall 
we  had  two  cases  of  diphtheria,  but  the  extreme  vigilance 
of  the  physician  prevented  it  from  spreading.  Much 
credit  is  due  the  physician  for  his  valuable  and  volun- 
tary services.  Ever  attentive  to  the  wants  of  the  sick, 
ready  at  all  times  to  respond  to  any  call,  kind  and 
gentle  in  all  his  dealings  with  the  entire  household,  he 
has  won  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all. 

It  is  not  now,  nor  has  it  ever  been,  the  policy  of  the 
management  of  the  school  to  admit  any  person  for  the 
special  purpose  of  receiving  medical  treatment  for 
defective  vision.  The  law  of  the  state  makes  it  our  duty 
to  have  the  eyes  of  all  applicants  examined  carefully  by 
the  oculist ;  and  it  is  frequently  a  delicate  point  to 
decide  whether  or  not  the  applicant  is  a  suitable  subject 
for  the  school.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  chil- 
dren with  vision  so  imperfect  that  they  cannot  find  their 
way  about,  much  less  read  and  write,  yet  defective 
simply  for  want  of  careful,  skilful  treatment,  ask 
admission  here.    To  say  that  the  child  is  not  blind,  and 
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is  a  case  for  the  liospital  rather  than  for  pupilship  here, 
and  to  return  it  to  its  home,  is  often  to  consign  the 
child  to  total  blindness,  the  parents  not  being  able  to 
give  it  the  treatment  it  needs.  Yet,  if  it  is  understood 
that  snch  will  be  admitted  here  and  treated,  the  institu- 
tion loses,  in  a  measure,  its  characteristic  as  a  school, 
and  becomes,  in  a  sense,  a  hospital.  There  is  not  a 
public  eye  infirmary  in  the  state  where  such  persons 
can  be  treated  without  expense,  and  want  of  early, 
careful  attention  sometimes  means  total  darkness.  I 
think  our  j^lan  at  least  humanely  just.  Inasmuch  as 
the  law  requires  that  treatment  be  given  to  such  of  the 
pupils  as  need  it.  we  have  followed  the  plan  of  admit- 
ting to  the  school  those  whose  vision  is  so  defective  that 
they  cannot  pursue  a  course  in  the  common  schools. 
If,  after  admission,  it  is  found  that  treatment  or  an 
operation  will  improve  the  sight,  such  treatment  is 
instituted  or  operation  performed. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  oculist  there  has  been  a 
regular  morning  clinic  of  eight  or  ten,  all  of  whom  have 
improved,  three  of  them  so  much  so  that  they  will,  in 
all  probability,  be  discharged  from  the  school,  and  be 
able  to  go  to  schools  for  the  sighted.  There  have  also 
been  several  oiDcrations  performed  with  excellent  results. 

MISCELLAXEO  US. 

To  those  who  have  not  visited  the  school  the  plans 
herein  given  will  be  of  interest.  The  building  is  a  large, 
four-story  brick  with  full.  airy,  well-finished  basement. 
Since  the  property  came  into  the  possession  of  the  state, 
thirty-five  years  ago,  additions  and  improvements  have 
been  made  till  it  is  now  well  adapted  to  the  use  it  is  serv- 
ing. It  is  amply  large  for  the  convenient  accommodation 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pupils,  and  would,  with- 
out much  crowding,  accommodate  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
It  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  the  arrangements  of 
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the  different  parts  make  it  convenient  and  comfortable. 
The  yards  are  large  enough  for  out-door  exercise,  and 
are  provided  with  brick  walks  for  promenading.  Little 
or  no  improvements  had  been  made  for  ten  years  till 
the  past  summer,  when  the  premises  were  put  in  first- 
class  order.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  extended  improve- 
ments will  be  needed  for  another  decade. 

For  many  years  we  have  justly  claimed  that  the 
school  was  not  well  known  throughout  the  state  ;  and 
that  there  were  many  blind  children  of  school  age  who 
were  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  school,  and  whom  we 
were  ready  and  anxious  to  receive,  in  the  state  who  did 
not  know  of  its  existence.  A  few  years  ago  I  began 
sending  circulars  to  the  county  officers  and  postmasters, 
and,  in  this  way,  learned  of  a  number  of  blind  children. 
The  large  enrollment  of  fifty-three  new  pupils  within 
the  past  year  shows  that  the  work  has  had  some  effect. 
The  last  visiting  committee  from  the  legislature,  recog- 
nizing the  importance  of  having  the  school  well  known, 
caused  to  be  introduced  at  the  last  session  of  that  body  a 
bill,  which  became  a  law,  requiring  the  district  clerks 
to  report  to  the  county  clerks  the  name,  age,  sex,  color 
and  address  of  blind  children  in  their  districts.  The 
county  clerk  in  turn  to  report  the  information  to  the 
superintendent  of  this  school.  To  facilitate  the  work  of 
the  county  clerk,  as  well  as  to  remind  him  of  the  special 
law,  I  prepared  a  blank  upon  which  he  was  to  fill  in 
the  information  he  was  supposed  to  have.  Not  more 
than  half  the  county  clerks  reported  at  all,  and  those 
who  did,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  reported  "no  blind  in 
the  county,"  and  in  most  counties  from  which  such 
reports  were  received  there  were,  to  my  knowledge 
obtained  through  various  means,  from  one  to  six  blind 
children.  So  far  the  passage  of  the  act  has  done  us  no 
good  whatever. 

About  a  year  ago  we  introduced  the  phonograph  into 
the  school,  not  as  a  curiosity  or  plaything,  but  as  an 
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instrument  of  practical  value.  It  has  been  of  more  use 
than  we  anticipated  ;  so  much  so  that  we  have  found 
it  desirable  to  get  a  second  instrument.  As  a  saver  of 
time  its  value  is  greatest.  We  probably  make  more  use 
of  a  point  print  than  any  other  school  for  the  blind  in  the 
country.  All  the  work  in  the  music  department  and 
much  of  that  in  the  literary  department  is  done  through 
it.  Compositions  and  other  exercises  are  required  to 
be  prepared  in  this  manner,  and  it  is  the  foundation  on 
which  all  the  music  work  rests.  Those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  process  know  that  printing  embossed  matter 
by  hand  is  very  slow  work  compared  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  .people  ordinarily  write.  In  reading  music 
or  literary  matter  for  a  pupil  to  print,  it  is  of  course 
necessary  for  the  reader  to  stop  at  the  end  of  a  sentence 
or  measure  and  wait  till  what  has  just  been  read  has 
been  transferred  to  the  "Braille."  The  time  it  takes 
the  pupil  to  put  down  the  matter  that  has  been  read 
bears  to  the  time  it  takes  the  teacher  to  read  it  about 
the  proportion  of  twelve  to  one  ;  in  other  words  eleven- 
twelfths  of  the  time  of  the  teacher  is  taken  up  in  wait- 
ing for  the  pux^il  to  indite  what  has  been  read.  The 
phonograph  saves  this  time.  It  was  no  unusual  thing 
for  a  teacher  to  consume  three  hours  in  reading  some 
literary  or  musical  composition  to  a  pupil  that  can  be 
read  to  the  phonograph  in  fifteen  minutes.  More  than 
this  it  was  not  often  convenient  for  the  teacher  and 
pupil  to  give  the  time  simultaneously,  one  or  the  other 
had  to  neglect  some  other  duty.  Now  the  teacher 
anticipates  the  wants  of  the  pupil,  goes  to  the  phono- 
graph a  few  minutes  each  day,  and  the  pupil  whenever 
he  can  best  alford  the  time  transcribes  the  matter  with 
no  one  necessarily  present.  In  the  press  room  the  boys 
who  have  charge  of  the  work  set  type  directly  from  the 
phonograph.  What  we  need  now  is  a  Braille  type 
writer.  The  instrument  exhibited  at  Jacksonville  last 
summer  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  practical  thing,  but  there 
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have  been  so  many  failures  in  this  direction  that  I  fear 
we  will  have  to  wait  till  some  Edison  comes  to  our 
relief.  If  we  had  such  an  instrument  three-fourths  the 
time  could  be  saved  in  taking  down  matter  from  the 
phonograph. 

The  discipline  of  the  school  is  good.  Our  rules  are 
in  no  sense  severe,  and  the  greatest  latitude  is  allowed, 
consistent  with  good  order. 

A  severe  breach  of  discipline  has  rarely  occurred. 
The  older  element  know  that  the  rules  are  lenient,  and 
the  younger  pupils  scarcely  know  that  we  have  rules  at 
all.  We  have  but  few  written  rules  ;  only  enough  to 
cover  the  most  important  cases.  The  general  rule  that 
good  order  must  prevail,  and  that  the  conduct  of  each 
pupil  must  be  in  keeping  with  his  position  as  an 
industrious  orderly  element  of  the  household  is  well 
understood  and  respected.  Last  term  we  enrolled 
ninety-seven  pupils  and  had  an  average  attendance  of 
about  ten  less.  So  far  this  term  we  have  enrolled  one 
hundred  and  seven  with  an  average  attendance  of 
one  hundred.  There  are  a  number  of  old  pupils  who 
have  been  detained  at  home  for  various  reasons  and 
who  will  report  soon.  Besides  these  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  new  applicants  being  considered,  and  it  is  quite 
probable  that  the  matriculation  for  the  term  of  1890-'91 
will  be  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five.  This  is  by 
,  far  the  largest  attendance  in  the  school  proper  that  the 
school  has  ever  had.  Only  in  two  instances  heretofore 
has  the  enrollment  exceeded  one  hundred.  In  1878 
there  were  one  hundred  and  ten  pupils  admitted  to  the 
school,  and  in  1883  there  were  one  hundred  and  two, 
but  in  both  cases  there  were  a  great  many  adult  blind 
working  in  the  shops,  and  the  number  in  school  did  not 
reach  these  figures  by  a  score.  Of  the  one  hundred  and 
seven  admitted  since  September  1  not  one  has  been 
admitted  to  the  shop  only,  but  all  are  of  school  age  and 
are  taking  the  several  courses  in  the  school. 
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The  accompanying  tables  contain  in  a  concise  and 
comprehensive  form  all  information  of  importance 
touching  the  finances  of  the  school.  Tables  I.,  II.  and 
III.  are  referred  to  in  the  report  of  the  president. 
Table  IV.  shows  our  account  with  the  state  auditor. 
Table  Y.  is  a  general  summary  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures, and  table  TI.  is  the  treasurer's  report. 

Eespectfully  submitted, 
Jxo.  T.  Sibley, 
Superintendent. 

TABLE  I. 

EXPENDITURES  FROM  ISSI  TO  1890. 


1881-82.    18S3-"8L    18So-'86.  1887-' 


Groceries,  etc.'. .  S 

Repairs   

Ref  uraishing ... 

Coal  

Gas  

Dry  goods,  etc. . 
Music  dep't ....  i 

AYork  dep"t  

Medicine,  etc ... 
Books  &  stat'n'ry 
Cash  expendit'rs 

Insurance   

Pav  rolls.  . . 


16,621 
7,606 
3.991 
2.509 
903 
1,620 
1,291 
999 
110 
1,360 


2,304 
55 
17,902 


92 

45 
20 
95 
66 
63 
S7. 
90 

7r 

12 
00 

80, 


15.332 
6,028 
1,658 
1.978 

858 
1,536 

521 
1,167 

177 

619 
2,548 


96  5^14,991 
43  4,705 

72; 

961 
95 
60 
57 
15 
40 
44 
83 


55  $15,471 


1889-90. 


19,602  29 


1,704 
1,728 
705 
2,318 
659 
1,502 
162 
622 
2,792 
562 
19,967 


53 
81 
65 
97; 
15' 
50 
91 


3,320 
1.832 
1.813 
404 
2,143 
783 
896 
120 
987 
2,592 


54  815,648  52 
67  10,218  30 
2,374  38 
1,549  03 
434  81 
2,197  41 
1,761  28 
1.166  76 
326  00 
1,124  20 
2,148  80 


19,632  20 


20.259  97 


Total  '$57,278  93  852,021  30^52.425  61 


149,999  50  $59,209  46 


Maintenance...  I  $39,376  13  $32,409  01  $32,457  70  $30,367  30  $38,949  46 


AVERAGE. 

Officers  $13,555  08 

Employes   5,917  95 

Maintenance   34.713  92 


Total 


$54,186  95 
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TABLE  11. 

SPECIAL  OR  UNUSUAL  EXPENSES  FOR  1889  AND  1890. 

Carpentry,  including  fire  escapes  $1,289  15 

Painting   666  63 

Plumbing   1,445  30 

Granitoid  floor   1,036  10 

Mattresses   823  80  " 

Pianos   1,121  00 

Machines  for  shop   220  23 

Refurnishing   718  00 

Gymnasium   700  00 

Total  8  8,020  21 

TABLE  in. 

ESTIMATE  OF  EXPENSES  FOR  1891  AND  1892. 

( 1 )    Pay  of  officers  ( including  all  teachers )  and  employes  : 

Salary  of  five  managers  $  1,000  00 

Salary  of  superintendent.   '   4,000  00 

Salary  of  matron   1,200  00 

Salary  of  principal  teacher   1,400  00 

Salary  of  professor  of  music   2,800  00 

Salary  of  foreman  of  shop   1,400  00 

Salary  of  first  assistant  of  literary  department   800  00 

Salary  of  second  assistant  of  literary  department   600  00 

Salary  of  assistant  of  music  department   1,200  00 

Salary  of  teacher  of  piano  tuning   500  00 

Salary  of  teacher  of  elocution     200  00 

Salary  of  teacher  of  gymnastics. . ,   600  00 

Salary  of  teacher  of  handicraft  department   800  00 

Salary  of  teacher  of  kindergarten   400  00 

Salary  of  special  teachers  '.   1,000  00 

Total  $17,900  00 

Salary  of  employes  $  6,000  00 


Total  $23,900  00 

(2)    Support  and  education  $32,000  00 


Total  $55,900  00 
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*OFFICERS. 

EMPLOYES. 

MAINT. 

TOTAL. 

Average  expense 
for  last  ten  years 

Estimated  expense 
for  1891-'93  

$  13,555  08 
•^17,900  00 

$  5,917  95 
6,000  00 

$  34,713  92 
*32,000  00 

$    54,186  95 
55,900  00 

*See  report  of  president,  page  5. 


TABLE  IV. 


SUPPORT. 

PAY-ROLLS 

REPAIRS. 

FIRE 
ESCAPE , 

TOTAL. 

1889. 

$  1,696  07 

A  OA  A  Q 

230  77 
482  41 
1,896  27 
1,582  39 
1,671  01 

$  2,773  98 

ftOQ  A  A 

309  66 
333  66 
652  66 
652  66 
880  99 

$  4,470  05 

TitItt  Q 

570  43 
816  07 
3,648  18 
3,182  83 
4,079  37 

September  5   

449  25 
862  78 
1,527  37 

650  00 
85  00 

November  7  , 

December  5  

Total  

1  8,009  40 

$  6,432  07 

$  2,839  40 

$  735  00 

$18,015  87 

1890. 

1  1,240  72 

$    702  66 
702  66 
702  66 
802  66 
702  66 
901  16 
403  66 
342  66 
403  66 
852  66 
969  66 
1,009  66 

$       83  73 

$  2,027  11 
2,457  82 
2,469  71 
2,166  00 
2,044  98 
2,248  71 
1,391  23 
2,205  31 
4,228  21 
2,938  08 
3,064  66 
3,439  54 

February  6  

1,755  16 
1,767  05 
1,299  59 
1,342  32 
1,347  55 
987  57 
1,862  65 
3,322  55 
2,085  42 
2,095  00 
2,429  88 

March  6  

April  3  

63  75 

May  1  

Jane  5  

July  3  

August  7  

September  4  

503  00 

October  2  

Nos^ember  6  

Total  

$21,535  46 

$  8,496  42 

1     649  48 

$30,681  36 

1889. 
1890. 

$  8,009  40 
21,535  46 

$  6,432  07 
8,496  42 

$  2,839  40 
649  48 

$  735  00 

$18,015  87 
30,681  36 

$735  00 

$29,544  86 

$  14,928  49 

$  3,488  88 

$48,697  23 

Balance  

$     455  14 

$  1,071  51 

$      11  12 

1  765  00 

$  2,302  77 
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TABLE  V. 


1  QQQ 

lovv . 

$  7,944  87 

$     7,763  65 

1,561  32 

4,433  10 

311  01 

2,063  37 

1,187  54 

1,009  87 

456  42 

1,304  86 

396  99 

769  77 

165  65 

160  35 

799  63 

749  40 

196  61 

238  20 

274  42 

849  78 

960  94 

1,187  76 

6,878  25 

7,367  42 

2,987  80 

3,026  50 

2,839  40 

649  48 

785  OO 

$27,695  85 



$    31,513  61 

$    59,209  46 

$  9,314  13 

30,000  00 

16,000  00 

1,500  00 

3,500  09 

1,198  10 

61,512  23 

$     2,302  77 

Groceries  

Repairs  

Refurnishing.  

Dry  goods  

Music  

Work  department  

Medicine  

Coal  

Gas  

Stationery  and  printing  

Cash  expenses  

Pay  of  officers  and  teachers. 

Pay  of  employes  

Special  repairs  

Fire  escape  


Total. 


Balance  January  1,  1889  

APPROPRIATION. 


Support  and  education  

Salaries  of  officers  and  employes . 
Outside  stairs  and  fire  escape,  . . 

Repairs  and  refurnishing  

Petty  receipts  of  superintendent  . 

Balance  January  1,  1891   


TABLE  VI. 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  in  account  with  Frank  R.  O'Neil,  Treas. 


ACCOUNT  OF  SUPPORT. 

Deposits  from  July  17,  1889,  to  January  1,  1891   $28,814  19 

Checks  paid   28,814  19 

ACCOUNT  OF  PAY  ROLLS. 

Deposits  from  July  17,  1889,  to  January  1,  1891   12,154  51 

Checks  paid   12,154  51 

ACCOUNT  OF  REPAIRS,  ETC. 

Deposits  from  July  17,  1889,  to  January  1,  1891   3,488  90 

Checks  paid   3,488  90 

ACCOUNT  OF  FIRE  ESCAPES. 

Deposits  from  July  17,  1889,  to  January  1,  1891   735  00 

Checks  paid   735  CO 


FRANK  R.  O  NEIL, 

Treasurer. 


a.  Laundry . 

b.  Helps'  bath, 
c  Girls'  bath . 

d.  Helps'  dining  room , 

e.  Dry  room. 

f.  Kitchen. 


BASEMENT 

g.   Porters' room . 
j .    Pantry . 
s.  Cellar, 
r.  Coal, 
p.   Dining  room. 


Halls. 


g.  Storeroom. 

1.  Store  room, 

o.  Engineer's  shop, 

m.  Press  room, 

n.  Pressroom, 

b.  Boys'  bath. 


Girls'  hospital. 
Bath, 

Boys'  hospital. 
Teacher's  room. 
Nurses'  room. 
Closet. 
Recess. 


FIRST  FLOOR 

i.  Clinic. 

z.  Kindergarten. 

X.  Closet. 

m.  Parlor. 

u.   Work  room. 

n.  Office. 


o.  Teachexs'  library, 

p.  Teacher's  room, 

r.  Study  room, 

s.  Class  room, 

t.  Pupils' library, 

b.  Closet. 


d.  Dormitories, 

b.  Teachers' Bath, 

a.  Teacher's  room. 

a.  Study  room. 

b.  Washroom. 

c.  Closets. 


SECOND  FL.OOR 

e.  Matron's  room. 

f.  Guests'  room. 

g.  Linen  room, 
o.  Darkroom, 
n.  Chapel. 

h.  Halls. 


m.  Supt.  's  rooms, 

d.  Teacher's  room, 

d.  Dormitory. 

X.  Washroom, 

y.  Dormitory, 

s.  Dormitory. 


J]   C  )= 


a.  Teacher's  room, 
d.  Dormitories. 

b.  Washroom, 
o.  Dormitory, 
k.  Study. 


THIRD  FLOOR 

m.  Recreation. 

e.   Teacher's  room. 

r.  f.  g.  Help. 

h.  Halls. 

a.   Linen  room. 


' — [ 

b.  Trunk  room, 

d.  Dormitories, 

n.  Recreation . 

k.  Wash  room, 

o.  Closet. 


OF  THE 


i(i)(i)0(api 


Ghool  fop  tl^e  Slirpd 


Thirty-Seventh  General  Assembly. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO.: 
Commercial  Printing  Company, 
1893. 


OF  THE  ' 


Thirty-Seventh  General  Assembly • 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO.: 
Commercial  Printing  Company, 
1893. 


OFFICERS  OF  SCHOOL. 


Board  of  Hanagers. 

BEN  BLEWITT,  President,  St.  Louis. 

E.  W.  STEPHENS,  Vice-President,  Columbia. 
M.  H.  POST,  M.D.,  Secretary,  St.  Louis. 

F.  R.  O'NEIL,  Treasurer,  St.  Louis. 
J.  F.  VALLE,  M.D.,  St.  Louis. 


Superintendent. 

JOHN  T.  SIBLEY,  A.M.,  M.  D. 

Matron. 
MRS.  JENNIE  DUNSCOMBE. 
Principal  Literary  Department. 

SAMUEL  M.  GREEN,  Jr. 

ASSISTANTS. 

MISS  EUGENIA  RYCHLICKI. 
MISS  EMMA  LUMPKIN. 
MISS  KATE  HELMKE. 

Professor  of  Music. 

W.  MALMENE,  Mus.  Bac.  Cantab. 

ASSISTANT. 

MISS  CLYDE  RHODES. 

Teacher  of  Orchestra. 

,  CHAS.  J.  RICHTER. 

Foreman  Mechanical  Department. 

S.  S.  JUDD. 

Teacher  of  Handicraft. 

MISS  LOUISE  SIBLEY. 

Teacher  of  Piano  Tuning  or  Repairing. 

CHAS.  M.  HEIL. 

Teacher  of  Kindergarten. 

MISS  BELL  BARRON. 
Teacher  of  Gymnastics. 

WILLIAM  REICHOLDT. 

Teacher  of  Elocution. 

MISS  EUGENIA  WILLIAMSON 


President's  Report 


To  Hon.  David  R.  Francis, 

Gover7ior  of  Missouri: 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missouri  School 
for  the  BHnd  herewith  submits  its  Eighteenth  Biennial 
Report  for  presentation  to  the  General  Assembly. 

Through  various  and  persistent  means  which  we 
have  used,  of  presenting  the  objects  of  this  institution 
to  the  people,  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  community 
has  come  to  know  it,  and  the  attendance  has  increased 
at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  a  year. 

The  steps  that  have  been  taken  towards  improved 
methods  of  instruction,  and  new  devices  for  facilitating 
independent  study,  and  for  recording  and  communicat- 
ing thought  by  the  blind,  are  fully  explained  in  the 
report  of  the  Superintendent. 

In  all  these  matters  we  have  made  earnest  effort 
to  keep  in  the  front  rank ;  but  there  has  been  no 
marked  change  in  the  policy  of  the  management.  The"" 
following  tables  and  comments  will  show  the  use  we 
have  made  of  the  funds,  and  our  needs  for  the  future  : 
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Table  I. 


MONTHLY  EXPENSES.  — 1891-92. 


I89I. 

SUPPORT. 

PAY-ROLL. ■ 

TOTAL. 

$1,368 

33 

$1,159 

66 

$2  527 

99 

February  5   

2,154 

29 

1 ,046 

66 

3.200 

95 

A/Tarr*Vl  C 

1,245 

66 

1,044 

66 

2,290 

32 

April  2  

1,706 

80 

1,154 

66 

2,861 

46 

May  7   

2.550 

27 

1,044 

65 

3-594 

93 

1-576 

08 

1,642 

66 

3,218 

74 

July  17  

338 

65 

445 

66 

784 

31 

August  6  

280 

60 

343 

66 

624 

26 

September  3  

522 

59 

462 

66 

985 

25 

October  i   

T,344 

76 

1,179 

66 

2,524 

42 

November  5  

2,082 

72 

1,079 

66 

3,162 

38 

December  3   

1,805 


27 

1,079 


66 

2,884 

93 

$16,976 

02 

'  $11,683 

92 

$28,659 

94 

1892. 

January  7  

$1,791 

89 

$1,189 

66 

$2,981 

55 

February  4   

c  7 

D  1 

T  T  no 

66 

^6 

March  3  

1,726 

64 

1 ,109 

66 

2.836 

30 

April  7  

1,597 

59 

1,214 

66 

2,812 

25 

May  5   

1,617 

68 

1 ,209 

66 

2,827 

34 

June  2  

1 ,200 

64 

1,761 

26 

2,961 

90 

July  14  

520 

93 

460 

66 

981 

59 

August  4  

621 

45 

309 

66 

931 

1 1 

September  i   

829 

37 

459 

98 

1,289 

35 

October  6  

2,571 

17 

1,211 

66 

3.782 

83 

November  3   

1,156 

33 

1,123 

66 

2,279 

99 

December  8   

1 , 166 

16 

1,954 

66 

3,120 

82 

$16,348 

42 

$13,114 

84 

$29,463 

26 
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Table  II. 

COMPARISON  OF  EXPENSES  OF  1891-92  WITH  FORMER 

YEARS. 


AVERAGE  FOR 

1892. 

10  YEARS. 

1891. 

Groceries  

$7,806 

92 

$9,313 

58 

^8,273 

84 

Repairs   

3,187 

96 

I .  I 

■^4 

2,465 

13 

Refurnishing  

1,157 

96 

686 

35 

639 

24 

Coal  

957 

91 

609 

19 

766  08 

Gas  

330 

83 

327 

05 

329 

71 

Dry  Goods,  etc  

981 

68 

862 

70 

880 

66 

Music  Department 

401 

72 

521 

39 

177 

59 

Work  Department 

573 

25 

484 

19 

313 

75 

Drugs,  etc  

89 

79 

378 

65 

217 

51 

Books  and  Stationery. 

471 

53 

562 

27 

633 

16 

Cash  Expenditures 

1,238 

62 

1-319 

1 1 

1,646 

2 1 

Pav-Rolls  

9,736 

51 

11,683 

92 

13,114 

84 

$26,934 

68 

$28,659  94 

^29,463 

26 

Table  III. 
GENERAL  FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

For  support  $32,000  00 

For  pay  rolls   23,900  00 

 $55,900  00 

RECEIVED  OF  OLD  BALANCE  ON  HAND  JAN.  I,  1 89 1. 

For  support   449  97 

For  pay  rolls  1039  66 

  1,489  63 

Petty  receipts  by  Superintendent   974  57 


Total  resources  $58,364  20 

EXPENDITURES. 

For  support   33,324  44 

For  pay  rolls   24,798  76 

  58,123  20 


Balance  January  i,  1892   $241  00 
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Table  IV. 

ESTIMATE  OF  EXPENSES  FOR   I 893-94. 

(i)  Pay  of  officers  (including  all  teachers)  and  employes: 

Salary  of  five  managers  $  i,ooo  oo 

"     "  superintendent   4,000  00 

"     "  matron   1,200  00 

"     "  principal  teacher   1,400  00 

"     "  professor  of  music   2,400  00 

"     "  assistant  in  music   1,200  00 

"     "  teacher  of  orchestra   i  000  00 

"     "  first  assistant  literary  department  ^  1,000  00 

"     "  second  "         "              "  800  00 

"     "  third      "          "               "  700  00 

"  *"  teacher  of  piano  tuning   500  00 

'*     "             "      "  elocution   200  00 

"     "             "      "  gymnastics   600  00 

"     "             "      "  handicraft   800  00 

"     "  foreman  of  shop   1,400  00 

"  "  teacher  of  kindergarten   500  00 

"     "  physician   1,000  00 

"     "  special  teachers   500  00 

Total  $  20,200  00 

Salary  of  employes   6,800  00 

Total  $  27,000  00 

(2)  Support  and  education.^   36,000  00 

Total  $  63,000  00 

COMMENTS  ON  TABLES. 
Table  L  The  increase  of  $1,430.92  in  the  pay  roll  account 
of  1892  over  that  of  1891  is  caused  by  the  addition  of  about  six 
hundred  dollars  to  the  account  of  salaries  of  teachers,  five  hun- 
dred dollars  as  salary  of  physician,  and  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  for  nurses  and  other  service  made  necessary  by  the 
fever  epidemic. 
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Table  II.  This  table  shows  an  increase  of  eight  per  cent,  in 
the  expenditures  of  the  years  189 1  and  1892  over  the  average  ex- 
penses of  the  ten  preceding  years  ;  but  the  average  attendance  of 
pupils  for  1891  and  1892  was  114  as  against  an  average  of  91  for 
the  ten  preceding  years,  or  a  gain  of  twenty-five  per  cent. 

This  contrast  of  eight  with  twenty-five  per  cent,  is  the  more 
striking  when  it  is  remembered  that  we  have  raised  both  the  num- 
ber and  standard  of  teachers  ;  and  that  the  cost  of  living  keeps 
pace  with  the  growth  of  the  number  to  be  provided  for. 

The  increase  in  the  average  of  the  pay  rolls  for  1891-1892 
over  those  for  the  ten  years  ending  with  1890  is  largely  due  to  a 
reclassification  of  accounts  by  Sec.  5719  of  the  amended  law. 

Table  III.  On  the  ist  of  January,  1891,  there  remained  in 
the  State  treasury,  from  the  former  appropriation,  an  unused  bal- 
ance of  $2,302.77  ;  and  on  this  balance  requisitions  to  the  amount 
of  $1,489.63  were  drawn  before  the  appropriations  for  1891-1892 
were  made. 

This  balance,  the  appropriation  of  $55,900,  and  receipts 
from  sales,  brought  our  resources  up  to  $58,364.20,  of  which  sum 
$58,123.23  was  expended — an  amount  $2,223.23  larger  than  the 
appropriation  for  the  two  years.  In  submitting  our  last  estimate 
care  was  taken  to  make  allowance  for  a  growth  of  the  school ;  but 
the  means  taken  to  acquaint  the  people  with  the  purposes  and 
advantages  of  this  institution  have  brought  in  much  larger  returns 
than  we  had  expected,  and  any  estimate  for  the  coming  two  years 
that  does  not  provide  for  an  increase  of  at  least  twenty-five  per 
cent,  in  the  number  of  pupils  will  be  short-sighted. 

Table  IV.  Our  estimate  for  salaries  for  officers,  teachers  and 
employes  is  $26,000;  for  1891-1892  it  was  $23,900.  The  in- 
crease, $3,100,  is  made  by  the  following  items:  New  teachers, 
$1,200;  physician,  $1,000;  advance  in  salaries  of  teachers,  $100  ; 
and  by  increased  number  of  employes,  $800. 

Our  estimate  for  support  and  education  for  1891-1892  was 
$32,000,  or  $1,324.44  short  of  our  actual  expenses,  as  shown  by 
Table  III.,  and  in  consideration  of  the  prospective  growth  of  the 
attendance  we  should  deem  it  unwise  to  make  the  margin  narrow 
enough  to  be  dangerous. 

$37,000  will  probably  be  needed  to  carry  this  department. 
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APPROPRIATIONS  REQUESTED. 
We  request  that  the  following  appropriations  be  made : 

Pay  of  ofificers  (including  teachers)  and  employes  $27,000  00 

For  support  and  education   36.000  00 


Total  $63,000  00 


A  New  5ite. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly  a 
committee  of  that  body  recommended  to  the  Senate 
the  sale  of  the  property  now  used  by  the  School,  and 
the  purchase  of  a  new  site  and  the  erection  of  a  new 
building-. 

We  opposed  the  proposition  at  that  time,  as  not 
being  a  good  financial  policy,  or  to  the  advantage  of 
the  work  of  care  for  and  education  of  the  pupils.  Forty 
thousand  dollars  we  thought  no  proper  measure  of  the 
value  of  the  property  then,  and  we  had  every  reason 
to  believe  that  its  value  would  rapidly  enhance. 

The  central  location  of  the  school  gave  it  many 
advantages  which  should  not  be  disregarded  until  the 
stress  of  other  conditions  made  them  lose  their  value. 

Some  of  these  advantages  were  :  ( i ) ,  Proximity  to 
places  of  entertainment  and  instruction,  to  which  free 
admission  was  frequently  granted;  (2),  Accessibility 
to  special  teachers  in  music,  kindergarten,  elocution, 
gymnasium,  etc.,  who  were  not  needed  for  all  the 
time,  and  whose  services  either  could  not  have  been 
obtained,  or  would  have  been  doubly  expensive,  had 
the  distance  from  their  other  work  made  this  division 
of  their  time  impossible;  (3),  Accessibility  to  special- 
ists whose  invaluable  services  were  given  ;  (4) ,  Ad- 
vantageous contracts  in  supplies. 
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We  stated  that  we  believed  that,  within  a  few 
years,  the  time  would  come  when,  in  spite  of  all  this, 
the  proposed  change  would  be  a  matter  of  necessity 
and  wisdom. 

As  we  predicted,  there  has  been  a  rapid  increase 
in  the  value  of  real  estate  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  school  property ;  and  the  prospective  railroad  im- 
provements are  likely  to  make  the  sale  of  the  property 
within  the  next  two  years  advisable,  and  possibly  nec- 
essary. The  present  value  of  the  property,  exclusive 
of  improvements,  is  from  one  hundred  thousand  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  ;  and 
the  improvements  are  substantial  buildings  which  have 
cost  the  State  about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Moreover,  in  the  event  of  a  change  of  location, 
the  School  should  be  placed  so  as  to  retain  as  many 
of  the  advantages  enumerated  above  as  possible  ;  and 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  great  growth  of  the 
city  is  rapidly  lessening  the  number  and  increasing 
the  value  of  suitable  sites  for  such  an  institution. 

In  consideration  of  these  facts,  we  recommend 
that  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purchase  of  a  new  site  and  erection  of 
new  buildings  for  this  school ;  and  that  a  commission 
be  appointed,  consisting  of  the  Governor,  the  State 
Treasurer,  the  Attorney  General,  and  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  purchase  such  site,  and  direct  the  erection 
of  such  buildings. 

And  we  further  recommend  that  this  commission 
be  authorized  to  sell  the  property  now  occupied  by 
the  school  when  they  may  deem  it  expedient  so  to  do. 
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and  pay  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  into  the  treasury  of 
the  State.  Should  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  exceed 
the  expense  of  the  new  site  and  building,  we  recom- 
mend that  such  excess  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
school  for  the  blind,  to  be  used  for  such  permanent  \ 
improvements  as,  in  the  future,  the  commission  may 
deem  necessary. 

We  submit  this  report  with  the  hope  that  its 
recommendations  may  merit  and  receive  your  earnest 
consideration. 

We  wish  to  bear  testimony  to  the  efficient  work 
of  the  Superintendent  and  other  of^cers  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

Respectfully, 

Ben  Blewett, 
President  Board  of  Managers. 
Missouri  School  for  the  Blind, 
January  i,  1893. 


Superintendent's  Report 


Missouri  School  for  the  Blind, 
January  ist,  1893. 

Hon,  Board  of  Managers  : 

Gentlemen  : — Having-  submitted  to  you  at  each 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Board,  during  the  biennial 
period  just  closing,  a  detailed  report  of  the  condition 
of  the  school,  and  knowing  that  through  your  own 
visits  and  investigations  you  are  fully  posted  con- 
cerning its  affairs,  I  feel  that  this  report  must  of  ne- 
cessity deal  with  questions  largely  familiar  to  you, 
and  upon  which  you  have  already  taken  action. 

The  best  history  of  a  school  like  ours  would  be, 
a  record  of  events  usually  considered  unimportant. 
In  the  main,  the  work  done  here  is  similar  to  that 
done  in  other  schools  for  the  blind. 

The  methods  we  pursue  are  much  the  same  as 
those  pursued  elsewhere  ;  and  the  results  we  obtain 
are  in  a  great  measure  those  obtained  in  schools  with 
the  same  facilities  we  possess  ;  but  in  the  little  details 
due  to  peculiar  surroundings,  more  than  to  any  other 
cause,  is  where  there  is  a  difference.  In  the  East  the 
conditions  are  different  from  those  in  the  West.  In 
one  section  of  the  country  a  certain  trade  is  found 
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more  profitable  than  those  taught  in  other  sections. 
The  general  school  system  in  one  part  of  the  country 
differs  from  that  established  in  others.  The  habits 
and  manners  of  the  people  in  various  parts  affect 
these  details.  In  a  report  of  this  character,  however, 
those  things  of  general  interest  only  can  be  consid- 
ered, and  it  will  be  my  purpose  to  present  such  only. 
In  the  last  biennial,  report  each  department  of  the 
school  was  considered  in  detail,  and  a  good  idea  given 
of  the  course  pursued  in  each  ;  and  to  consider  each 
now  in  a  similar  manner  would  be  simply  uninterest- 
ing repetition.  There  have  been  no  changes  of  con- 
sequence, and  the  outline  presented  at  that  time  re- 
mains about  the  same. 

The  biennial  period  just  closing  has  been  an 
eventful  one  in  the  history  of  this  school,  as  well  as 
in  the  general  history  of  the  education  of  the  blind. 
It  has  witnessed  many  improvements  and  additions 
in  the  school  work,  that  have  placed  it  in  a  position 
to  be  of  greater  service  to  those  for  whose  benefit  it 
was  established  and  is  supported.  In  making  these 
improvements,  we  have  but  kept  pace  with  progress 
made  elsewhere.  In  no  department  of  instruction 
during  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years  has  there  been 
as  much  improvement  as  in  the  instruction  of  the 
blind.  It  would  seem  that  the  friends  of  the  blind 
the  world  over  had  been  spurred  up  by  some  great 
unseen  force  to  do  their  might.  Twelve  years  ago  the 
libraries  for  the  blind  were  small  and  of  little  use  ; 
the  apparatus  adapted  to  their  use  few  in  number 
and  poorly  constructed.  At  that  time  the  kindergar- 
ten had  been  tried  in  but  one  or  two  schools,  and  the 
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Others  looked  upon  the  experiment  with  distrust. 
Now,  a  school  for  the  blind  without  a  good  kinder- 
garten is  considered  lacking  in  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant features.  Its  value  cannot  be  overestimated; 
and  while,  like  other  things,  can  be  overdone  or  under- 
done, if  conducted  on  the  proper  principles  by  a  teacher 
who  thoroughly  understands  the  work,  is  productive 
of :  the  very  best  results.  Eight  years'  experience 
here  has  convinced  us  of  the  importance  of  a  good 
kindergarten. 

The  trouble  with  us  as  educators  of  the  blind  is, 
that  we  look  too  much  to  the  head  of  the  line.  We 
are  too  eager  to  see  our  most  advanced  pupils  do  un- 
usual things  in  mathematics,  music,  or  other  special 
branches  :  too  anxious  to  have  our  best  boys  or  girls 
do^something  akin  to  startling  ;  and  in  doing  this,  we 
too  often  look  over  the  heads  of  the  little  ones,  who 
will,  after  all,  some  day  be  our  advanced  pupils.  Give 
the  children  every  advantage  in  the  kindergarten,  and 
the  work  in  other  lines  will  be  done  with  less  effort  to 
the  pupil  and  with  more  credit  to  the  teacher.  Within 
the  past  ten  years  the  manufacture  of  mural  maps  has 
been  carried  to  a  greater  degree  of  excellence.  With 
the  maps  now  to  be  had,  the  blind  can  acquire  as  much 
knowledge  of  geography  as  those  who  see.  In  the 
adaptation  of  philosophical  and  other  apparatus  to  the 
use  of  the  blind,  the  last  decade  has  witnessed  the 
exhibition  of  much  ingenuity  and  taste.  In  the  broom 
shop  the  style  of  machine  used  now  is  much  superior 
in  many  respects  to  that  used  a  few  years  ago.  In  the 
handicraft  department  new  ideas  have  been  introduced 
till  it  would  seem  that  the  blind  girl,  under  proper  at- 
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tention,  can  be  taught  to  a  degree  of  excellence  in 
work  of  this  kind  that  places  her  in  position  to  com- 
pete with  the  most  expert  with  sight. 

In  two  or  three  schools,  where  the  conditions  favor 
such  work,  cooking  schools  have  been  established  ;  and 
we  have  the  word  of  those  who  have  had  the  privilege 
of  testing  the  matter,  that  the  results  are  such  as  sat- 
isfy the  taste  of  the  most  fastidious. 

In  the  department  of  music  blind  persons  have  gone 
to  the  front  rank ;  and  while  their  reputations  are  too 
frequently  local,  due  in  a  degree  to  a  disposition  upon 
the  part  of  those  who  do  not  know  them  to  consider 
each  case  coming  under  their  observation  as  a  rare 
exception,  the  time  is  close  at  hand  when  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  talent  of  blind  performers  and  composers 
will  be  general.  There  is  scarcely  a  State  in  the 
Union  but  which  can  boast  of  blind  musicians  of  the 
best  accomplishments. 

In  the  department  of  literature,  the  blind  have  estab- 
lished enviable  reputations.  Many  works  of  beautiful 
and  soul-stirring  poetry — among  the  number  Frag- 
ments," by  Miss  Hendrix,  a  graduate  of  this  school — 
have  been  published,  and  read  with  genuine  pleasure. 
In  the  field  of  prose  writing,  some  most  interesting 
works,  principally  of  a  personal  character,  have  been 
produced. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  gymnasium  was  considered 
rather  an  amusement  than  otherwise,  and  few,  if  any, 
of  the  schools  employed  special  instructors.  The  rule 
is  now,  well  equipped  gymnasiums  and  expert  teachers, 
and  a  consequent  straightening  and  strengthening  of 
backs  and  limbs  ;  a  healthful  development  of  brawn 
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and  grace ;  an  elastic  and  even  step  ;  more  and  richer 
blood ;  and  appetites  that  would  seem  remarkable, 
but  for  their  steady,  unchanging  character. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  in  the  various  phases  of 
useful  active  life  that  there  is  scarcely  a  limit  to  the 
extent  to  which  intelligent  blind  persons  may  become 
proficient. 

While  the  character  of  the  work  of  our  school 
has  been  of  a  similar  nature  to  that  performed  here- 
tofore, and  the  standard  established  fully  maintained, 
there  have  been  a  few  changes  in  our  working  corps. 
The  increased  attendance  made  the  services  of  an- 
other teacher  necessary  in  the  literary  department. 

At  the  opening  of  school  in  September,  1891,  Miss 
Emma  Lumpkin,  a  lady  of  excellent  attainments,  was 
appointed. 

A  year  ago  the  principal  of  the  music  depart- 
ment was  relieved  of  all  orchestra  work,  so  that  he 
might  be  able  to  devote  more  time  to  the  classes  in 
theory  and  composition. 

The  orchestra  work  was  given  to  Prof.  Chas.  J. 
Richter,  well  and  favorably  known  in  St.  Louis  as 
teacher  and  composer.  Although  laboring  under 
many  disadvantages  at  the  start,  he  has  accomplished 
much.  The  foundation  work  of  his  pupils  has  been 
especially  good,  and  the  organization  of  a  full  and  well 
trained  orchestra  is  about  to  be  realized. 

The  work  of  Miss  Eugenia  Williamson,  teacher  of 
elocution,  has  been  faithfully  done.  Each  year  we  re- 
alize more  fully  the  necessity  of  specialties  in  our 
work.  Our  position  in  a  great  city  enables  us  to  se- 
cure the  services  of  the  best  special  teachers,  with  but 
little  expense  to  the  school. 
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On  May  9,  1892,  Mr.  J.  E.  Lewis,  foreman  of 
the  mechanical  department,  died.  For  eleven  years 
he  had  been  in  charge  of  the  shops,  where  his  repu- 
tation as  an  instructor  of  the  blind  in  the  line  of  hand- 
icraft grew  to  be  as  broad  as  the  country.  Through 
his  energy  and  good  common  sense,  the  shop  work 
reached  a  point  where  little  else  was  to  be  desired. 
As  a  friend  and  counselor  of  the  boys  in  all  matters, 
whether  relating  to  the  legitimate  school  work  or  not, 
whether  upon  a  point  of  business  or  upon  affairs 
purely  personal,  his  good  advice  was  frequently 
sought  and  appreciated.  His  usefulness  was  not  con- 
fined to  his  duties  as  teacher,  but  when  occasions 
arose  for  volunteer  work  of  any  character,  he  was  al- 
ways the  first  to  respond  to  any  call.  His  popularity 
with  the  entire  household  was  frequently  commented 
upon,  and  his  loss  to  the  school  has  been  severely 
felt. 

At  the  opening  of  school  last  September,  Mr. 
Samuel  S.  Judd  was  appointed  to  the  position  of  fore- 
man of  the  shop  and  teacher  of  Sloyd  ;  which  latter 
system  of  manual  training  is  destined,  I  think,  to  be- 
come an  important  adjunct  in  matters  relating  to  the 
manual  training  of  the  blind.  Thus  far  what  we  have 
done  has  been  largely  experimental ;  but  enough  has 
been  accomplished  to  demonstrate  that  through  the 
system  much  good  is  to  be  derived.  Witnessing  fre- 
quent exhibitions  of  remarkable  ingenuity  and  mechan- 
ical tact  among  the  boys  gave  rise  to  the  idea  that 
Sloyd  work  would  be  a  success  with  them.  Whittling 
is  a  very  common  pastime  with  them  ;  and  while  in- 
jured fingers  and  piles  of  shavings,  sometimes  littering 
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up  the  premises  and  requiring  the  attention  of  the 
help,  are  frequently  the  only  visible  results,  at  times 
well-shaped  articles,  such  as  spoons,  violin  bridges, 
checker  boards  and  men,  style  handles,  etc.,  showing 
decided  talent,  are  produced. 

I  see  no  reason  why  a  boy  who  can  fashion  a  but- 
ton hook  into  a  key  of  almost  universal  application,  or 
transform  a  straight  piece  of  wood  into  an  ornamental 
chain  ;  or  a  young  man  who  hones  and  strops  his  own 
razor  and  shaves  himself,  should  not  be  able  to  sharpen 
and  care  for  edge  tools  and  make  practical  use  of  them 
in  a  variety  of  ways. 

The  school  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  the 
services  of  Mr.  Judd.  He  is  a  young  man  of  good 
education,  a  graduate  of  the  St.  Louis  Manual  Train- 
ing School,  and  anxious  to  make  a  success  of  his  work. 

American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 

This  association,  composed  of  delegates  from  all 
the  schools  for  the  blind  in  this  country,  and  at  whose 
meeting  everything  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  is  considered,  has  done  much  to  improve  our 
methods,  by  providing  the  opportunity  for  free  inter- 
change of  ideas.  Through  it  the  good  features  of 
the  work  in  one  school  are  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  others  ;  and  in  no  way  can  we  learn  so  much  about 
what  is  being  done  for  the  blind  as  by  an  attendance 
upon  these  meetings.  Upon  the  main  questions,  with 
a  single  exception,  there  is  usually  unanimity  of  opin- 
ion ;  and  when  the  question  of  point  print  is  settled 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  the  meetings  will  become 
veritable  love  feasts  ;  but  until  the  matter  is  definitely 
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settled,  there  will  continue  to  grow  that  feeling  of  con- 
tention and  pique  that  has  already  done  too  much  harm. 
The  fight  is  now  on  in  earnest,  and,  to  my  mind,  the 
question  overshadows  all  others  in  importance.  It  is 
really  the  most  vital  now  calling  for  consideration  at 
the  hands  of  the  educators  of  the  blind  in  this  country, 
and  I  trust  that  its  importance  will  be  considered  a 
sufficient  apology  for  the  attention  given  it  in  this 
report.  Appended  to  this  report  is  a  paper  on  the 
subject,  read  by  the  undersigned  at  the  meeting  of  the 
association  held  at  Brantford,  Ontario,  last  July.  It 
is,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  perusal  of  it,  mainly  of  a  general 
historical  character,  and  does  not  give  the  details  of 
the  subject,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  inside  history 
of  the  controversy.  There  are  two  general  systems 
of  embossed  printing,  distinguished  by  the  terms  line 
print  and  pohtt  print.  As  the  term  indicates,  in  one 
the  characters  are  made  up  of  lines  put  together  in 
such  a  way  as  to  stand  for  letters,  musical  and  mathe- 
matical signs.  There  have  been  several  systems  of 
lines  used ;  in  some  the  resemblance  of  the  characters 
to  the  letters  and  signs  of  ordinary  ink  print  have  been 
very  close,  and  in  others  the  resemblance  has  been 
entirely  wanting.  Two  systems  of  point  print  have 
been  devised,  and,  inasmuch  as  all  line  systems  are 
now  obsolete,  the  contest  is  now  between  the  two 
systems  of  points.  The  original  point  system  is  the 
Braille,  invented  and  first  used  at  Paris.  For  a  his- 
tory of  this  system,  see  Appendix.  It  is  my  purpose 
to  show  here  to  what  disadvantages  the  Braille  has 
been  subjected,  and  how  it  has  prospered  in  the  face 
of  an  opposition  whose  fierceness  has  been  exceeded 
only  by  its  unfairness. 
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This  school  is  emphatically  a  Braille  school,  andy 
having  led  the  fight  for  fifteen  years,  delights  to-day 
to  witness  a  grand  revival  in  its  favor,  that  will  not  be 
cooled  till  it  becomes  the  popular  system  of  the 
country.  The  most  powerful  enemy  of  the  Braille 
has  been  and  is  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  at  Louisville.  Backed  by  a  subsidy  from  Con- 
gress, amounting  to  $10,000  a  year,  it  is  in  a  position 
to  exert  a  powerful  influence  for  or  against  any  par- 
ticular measure.  Since  the  Act  of  Congress  in  1879 
granting  this  subsidy,  its  course  has  been  one  of  per- 
sistent, uncompromising  antagonism  to  the  Braille. 
For  thirteen  years,  in  face  of  appeal  and  protest,  it 
has  continued  to  print  only  in  line  letter  and  New 
York  point.  With  hundreds  of  blind  persons  in  the 
country  asking  for  books  in  Braille,  it  has  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  all  entreaties,  and  left  nothing  undone  to 
crush  the  Braille  and  forward  the  interest  of  the  other 
point  system.  If  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  print- 
ing house,  composed  of  the  superintendents  of  the 
schools  for  the  blind  in  the  country,  is  responsible  for 
this  state  of  affairs,  the  charge  here  made  is  directed 
against  it ;  if  the  local  board  of  management  at 
Louisville  is  responsible,  the  charge  is  laid  there. 
The  following  scrap  of  history  is  interesting  in  this 
connection:  In  1880,  at  Louisville,  the  board  of 
trustees  ordered  that  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  fund  be 
expended  at  Louisville,  and  twenty  per  cent,  wher- 
ever the  various  members  might  select.  This  gave 
us  an  opportunity  to  send  to  other  printing  houses  for 
the  blind  in  the  country,  for  books  not  printed  at 
Louisville  at  all  are  badly  needed  in  our  school  work. 
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For  two  years  this  order  of  the  Board  was  in  effect, 
and  a  majority  of  the  schools  were  much  benefited  by 
it.  During  this  period  the  accounts  of  the  printing 
house  were  sent  to  the  proper  officers  at  Washington. 
These  accounts  were  in  detail,  explaining  the  acts  of 
the  board,  and  showing  exactly  how  every  cent  of  the 
money  was  expended.  These  accounts  showed  that 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  fund  w^as  expended  at  Louis- 
ville and  twenty  per  cent,  elsewhere.  During  this 
time  not  a  murmur  of  disapproval  was  heard  from 
Washington,  and  the  action  of  the  board  was  virtu- 
ally endorsed  by  the  government.  In  1882,  at  Janes- 
ville.  Wis.,  the  opposition  was  strong  enough  to  re- 
scind the  former  order  of  the  board,  and  we  had  to 
go  back  to  Louisville  for  our  books,  whether  they  had 
what  we  wanted  or  not. 

We  bore  the  imposition  gracefully,  and  marshalled 
our  forces  for  another  contest  when  the  board  met  at 
New  York,  in  1886.  This  was  a  memorable  meeting, 
and  by  a  decisive  vote  of  fourteen  to  five  the  old 
twenty  per  cent,  order  was  again  put  forth.  Soon 
orders  began  to  go  out  for  valuable  books  not  printed 
at  Louisville ;  and  after  some  little  patient  waiting  we 
received  not  the  books,  but  a  small  pamphlet  contain- 
ing the  most  remarkable  correspondence  under  the 
circumstances  I  have  ever  read. 

Immediately  after  the  meeting  of  the  board  the 
advocates  of  the  New  York  point,  especially  the  local 
board  at  Louisville,  began  a  plan  to  thwart  the  will  of 
the  majority  of  the  Board,  and  how  well  they  succeeded 
is  a  matter  of  history.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we 
had  been  confronted  so  often  with  the  plea  that  the 
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local  board  simply  carried  out  the  wishes  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  board  had  by 
a  vote  of  fourteen  to  five  ordered  that  twenty  per  cent, 
of  the  fund  be  expended  elsewhere  in  this  country,  the 
plan  to  override  the  will  of  the  board  was  carried  to 
a  successful  issue.  The  plan  was  conceived  and  car- 
ried out  with  the  greatest  secrecy.  The  local  con- 
gressman was  consulted,  and  a  paper  was  prepared 
and  sent  to  the  authorities  at  Washington,  in  which  it 
was  represented  that  there  was  great  danger  of  the 
law  being  violated  by  the  order  of  the  trustees,  and 
consequently  great  danger  of  the  appropriation  being 
withheld.  Various  representations  reflecting  upon 
the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  board  were  made.  One 
side  of  the  case  was  presented  in  great  fullness  ;  the 
other  side  never  had  a  hearing,  and  knew  nothing 
whatever  of  the  plan  till  it  was  consummated.  Our 
first  intimation  that  any  thing  had  been  done  to  set 
aside  the  order  of  the  Board,  was  "the  receipt  of  the 
pamphlet,  giving  the  correspondence  of  the  Wash- 
ington authorities,  and  stating  that  the  order  for 
books  printed  elsewhere  would  not  be  honored.  In 
other  words,  we  were  informed  we  would  have  to  take 
what  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
offered  or  lose  the  benefit  of  the  congressional  subsidy. 
The  framers  of  the  law  granting  this  subsidy  never 
dreamed  that  it  would  simply  become  a  cudgel  in  the 
hands  of  one  party  to  belabor  another  ;  such,  however, 
it  has  become.  A  number  of  the  largest,  oldest  and 
best  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  country  do  not  use 
New  York  point  for  any  purpose.  Some  using  New 
York  point  for  literature,  prefer  and  use  Braille  for 
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music ;  and  yet  we  are  unable  to  get  a  page  of  new- 
matter  from  the  subsidy  except  that  printed  in  New 
York  point.  The  injustice  of  this  is  too  apparent  and 
too  colossal  to  stand,  and  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  must  become  something  more 
than  an  instrument  for  the  propagation  of  New  York 
point.  These  statements  will  be  met,  no  doubt,  by  the 
argument  that  the  law  granting  the  subsidy  prohibits 
dividing  the  fund.  If  this  is  so,  then  for  two  years  we 
violated  the  law,  and  the  authorities  at  Washington 
with  the  accounts  before  them  were  too  stupid  to  detect 
the  fact.  If  any  argument  were  necessary  to  show 
that  the  law  was  not  violated,  the  extreme  secrecy 
with  which  all  the  plans  for  getting  a  decision  against 
us  was  carried  on  would  offer  the  strongest.  Why  did 
they  not  openly  make  the  appeal  for  a  decision.^ 
Simply  because  it  would  have  given  us  an  opportunity 
to  present  our  side  of  the  case,  in  which  event  they 
would  have  lost.  The  board  understood  the  law  as 
well  in  1880  as  it  did  in  1886,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  those  who  interpreted  it  at  Washington  in  the 
first  instance  understood  it  as  well  as  those  who  did 
so  in  the  second. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  we  begged  that 
so  small  a  part  as  ten  per  cent,  of  the  congressional 
subsidy  fund  be  expended  in  printing  matter  in 
Braille.  We  were  met  with  all  sorts  of  arguments, 
among  the  number  being  that  no  one  connected  with 
the  printing  house  understood  Braille  ;  hence  the  proof 
could  not  be  read.  Only  a  few  minutes  before  we  had 
been  offered  books  in  Choctaw  if  we  would  pay  for 
them.    I  am  not  well  posted  on  any  of  the  Indian  dia- 
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lects,  but  I  hazard  the  opinion  that  Braille  is  not  as 
difficult  to  master  as  Choctaw. 

We  have  repeatedly  asked  for  a  few  books  in 
Braille,  in  order  that  a  fair  comparison  of  the  two  sys- 
tems of  point  print  might  be  made  ;  but  the  entire  fund 
has  been  expended  each  year  in  publishing  books  not 
wanted  by  a  large  number  of  the  blind  in  the  country. 
Nineteen  members  of  the  board,  representing  as  many 
States,  were  present  at  the  Brantford  meeting  last 
July.  The  resolution  to  use  ten  per  cent,  of  the  fund 
for  books  in  Braille  was  defeated  by  one  vote  ;  and  the 
beautiful  and  fantastic  visions  that  Morpheus  is  wont 
to  show  us  when  we  are  thoroughly  under  the  influence 
of  his  spell,  were  scattered  in  a  rude  and  most  uncere- 
monious manner  in  securing  the  deciding  vote.  Not 
only  were  we  refused  a  few  books  in  Braille,  but  the 
line  letter  was  ordered  discarded  ;  and  we  have  the 
peculiar  spectacle  confronting  us  of  an  establishment 
supported  largely  by  the  government,  supposed  to  be 
managed  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  in  all  the  schools, 
and  yet  engaged  in  printing  books  in  a  system  not 
used  in  many  of  the  schools,  and  not  understood  by  a 
large  number  of  blind  children. 

The  plan  to  drive  the  Braille  schools  into  an  adop- 
tion of  the  New  York  point,  by  depriving  them  of 
books  they  need,  will  lead  to  a  cementing  of  the 
Braille  forces  for  a  fight  that  will  never  be  abandoned 
till  justice  is  done. 

The  inconsistency  of  their  position  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  following :  The  bill  as  originally  presented  to 
Congress  met  with  considerable  opposition,  principally 
because  its  provisions  were  not.  thoroughly  understood. 
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It  took  considerable  hard  work  to  have  it  passed.  Of 
course  the  friends  of  the  bHnd  throughout  the  country 
were  anxious  to  give  all  the  help  they  could,  and  the 
earnest  work  of  the  heads  of  the  eastern  schools,  who 
were  by  their  location  in  position  to  visit  the  seat  of 
government  without  serious  inconvenience,  was  the 
principal  reason  of  final  success.  The  recognized 
leader  of  the  New  York  point  forces  at  that  time,  and 
who  from  that  time  to  date  has  been  their  color  bearer 
in  all  their  engagements,  was  one  of  the  most  active 
workers  for  the  bill.  It  is  generally  accepted  that  his 
work  was  the  best  and  most  faithfully  done  of  all  the 
good  and  faithful  work  that  was  necessary.  It  has 
been  stated  that  he  drafted  the  bill ;  and  while  this 
statement  may  not  be  strictly  true,  any  one  acquainted 
with  him  can  readily  discover  his  personality  cropping 
out  here  and  there.  To  say  that  he  was  not  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  purpose  of  the  bill  would  be  to  say 
that  he  was  unable  to  comprehend  the  simplest  English. 

The  trustees  of  the  printing  house  met  for  the 
first  time  at  Louisville,  in  1880.  Immediately  after 
the  organization  of  the  board,  the  gentleman  referred 
to  introduced  the  famous  ''twenty  per  cent"  resolu- 
tion ;  and,  as  far  as  the  records  show,  there  was  no 
division  on  the  question.  Is  it  at  all  probable  that 
the  introduction  of  that  resolution  was  a  matter  of 
only  a  moment's  thought?  The  inference  is  fair  that 
the  subject  matter  was  thoroughly  considered  long 
before  the  meeting  of  the  board.  The  members  of  the 
board  were  more  familiar  with  the  law  at  that  time  than 
they  are  now,  or  have  been  at  any  time  since.  How 
weak  the  argument  that  the  law  is  better  understood 
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now  than  it  was  then  !  The  'twenty  per  cent"  reso- 
lution was  rescinded  after  a  trial  of  two  years  ;  and,  at 
the  time  this  was  done,  the  question  was  not  raised  as 
to  the  power  of  the  board  to  divide  the  fund.  It  was 
put  upon  the  basis  of  economy.  In  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Finance  Committee,  through  whom 
the  recommendation  for  a  repeal  of  the  "twenty  per 
cent"  resolution  came,  not  one  word  was  said  about 
the  law,  and  the  whole  matter  was  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  finances.  I  remember  well  the  discus- 
sion that  took  place  at  that  time,  which  was  long  and 
heated,  and  I  do  not  remember,  nor  do  the  records 
show,  that  the  discussion  took  at  any  time  the  form  of 
a  plea  not  to  violate  the  law.  At  New  York,  in  1886, 
when  the  resolution  was  again  adopted  by  a  vote  of  14 
to  5,  the  representative  of  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  said,  among  other  things,  that 
''it  was  not  expedient  from  a  business  point  of  view  to 
divert  any  of  that  fund  from  the  use  that  it  could  be 
put  to  there."  He,  speaking  for  the  local  board,  put 
the  matter  upon  the  basis  of  a  business  matter  en- 
tirely. 

How  long  will  the  friends  of  the  blind  in  America 
tolerate  the  present  state  of  affairs? 

With  our  excellent  Braille  library,  the  result  of 
our  own  work  and  purchases  made  in  Europe,  we  are 
in  a  measure  independent  of  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind.  We  can  get  along  very  well 
without  any  aid  from  it ;  but  the  younger  and  smaller 
schools  with  limited  means  are  dependent  almost  en- 
tirely upon  it ;  and  it  is  a  great  hardship  to  them  to  be 
compelled  to  take  books  they  do  not  want,  or  do  with- 
out. 
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Our  library  now  comprises  2,500  books  in  Braille 
and  5,000  in  line  letter.  The  indications  for  a  large 
and  important  increase  in  the  supply  of  Braille  books 
in  the  near  future  are  excellent.  Already  the  supply  of 
music  in  that  system  is  very  large,  and  of  the  most 
desirable  character. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  friends  of  Braille 
has,  after  much  thought,  unhesitatingly  and  unanimously 
pronounced  in  favor  of  the  music  code  as  settled  at  the 
Cologne  Conference  in  1888  ;  and  for  a  literary  code, 
essentially  the  system  known  as  improved  Braille. 

One  of  the  arguments  sometimes  used  against 
the  Braille  is,  that  there  are  several  different  codes, 
making  as  many  distinct  systems.  It  is  true  that  we 
sometimes  hear  of  French  Braille,  English  Braille, 
Missouri  Braille,  and  Improved  Braille.  The  alpha- 
bets of  the  first  three  named  are  identical  down  to  the 
letter  x.  The  French,  of  course,  has  no  x;  the  Eng- 
lish substitutes  a  character  for  x ;  and  the  Missouri  x, 
y  and  z  are  the  same  as  the  English  y,  z,  and  a  char- 
acter standing  for  "and."  A  child  who  has  learned 
one  can  read  the  other  with  a  few  minutes  instruction. 
The  Improved  Braille,  now  called  American  Braille, 
differs  from  the  others  in  about  half  the  alphabet. 
The  a,  d,  f,  g,  h,  i,  1,  m,  q,  u,  v  and  w  are  just  the 
same  as  in  the  old  Braille.  Half  the  remaining  char- 
acters are  letters  of  the  old  alphabet  used  for  others  in 
the  new.  The  remaining  characters  are  familiar  signs, 
not  used,  however,  as  letters  in  the  old  alphabet.  In 
the  old  Braille,  the  first  letter  is  the  simplest ;  the  next 
letter  next  simplest,  and  so  on. 

In  the  new  or  American  Braille  the  simplest  letter 
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is  that  one  occurring  most  frequently  in  writing.  All 
the  characters  used  in  music  and  mathematics  are 
identical  in  all  the  Braille  codes.  Music  printed  in 
Braille  at  any  printing  house  for  the  blind  in  the  world 
is  just  as  useful  to  the  blind  of  other  countries  as  the 
ink  print  of  music  of  one  country  is  useful  in  another. 

The  changes  that  have  been  made  in  the  literary 
code  have  improved  the  system.  From  careful  ex- 
periment we  have  found  that  one  hundred  points  are 
saved  out  of  every  four  hundred  used.  The  new 
Braille,  on  account  of  the  scattering  of  the  points,  is 
more  easily  read.  Old  people,  and  those  whose  sense 
of  touch  is  not  acute,  can  read  the  new  Braille  more 
readily  than  any  other  system  yet  devised. 

The  Hall  Braille  Writer. 

A  discussion  of  the  subject  of  printing  leads 
naturally  to  a  mention  of  the  "  Braille  Writer,"  in- 
vented by  Mr.  F.  H.  Hall,  Superintendent  of  the  Illi- 
nois Institution  for  the  Blind.  It  is  so  simple  that  a 
glance  at  it  enables  one  to  thoroughly  understand  it. 
By  means  of  it,  manuscript  work  can  be  done  with 
little  practice  at  the  rate  of  fifty  or  sixty  words  a  min- 
ute. A  speed  of  one  hundred  words  has  been  acquired, 
and  a  rate  of  eighty  is  not  uncommon  where  it js  used. 
When  we  take  into  consideration  the  rate  at  which 
embossed  work  is  usually  done  by  hand,  we  can  rea- 
lize what  this  rate  means.  Printing  can  be  done  not 
only  on  paper,  but  on  metal,  from  which,  as  a  plate, 
printing  on  the  press  can  be  done  directly.  This  in- 
genious instrument  will  revolutionize  printing  for  the 
blind,  and  make  type-setting  for  embossed  work  a 
thing  of  the  past. 
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We  have  several  of  these  machines  in  use  in  our 
school,  and  they  are  simply  perfect.  The  effort  has 
been  made  many  times  before  to  construct  such  a  ma- 
chine, Vjut  all  former  efforts  resulted  in  machines  so 
unwieldy  and  expensive,  that  after  being  viewed  as 
novelties,  and  operated  for  a  short  while,  were  dis- 
carded as  impractical.  Ihis  machine  is  so  cheap  that 
any  blind  person  can  afford  to  get  one,  and  is  so 
small  and  light  that  it  can  be  carried  about  without 
inconvenience.  It  is  thoroughly  silbstantial.  and  does 
not  get  out  of  order.  To  an  educator  of  the  blind,  it 
is  the  greatest  triumph  of  inventive  genius  working  in 
behalf  of  the  sightless  ;  and  is  a  lasting  monument  to 
the  fidelity  of  the  inventor  to  the  cause  in  which  he  has 
so  earnestly  labored.  In  connection  with  the  phono- 
graph, its  usefulness  can  hardly  be  estimated.  A  man- 
uscript book  is  a  matter  of  a  few  hours  work.  A  blind 
pupil  can  write  a  letter  or  other  composition  as  rap- 
idly as  one  with  sight.  Moreover,  he  can  do  work  in 
arithmetic  and  algebra  rapidly  and  accurately.  The 
different  parts  of  an  example  in  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication  and  division  can  be  put  upon  paper  in 
the  same  relative  position  they  occupy  in  examples 
on  slate  or  blackboard,  and  the  examples  carried  out 
with  the  usual  details.  Equations  in  algebra  can  be 
treated  precisely  as  they  are  treated  by  pupils  in  the 
ordinary  schools.  Music  writing  in  Braille  is  done 
rapidly  and  more  neatly  than  by  any  other  process. 
World's  Congress  of  Instructors  and  Friends  of  the  Blind. 

The  World's  Congress  of  Instructors  and  Friends  of 
the  Blind,  to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  W^orld's 
Congress  Auxilliary,  at  Chicago,  beginning  July  i8, 
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1893,  ^^'ill  be  an  event  of  the  greatest  interest  and  im- 
portance. At  this  congress  the  foremost  educators  of 
the  bhnd  throughout  the  world  will  assemble  to  take 
part  in  the  proceedings  :  the  programme  of  which  em- 
braces papers  and  addresses  from  the  most  eminent 
workers  for  the  blind  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
proceedings,  embracing  all  papers  read  and  speeches 
made,  will  be  translated  and  printed  in  English. 

That  the  friends  of  the  blind  in  the  State  may  full}- 
appreciate  the  scope  of  the  work  to  be  done,  the  fol- 
lowing address  of  the  committee  is  herewith  appended  : 

THE   WORLD'S   COXCxRESS   AUXILL\RY  OF  THE 
WORLD'S  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 

PRELIMINARY    ADDRESS    OF    THE    SPECIAL    COMMITTEE    ON   A   CONGR»-  <t 
INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE  BLIND. 

To  the  Instructors  and  Friends  of  the  Blind  Everywhere : 

The  World's  Congress  Auxiliary,  organized  under  the  au- 
thority and  having  the  support  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion, and  recognized  and  approved  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  has  for  its  object  the  inauguration  and  consumma- 
tion of  a  series  of  Conventions  and  Congresses  at  which  the  lead- 
ers in  all  the  various  lines  of  human  endeavor  throughout  the 
world,  so  far  as  possible,  may  be  present,  prepared  to  assist  in 
setting  forth  the  most  important  results  that  have  been  attained 
in  all  the  departments  of  human  achievement,  and  in  the  consid- 
eration of  the  vital  problems  now  presented  to  the  world  for  solu- 
tion, in  their  respective  fields  of  investigation  and  effort. 

Those  in  charge  of  this  important  work  expect  that  means 
will  be  provided  for  the  proper  publication  of  the  proceedings  of 
such  Congresses,  as  the  most  valuable  and  enduring  memorial  of 
the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893. 

They  further  suggest,  as  one  of  the  probable  and  invaluable 
results  of  these  Congresses,  the  organization  of  a  series  of  world- 
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wide  fraternities,  through  whose  efforts  and  influence  the  moral 
and  intellectual  forces  of  mankind  may  be  made  dominant 
throughout  the  world. 

Among  these  many  Congresses  is  to  be  one  made  up  of  the  In- 
structors and  Friends  of  the  Blind.  The  undersigned  have  been 
appointed  a  special  committee,  whose  duties  are  to  confer  with 
the  leaders  engaged  infthis  important  work,  with  reference  to  de- 
termining what  topics^shall  be  brought  before  the  proposed  Con- 
vention, and  what  arrangements  and  appointments  are  necessary 
for  their  proper  presentation  and  discussion. 

To  this  end  the  committee  invites  correspondence  and  coun- 
sel from  their  co-laborers  everywhere.  All  interested  in  this  de- 
partment of  educational  work  are  hereby  earnestly  requested  to 
consider  themselves  as  members  of  the  Advisory  Council,  which 
will  constitute  the  non-resident  but  active  branch  of  this  commit- 
tee, and  without  waiting  ;jfor  the  formality  of  an  appointment,  to 
offer  such  opinions  and  advice  as  may  seem  to  them  good. 

Every  living  questionjpertaining  to  the  education  or  employ- 
ment of  the  blind  ;  to  the  books,  types  and  appliances  of  every 
sort  used  in  their  instruction  ;  to  the  best  methods  of  managing 
institutions  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  and  the  proper  care 
and  oversight  to  be  exercised  by  such  institutions  over  their  grad- 
uates ;  to  the  establishment^  of  workshops,  industrial  homes," 
asylums  and  hospitals  ;  to  the  organization  of  "societies  for  home 
teaching;"  for  -'granting  annuities  to  the  poor  adult  blind;"  for 
"improving  the  social  condition  of  the  blind;"  to  the  proper 
training  of  the  infant  blind  ;  to  the  prevention  of  blindness  ;  in  a 
word,  anything  in  any  manner  affecting  the  work  of  aiding  those 
who  are  deprived  of  sight  in  their  efforts  to  become  self-support- 
ing, useful  members  of  society  ;  or,  in  case  they  are  unable  to  do 
this,  to  render  them  in  the  least  degree  burdensome  to  themselves 
and  to  their  friends,  may  properly  be  considered  by  the  World's 
Congress  of  Instructors  and  Friends  of  the  Blind. 

Although  the  Congress  will  have  nothing,  in  an  official  way, 
to  do  with  any  material  exhibit,  but  rather  with  the  men  who  have 
made  a  material  exhibit  of  the  work  of  blind  men  and  women 
possible,  yet  there  will  be,  on  the  material  side  of  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition,  unquestionably,  the  most  complete  and 
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instructive  exhibition  of  the  tangible  results  of  the  efforts  that 
have  been  made  in  behalf  of  the  sightless,  and  of  appliances  em- 
ployed in  their  instruction,  that  will  ever  have  been  collectively 
presented  to  the  public.  This  will  be  an  important  inducement 
to  those  engaged  in  teaching  the  blind  to  visit  the  Exposition, 
and  will  add  much  to  the  interest  of  the  Convention. 

The  exact  date  of  the  Congress  has  not  yet  been  determined. 
It  will  probably  convene  sometime  during  the  month  of  July, 
1893,  as  this  time  has  been  set  apart  by  the  officers  of  the  World's 
Congress  Auxiliary  to  be  devoted  to  Congresses  of  Literature, 
Science  and  Education. 

Inquiries  and  suggestions  with  reference  to  the  Congress  of 
Instructors  and  Friends  of  the  Blind  may  be  addressed  to  either 
member  of  the  committee. 

Fkank  H.  Hall,  Chairman^ 

Jacksonville,  IlL 
B.  B.  HuNTOON,  A.  M  , 

Louisville,  Ky^ 
Jno.  T.  Sibley,  M.  D., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

World's  Congress  Headquarters,  Chicago,  March,  1892. 

A  collective  display  of  the  work  of  the  blind  in  the 
schools  of  the  country  would  make  a  most  attractive 
and  instructive  exhibit,  and  a  committee  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  make  arrangements  for  such.  Space  has 
already  been  reserved  in  a  most  conspicuous  part  of 
the  most  important  and  attractive  building  on  the 
grounds. 

Conclusion. 

The  general  character  of  this  report  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  conclude  it  with  a  few  important  details. 

The  attendance  during  the  biennial  period  covered 
here,  has  averaged  114  against  80  for  the  two 
years  immediately  preceding.  The  attendance  during 
the  early  part  of  the  present  term  was  the  largest  for 
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the  first  few  months  of  any  term  in  the  history  of  the 
school.  The  outlook  was  the  brightest  possible  for  a 
pleasant  and  profitable  session.  The  matriculation 
numbered  105  by  November  i,  and  the  additions  to 
the  roll  confidently  expected  would  have  made  an  en- 
rollment of  at  least  135  for  the  school  term.  A  few 
weeks  ago  the  school  seriously  felt  the  depression  pre- 
vailing throughout  the  city  owing  to  widespread  sick- 
ness ;  and  a  number  of  pupils  have  been  down,  and 
others  have  gone  home  for  a  visit.  Two  of  our  older 
boys,  Harvey  Andrews,  of  Howard  County,  aud  How- 
ard Brown,  of  Macon  County,  died  in  the  early  stage 
of  the  trouble.  The  former  was  a  member  of  the  grad- 
uating class,  and  the  foreman  of  our  press  room.  Du- 
ring his  pupilship,  extending  over  a  period  of  eight 
years,  his  conduct  was  perfect,  and  his  scholarship 
what  would  be  expected  from  a  young  man  of  most 
exemplary  habits,  fine  natural  ability  and  studious  dis- 
position. The  latter,  though  a  pupil  of  the  school 
but  for  two  years,  was  one  of  the  best  students  of  his 
class  ;  and  his  record  for  deportment  had  not  been 
marred  by  a  single  act  of  neglect,  disobedience  or 
carelessness.  Those  who  have  been  sick  are  rapidly 
convalescing,  and  a  return  to  the  usual  steady  work 
of  the  school  is  a  matter  of  a  short  while.  The  gen- 
eral health  of  the  school,  aside  from  the  sickness  here 
mentioned,  is  very  good. 

The  equipment  of  the  school  is  very  good  in  every 
particular.  The  department  of  music  is  supplied  with 
thirteen  pianos,  a  large  pipe  organ,  and  such  small  in- 
struments as  are  required.  The  literary  department 
is  equipped  with  a  good  library,  and  such  apparatus 
as  is  needed.  The  work  departments  are  in  the  best 
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running  order,  and  the  departments  of  kindergarten, 
gymnastics  and  elocution  are  all  doing  much  for  the 
improvement  and  advancement  of  the  pupils  of  the 
several  grades. 

The  domestic  department,  under  the  supervision 
of  Mrs.  Jennie  Dunscombe,  is  in  a  condition  in  keep- 
ing with  that  of  the  other  departments. 

The  discipline  of  the  school  is  excellent.  That 
we  get  a  few  unruly  characters,  who  do  little  themselves 
and  exert  a  bad  influence  on  others,  cannot  be  denied, 
but  the  policy  of  the  management  to  dismiss  such 
characters  is  well  understood  and  appreciated.  The 
feeling  existing  between  the  officers  and  the  pupils  is 
most  friendly,  and  the  opportunity  to  do  for  each  other 
is  as  eagerly  seized  on  one  hand  as  on  the  other.  The 
progress  of  the  pupils  under  these  conditions  could  be 
nothing  but  good. 

In  keeping  with  our  policy  to  advertise  the  school 
properl)^  the  following  circular  letter,  usually  sent  to 
those  seeking  information  concerning  the  school,  is 
herewith  inserted  : 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  "I 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  J 

To  the  Public: 

The  act  of  the  legislature  incorporating  this  school  was  ap- 
proved Feb.  27,  185 1.  After  occupying  several  down-town  loca- 
tions the  present  site  was  secured  and  extensively  improved  in 
1855.  The  title,  "Blind  Asylum,"  by  which  it  is  sometimes 
called,  is  a  misnomer  that  puts  the  school  in  a  wrong  light  and 
does  it  much  harm. 

There  are  many  blind  children  in  the  State  who  would  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  that  the  State  offers  here  to  become 
educated,  but  for  the  belief  that  the  school  is  a  sort  of  home  or 
hospital  where  the  blind  of  all  ages  and  conditions  are  admitted 
for  treatment,  or  that  it  is  an  asylum  for  the  helpless  dnd^ttt««e 
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blind.  The  institution  is  simply  a  part  of  the  great  public  school 
system  of  the  State.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  home  or  asylum,  but  sim- 
ply a  school  where  the  blind  children  of  the  State  are  admitted 
for  a  limited  time  for  the  purpose  of  being  educated  and  put  in 
position  to  do  something  for  themselves.  The  chief  object  of  the 
school  is  to  make  the  blind  self-sustaining.  The  several  depart- 
ments are  under  the  supervision  of  competent  instructors,  espe- 
cially adapted  to  the  work  undertaken.  In  the  literary  department 
a  thorough  course  is  given  in  all  the  elementary  branches,  as  well 
/  as  in  the  branches  of  a  high  school  course.    In  the  department  of 

music  an  extended  course  is  pursued  in  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  as  well  as  in  theory,  harmony  and  composition.  In  the 
work  departments  the  boys  are  taught  a  number  of  useful  trades, 
and  the  girls  to  sew,  crochet,  knit,  and  do  a  variety  of  other  use- 
ful work. 

The  school  is  supported  entirely  by  appropriations  made  by 
the  legislature,  and  is  therefore  strictly  a  State  school.  Liberal 
provision  has  always  been  made  for  its  support,  and  there  is  no 
charge  made  for  tuition,  board  and  lodging. 

Pupils  must  be  provided  with  ample  clothing,  and  their  ex- 
penses to  and  from  the  school  must  be  borne  by  the  parent  or 
guardian. 

Applicants  for  admission  must  be  of  good  mental  and  physi- 
cal capacity.  Those  who  are  feeble-minded,  or  who  suffer  such 
physical  deformity  or  weakness  as  to  necessitate  special  care  are 
not  admitted.  None  are  received  under  the  age  of  nine  years  ; 
and  while  applicants  are  sometimes  admitted  as  old  as  twenty- 
four,  they  should  be  much  younger.  The  school  being  supported 
by  the  State,  none  but  bona  fide  jutudcnto  are  admitted. 

All  matters  touching  tnennances  of  the  school 
are  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  tables  therein  show  in  a  comprehensive 
manner  what  the  resources  of  the  school  have  been, 
and  how  all  money  has  been  expended. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Jno.  T.  Sibley, 

Supt. 
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Systems  of  Embossed  Printing. 

By  Jno.  T.  Sibley,  A.M.,  M.D. 

The  sense  of  vision  is  that  most  frequently 
brought  into  requisition  by  the  human  mind  ;  whether 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  knowledge,  or  adding  to  our 
happiness  and  pleasure.  The  other  senses  are  all 
subservient  to  it,  and,  as  a  rule,  are  used  only  in  con- 
nection with  it.  It  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the 
affairs  of  life,  that  we  seem  at  times  to  forget  the  im- 
portance of  the  others.  So  much  knowledge  is 
acquired  through  its  use,  that  when  deprived  of  it 
we  instinctively  seek  to  determine  which  sense  can  be 
most  effectively  used  as  a  substitute.  Closely  con- 
nected with  the  sense  of  vision,  in  its  general  applica- 
tion, is  the  sense  of  touch — that  sense  through  which 
we  are  brought  most  intimately  into  connection  with 
the  material  world.  The  idea  of  something  external 
to  ourselves  rests  chiefly  upon  it ;  though  this  idea  is 
intuitive,  rather  than  a  deduction  through  logical 
processes.  The  most  important  qualities  of  objects 
can  be  determined  only  through  it. 
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The  cutaneous  surface  of  the  body  is  the  seat  of 
this  sense ;  being  adapted  by  its  pecuHar  anatomical 
Structure  to  this  purpose.  The  small,  numerous  con- 
ical elevations  on  the  surface  of  the  skin,  known  as 
papillae,  constitute  the  apparatus  in  which  the  nerve 
fibres  terminate.  On  the  palmar  surface  of  the  hand, 
these  papillae  are  more  numerous  and  more  highly  de- 
veloped than  elsewhere ;  and  the  arrangement  here 
into  concentric  rows  renders  this  part  of  the  cutane- 
ous covering  especially  adapted  to  the  exercise  of 
this  important  function  ;  and  at  no  point  except  the 
tip  of  the  tongue  is  the  sensibility  so  acute  and  un- 
erring as  here.  The  sense  of  touch  alone,  however, 
is  not  sufficient  to  give  us  a  clear  idea  of  the  proper- 
ties of  bodies  ;  a  muscular  effort,  involuntarily  applied 
and  coincident  with  it,  is  required :  and,  if  through 
any  cause,  this  muscular  effort  is  wanting,  although 
the  sense  of  touch  proper  be  acute,  our  ideas  of  the 
character  of  surfaces  are  erroneous.  Much  has  been 
written  upon  the  improvement  of  the  sense  of  touch 
by  practice ;  and  we  are  sometimes  told  that  the 
sense  of  touch  becomes  improved  by  the  actual  de- 
velopment of  the  tactile  organs.  To  my  mind 
this  is  not  a  fact.  The  sense  of  vision  is  improved 
in  certain  directions  by  practice ;  as  shown  in  the 
wonderful  long-sighted  vision  of  the  inhabitants  of 
plains.  The  sense  of  hearing  may  in  certain  direc- 
tions be  improved  by  practice  ;  but  that  there  is  any 
actual  development  of  the  eye  or  ear  I  think  we  are 
ready  to  deny.  The  economy  of  the  system  forbids  it. 
The  sense  of  touch  is  improved  by  practice,  just  as 
the  other  senses  are  improved  in  the  same  way,  with- 
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out  any  change  as  far  as  development  of  an\'  of  the 
special  organs  is  concerned.  Of  all  the  senses,  that 
of  touch  is  really  the  most  important.  While  any  of 
the  others  may  be  destroyed,  especially  either  of  those 
usually  considered  so  important — vision  or  hearing — 
without  a  sacrifice  of  many  of  the  most  substantial 
comforts  and  pleasures  of  life,  the  deprivation  of  the 
sense  of  touch  would  result  in  the  most  serious  con- 
sequences :  in  fact,  life  long  continued  would  be  im- 
possible without  it. 

The  deprivation  of  one  sense  makes  us  intuitively 
substitute,  as  far  as  we  can.  another  for  it :  and  with 
the  loss  of  siofht  the  sense  of  touch  is  naturallv  relied 
upon  to  supply  the  deficiency.  The  invention  of  let- 
ters useful  throuorh  the  sense  of  touch  was  the  natural 
sequence  of  being  deprived  of  the  power  to  use  letters 
through  the  sense  of  si^ht. 

In  olden  times  no  effort  was  made  to  educate  the 
blind,  it  being  the  popular  opinion  in  some  countries 
that  they  could  not  be.  and  in  others  that  they  were 
not  worthy  of  it.  In  fact,  educating  the  blind  is  dis- 
tinctly a  modern  affair  :  and  matters  of  historical  in- 
terest relatinor  to  the  blind  and  their  advancement  are 
embraced  almost  entirely  within  the  history  of  the  last 
two  or  three  generations.  Although  we  find  occa- 
sional references  to  educated  blind  people  in  olden 
times,  they  were  either  isolated  cases,  emphasizing  the 
fact  that  the  blind,  as  a  class,  were  io^norant.  or  were 
persons  who  had  acquired  an  education  before  losing 
sight.  The  statement  that  the  blind  of  some  of  the 
western  coast  countries  ot  South  America  were  the 
first  to  habitually  read  recorded  history  seems  strange 
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at  first  thought ;  but  when  we  consider  the  method  of 
recording  history  in  those  countries  a  few  hundred 
years  ago,  it  is  not  strange  at  all.  When  the  Span- 
iards over-ran  Peru  they  found  in  large,  rudely  but 
substantially  constructed  boxes,  masses  of  woolen 
strings  of  various  colors,  sizes  and  lengths.  On  the 
long  strings  short  ones  were  tied,  and  on  all  knots  of 
different  kinds  and  sizes  were  made.  The  color  of  the 
strings,  the  sizes,  the  number  and  distance  of  the 
knots,  all  meant  something,  and  to  those  capable  of 
interpreting  them  were  clear,  concise  historical  records. 
The  system  was  called  the  Quippo,  or  Quippa,  as  the 
word  was  sometimes  pronounced.  Blind  persons 
handling  these  strings  were  able  to  read  them  quite  as 
intelligently  as  persons  with  sight,  the  difference  in 
color  being  the  chief  drawback ;  but  the  different  sen- 
sation imparted  to  the  fingers  by  harsh  or  soft  dyes 
was  often  a  safe  guide,  as  it  is  to  the  blind  girls  of  to- 
day, who  crochet  or  knit  in  several  colors  without  the 
aid  of  seeing  persons.  The  blind  of  Chili  and  Peru 
were  not  treated  with  the  indifference  that  character- 
ized their  treatment  in  other  countries  at  the  same 
date.  Being  able  to  read  the  Quippo,  they  had  reached 
the  standard  set  up,  and  were  regarded  as  educated. 
Consideration  of  these  unique  cases  can  be  of  little  in- 
terest to  us  to-day,  and  I,  therefore,  ask  your  attention 
while  I  consider  the  various  systems  of  embossed 
printing  that  have  at  one  time  or  another  been  more 
or  less  popular. 

In  treating  of  these  different  systems,  writers  are 
too  prone  to  consider  the  whole  subject  in  the  light  of 
a  number  of  bitter  rivals,  each  endeavoring  with  all  his 
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might  to  put  forward  his  own  at  any  sacrifice  of  the 
best  interests  of  those  he  pretends  to  be  so  anxious  to 
serve.  Whenever  a  new  system  has  been  brought 
out,  the  promoter  has  risked  being  considered  particu- 
larly selfish  and  exceedingly  dull  that  he  cannot  see 
the  perfection  of  the  then  popular  system.  I  see  no 
enemy  in  the  expounder  of  any  system.  Close  study 
and  experiment  will  enable  us  to  see  the  utility  and 
beauty  of  a  system  that  we  cannot  comprehend  with- 
out these  lessons  ;  and  to  condemn  a  system  unre- 
servedly is  frequently  but  to  acknowledge  our  igno- 
rance of  its  most  salient  features.  The  early  work  in 
embossed  printing,  though  rude  and  unsatisfactory  in 
many  ways,  was  necessary,  that  a  certain  amount  of 
experience  be  acquired.  While  priority  of  invention 
does  not  necessarily  indicate  less  of  merit,  which  point 
I  will  emphasize  further  on,  the  rule  has  seldom  been 
varied,  that  the  inventions  when  chronologically  con- 
sidered are  considered  in  the  order  of  their  merit. 

The  French  people  have  been  pre-eminently  fore- 
most in  the  work  of  embossed  printing.  Nearly  half 
a  century  before  work  of  this  kind  was  done  in  Eng- 
land, and  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  any  was  done 
in  Germany,  the  matter  had  been  placed  upon  a  prac- 
tical basis  in  France.  The  schools  for  the  blind  in 
France  are  the  oldest  and  among  the  best  in  the  world. 
Numerous  reasons  have  been  assigned  to  account  for 
the  early  successful  work  of  the  French  people  in  em- 
bossed printing.  To  my  mind  there  is  but  a  single 
reason,  and  a  good  one.  The  blind  themselves  have 
been  the  inventors  and  the  judges.  We  may  speculate 
as  much  as  we  please  on  the  superiority  of  a  system  of 
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angles  over  a  system  of  curves  ;  a  dot  system  over  a 
line  system  ;  a  system  of  lower  case  letters  over  a  sys- 
tem of  capitals  ;  and  our  speculation  will  count  for  but 
little  against  the  results  obtained  by  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  those  things  by  the  people  who  must  use 
them.  Blind  persons  are  better  judges  of  these  things 
than  persons  with  sight.  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit 
that  they  are  the  only  intelligent  judges.  The  sign 
language  of  the  mute  is  mainly  what  intelligent  mutes 
have  made  it ;  and  could  we  have  had  at  the  outset  in 
this  country  a  candid,  unbiased  opinion  of  intelligent 
blind  persons  on  the  merits  of  the  various  systems — 
had  that  noble  worker  in  the  cause,  Dr.  Samuel 
Howe,  studied  with  the  same  degree  of  care  the  prob- 
lem blind  persons  were  solving  for  themselves  at  Paris^ 
that  he  gave  to  the  methods  seeing  persons  were  us- 
ing at  Edinburgh — the  line  letter  would  never  have 
become  popular  in  this  country ;  but  instead  of  it,  the 
original  point  print  would  have  become  universal  here> 
as  it  has  over  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the  confusion 
resulting  from  using  several  different  systems  would 
not  have  been  experienced. 

To  Valentine  Hauy  is  usually  ascribed  the  honor 
of  doing  the  first  embossed  printing  ;  though  we  know 
that  many  years  prior  to  his  time  the  same  subject 
had  engaged  the  attention  of  many  good  people.  As 
far  back  as  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
efforts  were  made  to  cast  leaden  type  from  which  em- 
bossing on  paper  could  be  done ;  but  the  experiments 
were  not  successful,  probably  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
not  feasible  to  make  good  leaden  castings  of  any  char- 
acter on  account  of  the  property  of  lead  to  contract 
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much  at  the  moment  of  soHdification.  The  date  of 
successful  work  in  embossed  printing  is  that  of  1786. 
Valentine  Hauy,  founder  of  the  first  school  for  the 
blind  in  the  world  at  Paris,  in  1784,  of  the  first  school 
for  the  blind  in  Russia  in  1806,  or  of  the  first  school 
for  the  blind  in  Germany  in  18 14,  printed  from  wooden 
type  which  he  had  made  to  be  used  by  his  pupils  by 
sliding  them  into  frames,  a  small  work  entitled  ''Essai 
sur  Peducation  des  Aveugles."  Much  interest  and 
wonder  was  excited  by  the  publication  of  this  book, 
and  it  was  afterwards  translated  into  English  and  Ger- 
man. The  style  of  type  used  by  Hauy  was  the  Roman 
italic. 


The  first  book  ever  printed  in  English  in  relief 
was  printed  by  Mr.  James  Gall,  of  Edinburgh,  in  1827. 
The  year  previous  he  had  been  shown  specimens  of 
books  printed  in  Paris  in  the  italic  letters  of  Hauy.  A 
brief  experiment  showed  him  that  while  the  books  in 
this  type  were  excellent  for  children,  those  for  whose 
benefit  they  were  published,  it  was  with  dif^culty  that 
they  could  be  read  by  the  adult  blind.  He  at  once 
set  about  devising  a  system  that  would  be  of  use  to 
the  blind  of  all  ages,  and  selected  the  ordinary  lower- 
case Roman  type,  with  some  modifications  designed 
to  make  the  letters  more  tangible.  Mr.  Gall  was  a 
printer  and  publisher,  and  cherished  the  idea  of  sim- 
plifying printing  for  the  blind,  so  that  it  could  be  done 


Hauy's  Parisian  Type. 
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in  any  ordinary  printing  office.  While  the  type  of 
Mr.  Gall  could  be  read  more  easily  than  the  old  Pari- 
sian type,  there  were  many  blind  persons  who  could 
not  read  it  at  all,  and  it  became  necessary  to  make  the 
type  still  more  tangible  if  it  was  to  become  universal. 
This  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  serrated  type,  or  those 
made  up  of  a  series  of  punctures,  the  general  form 
and  size  of  the  letters  being  the  same  as  before.  This 
last  improvement  made  it  unnecessary  that  the  paper 
be  so  stiff  and  thick,  and  consequently  cheapened  the 
work.  Mr.  Gall  was  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind,  and 
the  production  of  his  ''First  Book,"  as  it  was  called, 
was  intended  simply  as  an  experiment,  it  being  his 
purpose,  should  it  prove  successful,  to  print  the  Scrip- 
tures. This  work  he  labored  at  zealously  till  much  of 
the  New  Testament  had  been  printed. 

He  was  truly  a  pioneer  in  his  country,  and  for 
many  years  he  labored  in  the  field  alone.  He  pointed 
the  way,  and  although  later  comers  have  received 
more  praise  for  their  work,  none  deserve  as  much  as 
he.  He  blazed  the  way  through  the  forest,  and  those 
who  followed  him  kept  the  beaten  path  through  the 
landmarks  he  established. 

Gall's  Type. 

x^^  t  V  V  w  xy  z 

So  much  interest  was  excited  by  the  work  done 
by  Mr.  Gall  that,  in  1832,  the  ''Scottish  Society 
of  Arts"  offered  a  valuable  prize  for  the  best  system 
of  printing  for  the  blind,  believing  that  the  system 
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used  by  Mr.  Gall  could  be  much  improved.  An  in- 
teresting and  exciting  contest  was  brought  about. 
The  prize  was  awarded  to  Dr.  Frye,  of  London,  who 
presented  as  the  best  system  that  of  capital  letters, 
which  system  had  already  been  used  to  some  extent 
in  America.    The  date  of  the  award  was  1837. 

The  most  energetic  follower  of  Mr.  Gall  was  Mr. 
John  Alston,  of  Glasgow,  an  officer  in  the  school 
there.  Being  a  man  of  considerable  influence,  and  of 
unbounded  zeal,  he  had  no  trouble  in  raising  a  fund 
to  print  books  in  what  he  considered  the  best  sys- 
tem. He  also  adopted  the  Roman  capital  letter.  His 
early  experiments  were  made  with  children  with  deli- 
cate fingers,  and  after  much  work  had  been  done, 
much  money  expended,  and  a  large  library  collected, 
it  was  found  that  the  size  of  the  letter  was  too  small, 
and  that  a  majority  of  the  blind  could  not  read  it  at 
all.  Mr.  Gall  had  already  pointed  out  one  of  the 
difficulties,  but  in  his  enthusiasm  Mr.  Alston  had 
overlooked  it.  Many  of  the  capital  letters  resemble 
each  other  under  the  touch.  E,  Z,  X,  M,  N,  H,  R 
and  K  appear  each  simply  as  a  square  ;  while  Q,  C, 
G,  D  and  O  seem  each  like  a  circle. 

Another  competitor  for  the  prize  offered  by  the 
^'Scottish  Society  of  Arts,"  was  Mr.  T.  M.  Lucas, 
of  Bristol.  This  system  was  an  ingenious  but  arbi- 
trary arrangement  of  stenographic  characters.  A 
glance  at  it  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  learn,  and  faulty  in  arrangement  and  tangi- 
bility. It  never  became  popular,  although  through 
the  influence  of  Mr.  Lucas  and  his  friends  it  was  tried 
in  a  few  of  the  English  schools,  but  soon  discarded. 
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Lucas  System. 

:>  ^  /  -  \  ^  \  t  ^  \  ^ 

Following  close  in  the  footsteps  of  Mr.  Lucas, 
came  Mr.  Frere,  of  London.  He  presented  a  system 
for  embossed  printing,  built  upon  the  general  plan  of 
his  phonetic  system  for  the  seeing. 

Frere  System. 
^    I  j(c  WANTING^)    \  A  1  P    .  iL*  J  C 

i/  —   W   ^   (^a  WANTINGjf;    y    O  1 

L  A    (w  X  AKD  Y  WANTfNG)  V# 

This  system  being  purely  phonetic,  these  charac- 
ters represent  sounds  rather  than  letters. 

In  connection  with  these  cabalistic  characters,  dots 
were  used  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  masoret- 
ics  of  Hebrew  print.  Mr.  Frere  was  the  first  to  use 
the  return  lines.  The  first  line  was  read  from  right 
to  left,  and  the  next  from  left  to  right.  At  the  end 
of  each  line  was  a  curve,  taking  the  finger  down  from 
one  line  to  the  next.  He  also  invented  a  simple  pro- 
cess of  stereotyping.  The  characters  were  made  of 
bits  of  copper  wire,  and  placed  on  a  tin  surface  that 
had  been  previously  washed  with  a  zinc  solution.  The 
application  of  heat  to  the  under  surface  of  the  plate, 
soldered  the  wire  firmly  to  it,  and  from  plates  thus 
prepared  the  printing  was  done. 
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The  most  popular  of  all  these  arbitrary  systems, 
if  the  number  of  books  published  in  each  is  a  guide, 
is  that  of  Dr.  Moon,  formerly  a  teacher  in  the  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  at  Brighton,  England.  This  insti- 
tution was  one  of  the  few  to  try  the  Frere  system  ; 
and  while  teaching  it  Dr.  Moon  became  convinced 
that  it  could  be  materially  improved.  His  system 
consists  of  arbitrary  characters,  some  of  which  resem- 
ble slightly  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  He  adopted 
the  return  line  of  Frere,  and  fashioned  many  of  his 
characters  after  his  system.  The  characters  of  the 
Moon  system  are  the  largest  of  any  yet  devised ;  and 
whatever  faults  this  system  may  have,  want  of  tangi- 
bility is  not  one.  Any  person  who  is  able  to  count  the 
buttons  on  his  clothes,  the  fingers  of  the  hand,  or  the 
toes  of  the  foot,  can  read  the  Moon  type.  Dr.  Moon  was 
himself  blind,  but  became  so  at  about  the  age  of  forty 
years,  and  in  determining  the  size  of  the  characters 
of  his  system  had  adult  blind  in  his  mind  rather  than 
blind  children.  There  are  more  books  published  in 
the  Moon  type  than  in  any  other  except  the  Braille. 

Moon  System. 

AbcDrrn.iJ<LiNio 

A-      ^  \  v>  V  ^  >  J  Z 

The  serious  objection  to  this  system  is,  that  it  is 
too  bulky.  On  a  page  7x11  inches,  only  about  fifty 
words  can  be  printed,  and  a  short  chapter  of  the  Bible 
makes  quite  a  little  book  of  itself.  The  greatest  ad- 
vantage of  the  Moon  system  is  its  tangibility,  and 
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none  of  the  other  Hne  systems  can  compare  with  it  in 
this  respect. 

Turning  our  attention  to  the  early  workers  in 
America,  we  find  the  name  of   Samuel  G.  Howe 
standing  pre-eminently  first.    The  work  of  this  great 
man  is  so  well  known  in  this  country,  that  it  would 
seem  like  an  offense  against  the  intelligence  of  the 
people  to  dwell  at  length  upon  it ;  but  his  name  is 
inseparably  connected  with  the  early  education  of  the 
blind,  and  no  paper  would  be  complete  without  some 
reference  to  it.    Soon  after  his  return  from  Greece,  in 
1832,  whither  he  went  to  aid  the  people  in  their  strug- 
gle for  liberty,  he  became  interested  in  the  blind,  and 
from  that  time  to  the  date  of  his  death,  in  1876,  he 
was  the  most  unrelenting  worker  in  the  field.  His 
first  move  was  to  visit  the  principal  European  institu- 
tions for  the  blind,  with  the  view  of  profiting  by  the 
experience  that  they  had  passed  through.    He  was 
especially  impressed  with  the  work  of  Mr.  Gall,  at 
Edinburgh  ;  and  although  he  visited  the  institutions 
at  various  points,  he  gave  to  none  of  them  the  con- 
sideration he  gave  to  that  at  Edinburgh.  Returning 
home,  he  began  in  1834  to  print  books  in  what  was  so 
long  the  popular  system  in  this  country,  the  ''Boston" 
type.    This  was  a  slightly  modified  lower-case  letter, 
bearing  in  many  respects  a  resemblance  to  the  charac- 
ters of  Mr.  Gall's  alphabet,  but  much  more  closely 
resembling  the  type  for  the  seeing.    He  ignored  capi- 
tal letters,  except  the  "g^'  and  ''j."   The  old  original 
''Boston"  presents  a  somewhat  peculiar  appearance, 
owing  to  the  use  of  the  capital  "g"  and  "  j"  in  the 
body  of  a  word,  as  well  as  at  the  beginning. 
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Howe's  Lower=Case  Letter. 


<^  b  c  d  e  f  G  Pi  i  J 
RImnoPQr'St 
u  V  w  X  y  z 


When  the  combined  type  came  into  use  the  small 
g  "  was  introduced,  but  the  j  "  was  left  about  the 
same,  except  that  the  bar  across  the  top  was  removed 
to  make  the  capital. 

The  principal  works  published  by  Dr.  Howe  were 
Howe's  Cyclopedia,"  and  the  Bible,  each  in  eight 
volumes ;  though  for  many  years  the  schools  in  the 
country  were  dependent  almost  entirely  upon  the  Bos- 
ton press  for  their  supply  of  books.  The  lower-case 
letter,  as  modified  and  introduced  by  Dr.  Howe,  be- 
came popular,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  gradually, 
in  a  measure,  superseded  the  other  systems  in  England, 
and  became  the  popular  system  there;  and,  in  fact,  the 
current  set  in  so  strongly,  that  for  a  time  it  looked  as  if 
the  citadel  itself  would  be  stormed,  and  the  "  Boston" 
type  plant  its  standard  in  the  heart  of  the  French 
capital. 

About  a  year  after  Dr.  Howe  began  his  work  in 
Boston,  Mr.  Friedlander  began  work  of  a  similar  char- 
acter at  Philadelphia ;  but,  instead  of  using  the  lower 
case,  he  adopted  the  system  of  Mr.  Alston,  or  that  of 
capital  letters.  A  friendly  rivalry  existed,  and  the  two 
systems  were  given  a  fair  trial  in  the  schools  for  the 
blind  that  were  established  from  time  to  time.  The 
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superiority  of  the  lower  case  was  clearly  demonstrated, 
and  the  Philadelphia  press  gradually  ceased  to  work. 
The  trial  of  both  systems  in  this  country  and  in  Eng- 
land resulted  finally  in  the  adoption  of  what  is  known 
as  the  Combined''  type,  or  the  use  of  both  lower 
case  and  capitals,  precisely  as  they  are  used  for  the 
seeing.  The  plan  of  using  both  capital  and  small  let- 
ters was  introduced  by  Mr.  N.  B.  Kneass,  Of  Philadel- 
phia. 

As  already  intimated,  the  Boston  press  was  the 
main  source  of  supply;  for  many  years  work  was  con- 
tinued, however,  in  Philadelphia,  by  Mr.  Kneass  ;  and 
many  valuable  books  have  been  issued  by  him,  mainly 
in  the  Combined  type. 

I  desire  here  to  make  reference  to  the  "  Modified 
Braille,''  introduced  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Smith,  of  Boston.  It  has  many  advantages.  In  this 
new  system,  used  extensively  in  the  East,  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  combine  the  special  good  feature  of  the 
New  York  Point,''  the  letters  occurring  most  fre- 
quently being  made  with  the  fewest  number  of  dots, 
with  the  good  features  of  the  "  Braille."  The  best 
feature  in  it,  to  my  mind,  is  that  of  having  nearly  half 
the  letters  the  same  as  they  are  found  in  the  original 
Braille.  We  have  experimented  some  with  it,  and 
find  that  a  pupil  understanding  the  old  Braille  can 
read  it  readily  with  little  trouble  and  study ;  but  we 
have  not  given  it  enough  attention  to  justify  a  decided 
opinion  as  to  its  merits. 
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Smith  riodified  Braille. 

•  •  •••••  • 
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•  •          •              •  •          •  •  0  eo 

•           •  •             •  •  mo 
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For  the  past  twelve  years  most  of  the  embossed 
printing  in  the  country  has  been  done  by  the  Ameri- 
can Printing  House  for  the  BHnd,  at  Louisville.  Re- 
ceiving a  subsidy  from  Congress  of  $10,000  a  year,  it 
is  in  position  to  do  much.  The  systems  used  here 
are  the  Combined  type  and  the  New  York  Point. 

Reference  to  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind  suggests  a  consideration  of  the  most  im- 
portant subject  now  agitating  the  minds  of  the  educa- 
tors of  the  blind.  It  will  be  conceded,  I  think,  without 
much  argument,  that  for  general  use  a  point  system  is 
preferable  to  a  system  of  lines.  The  fact  that  it  is  a 
manuscript  system,  possessing  all  the  practical  points 
of  the  other  systems,  which  are  only  adapted  to  print- 
ing, puts  it  in  the  very  first  place.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  are  ready  to  class  all  the  line  systems  as  obsolete  ; 
and  whether  it  be  done  in  the  next  year,  or  the  year 
after,  or  in  the  next  five  years,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  a 
little  time  when  the  work  of  embossed  printing  will 
all  be  done  in  point — either  Braille  or  New  York, 
or  possibly  both.  The  argument  so  often  used  in  fa- 
vor of  the  line  letter,  that  it  takes  up  less  space,  has 
been  met  by  the  adoption  of  an  intelligent  system  of 
contractions.  In  approaching  a  discussion  of  the  two 
systems  of  point  print,  I  desire  at  the  outset  to  estab- 
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lish  beyond  cavil  or  doubt  the  fact  that  the  Missouri 
School  for  the  Blind  was  the  first  institution  in  the 
world — outside  of  the  city  of  Paris — to  recognize  the 
merit  of  a  point  system.  Statements  of  this  character 
coming  from  me  have  heretofore  brought  out  a  wink 
of  the  eve.  a  shruor  of  the  shoulder,  or  other  liorht 
gymnastic  performance,  from  the  representatives  of 
Boston  and  Philadelphia,  who  have  always  seemed 
ready  to  dispute  this  point  with  us. 

In  the  report  of  the  Missouri  School  made  in 
i860,  a  whole  page  is  devoted  to  the  Braille,  which 
had  already  been  regularly  adopted  in  both  the  de- 
partments of  literature  and  music.  It  was  introduced 
direct  from  Paris  by  a  trustee  of  the  school,  Dr.  S. 
Pollak.  In  the  report  of  the  school  made  in  1862,  we  find 
the  following  words  :  '"In  the  prosecution  of  some  of 
the  preceding  studies,  great  advantage  has  been  de- 
rived from  the  use  of  the  system  of  point  writing, 
known  as  the  Braille  type.  It  is  now  used  in  this 
institution  exclusively  in  music,  and  to  a  very  great 
extent  in  spelling  and  etymology,  as  also  in  recording 
brief  facts  orenerallv.  Its  advantao^es  over  anv  of  the 
old  systems  are  obvious,  for  it  enables  the  blind  to 
freely  communicate  with  each  other  by  wTiting.  and  to 
preserve  in  permanent  form  such  data  as  may  be  valu- 
able. In  the  pursuit  of  some  of  the  school  studies,  it 
places  them  nearly  on  an  equality  with  the  seeing. 
The  alphabet  is  so  simple  that  it  may  be  speedily 
learned  by  the  youngest  and  dullest.  It 
will  be  a  great  step  in  the  onward  and  upward  progress 
of  the  blind  in  this  country,  when  their  books  shall  all 
be  printed  in  this  t\'pe.  Speed  the  day  \  ^  -  ^ 
But  it  is  in  music  that  its  excellence  is  especially  mani- 
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fest.  There  the  old  systems  of  notation  have  proved 
practically  a  failure.    ^  The  amount  of  music 

which  we  now  have  in  this  type  would  cost  at  least 
four  hundred  dollars.  If  there  is  anything  that  can 
make  the  blind  independent,  it  is  this  system."  There 
is  much  more  of  the  same  that  I  might  read  you,  but 
I  will  spare  you.  It  all  sounds  as  if  it  might  have 
been  written  yesterday,  instead  of  thirty  years  ago. 

The  Braille  system,  though  introduced  about 
the  year  of  1832,  was  not  adopted  formally  by  the 
institution  at  Paris  till  1854.  It  was  introduced  into 
this  country  through  the  Missouri  School  in  i860.  It 
was  not  introduced  into  England  till  1869.  search- 
ing through  the  old  reports  of  the  eastern  schools, 
with  a  view  of  clearly  establishing  our  claim  to  priority 
in  this  matter,  I  found  that  neither  Boston  nor  Phila- 
delphia were  in  race  with  us.  But  I  did  find  that  our 
friend  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Wait,  of  New  York,  was  our 
closest  competitor.  In  his  report  of  the  New  York 
Institution  of  1866,  after  giving  the  Missouri  School 
credit  for  using  the  Braille  and  condemning  in  a  gen- 
eral way  the  various  systems  of  line  letter,  he  says  : 
''But  the  Braille  system  is  an  excellent  one;  and  inas- 
much as  there  are  already  too  many  systems  of  print- 
ing in  use,  which  difificulty  would  be  magnified  by  the 
introduction  of  another,  it  is  urgent  that  every  institu- 
tion should  be  supplied  with  the  necessary  apparatus, 
so  that  all  pupils  may  be  taught  to  write  it,  in  doing 
which  they  will  learn  to  read  it ;  thus  making  a  de- 
mand for  books  and  music  in  the  only  type  known  at 
present  which  is  available  for  a//  purposes  to  a//  the 
blind.  And  I  would  specially  urge  upon  all  persons 
or  institutions  possessing  facilities  for  printing  for  the 
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blind,  the  importance  of  printing  books  in  the  point 
signs  of  the  Braille  system." 

Such  an  endorsement  is  worth  much,  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  careful  consideration  of  the  advocates 
of  the  New  York  Point. 

The  Braille  system  takes  its  name  from  its  in- 
ventor, Louis  Braille,  a  blind  teacher  in  the  school  at 
Paris.  He  was  not  the  inventor  of  a  point  system, 
however.  Charles  Barbier,  an  officer  in  the  French 
army,  devised  the  first  point  system.  The  cell,  as  we 
term  it,  contained  twelve  points,  in  two  rows  of  six 
each.  The  letters  being  six  dots  long,  the  finger 
could  not  cover  them  all  at  a  single  touch.  No  prac- 
tical use  was  ever  made  of  the  system,  but  it  gave  the 
talented  blind  man  the  idea  upon  which  he  founded 
the  system  that  bears  his  name,  and  through  which  so 
much  has  been  done  for  the  advancement  of  the 
blind. 

He  cut  the  Barbier  cell  in  two,  and  made  the  let- 
ters three  points  long  instead  of  six.  The  original 
Braille,  being  a  French  system,  of  course  contained  no 
"w,"  and  when  it  was  transplanted  to  American  soil 
by  the  Missouri  School  this  letter  had  to  be  supplied. 
The  matter  was  carefully  weighed,  and  it  was  some 
little  time  before  it  was  decided  which  of  two  plans 
would  be  the  better.  Whether  to  substitute  a  'Sv," 
and  let  the  remaining  letters  of  the  alphabet  be  the 
same  as  in  the  original,  or  to  carry  out  the  simple  and 
beautiful  plan  of  adding  two  dots  to  form  the  last  let- 
ters. The  latter  idea  prevailed,  and  the  ''Missouri 
Braille,"  as  it  has  been  sometimes  called,  differs  from 
the  original  in  the  last  three  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
When  the  English  institutions  adopted  the  Braille 
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they  substituted  a  letter  for  ^^w,"  and,  consequently, 
have  the  last  three  letters  of  the  alphabet  the  same  as 
in  the  original,  at  the  expense  of  spoiling  the  method 
upon  which  the  system  is  built.  These  little  differ- 
ences amount  to  nothing.  Our  library,  the  largest 
Braille  library  probably  in  the  country,  contains  books 
printed  in  both  systems,  and  our  pupils  suffer  no  in- 
convenience in  reading  either  readily. 

In  comparing  the  Braille  and  New  York 
Point  systems,  I  shall  not  tax  your  patience  with  a 
review  of  the  old  arguments  that  have  been  used  so 
long,  but  briefly  refer  to  the  principal  points.  I  as- 
sume that  the  only  object  we  can  have,  in  advocating 
one  system  over  the  other,  is  a  desire  to  do  what  we 
conscientiously  conceive  to  be  the  best  for  the  blind  ; 
and  to  ask  a  careful  comparison  of  the  two  systems, 
and  give  each  a  fair  trial  is  the  utmost  that  can  be 
asked.  And  as  an  advocate  of  the  Braille  print  for 
all  purposes,  I  ask  each  of  you  who  has  not  already 
done  so  to  study  the  two  systems,  read  the  arguments 
that  have  been  made  for  each,  and  then  choose.  The 
advocates  of  the  New  York  Point  are  very  prone 
to  quote  an  officer  of  the  Missouri  School  who  made  a 
comparison  of  the  two  systems  at  Indianapolis  in  1872, 
and  concluded  by  recommending  the  New  York 
Point.  The  facts  in  that  case  are  simply  these : 
When  the  New  York  Point  was  heralded  over  the 
country  as  a  great  improvement  on  the  Braille,  and 
the  faults  of  the  line  letter  pointed  out  at  the  same 
time,  the  new  schools  of  the  West  had  not  used  a 
point  print  of  any  kind,  and  took  up  the  New  York 
Point  on  its  general  recommendation,   and  not  be- 
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cause  the  two  systems  had  been  compared,  and  the 
New  York  Point  found  to  be  the  best.  As  many 
of  the  New  York  styles  are  adopted  in  the  west  as  be- 
ing the  latest  and  best,  it  soon  became  the  fashion  to 
use  New  York  Point ;  and  the  Missouri  people  are 
nothing  if  not  fashionable,  and  the  new  point  system 
was  adopted  by  the  school  in  St.  Louis.  I  say 
adopted,  because  it  was  ordered  that  the  Braille  be  set 
aside  and  the  new  point  substituted.  It  was  not  a 
case  of  comparison  of  the  two  systems  ;  it  was  clearly 
and  plainly  an  abandonment  of  the  Braille  and  a  sub- 
stitution of  the  New  York  Point.  It  was  not  a 
case  of  contest.  No  one  objected.  Pupils  and  teach- 
ers alike  had  been  told  so  often  of  the  wonderful  ad- 
vantages of  the  new  system,  all  of  which  they  believed, 
that  with  one  accord  and  with  perfect  good  will  all  be- 
gan to  use  it.  A  great  pile  of  slates  were  secured, 
and  the  Missouri  School  was  in  the  height  of  fashion 
with  the  latest  New  York  style.  After  using  the 
New  York  Point  for  some  time,  it  was  found  that 
it  did  not  meet  expectations,  and  at  the  risk  of  being 
considered  out  of  style  it  was  laid  aside  and  the 
Braille  taken  up ;  and  while  the  officer  alluded  to 
was  advocating  the  New  York  Point  at  Indianapo- 
lis, the  paraphernalia  of  that  system  that  was  to  revo- 
lutionize printing  for  the  blind  had  been  sold  to  the 
ragman,  and  the  old  Braille  more  firmly  established 
than  ever.  The  new  point  system  was  dropped  sim- 
ply because  it  was  found  to  be  deficient  in  many  re- 
spects, especially  in  music. 

I  desire  to  compare  the  two  systems  only  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  and  to  that  end  illustrate  each  : 
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The  New  York  Point  was  designed  as  an  improve^ 
ment  on  the  Braille  ;  but  to  improve  the  Braille — 

"To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily, 
To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet, 
To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 
Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper  light 
To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish, 
Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess." 

In  comparing  the  two  systems  of  music,  it  will  be 
seen  at  a  glance  that  the  Braille  starts  out  with  a 
great  advantage,  by  having  a  single  character  repre- 
sent both  the  name  and  the  value  of  the  note,  w^hile 
two  characters  are  necessary  in  New  York  Point; 
and  a  careful  comparison  of  the  two  systems  in  detail 
will  show  similar  advantages  throughout. 

The  very  essence  of  written  music  consists  in  the 
name  of  the  note,  its  value  or  length,  and  its  position 
on  the  staff.  These  three  features  belong  to  each  note, 
and  without  any  one  of  them  the  note  is  meaningless. 
Writing  music  simply  means  the  proper  use  of  these 
three  things,  in  connection  with  embellishments  in  the 
way  of  characters  to  represent  various  modes  of  expres- 
sion, manner  of  execution,  etc.,  and  while  the  printed 
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music  for  the  blind,  especially  that  in  Braille,  is  often 
loaded  with  these  characters,  many  of  them  are  not  nec- 
essary, and  in  fact  good  music  may  be  written  with  but 
few  of  them. 

As  already  pointed  out,  these  three  elements,  the 
name  of  the  note,  its  value,  and  its  position,  are  repre- 
sented in  Braille  by  two  simple  characters,  while  in 
New  York  Point  three  are  required.  A  careful 
comparison  shows  that  the  advantage  of  the  New 
York  Point,  in  saving  space  in  literature,  is  wholly 
lost  in  music ;  in  fact  the  Braille  takes  much  less 
space. 

The  simple  system  of  forming  the  letters  from  a 
set  of  ten,  holds  good  in  the  system  of  music.  The 
base  is  the  eighth  note.  A  dot  to  the  lower  right 
makes  the  quarter  notes.  A  dot  to  the  lower  left 
makes  the  half  notes.  Two  dots  to  the  eighth  notes 
make  the  whole  notes.  The  same  character  that 
represents  the  whole  note  represents  the  sixteenth  ; 
that  representing  the  half  note  the  thirty-second,  and 
so  on. 

The  using  of  one  character  to  represent  two 
things  causes  no  confusion.  No  one  who  has  any 
knowledge  of  music  could  make  a  mistake. 

A  comparison  of  the  two  literary  systems,  as  here 
represented,  will  convince  any  one  of  the  simplicity  of 
the  Braille.  The  first  ten  characters  are  so  simple 
that  a  child  can  learn  them  in  a  few  minutes,  and  as 
the  remaining  letters  are  made  by  adding  one  or  two 
dots  to  these,  the  whole  system  is  simplicity  itself ; 
again  each  letter  has  its  own  cell,  the  cells  being  sep- 
arated by  a  space.     In  learning  the  New  York  Point 
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the  child  has  to  learn  twenty-six  arbitrary  characters 
not  separated  by  a  uniform  space  :  it  being  necessary 
for  him  to  recollect  in  each  case  whether  he  finished 
the  last  letter  on  the  rig-ht  or  left  side  of  the  division 
bar.  This  is  not  a  great  inconvenience  to  older  pupils, 
but  for  young  children  the  system  is  difticult  to  learn. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  New  York  Point 
saves  much  space  —  variously  estimated  from  lo  to 
75  per  cent.  I  believe  about  i8  per  cent,  a  fair  fig- 
ure. If  we  make  extensi\-e  use  of  sio-ns.  in  which  the 
Braille  is  so  rich,  this  advantage  is  largely  over- 
come. As  to  tangibility,  there  is  really  no  difference. 
i\Iv  observation  has  been,  that  o-ood  readers  in  either 
system  acquire  about  the  same  speed. 

As  already  indicated,  the  only  way  to  determine 
which  svstem  is  the  best  is  to  tr\-  both.  This  has 
been  done  lately  in  a  number  of  the  schools  that  here- 
tofore used  one  system  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  : 
and.  if  we  except  Philadelphia,  which  supplanted  the 
Braille  literar}-  s}-stem  with  the  Xew  York  Point, 
retaining  the  Braille  music  system  as  the  best,  the 
change  has  been  in  every  case  from  Xew  York  Point 
to  Braille.  The  recent  action  of  the  Illinois  school 
is  strikinorlv  sis^nihcant.  Manv  years  ao-o  I  beo^an 
making  a  pocket  Braille  slate,  which  was  so  conven- 
ient and  cheap  that  the  old  form  was  discarded  at 
once  in  our  school,  and  the  small  slate  used  altogether. 
I  have  noticed  with  no  little  pride  that  the  form  has 
become  almost  universal  in  the  United  States.  This 
little  slate  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  pupil  of  the  Illinois 
school,  who  showed  it  to  his  class  mates.  The  novelt}* 
of  it  attracted  some  attention,  and  soon  the  pupils  of 
that  school  began  to  use  it.  and  of  course  the  Braille 
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system.  As  soon  as  it  was  discovered  that  the  Braille 
was  being  used  in  the  school,  the  superintendent,  who 
was  thoroughly  conscientious  in  the  matter,  forbid  its 
use,  and  the  slates  were  confiscated  as  fast  as  they 
were  found.  But  the  seed  had  been  sown,  and  the 
superiority  of  the  Braille  had  been  established  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  the  blind  of  Illinois.  \Mien  Mr.  F". 
H.Hall  assumed  charge  of  that  school,  two  years  ago, 
he  found  the  Xew  York  Point  the  established  system  : 
and  from  conversations  with  him  about  that  time  I  plain- 
ly saw  that  he  had  a  predilection  for  it.  He  had  heard 
something  about  the  Braille,  however,  and  determined 
to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  it.  This  he  did 
in  a  fair,  impartial  way,  calling  to  his  aid  his  best 
teachers  and  pupils.  The  result  was  an  unqualified 
endorsement  of  the  Braille,  especially  for  music. 

In  many  of  the  schools  where  the  Xew  York 
Point  is  used  for  literar}'  work,  the  Braille  is  used  for 
music.  This  using  of  two  systems  is  a  straw  that 
shows  ver}'  plainly  which  way  the  wind  is  blowing.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  schools  using  the  two  s}-stems 
claim  for  the  X'ew  York  Point  great  superiority  over 
the  Braille  for  literarv  work  :  but  as  lonor  as  books  can 
be  had  for  nothing  in  the  New  York  Point,  and  Braille 
books  must  be  paid  for  and  imported,  we  will  find 
schools  clinging  to  the  former  :  but  when  the  Ameri- 
can Printing  House  for  the  Blind  begins  the  printing 
of  books  in  Braille,  which  I  believe  it  will  soon  do.  an 
institution  using  two  point  systems  will  be  a  thing  of 
the  past.  I  believe  that  many  of  the  schools  are  not 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  literature  to  be  had  in  Braille 
is  larger  to-day  than  that  in  Xew  York  Point  is  apt  to 
be  in  the  next  twenty  years  :  and  with  almost  every 
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printing  house  for  the  bhnd  in  the  world  printing 
Braille,  and  a  single  institution  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  printing  New  York  Point,  the  result  can  be 
easily  foreshadowed. 

The  character  of  the  work  done  in  London  and 
Paris  is  of  the  highest  order,  especially  in  printing 
music.  The  list  of  music  includes  so  much  of  the  ro- 
mantic and  classical  that  little  more  is  to  be  desired  in 
that  direction. 

Ten  years  ago  it  looked  as  if  the  Xew  York  Point 
was  to  drive  the  Braille  from  the  country,  except  in  a 
few  schools  like  that  at  St.  Louis,  where  the  merits  of 
the  system  were  too  well  understood  to  permit  of  any- 
thing being  used  as  a  substitute.  But  a  wonderful  re- 
action has  set  in  during  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
and  mv  prediction  made  ten  years  ago.  at  the  expense 
of  being  considered  just  a  little  unbalanced,  that  the 
Braille  would  yet  be  the  popular  system  of  the  coun- 
try, seems  about  to  be  realized ;  and  whether  the  Xew 
York  Point  people,  who  have  been  so  strongly  backed 
in  all  their  efforts  to  force  that  system  to  the  front  by 
the  American  Printino-  House  for  the  Blind — the  onlv 
institution  through  which  books  can  be  had  free  of 
cost,  and  upon  which  the  younger  schools  with  limited 
means  are  almost  entirely  dependent  for  their  supply 
of  embossed  matter — are  willing  to  admit  or  not  that 
the  Braille  is  becoming  more  and  more  popular  each 
day.  the  tide  will  soon  overtake  them,  and  it  will  be  a 
case  of  climbing  aboard  the  Braille  craft,  and  amid  the 
strains  of  sweet  music  and  the  waving  of  flags,  enjoy- 
ing a  sail  over  the  smooth  waters,  or  clinging  to  the 
broken  spars  of  ignorance  and  fancied  security,  and 
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going  down  to  the  deep  sea  with  the  powerful  New 
York  Point  under  tow. 

The  poHcy  of  the  New  York  Point  people  to  pre- 
vent the  publication  of  books  in  Braille  by  the  Ameri- 
can Printing  House  for  the  Blind  —  making  might 
right ;  throwing  every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
a  consummation  of  this  end  —  cannot  be  pursued 
much  longer.  I  believe  that  a  spirit  of  fairness,  if 
nothing  else,  will  call  for  matter  in  that  type — enough, 
at  least,  upon  which  to  form  a  basis  of  comparison — 
and  this  is  all  the  Braille  contingent  asks.  Put  out 
matter  in  both  systems,  to  be  had  without  cost ;  let  the 
schools  use  both  for  a  while,  and  we  have  no  fear  of 
the  result.  I  appeal  to  the  trustees  of  the  Printing 
House  to  do  this.  Let  the  one-sided  policy  that  has 
prevailed  so  long  be  put  aside ;  consider  the  wonder- 
ful vitality  of  the  Braille  under  the  most  unfavorable 
circumstances ;  be  willing  to  meet  its  advocates  as 
brothers  in  the  work,  just  as  honest,  just  as  earnest, 
and  probably  just  as  intelligent  as  you.  This  looks  to 
me  like  a  fair  proposition,  and  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  I 
believe  it  will  be  granted.  The  fight  is  now  to  a  decis- 
ion. If  the  New  York  Point  is  superior  to  the  Braille 
in  most  respects,  the  Braille  will  have  to  go.  If  the 
Braille  is  much  superior,  the  New  York  Point  will 
have  to  go.  If  both  possess  advantages — one  in  one 
direction,  the  other  in  another — both  will  be  used. 
The  question  must  be  settled,  and  it  can  be  done  only 
by  a  comparison  of  the  two  systems  in  actual  work. 
The  sooner  it  is  settled  the  better,  and  the  action  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Printing  House  can  do  much  to 
expedite  matters. 
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President's  Report. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Jan.  i,  1895. 

Hon.  Wm.  J.  Stone, 

Gover7ior  of  Missouri: 

The  Board  of  Managers  for  the  Missouri  School 
for  the  BHnd  submits  this,  its  Nineteenth  Biennial 
Report,  for  the  consideration  of  the  General  Assembly. 

New  Site. 

In  our  last  report  we  called  attention  to  the 
necessity  for  providing  a  new  site  and  building  for  the 
school,  and  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission for  this  purpose  and  for  the  sale,  when  it 
could  be  done  to  advantage,  of  the  property  now  used 
by  us. 

No  action  was  taken  by  the  legislature,  and  the 
necessity  has  now  become  urgent.  The  new  Union 
Station  has  been  opened  just  six  blocks  south  of  our 
building,  and  a  constant  tide  of  traffic  is  rushing  by 
us  on  four  sides,  increasing  the  hazard  to  our  pupils 
when  passing  on  the  streets,  and  destroying  the  clean- 
liness and  quiet  so  essential  for  their  happiness  and 
welfare. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  advance  of  the  busi- 
ness territory  of  the  city  within  the  next  two  years 
may  make  our  present  property  untenable  for  our 
purposes. 
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The  danger  of  being  forced  out  is  aggravated  by 
the  growing  difficulty  of  securing  a  suitable  site  for  a 
reasonable  amount  of  money.  The  institution  should 
be  located  in  the  midst  of  from  two  to  ten  acres  of 
ground,  but  so  that  all  the  advantages  of  the  city  would 
be  easily  accessible,  and  such  sites  are  no  longer 
numerous.  To  meet  these  needs  we  urgently  renew 
our  former  recommendations  : 

1 .  That  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
be  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  a  new  site  and 
erection  of  new  buildings  for  this  school  in  the  city  of 
St.  Louis. 

2.  That  the  property  now  occupied  by  the  school 
be  sold  when  it  can  be  advantageously  done ;  and  that 
the  proceeds  of  such  sale,  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  new 
site  and  buildings,  should  there  be  such  excess,  be 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  to  be 
used  in  permanent  improvements  in  the  future. 

3.  That  a  commission  be  appointed  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  purchase  such  site,  direct  and  control 
the  erection  of  the  new  buildings,  and  negotiate  the 
sale  of  the  property. 

Appropriations  for  Ordinary  Expenses. 

The  last  appropriation  was  fifty-nine  thousand 
dollars.  With  the  aid  of  receipts  for  sale  of  products 
of  the  shop,  etc.,  amounting  to  $581.20,  we  have 
closed  our  two  years  with  a  balance  of  $284.02. 

We  ask  for  the  following  appropriations : 

Pay  of  officers,  including  teachers  and  employes  ;^25,ooo  00 

Support  and  education   34iOOo  00 

$59,000  00 
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Special  Tax  Bill. 


In  July,  1893,  ^  special  tax  bill  amounting  to 
$2,114.09  was  presented  to  us.  This  was  for  the  im- 
provement of  Morgan  Street  in  front  of  the  school. 
No  appropriation  has  been  made  for  this  purpose  by 
the  General  Assembly,  and  we  were  consequently 
without  means  or  authority  to  act.  The  work  was  well 
done  and  was  done  under  a  city  ordinance. 

The  matter  is  submitted  for  your  consideration. 


The  following  tables  will  show  the  use  that .  has 
been  made  of  our  funds,  and  a  comparison  of  our  ex- 
penses with  those  of  similar  schools : 


Recapitulation. 


New  site  and  buildings  

Ordinary  expenses,  two  years 
Special  tax  bill  


^150,000  00 
59,000  00 
2,114  09 


General  Financial  Exhibit. 


Table  I. 


APPROPRIATIONS. 


For  support  . 
For  pay  rolls. 


^34,000  00 
25,000  00 


Petty  receipts  by  Superintendent 


■^59,000  00 
581  20 


Total  resources 


.^59,581  20 


EXPENDITURES. 


For  support 
For  pay  rolls 


^34,070  37 
25,226  81 


^59,297  18 


Balance  January  i,  1895 


$284  02 
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Table  II. 


MONTHLY  EXPENSES.  — 1893-94. 


SUPPORT. 

PAY-ROLL. 

TOTAL. 

January  

$1,912 

16 

$1,501 

66 

$3,413  82 

February  

2,007 

17 

1,313 

66 

3,320  83 

March  

1,087 

25 

1,161 

66 

2,248  91 

April   

2,521 

47 

1,328  66 

3,850  13 

May  

1,328  86 

1,128 

66 

2,457  52 

June  

1,259 

63 

1,743 

66 

3,003  29 

August  

888 

03 

812 

33 

1,700  36 

September  

1,243 

25 

353 

00 

1,596  25 

October  

1,457 

60 

1,179 

66 

2,637  26 

November  

1,132 

32 

1,119 

66 

2,251  98 

December  

1,478 

23 

1,594 

66 

3,072  89 

Total 

$16,315 

97 

^13,237 

27 

^20             2  A 

1894. 

January   

$1,911 

74 

$1,219 

66 

;^3,i3i  40 

February  

1,309 

09 

1,094 

66 

2,403  75 

1,033 

24 

1,075 

66 

2,108  90 

April  

1,341 

01 

1,195 

66 

2,536  67 

May  

1,035 

58 

1,135 

66 

2,171  24 

June  

1,576  91 

1,745 

28 

3,322  19 

July  

1,121 

89 

488 

66 

1,610  55 

August  

309 

33 

340 

66 

649  99 

September  

1,410 

37 

356 

66 

1,767  03 

October  

1,144 

28 

1,175 

66 

2,319  94 

November  

2,744 

93 

1 ,080 

66 

3,825  59 

December  

2,816  03 

1,080 

66 

3,896  69 

Total  

^17,754 

40 

$11,989  54 

^29,743  94 
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Table  III. 

COMPARISON  OF  EXPENSES  OF  1893-94  WITH 
FORMER  YEARS. 


AVERAGE  FOR 
12  YEARS. 

1893. 

1894. 

$  7,971 

39 

$  7,680 

87 

$  7,970 

07 

2,971 

35 

1,731 

01 

I  ,000 

38 

jxciuriiibiiiiig  

1,075 

43 

1,014 

32 

2,  180 

38 

Coal  

912 

85 

1,054 

87 

826 

65 

Gas   

41 

373 

53 

350 

59 

Dry  Goods,  etc  

946 

68 

924 

64 

1,237 

68 

Music  Dept  

393 

01 

230 

73 

776 

71 

Work  Dept  

644 

20 

460 

70 

338 

96 

Drugs,  etc  

124 

50 

445 

50 

209 

30 

Stationery &Printing 

492 

56 

628 

95 

514 

30 

Cash  Expenditures.. 

1,279 

29 

1,781 

65 

1,743 

38 

Pay-Rolls   

10, 181 

15 

13,237 

27 

11,989 

54 

$27,222 

82 

^29,553 

24 

^29,743 

94 

Table  IV. 

TABLE  OF  COMPARATIVE  PER  CAPITA  EXPENSE. 


as 

CJ5 

  CO 

1  i 

<^  i=. 

CO 

  as 

C3 

<=>  "a. 

<= 

03 

l2  a. 

ONE  YEAR. 

ea 

S.  <^ 

z= 

CD  as 

C2.  CO 
C2.  C3 

  ca 

03 

=3  . 
CO  ^ 

o_ 

0  1 — 

1   OS 

Ohio  

205 

$  22,700 

$  32,300 

$  55,000 

$  106 

$  157 

^263 

Iowa  

143 

14,178 

17,822 

32,000 

99 

124 

223 

Pennsylvania.. 

167 

24,008 

32,492 

56,500 

143 

194 

337 

New  York  City 

204 

27,795 

40,840 

136 

200 

336 

Boston  

142 

29,707 

24,165 

53,872 

209 

I  70 

379 

Tennessee 

100 

6,000 

14,000 

20,000 

60 

140 

200 

Texas  

155 

I  7,000 

24,000 

41,000 

109 

156 

265 

New  York  State 

128 

18,186 

22,814 

41,000 

142 

193 

335 

Illinois  

220 

22,810 

56,270 

70,014 

103 

214 

317 

Maryland  

91 

10,900 

14,000 

24,900 

119 

153 

272 

Michigan  

77 

8,758 

14,242 

23,000 

113 

185 

298 

Wisconsin 

91 

10,718 

18,209 

29,027 

117 

200 

317 

Missouri   

105 

I  I  ,840 

14,089 

25,929 

112 

.  134 

246 
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The  accompanying  report  of  the  Superintendent 
gives  account  of  the  advances  that  have  been  made  in 
lightening  the  burden  the  bHnd  must  bear,  in  enlarg- 
ing the  field  of  music  and  literature,  and  in  opening  a 
new  and  remunerative  avocation  for  them. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the 
devotion  of  the  of^cers  of  the  school  to  their  noble 
work.  Respectfully, 

Ben  Blewett, 
President  Board  of  Managers. 


Superintendent's  Report. 


Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  ) 
January  ist,  1895.  ' 

Hon,  Board  of  Managers  : 

Gentlemen  : — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your 
consideration,  and  for  the  information  of  the  Governor 
and  General  Assembly,  the  Nineteenth  Biennial  Report 
of  this  school.  In  the  early  years  of  the  school  the 
reports  were  made  annually,  and  hence  the  discrep- 
ancy between  the  actual  age  of  the  school  and  the  age 
indicated  by  the  title  of  this  report.  The  school  was 
founded  in  1851,  the  act  of  incorporation  having  been 
approved  February  27th,  and  is  therefore  about  to 
enter  its  forty-fifth  year  and  not  its  thirty-ninth. 

The  biennial  period  now  closing  has  been  one  of 
the  most  profitable  in  the  history  of  the  school ;  not 
alone  in  the  special  direction  of  good  work  accom- 
plished in  the  classes  of  the  several  departments,  but 
in  everything  that  goes  to  make  up  a  good  school. 
Our  facilities  for  imparting  instruction  have  been  much 
improved,  and  there  has  been  manifested  among  both 
teachers  and  pupils  a  zeal  and  interest  that  have  been 
productive  of  the  best  results.  Never  have  the  efforts 
of  the  teachers  been  so  well  directed,  and  never  have 
the  pupils  as  a  body  responded  so  promptly. 
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Under  these  conditions  the  school  has  progressed 
steadily  towards  that  goal  of  perfection,  which,  though 
never  to  be  reached,  ought  alwa3^s  to  be  sought.  In 
this  onward  march  we  have  but  kept  pace  with  the 
advancing  columns  of  progress  and  improvement, 
whose  measured  tread  resounds  through  every  avenue 
of  intellectual  effort,  and  the  result  of  whose  labors  is 
plainly  stamped  on  the  face  of  the  times. 

It  was  my  pleasure,  in  the  Eighteenth  Biennial 
Report  of  the  school,  to  notice  the  improvements  that 
had  been  made  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  education 
of  the  blind ;  and  a  consideration  of  these  improve- 
ments led  to  the  assertion  that  ''In  no  department  of 
instruction  during  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years  has 
there  been  as  much  improvement  as  in  the  instruction 
of  the  blind."  A  single  invention,  made  and  opera- 
ted since  the  publication  of  that  report,  leads  to  the 
additional  assertion  that  within  the  past  two  years 
more  advancement  has  been  made  in  the  education  of 
the  blind  than  during  the  past  ten. 

The  limited  supply  of  books  and  their  great  cost, 
due  to  the  fact  that  little  or  no  advancement  in  the 
method  of  book-making  had  been  made  in  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  were  discouraging ;  and  those  who  had 
given  the  subject  most  serious  consideration  were 
compelled  to  admit  that,  without  some  better  method 
of  printing,  the  supply  of  books  must  continue  limited 
and  the  cost  beyond  the  mean's  of  most  blind  persons. 
At  this  important  juncture  the  Braille  stereotype- 
maker  was  invented,  and  the  problem  that  had  for  many 
long  years  engrossed  the  attention  of  all  true  friends 
of  the  blind  was  solved. 
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Health  of  the  School. 

At  the  time  of  submitting  the  last  report,  two  years 
ago,  there  prevailed  in  St.  Louis  and  elsewhere  an 
epidemic  of  typhoid  fever,  from  which  the  school  suf- 
fered much.  Twenty-two  cases  developed  in  our 
midst.  Many  of  the  pupils  went  to  their  homes,  to 
return  later  in  the  term,  and  the  school  work  was 
seriously  interrupted ;  in  fact,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
school  could  not  be  put  in  its  previous  good  condition 
for  a  long  time  ;  but  with  the  convalesence  of  those 
who  had  been  sick,  a  return  of  many  who  went  home, 
and  a  determination  on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and 
pupils  to  make  up  for  time  lost,  the  school  soon  as- 
sumed its  usual  condition,  and  the  general  result  of 
the  work  of  the  term  was  good  to  a  most  surprising 
degree.  And,  in  this  connection,  I  desire  to  express 
to  the  teachers  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  zeal  and 
good  judgment  that  they  displayed  in  that  hour  of 
trial ;  and  to  the  pupils,  my  appreciation  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  applied  themselves  to  their  duties, 
and  kept  the  discipline  at  its  usual  high  standard. 
Up  to  those  days  of  darkness,  from  the  earliest  years 
of  the  school,  the  health  of  the  pupils  had  been  a  mat- 
ter of  common  comment.  One  would  suppose  that 
from  the  enfeebled  condition  of  many  blind  children, 
the  reasons  for  this  condition  being  perfectly  plain, 
that  the  health  of  a  school  like  ours  would  not  be  up 
to  the  standard ;  but  I  know  of  no  place  where  as 
many  children  are  congregated  where  the  health  is  so 
uniformly  good ;  and  for  the  past  two  years  the  pre- 
vious good  record  in  this  direction  has  been  beaten. 
Our  hospital  rooms  are  locked  for  months  at  a  time ; 
and  minor  troubles,  as  well  as  serious  ones,  have 
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been  less  frequent.  The  services  of  the  physician  are 
rarely  needed. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  building  and  prem- 
ises is  the  best,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  management 
is  a  guarantee  that  it  will  continue  so. 

Literary  Department. 

Little  need  be  said  in  this  report  concerning  this 
department.  Its  management  has  been  in  the  same 
hands  for  several  years,  and  the  methods,  though  lit- 
tle changed,  have  been  carried  out  more  thoroughly 
and  with  most  satisfactory  results.  The  course  for 
the  past  two  yeafs  has  embraced  the  elementary 
branches,  as  well  as  those  of  a  high  school  course. 
The  purpose  of  this  department,  an  "  intellectual  gym- 
nasium,^' has  been  carried  out  with  much  care,  and 
with  abundant  success.  The  efforts  of  the  teachers 
have  in  nearly  all  cases  been  seconded  by  a  desire 
to  do  the  best  work  possible ;  and  the  department 
stands  to-day  upon  a  higher  plane  of  intellectual  ad- 
vancement than  ever.  The  necessity  of  a  good  liter- 
ary education  is  more  generally  recognized  by  our 
pupils.  Formerly  many  of  those  who  had  special 
talent  in  the  direction  of  music,  or  other  specialty^ 
were  prone  to  consider  time  given  to  literary  pursuits, 
after  a  certain  point  had  been  reached,  as  so  much 
time  lost.  They  failed  to  see  the  importance  of  any 
kind  of  work  that  did  not  bear  directly  upon  their 
special  line  of  labor.  There  has  been  a  decided 
change,  and  a  good  literary  education  is  considered 
not  only  desirable,  but  necessary.  We  have  but  to 
consider  the  success  of  the  graduates  of  the  school 
to  convince  us  of  the  importance  of  literary  work  at 
school.    It  has  not  been  the  best  musician  or  other 
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specialist  who  has  been  most  successful ;  but  the  best 
musician  or  other  specialist  who  has  received  a  good 
literary  education.    The  young  man  or  woman  who 
speaks  and  writes  bad  English,  or  shows  illiteracy  in 
all  things  but  his  or  her  specialty,  is  handicapped 
to  a  great  degree.    A  good  literary  education  is  fre- 
quently an  open  sesame^  especially  in  communities 
where  the  specialist  has  the  best  opportunities  for  his 
talents,  and  where  the  reward  for  his  services  is  the 
largest  and  surest.  The  teacher  of  piano  who  can  stand 
on  an  equal  footing  with  his  patrons,  will  always  receive 
consideration  before  one  who,  though  a  better  musi- 
cian, shocks  the  senses  of  educated  persons  by  his 
ignorance  of  the  rules  of  grammar  and  rhetoric,  or  by 
his  want  of  knowledge  concerning  matters  of  history 
and  science.    Few  of  the  pupils  of  the  school  engage 
in  teaching  literature  or  kindred  matters  after  gradu- 
ating ;  and  it  is  a  common  feeling  while  at  school  that 
some  specialty  outside  of  the  literary  department  must 
be  chosen  and  developed.    Sometimes  this  specialty 
is  music ;  sometimes  handicraft ;  but  in  every  case 
where  a  choice  is  made  the  fact  should  never  be  over- 
looked that  unless  the  course  in  the  literary  depart- 
ment is  faithfully  followed  an  important  adjunct  to 
specialty  w^ork  is  neglected. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  but  few  of  our  grad- 
uates engage  in  literary  pursuits  after  leaving  school. 
To  the  blind  person,  the  income  from  other  lines  of 
labor  seems  surer,  and  the  work  ahead  less  irksome. 
Persons  who  see  underestimate  the  capacity  of  in- 
telligent and  educated  blind  persons  to  teach  and 
manage.  Many  of  the  district  schools  of  the  country, 
too  often  in  charge  of  teachers  whose  education  is  ex- 
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ceedingly  limited,  would  be  more  serviceable  to  the 
children  who  attend  them  in  the  hands  of  some  of  our 
intelligent  literary  graduates.  While  I  do  not  advo- 
cate the  wholesale  employment  of  blind  persons  in 
schools  for  the  blind,  for  here  their  usefulness  is  more 
limited  than  elsewhere,  I  candidly  admit  that  in  certain 
lines  of  work  they  are  superior  to  those  who  see ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  blind  persons  should  not  be 
just  as  successful  among  seeing  persons  teaching  lit- 
erature as  teaching  music.  There  are  five  of  our 
graduates  employed  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
school,  and  it  is  nothing  more  than  Justice  to  them  to 
state  that  for  faithful  and  effective  work  performed 
they  are  worthy  the  highest  commendation  ;  and,  given 
an  opportunity  in  any  community  not  prejudiced  against 
them  on  account  of  their  blindness,  I  believe  they  would 
be  as  suceessful  there  as  here. 

Department  of  flusic. 

"My  little  boy  Willie  has  wonderful  talent  for 
music."  This  is  about  the  usual  introduction  of  a 
new  pupil  by  a  fond  parent,  who,  because  the  little 
fellow  can  whistle  a  few  tunes  or  play  them  on  an  ac- 
cordion, believes  that  the  genius  of  a  Bach,  a  Beetho- 
ven or  a  Wagner  lies  concealed  in  him,  ready  for  an 
opportunity  to  show  itself. 

The  common  fallacy  that  all  blind  children  are  mu- 
sical has  been  exploded  often  only  to  reappear  thor- 
oughly repaired  and  ready  for  duty  with  the  next  ar- 
rival. That  the  percentage  of  musicians  among  the 
blind  is  greater  than  among  the  seeing,  admits  of  no 
argument ;  but  it  is  due  solely  to  the  fact  that  a  greater 
percentage  of  blind  persons  are  put  in  a  position  to 
acquire  a  musical  education.    Many  an  accountant 
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who  stands  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  a  day  at  a  desk  for 
a  salary  that  scarcely  supports  him  and  his  family 
might  have  shone  with  great  brilliancy  in  the  galaxy 
of  musical  stars,  and  might  have  filled  his  coffers  to 
overflowing,  had  an  opportunity  been  given  for  the 
discovery  and  development  of  the  musical  genius 
within  him.  Many  a  mechanic  at  the  bench,  whose 
weekly  pay  but  makes  him  comfortable,  might  have 
charmed  the  ear  of  the  musical  world  as  a  first  tenor, 
and  risen  to  genuine  fame,  had  the  inclination  and  fi- 
nances of  his  parents  combined  to  give  the  merry  mu- 
sical child  an  opportunity  for  study.  Because  the 
pursuit  of  music  is  pleasing,  and  because  its  study 
opens  an  easy  and  attractive  way  of  making  a  livelihood, 
it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  both  the  blind  child  and  the 
parent  should  consider  it  the  most  important  factor  in 
school  life ;  and  after  years  of  weary  trial  and  failure, 
it  often  happens  that  neither  is  ready  to  admit  the 
true  state  of  affairs,  but  rather  blame  the  school  for 
not  developing  a  talent  that  never  existed — for  not 
making  a  shining  light  of  material  through  whose 
parts  a  luminous  ray  never  strayed. 

Fortunately,  these  cases  do  not  occur  often.  A 
large  majority  of  the  pupils  of  the  school  have  decided 
talent  for  music,  and  under  the  direction  of  our  splen- 
did corps  of  teachers  in  that  department  are  making 
rapid  and  substantial  progress.  The  department  of 
music  was  never  more  useful  to  the  school.  After 
some  changes  and  experimenting,  we  have,  I  believe, 
solved  the  problem,  and  are  in  better  position  than 
ever  to  give  our  pupils  a  thorough  practical  musical 
education. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  in  June,  1893,  Prof. 
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W.  Malmene,  for  three  years  at  the  head  of  the  piano 
department,  and  Prof.  Richter,  in  charge  of  the  de- 
partment of  orchestral  instruments,  resigned.  At  the 
close  of  the  term  in  June,  1894,  Miss  Clyde  Rhodes, 
teacher  of  piano  for  four  years  in  the  girls'  depart- 
ment, decided  to  give  up  teaching  altogether,  and 
severed  her  connection  with  the  school.  These  vacan- 
cies have  been  acceptably  filled  in  the  appointment  of 
Miss  Eva  Grant,  Mrs.  Jennie  Davis,  and  Prof.  Thos. 
H.  Sims. 

The  pipe  organ  in  the  chapel,  built  for  us  nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  is  still  in  good  condition.  The 
Miller  grand  piano  used  in  the  chapel  for  the  same 
length  of  time  became  so  badly  worn  as  to  necessitate 
complete  renovation  or  renewal.  The  proposition  of 
the  makers  to  replace  the  old  instrument  with  a  new 
one  for  a  very  small  consideration  was  accepted.  The 
new  instrument  has  been  in  use  several  months,  and 
seems  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  other  when  new. 
Two  of  the  pianos  in  general  use  for  practising,  after 
many  years  hard  usage  became  so  badly  out  of  repair 
as  to  be  of  little  service  to  the  school.  These  have 
been  replaced  by  two  large  Vose  pianos,  this  make 
having  given  us  satisfaction  heretofore.  The  orchestra 
is  larger  and  more  complete  than  formerly.  The  se- 
lections mastered  show  careful  study  and  practice. 
As  at  present  constituted  it  consists  of  the  following 
instruments  :  First  violin,  3  ;  second  violin,  i  ;  viola, 
I  ;  cello,  I  ;  bass,  i  ;  f^ute,  i  ;  clarinet,  2  ;  cornet,  2  ; 
trombone,  i  ;  and  drums. 

In  concluding  a  notice  of  the  department  of  music 
I  append  a  copy  of  the  programme  of  our  last  public 
concert.    I  do  this,  not  because  this  particular  pro- 
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gramme  is  better  than  others  we  have  rendered,  but 
simply  for  the  reason  that  it  will  aid  in  giving  readers 
an  idea  of  the  work  we  are  doing. 

PART  I. 

1.  Overture — "  Caliph  of  Bagdad,"      -  -  Boildieu 

Orchestra. 

2.  Reading — "  Aunt  Maria  at  the  Musee," 

Dolly  Whitton. 

3.  Piano  Duet — "  Merry  War,"  -  -  Strauss 

Laura  Eisner  and  Maud  Endicott. 

4.  Violin  Solo — "  5th  air  varied,"  -  -  Dancla 

Filmore  Dutro. 

5.  Piano  Solo — "  Polonaise,"     -  .  -  Epstein 

Cora  Montgomery. 

6.  Cornet  Duet — "  I  Would  that  a  Single  Word,"  Mendelssohn 

Hannah  Schaefer  and  Arthur  Wallace. 

^  f^z.  "  Farewell  to  the  Woods," 

7.  Chorus —  \ 
Vb, 


Alpine  Shepherd's  Song, 
PART  II. 

I.  March — "  I  du  Soci," 


Bonner 


2.  Reading- 


Mattini 

Carleton 
Moskowski 


Orchestra. 
Benedict  Arnold," 

John  Carr. 

3.  Piano  Quartet — "  Valse  Brilliante,' 
Kate  McCormack,  Ida  Pickett,  Jennie  Goodin,  Edith  Cook. 

4.  Piano  Duet — "  Rhapsodic  Hongroise,  No.  2,"  Liszt 

Oscar  Gempp  and  Hamilton  Oglesby. 

5.  Quartet — Intermezzo — "  Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  Mascagni 

ist  and  2d  Violin,  Organ  and  Piano. 
Oscar  Gempp,  Filmore  Dutro,  Cora  Montgomery,  C.  Bailey. 

6.  Vocal  Duet—  ^  ^'     Sweet  is  the  Morning  Breeze,"  Pinsuti 


r a.  " 


The  Wanderer's  Night  Song," 

Rubinstein 

Mary  Newman  and  Cora  Montgomery. 

7.  Piano  Solo—"  Polka  de  la  Reine,"    -  -  -  Rajf 

Charles  Bailey. 

8.  Chorus — "  Morning  Invitation,"        -  -  Vrazie 
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Under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Chas.  M.  Heil,  piano 
tuning  and  repairing  is  taught.  This  is  a  very  im- 
portant branch  of  the  work  in  the  department  of  mu- 
sic. The  boys  become  quite  proficient  in  the  work^ 
and  the  educated  hand  and  ear  make  them  especially 
adapted  to  it.  The  usual  repairs  needed  on  a  piano 
are  readily  made  by  them,  and  their  tuning  has  stood 
the  test  in  various  ways. 


The  Kindergarten. 


The  kindergarten,  under  the  same  direction  for  a 
number  of  years,  has  fully  maintained  its  excellent 
standard.  Our  work  in  this  department  must  neces- 
sarily differ  from  the  work  done  in  kindergartens  for 
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seeing  children ;  and  in  the  early  days  of  our  kinder- 
garten the  problem  was  what  to  do  to  adapt  the  work 
to  blind  children.  In  some  directions  we  have  modi- 
fied, in  some  we  have  eliminated,  and  in  others  we 
have  amplified ;  and  we  feel  that  the  department  is  as 
useful  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it  to  the  little  ones  in  the 
school.  Good  work  in  the  kindergarten  saves  not  a 
little  trouble  when  the  other  departments  are  reached. 
It  not  only  exercises  the  hands  and  fingers,  a  most 
important  consideration  as  far  as  blind  children  are 
concerned,  but  it  cultivates  methodical  habits  that  en- 
able them  to  do  their  work  all  through  the  school 
course  more  systematically,  and  therefore  with  less 
effort. 

The  Work  Department. 

In  the  boys'  work  department  the  principal  trade 
taught  is  that  of  broom  making.  After  many  faithful 
experiments  it  has  been  found  that  no  trade  is  so  well 
adapted  to  blind  boys.  It  can  be  thoroughly  mastered, 
does  not  require  a  very  expensive  outlay  for  machinery 
and  material,  and  the  product  is  an  article  of  steady 
demand.  All  our  boys  are  required  to  go  to  the  shop 
and  learn  a  trade.  Some  who  make  a  specialty  of 
music  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  learning  it ;  but  it 
frequently  answers  a  good  purpose,  when  the  demand 
for  a  musician's  services  is  limited  and  board  bills  are 
becoming  due.  The  trade  of  making  brushes  has 
about  been  abandoned,  it  having  proven  with  us  of 
but  little  value. 

In  connection  with  broom  making  we  have  intro- 
duced mop  making.  This  trade  of  itself  would  amount 
to  but  little,  for  the  profit  is  small,  but  being  easily 
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learned,  and  requiring  little  or  no  machinery,  becomes 
a  fairly  acceptable  adjunct.  Cane  seating  chairs  is 
also  taught.  Like  the  trade  of  mop  making,  it  is  of 
little  value  in  itself.  The  length  of  time  required  to 
do  the  work  and  the  small  income  from  it  make  it  of 
secondary  importance.  The  Sloyd  work,  introduced 
two  years  ago,  has  proven  a  complete  success.  The 
readiness  with  which  many  of  the  boys  handle  differ- 
ent tools  and  the  product  of  their  efforts  in  various 
branches  of  carpentry  and  joining  are  all-convincing 
that  this  is  a  useful  branch  of  work.  It  is  a  pleasing 
diversion,  and  prepares  the  boys  for  useful  work  in 
many  directions.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  teach  a 
trade,  but  simply  the  use  of  tools. 

Good  as  the  girls'  work  department  has  been,  it 
is  better  now. 

floral  and  Religious  Influences. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  management  to  throw 
around  all  the  pupils  a  wholesome  moral  and  religious 
influence ;  and,  that  we  may  know  just  how  to  start  in 
each  case,  a  written  statement  from  the  parent  or 
guardian  is  secured  stating  what  the  desire  of  such  pa- 
rent or  guardian  may  be  in  the  selection  of  a  church. 
The  influence  of  no  one  church  is  allowed  to  predomi- 
nate, and  any  attempt  at  proselyting,  either  by  mem- 
bers of  the  household  or  by  visitors,  is  speedily  and 
effectively  dealt  with.  Our  duty  to  the  child  here  is 
our  duty  to  the  parent  at  home,  and  we  recognize  the 
fact  that  we  have  no  right  to  surround  a  pupil  here 
with  a  religious  atmosphere  not  acceptable  to  the  peo- 
ple at  home.  Proximity  to  many  of  the  churches  of 
different  denominations  gives  the  pupils  the  opportu- 
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nity  to  attend  the  church  of  their  choice,  and  it  is  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception  that  they  avail  them- 
selves of  such  opportunity.  There  are  no  formal  reli- 
gious exercises  held  in  the  school,  and  we  do  not  in- 
vite ministers  to  preach  in  our  chapel ;  though  they 
are  cordially  welcomed  at  the  school  at  any  time  to 
visit  their  own  members.  This  plan  has  worked  ad- 
mirably. It  gives  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  re- 
ligious freedom,  and  at  the  same  time  prevents  any- 
thing of  a  sectarian  or  denominational  character.  The 
library  contains  copies  of  the  Bible  and  other  religious 
books  in  both  Braille  and  Line  Letter ;  and  these  are 
accessible  to  the  pupils  at  all  times.  By  means  of  the 
stereotype-maker  we  print  the  Sunday-school  lessons 
each  week.  These  are  not  only  for  the  use  of  the 
school,  but  are  distributed  throughout  the  country. 
At  the  evening  roll-call  each  day,  the  Bible  is  read,  a 
selection  of  popular  hymns  sung,  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer  chanted.  On  Saturday  and  Sunday  evenings 
there  is  a  prayer-meeting  among  the  girls,  conducted 
by  themselves  in  the  usual  manner  of  such  gatherings. 
On  Saturday  afternoon  there  is  a  similar  meeting 
among  the  boys. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  there  is  a  Sunday-school 
held  in  the  Chapel,  at  which  the  usual  course  is  pur- 
sued. All  these  exercises  are  thoroughly  non-sectar- 
ian and  attendance  is  purely  optional ;  but  the  inter- 
est displayed  at  these  meetings  shows  a  deep-rooted 
religious  enthusiasm  perfectly  devoid  of  meddlesome 
fanaticism  and  wholesome  to  a  marked  degree.  The 
teachers  of  the  school  are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
members  of  orthodox  churches.    Catholic,  Presbyte- 
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rian,  Methodist,  Baptist  and  other  denominations  are 
represented ;  but  in  all  there  is  a  spirit  of  true  Christ- 
ian liberality  that  eminently  fits  them  for  counsellors  of 
the  young. 

When  a  pupil  of  the  school  expresses  a  desire  to 
join  a  certain  church,  the  consent  of  the  parent  or  guar- 
dian is  first  secured  before  such  a  step  is  taken.  This 
rule  is  well  understood  in  the  school,  and  there  has 
never  been  any  disposition  to  violate  it.  The  pupil 
who  cannot  see  the  propriety  of  such  a  rule  is  not  cap- 
able of  deciding  for  himself  the  serious  and  impor- 
tant matter  of  church  membership. 

The  moral  training  of  the  pupils  is  what  an  intel- 
ligent and  refined  corps  of  officers  can  make  it.  No 
opportunity  is  ever  lost  to  teach  the  pupils  that  the 
moral  training  is  even  more  important  than  the  intel- 
lectual or  physical.  The  following  words  from  the  late 
report  of  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Short,  Superintendent  of  the 
Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Jacksonville,  111.,  are  so  fit- 
ting that  I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  them  here : 

"  Habits  of  order,  punctuality,  respect,  duty,  right  and  rev- 
erence are  of  incalculable  value  in  every  life,  and  essential  to  good 
citizenship.  Any  school  or  system  of  education  that  fails  in  pro- 
moting these  virtues,  and  permanently  fixing  them  in  the  charac- 
ter, has  signally  failed  in  that  which  is  fundamental  in  true  educa- 
tion. And  all  this  priceless  fruitage  may  and  should  be  secured 
without  the  formal  teaching  of  religion  in  any  technical  or  sec- 
tarian sense — forms  of  instruction  that  should  never  be  introduced 
in  any  school  under  state  control  and  support. 

' '  Herein  lies,  in  a  very  large  measure,  the  opportunity  and  duty 
of  all  those  entrusted  with  any  part  of  the  instruction  of  the  blind. 
Many  of  them  come  with  very  incorrect  ideas  upon  these  matters 
— often  with  vicious  tendencies  strongly  developed,  requiring 
constant  and  firm  discipline  to  maintain  becoming  deportment. 
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An  education  that  comprises  only  a  reasonable  understanding  of 
these  matters  of  moral  conduct,  unaccompanied  with  no  more 
than  a  meagre  intellectual  equipment,  insures  better  promise  of 
satisfactory  citizenship  than  the  richest  mental  and  manual  ac- 
quisitions without  them.  The  state  can  never  be  indifferent  to  the 
moral  character  of  its  citizens,  and  state  schools,  within  the  lines 
indicated,  should  seek  to  develop  and  foster  the  virtues  named — 
order,  punctuality,  respect,  duty,  right  and  reverence." 

Department  of  Physical  Culture. 

In  this  department  a  great  amount  of  progress  has 
been  made  since  the  last  report.  Our  former  compe- 
tent instructor,  Mr.  Wm.  Reichholdt,  found  his  busi- 
ness cares  too  numerous  and  exacting  to  permit  him 
to  remain  with  us,  and  at  the  opening  of  school  in 
September,  1893,  Mr.  Henry  F.  Wiederbush  took 
charge.  The  course  has  varied  some,  but  we  still 
claim  one  of  the  best  equipped  gymnasiums  and  one 
of  the  most  competent  instructors  to  be  found  in  any 
school  for  the  blind  in  the  country.  The  instructor 
spent  several  years  in  special  preparation  for  work  of 
this  kind,  and  is  familiar  with  the  subjects  of  Anatomy, 
Physiology  and  Hygiene.  He  is  therefore  able  to  put 
the  work  on  a  scientific  basis  ;  and  the  exercises  have 
become  something  more  than  hap-hazard  work  in 
muscle-building,  and  the  cultivation  of  a  capacity  and 
desire  to  execute  gymnastic  feats  of  a  startling  charac- 
ter, attended  with  more  or  less  risk  and  danger.  The 
boys  are  taken  through  a  course  with  all  the  appara- 
tus, including  the  horse,  bars,  ladders,  rings,  etc.,  and 
many  of  them  become  quite  graceful  and  agile.  They 
also  take  a  course  in  calisthenics  and  marching  that 
has  given  them  a  better  carriage  and  developed  a 
steady,  elastic  step.    The  girls  take  the  light  appa- 
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ratus  only,  and  devote  more  time  to  calisthenics  and 
marching.  The  improvement  with  them  has  been 
marked.  As  intimated  already,  the  teacher  in  this  de- 
partment is  a  specialist ;  and  in  this  connection  I  wish 
to  state  that  all  our  teachers  are  specialists,  as  in 
work  among  the  blind  they  should  be.  Our  teachers 
of  music  teach  music  only ;  our  teachers  of  literature, 
literature  only ;  our  kindergarten  teacher,  nothing  but 
kindergarten ;  the  teacher  of  elocution,  nothing  but 
elocution  ;  and  so  on. 

The  plan  followed  in  some  schools  of  having 
teachers  do  various  kinds  of  work,  in  no  sense  related, 
cannot  be  productive  of  the  best  results.  Two  con- 
tests have  taken  place  during  the  past  year  in  the 
gmynasium,  between  classes  of  boys  and  girls.  The 
first  time  the  girls  won  easily,  and  confident  of  their 
ability  to  win  again  were  much  surprised  when  they 
were  defeated  by  the  boys.  The  exercises  in  these 
contests  were  witnessed  by  a  number  of  the  friends 
of  the  school,  and  were  thoroughly  enjoyed. 

The  Domestic  Department. 

This  department,  under  the  supervision  of  Mrs. 
Jennie  Dunscombe,  is  in  good  running  order.  The 
dormitories  of  the  pupils  are  most  comfortably  sup- 
plied. The  beds  are  furnished  with  a  woven  wire  bot- 
tom, an  elastic  felt  mattress,  the  most  comfortable  and 
durable  we  have  seen,  and  an  abundance  of  substan- 
tial bed  clothing,  that  is  changed  and  aired  regularly. 
The  table  fare  is  wholesome  and  sufficiently  varied. 
Only  the  best  articles  of  food  are  purchased,  and  these 
are  prepared  and  served  in  a  proper  manner. 

With  the  introduction  recently  of  a  new  laundry 
plant,  the  work  in  that  department  is  well  done. 
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Recreation  and  Holidays. 

Several  hours  each  day  are  enjoyed  by  the  pupils 
in  recreation.  The  yards  are  frequented  in  good 
weather,  and  the  large  halls  and  sitting-rooms  when 
the  weather  is  bad.  Many  out-door  and  in-door 
games  are  understood,  and  hours  not  employed  in 
study  are  pleasantly  spent. 

Two  days  during  the  school  term  are  appropriately 
celebrated  :  Thanksgiving,  and  the  School  Anniversary, 
February  27th.  Upon  these  occasions  the  pleasures  of 
the  day  are  concluded  with  an  entertainment  in  the 
chapel,  from  which  those  who  are  not  members  of  the 
household  are  rigorously  excluded.  A  long  and  varied 
programme,  prepared  by  a  committee  from  the  pupils 
themselves,  consisting  of  dialogues,  declamations,  vo- 
cal and  instrumental  musitf,  is  rendered  jointly  by  the 
officers  and  pupils.  These  entertainments  are  events 
in  the  school  year.  They  are  anticipated  with  no 
small  degree  of  pleasure,  and  enjoyed  most  heartily 
by  all.  By  excluding  those  not  members  of  the  school 
family  a  most  refreshing  and  invigorating  abandon 
prevails,  and  pupils  who  falter  at  the  idea  of  appear- 
ing in  public  take  part  with  much  zest,  and  wear  away 
that  feeling  of  diffidence  and  excitement  that  often 
overcomes  the  beginner. 

We  continue  our  school  work  during  the  Christ- 
mas holidays,  the  time  being  devoted  principally  to 
reading  and  reviewing.  Pupils  may  go  to  their  homes 
if  they  wish  ;  but  a  large  majority  remain  at  the  school. 
There  are  many  in  the  school  living  at  quite  a  distance, 
who  cannot  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  go 
home,  and  a  week  or  ten  days  respite  from  regular 
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work  would  be  anything  but  enjoyable.  Entertain- 
ment is  furnished  on  two  evenings  of  the  week  by 
talented  friends  of  the  school  living  in  the  city.  The 
general  policy  of  the  school  is  to  eschew  holidays,  for 
blind  children  with  nothing  to  do  are  objects  of  sym- 
pathy indeed. 

A  Field  for  Experiment. 

An  experiment  in  a  comparatively  new  direction 
is  now  being  made  in  this  city  by  Dr.  Hans  Froelich. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  scientific  massage  is  not 
only  an  important  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  many 
diseases,  but  is  one  of  the  most  reliable  elements  of 
diagnosis.  The  practiced  hand  and  educated  touch 
can  detect  diseased  tissue  when  the  eye  would  fail. 
Many  diseases,  such  as  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Hys- 
teria, Neurosis  and  St.  Vitus'  Dance,  that  yield  slowly 
to  the  effects  of  medicine,  are  rapidly  benefited  and 
frequently  cured  by  scientific  manual  massage  ;  and 
with  an  increased  number  of  operators,  the  poor  in  the 
hospitals  and  at  home  will  be  able  to  secure  the  bene- 
fit of  this  treatment.  An  office  and  operating  rooms 
have  been  established  in  the  city,  and  a  few  of  our 
graduates  have  been  under  instruction  for  several 
months.  The  results  already  obtained  are  most  en- 
couraging. This  work  is  to  be  open  to  both  young 
men  and  young  women  ;  the  latter  to  be  taught  by  a 
skillful  lady  assistant.  General  theoretical  instruction 
is  first  given  ;  and  this  is  followed  by  operations  of  the 
instructor  upon  the  bodies  of  the  pupils,  who  then  be- 
gin work  upon  the  teacher.  After  a  certain  degree  of 
dexterity  is  acquired,  the  pupils  treat  each  other  for  a 
time  and  then  are  ready  for  work  on  the  sick  body. 
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For  a  time  poor  persons  who  are  unable  to  pay  will  be 
selected ;  and  after  successful  work  for  a  while  on  this 
class  of  patients,  they  will  be  permitted  to  assist  with 
paying  patients  received  at  the  office,  at  all  times  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  instructor,  and  they  will  be 
paid  a  certain  per  cent,  of  their  earnings.  When  stu- 
dents have  given  every  evidence  that  they  can  do  the 
w^ork  without  any  supervision,  they  will  be  sent  out  on 
regular  visits  to  patients  throughout  the  city. 

Massage  treatment  in  the  hands  of  unskilled  and 
unscrupulous  persons  has  been  much  abused  ;  so  much 
so  that  the  name  has  become  in  the  minds  of  most 
persons  synonymous  with  charlatanism  and  fraud ;  and 
the  task  of  restoring  it  to  its  merited  position  of  im- 
portance is  not  an  easy  one.  In  many  parts  of  Europe, 
especially  in  Switzerland  and  France,  and  in  some 
parts  of  Asia,  notably  in  Japan,  massage  work  is 
largely  in  the  hands  of  the  blind,  who  practice  it  intel- 
ligently and  scientifically.  The  highly  educated  sense 
of  touch  makes  the  blind  especially  adapted  for  work 
of  this  ^ind,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  most  successful  with  it.  Scientific  massage  to- 
day is  largely  a  matter  of  luxury,  and  only  the  wealthy 
can  enjoy  it.  Skillful  manipulators  are  exceedingly 
scarce,  and  the  demand  for  them  steady  and  unsatis- 
fied. That  this  is  an  open  and  legitimate  field  for  the 
blind,  admits  of  no  argument.  That  there  is  an  unan- 
swered demand  for  scientific  massage,  is  evidenced  by 
the  dearth  of  the  same  in  hospitals  and  resorts  for  in- 
valids, or  by  the  frequent  resort  to  mechanico-thera- 
peutics,  which,  while  beneficial,  does  not  compare  in 
efficiency  with  the  work  of  the  human  hand.    That  in- 
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telligent  blind  persons  can  become  successful  opera- 
tors, is  patent  to  the  minds  of  those  most  familiar  with 
their  work.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  careful  sorting  is 
necessary. 

Not  every  intelligent  blind  person  can  make  a 
successful  massage  worker,  no  more  than  every  intel- 
ligent blind  person  can  make  a  successful  musician. 
There  are  persons,  blind  as  well  as  seeing,  who,  by 
the  exercise  of  certain  habits,  are  unfit  for  such  work. 
The  tobacco-chewer,  for  example,  whose  system  is 
reeking  with  the  poison  of  nicotine,  and  the  warp  and 
woof  of  whose  clothing  is  a  harbor  for  deadly  fumes, 
has  no  right  to  thrust  his  presence  upon  one  who,  al- 
ready enfeebled  by  disease,  is  doubly  sensitive  to  the 
torture  of  contact  with  additional  debilitating  condi- 
tions. The  disposition  and  character  of  the  person  en- 
gaging in  this  work  should  also  be  a  matter  of  careful 
study ;  and  the  rules  for  the  selection  of  those  who  are 
to  become  trained  nurses  ought  to  apply  with  double 
significance  here. 

Book=naking  for  the  Blind. 

As  intimated  already  in  this  report,  a  compara- 
tively recent  invention  has  cheapened  the  process  of 
making  books  for  the  blind,  and  in  a  sense  revolution- 
ized that  important  branch  of  work.  This  is  the 
"  Braille"  stereotype-maker,  invented  by  Prof.  Frank 
H.  Hall,  of  Illinois.  It  was  my  pleasure,  in  a  former 
report,  to  call  attention  to  the  Hall  "  Braille"  writer, 
a  most  valuable  instrument.  By  means  of  it  a  person 
is  enabled  to  print  much  more  rapidly  than  with  the 
old-style  slate.  This  instrument  is  made  for  printing 
on  paper  only ;  but  out  of  it  grew  the  stereotype- 
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maker,  used  for  printing  on  sheets  of  metal,  from 
which  numberless  copies  on  paper  can  be  cheaply  and 
rapidly  made.  Viewed  from  our  standpoint  as  educa- 
tors of  the  blind,  no  invention  for  half  a  century  has 
been  so  useful.  In  fact,  no  invention  since  that  of  the 
Braille  system  by  Louis  Braille  will  compare  with  it  in 
importance.  The  most  important  question  that  has 
enoraored  the  attention  of  the  educators  of  the  blind 
has  been  for  years  that  of  book-making  ;  and  a  virtual 


BRAILLE  WRITER. 


acknowledgment  that  the  old  plan  of  making  stereo- 
tvpe  plates  should  be  continued  was  discouraging,  to 
say  the  least.  The  prices  charged  for  books  by  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  for  the  past 
fifteen  years,  as  shown  by  their  printed  catalogues, 
have  remained  practically  the  same,  showing  that  there 
has  been  no  decided  improvement  in  its  methods. 
Wherever  or  whenever  the  matter  of  book-making 
has  been  under  discussion,  this  one  great,  constant, 
persistent  fact,  that  stereotyping  for  embossed  work  is 
a  very  expensive  process,  has  stared  us  in  the  face. 
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The  fact  was  so  apparent  that  the  point  was  seldom 
debated.    In  reports,  verbal  or  otherwise,  of  printing- 
establishments  for  the  blind  we  have  been  told  over 
and  over  again  that  until  some  cheaper  and  more  rapid 
plan  of  making  stereotype  plates  was  devised  that 
embossed  plates  would  continue  expensive ;  and  for 
years  we  looked  for  some  Alexander  to  "  cut  the  Gor- 
dian  knot"  of  our  trouble,  and  give  us  a  new  method. 
The  knot  has  been  cut ;  and  through  the  clouds  of 
doubting  a  ray  of  light  is  streaming  that  will  cheer 
the  hearts  of  the  blind  in  every  land,  and  lessen  to  a 
wonderful  degree  the  labors  of  their  instructors.  In 
making  comparison  between  the  work  of  this  valuable 
instrument  and  that  of  the  old  process,  I  am  compelled 
to  curb  a  desire  to  speak  forcibly  and  at  length,  and 
to  content  myself  with  a  mere  glance  at  the  matter^ 
for  were  but  half  the  truth  told  it  would  seem  like  ex- 
aggeration and  misrepresentation.    The  step  from  one 
to  the  other  is  so  great  that  one  can  hardly  compre- 
hend it.    Plates,  costing  before  from  fifty  cents  to  one 
dollar,  can  be  made  by  the  new  process  for  ten  cents ; 
and  the  difference  in  quality  of  print  is  decidedly  in 
favor  of  the  latter.    These  plates  are  made  on  sheet 
brass,  copper  or  zinc ;  and  they  are  not  only  fully 
equal  to  plates  made  in  the  old  way,  but  are  practically 
indestructible.    The    instrument   for    making  these 
plates  was  put  into  our  school  nearly  two  years  ago, 
and  has  been  operated  by  one  of  our  blind  girls  ;  and 
though  physically  frail  she  made  during  the  last  school 
term  twenty-two  hundred  plates,  from  which  valuable 
books  and  lessons  have  been  printed.  These  machines 
can  be  operated  as  successfully  by  blind  persons  as  by 
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persons  who  can  see  ;  and  their  adoption  at  the  Amer- 
ican Printing  House  for  the  BHnd  will  afford  intelligent 
graduates  of  our  schools  an  opportunity  for  employ- 
ment. Several  of  these  machines  are  now  in  opera- 
tion in  schools  for  the  blind  in  this  country  and  Europe, 
and  one  has  recently  been  sent  to  Japan. 


THE  PUNCTOGRAPH. 


The  punctograph,  a  recent  invention  for  writing 
•embossed  matter,  is  a  very  useful  instrument  in 
schools  using  both  systems  of  point  print.  Both 
Braille"  and  ''New  York  Point"  can  be  made 
with  it  without  any  change  of  its  parts.  In  schools 
using  the  ''Braille"  only  it  is  not  so  useful,  for- the 
"Hall-Braille"  writer  is  more  rapid,  and  has  other 
advantages. 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

Before  speaking  of  this  venerable  and  valuable 
concern,  I  wish  to  quote  the  law  of  Congress  creating 
the  splendid  fund  that  has  been  used  by  this  institu- 
tion since  1879  : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled: 
I.  That  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars, 

•out  of  money  in  the  United  States  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
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priated,  be  and  hereby  is  set  apart  as  a  perpetual  fund  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  the  Education  of  the  Blind  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  through  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

II.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
is  hereby  directed  to  hold  said  sum  in  trust  for  the  purpose  afore- 
said. And  it  shall  be  his  duty,  upon  the  passage  of  this  act,  to 
invest  said  sum  in  United  States  interest-bearing  bonds,  bearing 
interest  at  four  per  cent.,  of  the  issue  of  July,  1870,  and  upon 
their  maturity  to  reinvest  their  proceeds  in  other  U.  S.  interest- 
bearing  bonds,  and  so  on  forever. 

III.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
is  hereby  authorized  to  pay  over  semi-annually  to  the  Trustees  of 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  located  in  Louisville, 
Ky.,  and  chartered  in  1858  by  the  legislature  of  Kentucky,  upcn 
the  requisition  of  their  president,  countersigned  by  their  treasurer, 
the  semi-annual  interest  upon  the  said  bonds,  upon  the  following 
conditions : 

I.  The  income  upon  the  bonds  thus  held  in  trust  for  the 
education  of  the  blind  shall  be  expended  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
American  Printing  House  each  year  in  manufacturing  and  furnish- 
ing embossed  books  for  the  blind  and  tangible  apparatus  for  their 
instruction.  And  the  total  amount  of  such  books  and  apparatus 
so  manufactured  and  furnished  by  this  income  shall  each  year  be 
distributed  among  all  the  public  institutions  for  the  education  of 
the  blind  in  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  upon  the  requisition  of  the  superintend- 
ent of  each,  duly  certified  by  its  board  of  trustees.  The  basis  of 
such  distribution  shall  be  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  all  the 
public  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  to  be  authenti- 
cated in  such  manner  and  as  often  as  the  Trustees  of  the  said 
American  Printing  House  shall  require  ;  and  each  institution  shall 
receive,  in  books  and  apparatus,  that  portion  of  the  total  income 
of  said  bonds,  held  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  as  is  shown  by  the 
ratio  between  the  number  of  pupils  in  that  institution  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind  and  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  all  the  pub- 
lic institutions  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  which  ratio  shall  be 
computed  upon  the  first  Monday  in  January  of  each  year. 
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2.  No  part  of  the  income  from  said  bonds  shall  be  expended 
in  the  erection  or  leasing  of  buildings. 

3.  No  profit  shall  be  put  on  any  books  or  tangible  apparatus 
for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  manufactured  or  furnished  by  the 
Trustees  of  said  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  located 
in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  the  price  put  upon  each  article  so 
manufactured  or  furnished  shall  only  be  its  actual  cost. 

4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  the  authority  to  withhold  the  income  arising  from  said 
bonds  thus  set  apart  for  the  education  of  the  blind  of  the  United 
States  whenever  he  shall  receive  satisfactory  proof  that  the  Trus- 
tees of  said  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  located  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  are  not  using  the  income  from  these  bonds 
for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  in  the  public  institutions  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind  of  the  United  States. 

5.  Before  any  money  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Amer- 
ican Printing  House  for  the  Blind  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States,  the  treasurer  of  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  shall  execute  a  bond,  with  two  approved 
sureties,  to  the  amount  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  conditioned 
that  the  interest  so  received  shall  be  expended  according  to  this 
law  and  all. amendments  thereto,  which  shall  be  held  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  renewed 
every  two  years. 

6.  The  superintendents  of  the  various  public  institutions  for 
the  education  of  the  blind  in  the  United  States  shall  each,  ^-x  iJ'^V/^, 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  located  in  the  city  of  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

IV.  That  the  trustees  of  said  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind  shall  annually  make  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  a  report  of  the  items  of  their  expenditure  of  the 
income  of  said  bonds  during  the  year  preceding  their  report,  and 
shall  annually  furnish  him  with  a  voucher  from  each  public  insti- 
tution for  the  education  of  the  blind,  showing  that  the  amount  of 
books  and  tangible  apparatus  due  has  been  received. 

V.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 
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The  principal  features  of  this  law  are  the  provis- 
ions for  a  Board  of  Trustees,  a  yearly  fund  of  $io,- 
ooo.oo,  and  certain  conditions  under  which  this  fund  is 
to  be  expended. 

Three  Hall  stereotype-makers,  operated  by  intelli- 
gent, vigorous  blind  men  or  women,  can  easily  keep  pace 
as  far  as  plate-making  is  concerned  with  the  Ameri- 
can Printing  House  for  the  Blind  operating  in  the  old 
way ;  and  as  we  have  been  assured  so  often  by  those 
who  ought  to  know,  that  this  is  the  expensive  part  of 
making  embossed  books,  the  new  method  ought  to 
cheapen  the  process  very  materially.  From  the  follow- 
ing copy  of  a  pay-roll  (June,  1894),  taken  at  random 
from  the  books  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  one  can  readily  judge  of  the  expense  of  various 
parts  of  the  work  done  there.  This  pay-roll  bears  out 
the  statement  so  often  made,  that  plate-making  is  the 
expensive  feature ;  and  when  we  consider  carefully  a. 
comparison  of  the  amount  of  money  expended,  or  the 
number  of  books  turned  out,  we  are  ready  to  believe 
almost  any  statement  touching  the  expense  of  making 
books  in  embossed  print : 

[see  table  on  next  page.] 
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AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
Voucher  for  Wages  for  the  Month  Ending  June  30,  1894. 


NAMES 


B.  B.  Hunton  

Owen  McCann  .. 

John  Tierney  

Dan'l  Heffernan. 
Hannah  A.  Babcock 

Annabel  Murray  

Susie  Wolfington  

Julia  Ford  

Georgia  Wigginton 

Jas.  McCann  

Rosa  Shea  

Nelly  Kenney  

Kate  Murray  

Mary  Kelly  


IN  WHAT  CAPACITY 


RATE  OF  PAY 


Per  Month 


Supt  

Forman  

Pressman  .. 
Stereotyper 
Point  Music  Writer 
Compositor 

Compositor  113  pp  at  30c 
Compositor|8i  pp  at  30c,  26  pp  at  22JC 
Compositor  92  pp  at  30c 
Binder... 


^58  35 
85  00 
75  00 
60  00 
37  50 
45  00 


Day 


TIME  EMPLOYED 


Months 


Days 


Binder. 
Binder. 
Folder. 
Folder 


50  00 


35  00 


^o  83i 


50 
50 


24 


24 
24 


TOTAL 


$  58  35 
85  00 
75  00 
60  00 
112  00 
45  00 
33  90 
28  80 
27  60 
50  00 
20  00 
35  00 
12  00 
12  00 

^655  15 


This  pay-roll  runs  through  each  month  of  the 
year,  the  work  being  carried  on  through  the  summer 
months  as  well  as  during  the  school  term. 

The  high  standing  of  the  officials  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  is  a  guarantee  that  the 
large  sum  of  money  expended  by  it  in  the  last  fifteen 
years  ($150,000.00  from  Congress  alone)  has  been 
honestly  handled  ;  and  the  small  showing  for  such  an 
outlay  is  due  directly  to  the  old  methods  that  have 
been  followed.  In  view  of  the  statements  made,  we 
would  suppose  that  by  this  time  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  would  be  equipped  with  a  number 
of  the  new  stereotype-makers ;  but,  incredible  as  it 
may  seem,  there  are  none  of  these  instruments  there, 
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and  the  same  old  slow  and  expensive  process  is  fol- 
lowed. As  a  member  ex-officio  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  that  institution,  and  as  a  friend  of  the  blind,  I 
protest  against  this  wanton  extravagance,  and  demand 
that  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  either 
devise  some  means  by  which  the  New  York  Point  sys- 
tem can  be  as  cheaply  and  rapidly  printed  as  the  Braille 
can,  or  abandon  the  system. 

There  have  appeared  for  a  period  of  two  years  in 
the  periodicals  devoted  to  the  interest  of  the  blind, 
notices  of  a  forthcoming  machine  by  which  the  New 
York  Point  could  be  printed  as  the  Braille  is  now 
printed  ;  but  as  yet  no  such  machine  is  being  put  into 
successful  operation  at  Louisville.  The  fact  that  books 
have  been  recently  printed  there  containing  a  mixture 
of  New  York  Point  and  Line  Letter,  and  the  further 
fact  that  the  foremost  supporters  of  the  New  York 
Point  system  advocate  such  a  mixture,  are  evidences 
that  the  old  type-setting,  molten  metal  processes  will 
be  continued.  Why  does  this  institution  continue  this 
slow  and  expensive  system  when  there  is  a  better  one 
at  hand  ?  Simply  because  a  war  has  been  declared 
against  the  Braille,  and  no  compromise  will  be  made 
with  it  till  the  last  ditch  has  been  crossed.  From  the 
attitude  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
toward  the  Braille,  one  would  suppose  that  the  system 
is  some  new-fangled  idea  that  has  very  recently  been 
evolved  from  the  mind  of  some  irresponsible  visionist, 
and  not  worthy  consideration  at  the  hands  of  intelli- 
gent people.  I  will  not  indulge  my  inclination  to  go 
into  a  discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  sys- 
tems, for  it  would  simply  be  old  straw  threshed  over 
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and  over ;  but  a  brief  look  at  the  position  of  the  Braille 
is  not  out  of  place. 

This  system  was  invented  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury ago.  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  American 
schools,  is  to-day  universal  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Wherever  the  educational  interests  of  the  blind  are  con- 
sidered, whether  in  America  or  Japan,  England  or 
Australia,  Egypt  or  France,  the  Braille  is  the  system 
used.  Almost  without  exception,  every  printing  house 
for  the  blind  in  the  world  uses  the  Braille,  and  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  stands,  "  soli- 
tary and  alone.*'  as  the  only  institution  using  the  New 
York  Point. 

The  literary  code  of  different  nations  must  of 
course  differ.  A  literary  Braille  used  in  Russia 
would  not  do  in  England  :  nor  the  code  of  Turkey 
answer  in  Germany ;  but  the  apparatus  for  making 
Braille  in  one  country  can  be  used  in  any  other  ;  and 
in  the  universal  language  of  music  the  Braille  is  the 
same  the  world  over.  ]\Iusic  printed  at  St.  Peters- 
burg is  just  as  useful  in  our  school  as  that  printed 
at  Jacksonville,  111.,  ninety  miles  away;  and  music 
printed  in  this  school  would  be  perfectly  intelligible  to 
blind  musicians  in  Italy.  More  than  this,  the  amount 
of  music  already  printed  in  Braille  and  accessible  to 
the  blind  over  the  world  is  vast,  of  an  excellent 
character,  and  being  added  to  at  a  most  rapid  rate. 
A  number  of  the  schools  of  the  country,  though  wed- 
ded to  the  New  York  Point  idol,  have  been  compelled 
by  the  reasonable  demands  of  their  school  exigencies 
to  adopt  the  Braille  system  for  music.  Some  of  the 
schools  for  the  blind  in  America,  entitled  to  a  share  of 
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the  congressional  subsidy  fund,  and  having  no  use  for 
matter  in  the  New  York  Point  system,  have  sent  plates 
made  on  the  Hall  stereotype-maker  to  Louisville,  with 
the  idea  that,  inasmuch  as  the  expensive  part  of  the 
work  had  been  done,  books  could  be  had  for  a  slight 
expense.  In  this  we  have  been  mistaken.  We  have 
been  charged  just  as  much  as  though  the  entire  work 
had  been  done  there.  Books  for  which  we  have  been 
charged  one  dollar  did  not  cost  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  near  that  amount.  This  is  not  only 
an  imposition,  but  a  plain  violation  of  the  law  (Art. 
III.,  sec.  3).  When  the  law  creating  this  fund  was 
passed.  Congress  had  no  idea  that  the  fund  would  be 
used  simply  to  propagate  a  particular  system,  not  un- 
derstood by  thousands  of  blind  persons  in  the  country, 
and  not  used  in  any  department  of  school  work  by 
many  of  the  oldest,  largest  and  best  schools  for  the 
blind  in  the  land. 

According  to  a  late  report  of  the  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind  there  were,  a  short  time  ago, 
3,600  blind  persons  under  instruction  in  the  thirty- 
five  schools  for  the  blind  entitled  to  a  part  of  the  sub- 
sidy fund.  In  four  schools  alone  (Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania,  Illinois  and  Missouri),  where  the  New 
York  Point  is  used  for  no  purpose  whatever,  twenty- 
two  per  cent,  of  this  number  are  at  school ;  and,  with 
the  addition  of  Tennessee  and  Michigan,  both  Braille 
schools,  we  find  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number 
of  blind  children  in  the  thirty-five  schools  congrega- 
ted in  six  of  them  using  the  Braille ;  and  it  is  in  be- 
half of  these  children  that  I  protest  against  the  contin- 
uance of  a  system  that  tries  to  deny  them  the  means 
of  obtaining  an  education. 
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Some  idea  of  the  expense  of  the  old  system  of 
plate-making  may  be  had  from  the  consideration  of 
the  fact  that  the  Bible,  recently  printed  in  New  York 
Point,  cost  S3. GOO. GO.  A  contract  to  do  the  same 
in  Braille  for  S5GG.G0  would  yield  a  handsome  profit 
to  the  contractor.  With  a  plant  costing  one-tenth  as 
much,  and  running  expenses  not  aggregating  one-hfth 
as  much,  the  work  now  done  by  the  x\merican  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  in  the  old  way  in  New  York 
Point  can  be  duplicated  in  Braille.  To  those  who  are 
inclined  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  my  position  in 
these  matters  the  shelves  of  our  library  containing 
books,  and  the  pigeon-holes  of  our  of^ce  desk  contain- 
ing bills,  price  lists,  etc..  are  open  to  inspection  at 
any  time. 
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The  {ollowing  named  pupils  have  received  instruct 
tion  in  the  school  since  the  last  report: 

GIRLS. 


NAME.  COUNTY. 

Beane,  Bessie  Jackson. 

Bridenbeck,  Amelia..  ..Nodaway. 

Brown,  Bertha  Lincoln. 

Burke,  Susan  Howard. 

Branstetter,  Bessie  Audrain. 

Bryan,  Carrie  Lincoln. 

Bentley,  Cynthia  Dunklin. 

Cook,  Edith  St.  Louis. 

Crume,  Gertie  St.  Louis. 

Chambers,  Lydia  ....Cole. 

Dworak,  Joanna  St.  Louis. 

DeMerce  St.  Louis. 

Endicott,  Maud  Clay. 

Eisner,  Laura  St.  Louis. 

Foster,  Jessie  St.  Louis. 

Glover,  Ida   Bates. 

Goodin,  Jennie   Mercer. 

Graves,  Julia   Bollinger. 

Gibel,  Rachel  Jackson. 

Gregg,  Viola  Greene. 

Gregory,  Annie  St.  Louis. 

Hitch,  Jennie  St.  Charles. 

Howard,  Mary  Audrain. 

Hetz,  Ora  Grundy. 

Humes,  Ida  St.  Louis. 

Hesse.  Annie  St.  Louis. 

Hunt,  Mary  St.  Louis. 

Hendry,  Nora   St.  Louis. 

Hooker,  Ada   Linn. 

Hodges,  Frances  Shannon. 

Hughes,  Gertie  Buchanan. 

Harris,  Clara  St.  Louis. 


NAME.  COUNTY. 

Herbel,  Verona  St.  Louis. 

Jones,  Susan  Bates. 

Jennings,  Maggie  Callaway. 

Kramer,  Rosa  St.  Louis. 

Knighton,  Mary  Marion. 

Kallisch,  Theresa   Lincoln. 

Lange,  Annie  Cooper. 

Leberman,  Nettie  St.  Louis. 

Lewis,  Lottie  Greene. 

Lozuaway,  Nellie  ...St.  I^ouis. 

McCormack,  Kate  St.  Louis. 

McNeill,  Leona  Lawrence. 

McAboy,  Kate  St.  Louis. 

McFall,  May  St.  Louis. 

McDonald,  Vallie  Buchanan. 

McGraw,  Ida  Jackson. 

Montgomery,  Cora   Sullivan. 

Newman,  Mary  St.  Louis. 

Pohl,  Annie  Maries. 

Pickett,  Ida  Dade. 

Powers,  Julia  Lincoln. 

Oster,  Daisy  Cole. 

Ryan,  Cora  St.  Louis. 

Rankin,  Gertie  Jefferson. 

Redman,  Gertie  Benton. 

Raulston,  Leona   Dent. 

Rook,  Lizzie  Dade. 

Schaefer,  Hannah   Franklin. 

Schaefer,  Frances   Franklin. 

Smith,  Jennie  Jasper. 

Sample.  Ellen  Harrison. 

Shipman,  Dora  Lawrence. 
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NAME.  COUNTY. 

Sheets,  Rhney  Mercer. 

Schierbaum,  Ida  St.  Charles. 

Schroeder,  Ida  St.  Louis. 

Sewell,  Maggie  St.  Louis. 

Scott,  Fannie  Andrew. 

Streight,  Ruth  St.  Louis. 

Smith,  Amy  Jasper. 

Shaw,  Mary  St.  Louis. 

NAME.  COUNTY. 

Arthur,  James  ...Buchanan. 

Atkins,  Henry  Lafayette. 

Atterberry,  Victor  Jackson. 

Adams,  John  Pulaski. 

Bailey,  Charles   St.  Louis. 

Butler,  Charles   Holt. 

Botts,  Homer  Monroe. 

Beckley,  John  St.  Louis. 

Branstetter,  Mason  Audrain. 

Bryan,  Charles  Lincoln. 

Blatter,  Albin  Nodaway. 

Brookes,  Robert  Crawford. 

CampbeH,  Elmer  .Atchison. 

Comstock,  Walter   Moniteau. 

Carr,  John  St.  Charles. 

Clarkson,  Jesse  Audrain. 

Dutro,  Fillmore  Daviess. 

Dee,  Thomas  St.  Louis. 

Davis,  Willis  Jasper. 

Doyle,  Fred  St.  Louis. 

Dierker,  August  Warren. 

Gempp,  Oscar  Warren. 

Glidewell,  Thomas   Sullivan. 

Garbfer,  Ben  Jasper. 

Gerity,  James  St.  Louis. 


NAME.  COUNTY. 

Trolle,  Georgia  Jackson. 

Tanter,  Bertha  St.  Louis. 

Wynne,  Bertha  St.  Louis. 

Williams,  Susanna  Saline. 

Whitton,  Dolly  Buchanan 

Welch,  Laura  Dent- 
Wise,  Eva  St.  Louis. 

Vandeventer,  Mary  St.  Louis. 


NAME.  COUNTY. 

Howell,  Roland  Audrain. 

Howell,  Marlowe  Audrain. 

Harrison,  Abner   Dent. 

Humphrey,  Jesse  ....Howard. 

Hawkins,  Mitchell  Cooper. 

Hopper,  Alex  Greene. 

Hale,  Charles  Jasper. 

Herbst,  Charles  Cape  Girardeau. 

Jennings,  George  Callaway. 

Kelly,  Walter  St.  Louis. 

Krumpelman,  Henry. .St.  Louis. 

Libby,  Harry  St.  Louis. 

Loftus,  Morrison   Ripley. 

Martin,  Isaiah  Johnson. 

Milburn,  Wilson   Lincoln. 

Martin,  John  Cole. 

Mesger,  Henry  Franklin. 

Moore,  William  Nodaway. 

McNatt,  William  Wright. 

McQueen,  Clement  Lincoln. 

Muren,  Clement..  St.  Louis. 

Madden,  Simon  Monroe. 

McCarty,  James  Jackson. 

Oglesby,  Hamilton  Cooper. 

Oliver,  William  Macon. 


BOYS. 
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NAME.  COUNTY. 

Panuska,  Anton  St.  Louis. 

Powers,  Malcolm  Dade. 

Perrigo,  Frank  St.  Louis. 

Ryan,  Edward  St.  Louis. 

Rankin,  Frank  Jefferson. 

Santee,  Charles  St.  Louis. 

Seim,  Harry.  St.  Louis. 

Scott,  Samuel  Andrew. 

Schaefer,  Frank  Franklin. 

Stratton,  Andrew  Carter. 

Stone,  Oliver  Vernon. 

Stillwell,  Harris  Ripley. 

Stark,  Dan  Johnson. 


NAME.  COUNTY. 

Shipman,  Robert  Lawrence. 

Smith,  George  Boone. 

Shirrell,  Ben  Douglas. 

Scanlon,  Edward  St.  Louis. 

Turner.  Henry  Pike. 

Todd,  George  Macon. 

Wallace,  Arthur  Livingstone. 

Wells,  Fred  Henry. 

Wren,  Patrick  Pettis. 

Walker,  Wellington  St.  Louis. 

Waldon,  James  Jasper. 

Winchell,  John  Johnson. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Jno.  T.  Sibley, 

Superintendent. 
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To  write  on  a  Braille  tablet  begin  at  the  right ;  to  read,  reverse  the  sheet 
and  begin  at  the  left.  In  either  case  the  six  points  ^  •  •  ^  of  which  the 
characters  are  formed,  are  numbered  from  the  top,  i,  2,  3,  for  the  first, 
vertical  row,  and  4,  5,  6,  for  the  second. 

ALPHABET. 

ab  c  d  e  f  g  hi  j  k  Im 
•      •        •••  •••••        ••••  ••• 


u 

V 

w 

X 

• 

• 

• 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

•  • 

To  capitalize  a  letter  prefix  to  it  points  3  and  6  ( ^  ^ 

MARKS  OF  PUNCTUATION. 

;:.?!-() 


The  apostrophe  is  point  4.  The  other  marks,  except  the  exclamation, 
are  formed  of  points  2,  3,  5  and  6. 

When  two  or  more  initial  letters  requiring  the  capital  sign  occur 
together,  the  space  which  separates  words  may  be  omitted  ;  the  period 
which  follows  the  first  letter  then  becomes  also  the  prefix,  or  capital  sign, 
for  the  next ;  thus,  I  *         *  '         *  F.  R.  S. 


NUMERALS. 

When  alone  or  in  combination  the  following  letters,  if  prefixed  by 
the  numeral  sign^  become  numbers. 

1234567890 
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INITIAI.  I.ETTERS  USED  AS  WORD  SIGNS. 

but    could  down  from  great  have   just  know  like  my 

•  •       ••       ••  •  •  • 

•  ••        •       •         ••       ••        •  • 

•  •  •       •        •  • 

not    quite  right  should  the  under  very    will  you 
•••••        •         •        •         •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  e  c 

•  ••  •  •••• 

When  the  above  words  are  parts  of  other  words  the  initial  letter  must 
not  be  used  as  a  representative  \  e.  g.  •  •  when  standing  alone  represents 

"know,"  but  "knowledge"  should  be  written 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

••  ••••• 

•  •  •  •     •  • 


OTHER  CHARACTERS  USED  AS  WORD  AND   PART  WORD  SIGNS. 


an 

and 

ar 

ch 

ed 

en 

er 

for 

in 

ing 

•  • 
• 
• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 
• 

• 

• 

•  • 

•  • 
• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

is 

of 

on 

or 

ou 

ow 

St 

th  or 
that 

tion 

wh  or 
which 

• 

•  • 
• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

•  • 

•  • 
• 

•  • 

•  • 
• 

•  • 
• 

• 

• 

• 
• 

• 

• 

•  • 
• 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

• 

The  following  characters,  with  one  exception,  are  formed  of  points 
2,  3,  5,  6.  When  separated  from  words  by  the  omission  of  a  cell,  they 
are  word  signs,  as  follows  : 

had    their     to    was    with  would 


•         •  • 
•  •        ••  •• 

The  letter  x  ^  •  •  ^  when  standing  alone  is  used  as  an  asterisk. 

The  letter  d  followed  by  a  period  ^    •       ^  is  used  as   the  dollar 

sign  and  should  be  immediately  followed  by  the  numeral  sign  ;  thus — 
••  ••  ••• 

..  ••    •  ^23-75 

An  italicized  word  is  indicated  by  the  prefix  of  point  6   ^  ^. 

Lines  of  poetry  are  separated  by  the  omission  of  three  cells. 

The  capital  sign  preceding  a  contraction  capitalizes  only  the  first 
letter  of  the  contraction. 

The  ordinary  rules  of  grammar  should  be  closely  followed ;  hence 
correct  syllabication  must  be  observed,  and  a  monosyllable  should  never 
be  divided. 

Strict  conformity  to  general  grammatical  laws  and  the  special  rules 
preceding,  are  essential  to  a  correct  use  of  the  American  Braille,  and  the 
use  of  signs  in  any  other  way  than  that  hereby  authorized  is  as  inelegant 
and  incorrect  as  similar  changes  in  ordinary  writing. 
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BRAILLE  MUSIC  ALPHABET. 

C         D         B         F  G 


Wholes  or  i6ths, 
Halves  oi  32ds, 
Quarters  or  64ths, 
Eighths  or  i2Sths, 


Octave  signs, 


Fingering  signs, 


•  4  •i 

•  5  mb 

•  6 


•  1 

•  2 

•  3 


•  4 

c6 


0 
•  1 


•  5 


•  6 


Rests, 


Accidentals, 


^  or  ^ 


Intervals, 


slur 


2d 


3d        4th       5th        6th       7th  8th 


in  accord 
with 


grace 
note 


repeat 


2«  #5 

3« 


dot 


3»  •  6 


double  bar      double  bar  pause 
with  repeat 


double  dot 


right  hand 
m.  d. 


left  hand 


Expression  marks  are  represented  by  the  abbreviations  ordinarily  used 
in  music  for  the  seeing.  Characters  standing  for  letters  must  be  preceded 
by  the  word  sign  ^ 

Provision  is  made  in  Braille  for  the  special  signs  which  occur  in  music 
written  for  violin,  guitar,  organ,  voice,  etc.  For  further  information,  con- 
sult the  pamphlet  published  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association, 
33  Cambridge  Square,  Hyde  Park,  London. 
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00 


•  •• 

•  •• 


•  •• 


#  • 

•  •• 

•  • 

• 

• 
•  •• 

> 

•  • 

# 

• 

n 

• 

UL. 

•  •• 

D 

o 

tn 

•  • 

< 

MY 

•  •• 

•  • 

•-J 

O 

• 

•  • 

z 

< 

D 

CO 

• 

•  •• 

• 

• 

•  •• 

W 

-J 

CL 

•  • 

< 

•  •• 
• 

•  •• 


TO 


•  •• 


•  •• 


•  •• 


•  •• 


•  •• 


•  •• 


•  •• 


PC 


•  •• 

•  •• 


•  •• 


•  •• 

•  •• 


•  •• 


•  •• 


[L 


•  •• 


I  ■ 
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PRESIDENT'S  REPORT. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  January  ist,  1897. 
Hon.  Wm.  J.  Stone, 

Governor  of  Missouri  : 

The  Board  of  Managers  submits  this,  their  Twen- 
tieth Biennial  Report,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

During  the  past  two  years  no  radical  change  has 
been  made  in  the  plan  or  scope  of  our  school  work, 
but  our  progress  has  been  steadily  towards  the  accom- 
plishment of  our  fixed  purpose — to  have  our  institution 
rank  with  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 

The  Uneducated  Blind. 

Our  State  has  established  public  schools  for  the 
protection  of  the  commonweal  against  the  dangers  aris- 
ing from  ignorance  and  its  consequent  indigence.  It 
has  wisely  provided  for  the  special  instruction  of  the 
unfortunate  class  whose  lack  of  sight  makes  them,  un- 
less trained,  a  hopeless  care  to  friends,  however  loving, 
or  to  the  public. 

This  provision  of  the  State  has  not  in  the  past 
been  used  by  numbers  of  the  blind.  It  is  gratifying 
to  be  able  to  report  that  our  repeated  efforts  to  have 
the  purpose  of  the  school  understood  seem,  at  last,  to 
be  resulting  in  the  proper  increase  of  attendance ;  but 
we  are  still  far  from  having  all  who  should  be  here. 
The  members  of  the  General  Assembly  can  be  merciful 
bearers  of  light  to  those  who  still  grope  in  darkness. 
We  appeal  to  each  of  you  to  see  to  it  that  no  blind 
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child  or  youth  within  your  reach  is  withheld,  because 
parents  do  not  know  of  them,  from  the  opportunities 
here  provided. 

New  Site. 

This  Board,  the  Committee  appointed  to  visit  the 
State  institutions,  and  the  Governor,  have  all  urgently 
called  the  attention  of  the  last  two  meetings  of  the 
General  Assembly  to  the  necessity  of  providing  for 
some  more  suitable  location  for  this  school.  It  has 
been  clearly  set  forth  that,  while  the  property  it  now 
occupies  is  valuable,  and  likely  to  become  more  valua- 
ble, it  has  become  unsuited  for  its  present  use  by  the 
encroachment  of  the  noise  and  dirt  and  danger  of 
traffic. 

It  was  further  shown  that  this  property  forced  on 
the  market  might  not  bring  its  value,  but  be  sacrificed  ; 
and,  too,  that  sites  suitable  for  the  needs  of  the  school 
were  sure  to  be  taken  up  or  greatly  enhanced  in  value. 
For  these  reasons  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Thirty- 
eighth  General  Assembly,  (i)  to  appropriate  Twenty 
Thousand  Dollars  for  the  purchase  of  a  new  site  ;  (2)  to 
appoint  a  Commission,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  pur- 
chase such  site,  to  negotiate,  at  the  proper  time,  the 
sale  of  the  property  occupied  by  the  school,  and  to  di- 
rect and  control  the  erection  of  new  buildings;  (3)  to 
provide  for  the  necessary  expense  of  this  Commission. 
The  bill  became  a  law,  but  was  made  impracticable  by 
amendments  that  failed  to  appropriate  money  for  the 
purchase  of  a  site  and  the  expense  of  the  necessary 
work  of  the  Commission. 

All  that  I  presented  on  this  matter  in  my  last  re-^ 
port  is  more  pressing  now,  and  I  recommend  : 
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1 .  That  a  Commission  be  appointed,  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  purchase  a  new  site,  direct  and  control 
the  erection  of  new  buildings,  and  negotiate  the  sale 
of  the  property  now  occupied  by  the  school. 

2.  That  the  property  now  occupied  by  the  school 
be  sold,  when  it  can  be  advantageously  done ;  and  that 
the  proceeds  of  such  sale,  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  the 
new  site,  and  buildings,  should  there  be  such  excess, 
be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  to 
be  used  in  permanent  improvements  in  the  future. 

3.  That  either  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Thousand 
Dollars  be  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  a  new  site 
and  erection  of  new  buildings  for  this  school  in  the 
City  of  St.  Louis,  or  that  Twenty  Thousand  Dollars  be 
appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  such  site,  and  that  the 
Commission  be  authorized  to  use  for  the  erection  of 
new  buildings  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  old  prop- 
erty, as  defined  above. 

The  following  tables  will  show  the  use  made  of 
funds  at  our  disposal  for  the  years  1895         1896  : 

General  Financial  Exhibit. 

Table  I. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 


For  support  $34,000  09 

For  pay  rolls   25,000  00 

 $59,000  00 

Petty  receipts  by  Superintendent   695  55 

^59,695  55 

EXPENDITURES. 

For  support  $34,192  19 

For  pay  rolls   23,676  38 

 $57,868  57 


Balance  January  i,  1897 


$1,826  98 
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Table  II. 
MONTHLY  EXPENSES.— 1895-96. 


i8qc; 

SUPPORT. 

PAV-POT  T 

TOTAL. 

January   

$1,678 

62 

$1,180 

66 

$2, 61^0 

28 

February  

1,554 

63 

1,080 

66 

2,635 

29 

March  

0  0 

1 ,080 

66 

'7     A  1  "J 

C  A 

54 

April  

50 

1,205 

66 

2  2 

May  

I  .  2  6  I 

6^ 
03 

1 ,080 

66 

'5     1  A 
2,342 

29 

June  

I  -540 

I  2 

1,712 

01 

3-252 

13 

July  

I  ,043 

09 

481 

66 

T  Cor 
1,525 

55 

August  

504 

07 

340 

66 

904 

73 

September  

1,213 

07 

346 

66 

I  .500 

33 

October  

54 

I-I55 

65 

2  ,46  I 

49 

November  

1.300 

37 

1.078 

66 

2.445 

03 

December  

I  .090 

90 

1 ,076 

66 

2.775 

50 

Total 

$16,205 

18 

z  0 

$28,025 

44 

1896. 

January   

$2,099 

83 

$1,201 

66 

$3-301 

49 

February  

1,649 

32 

1.076 

66 

2-725 

98 

March  

1.806 

30 

1.076 

66 

2,882 

96 

April   

1. 412 

54 

1,191 

66 

2,604 

20 

May  

1,634 

80 

1,076 

66 

2. 711 

46 

June  

1,411 

36 

1,717 

30 

3.128 

66 

July  

1,224 

58 

474 

66 

1.699 

24 

September  

I  .201 

82 

709 

33 

I  .91  I 

15 

October  

I. 511 

54 

1,148 

2 1 

2.659 

75 

November  ..... 

1.698 

84 

1,091 

66 

2.790 

50 

December  

2.336 

08 

1,091 

66 

3,427 

74 

Total  

$17,987 

01 

$11,856 

12 

$29,843 
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We  ask  for  the  following  appropriations  as  neces- 
sary for  ordinary  expenses  for  1897        1898  : 

For  support  $34,000  00 

For  pay  rolls   25,000  00 

$59,000  00 

And  for  appropriation,  either 

For  new  site  and  buildings  $150,000  00 

Or,  for  new  site   20,000  00 

The  accompanying  report  of  our  Superintendent 
presents  matter  of  great  interest  in  regard  to  our 
work.  In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  I  acknowl- 
edge our  obligation  to  the  officials  of  the  State  for  their 
uniform  courtesy  and  co-operation  in  all  that  seemed 
necessary  for  the  efficient  management  of  this  import- 
ant trust.  Respectfully, 

Ben  Blewett, 
President  Board  of  Managers. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  \^ 
January  ist,  1897.  j 

Hon,  Board  of  Managers: 

Gentlemen  : — In  obedience  to  law  I  respectfully 
submit  for  your  consideration  the  Twentieth  Biennial 
Report  of  this  school.  The  statements  herein  made 
cover  the  period  of  two  years,  ending  December  31st, 
1896.  During  this  period  much  good  work  has  been 
done  in  the  several  departments,  and  the  school  put  in 
position  to  be  of  more  service  to  the  blind  youth  of  the 
State  than  ever  before.  The  attendance  has  been  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  school ;  and  the  fact  that 
the  object  and  character  of  the  school  is  so  much  better 
understood  throughout  the  State  than  formerly,  justi- 
fies the  prediction  that  our  accommodations  will  be 
taxed  to  their  fullest  capacity  as  long  as  we  remain  in 
the  present  buildings. 

The  enrollment  of  new  pupils  for  the  term  that 
began  September  i6th  now  exceeds  thirty.  The 
greatest  enrollment  for  any  full  term  heretofore  was 
twenty-seven,  and  twenty  new  ones  during  a  term  is 
usually  considered  a  fair  increase.  The  classes  are  as 
large  as  can  be  handled  with  anything  like  justice  to 
the  pupils  ;  and  the  increased  attendance  in  the  school, 
keeping  pace  with  the  increase  of  population  in  the 
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State,  warrants  the  statement  that  greater  faciHties, 
more  teachers,  and  more  room  will  have  to  be  provided 
for  in  the  near  future.  One  of  the  most  pleasant 
features  of  the  increased  attendance  is  the  fact  that  the 
grade  of  intellect  of  the  new  comers  is  much  above  the 
average ;  and  their  ages  such  that  they  are  capable  of 
appreciating  the  work  of  the  school  at  the  very  outset 
of  their  careers  here.  Many  persons  of  means  and 
culture  in  the  State,  who  have  heretofore  refused  to 
send  their  children  to  the  school,  because  of  an  erro- 
neous idea  of  its  character,  believing  it  to  be  an  asylum 
or  home,  have  learned  of  the  true  character  of  the 
school,  and  now  are  numbered  among  its  patrons. 

The  reason  for  this  change  is  due  to  two  things  : 
In  the  first  place  the  pupils  of  the  school  going  to  their 
homes  in  various  parts  of  the  State  become  well-known 
in  their  neighborhoods  for  their  ability  to  read,  print, 
do  work  in  music  and  handicraft,  etc.  Their  reputa- 
tions soon  spread,  and  not  infrequently  they  come  in 
contact  with  some  of  the  people  referred  to.  Their 
knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  school  is  soon  imparted 
to  others,  and  each  pupil  becomes  in  this  way  a  verit- 
able advertising  agent.  It  is  one  of  their  chief 
pleasures  to  be  able  to  write  me  during  the  vacation 
that  they  have  found  a  new  pupil  for  the  school.  The 
tie  that  binds  the  blind  in  the  bonds  of  brotherhood 
is  of  the  strongest  character ;  and  the  pupils  and 
graduates  of  the  school,  with  the  rarest  exceptions,  are 
always  eager  to  put  uneducated  blind  persons  in  a 
position  that  will  enable  them  to  reap  the  benefits  of 
the  school,  organized  and  maintained  by  the  State 
for  their  welfare  and  improvement.  The  missionary 
work  done  by  those  blind  persons  who  have  been 
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pupils  of  the  school  is  of  a  substantial  and  practical 
character.  In  the  next  place  the  school  has  been 
better  advertised  in  late  yeafs  ;  and  in  this  connection 
I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  good  work  of  the  Columbia 
Herald  done  during  the  past  summer.  An  article  on 
the  history  and  general  character  of  the  school  was 
prepared  by  an  officer  of  the  school  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  editor  of  the  Herald.  This  article,  several 
columns  in  length,  was  copied  into  several  hundred 
papers  in  the  State,  especially  those  circulating  in  the 
districts  strictly  rural.  The  classes  for  graduation 
within  the  next  two  years  are  small ;  the  great  majority 
of  the  pupils  being  in  the  primary  and  intermediate 
departments.  This  would  indicate,  with  the  increase 
of  new  pupils,  a  very  full  school  for  the  next  four 
years,  and  the  necessity  of  preparing  to  meet  this  large 
attendance,  so  that  those  who  come  here  for  the 
purpose  of  being  educated  may  have  such  surround- 
ings and  such  advantages  as  will  enable  them  to  reap 
the  full  benefit  of  the  school. 

The  facilities  of  the  school  for  imparting  instruction 
to  the  blind  are  as  good  as  a  liberal  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  State  and  the  exercise  of  the  best  judgment  of 
its  officers  can  make  them ;  and  at  no  time  in  its 
history  was  the  school  ever  so  useful  to  those  for 
whose  benefit  it  was  founded.  While  no  great 
invention  has  been  announced  within  the  period 
embraced  by  this  report,  that  would  render  our  work 
more  effective  or  less  laborious,  there  have  been  going 
on  all  the  time  a  series  of  improvements,  apparently 
unimportant  each  in  itself,  but  in  the  aggregate  so 
powerful  and  effective  that  the  results  have  been  too 
plain  not  to  be  appreciated. 
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Literary  Department. 

It  is  quite  common  in  schools  for  the  bhnd  to  give 
to  the  school  a  standard  of  excellence  judged  entirely 
by  the  standard  of  the  literary  department.  In  those 
schools  where  this  department  is  really  the  most 
important,  that  one  which  either  directly  or  indirectly 
puts  its  pupils  in  a  position  to  be  most  comfortable 
and  happy  after  they  shall  have  finished  their  school 
work,  the  standard  made  for  the  school  by  that  of  the 
literary  department  is  a  correct  one ;  but  when  some 
other  department  is  the  most  useful,  either  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  the  work  of  the  Literary  Department  is 
not  fully  appreciated,  or  from  a  want  of  proper  man- 
agement ;  then  the  standard  of  the  school  is  not  a 
correct  one  if  judged  according  to  the  standard  of  the 
Literary  Department. 

The  good  of  the  department  of  literature  is  more 
indirect  than  that  of  the  other  departments,  and  hence 
less  frequently  appreciated.  The  success  of  a  blind 
boy  in  the  broom  trade  or  in  teaching  music  is 
frequently  due  as  much  to  his  address  and  to  an  exhi- 
bition of  the  fact  that  he  is  educated  and  can  talk 
entertainingly  and  intelligently,  as  to  the  fact  that  he 
is  a  thorough  mechanic  at  his  trade  or  accomplished 
in  matters  musical. 

We  have  made  every  effort,  and  the  results  are 
gratifying,  to  instil  into  our  pupils  a  desire  for 
knowledge  of  every  character ;  and  we  have  made  the 
literary  department  the  vehicle  for  conveying  much 
information  not  to  be  had  by  the  study  of  text-books 
alone. 

A  well-directed  effort  has  been  made  to  cultivate 
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a  taste  for  the  best  reading,  and  to  create,  where  it 
did  not  already  exist,  a  demand  of  the  mind  for  those 
things  that  tend  to  elevate  and  purify;  those  things 
that  make  us  keenly  sensitive  of  our  obligations  to 
ourselves  and  to  our  fellow  man  ;  those  things  that 
eradicate  the  evil  of  selfishness,  the  chief  of  all  sins, 
in  fact  the  great  sin  from  which  all  others  spring. 

The  responsibility  of  the  teachers  of  the  Literary 
Department  is  greater  than  that  of  the  teachers  in  the 
other  departments,  for  the  reason  that  the  character  of 
the  blind  children  of  the  school  is  subject  largely  to 
their  shaping.  Their  work  brings  them  into  chosen 
relationship  with  the  pupils,  and  the  tender  twig  is 
often  bent  or  straightened  by  an  influence,  so  subtile 
and  so  unconsciously  exerted,  that  good  work  or 
damage  is  done  that  may  start  the  tender  shoot  in  a 
direction  that  will  lead  to  many  of  the  pleasures  of  life, 
or  bring  moments  of  worry  and  pain. 

The  course  of  study  in  this  department  is  the  same 
that  it  has  been  for  several  years  past.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  curriculum 
of  study  I  have  thought  it  well  to  insert  here  a  table 
giving  information  on  that  point.  There  must  neces- 
sarily be  some  deviation  from  this  outline  at  times  ; 
but  in  the  main  it  is  followed.  Usually  when  a  boy  or 
girl  develops  special  talent  in  a  certain  direction,  the 
last  year  or  two  at  school  is  devoted  to  that  special 
work ;  but  those  who  can  do  so  are  required  to  com- 
plete the  course  as  outlined  here.  Diplomas  are  given 
to  those  who  complete  the  work  in  any  two  of  the 
three  chief  departments  of  school  work. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


Hours 
per  week. 


Reading   5 

Spelling   5 

Arithmetic  to  Division   5 

Object  Lessons   5 


Reading   

Printing  Braille 
Arithmetic  to 

Numbers  

Geography  


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

First  Year. 

Hours 
per  week. 

Kindergarten  and  Calisthen- 
ics  10 

Music  (lessons)'   2 

Music  (practice)   10 

Handicraft   5 

Second  Year. 

Hours 
per  week. 

United  States  History   5 

Calisthenics    5 

Music  (lessons)   5 

Music  (practice)   10 

Handicraft   5 


Hours 
per  week. 

  5 

  5 


Compound 


Hours 
per  week. 


Reading   5 

Geography   5 

Natural  History   3 

Arithmetic  to  Percentage   5 

United  States  History   5 

Second  Year 

Hours 
per  week. 

Arithmetic   5 

English  Grammar   5 

United  States  History   5 

Composition  

Third  Year. 


INTERMEDIATE  DEPARTMENT. 

First  Year. 

Hours 
per  week. 

Calisthenics    5 

Music  (lessons)   7 

Music  (practice)   10 

Handicraft   5 


Hours 
per  week. 


Gymnastics    5 

Music  (lessons)   7 

Music  (practice)   15 


Hours 
per  week. 

Arithmetic   5 

Parsing  and  Analysis   5 

Universal  History   5 

Geography,  Physical   3 

Composition  


Hours 
per  week. 

Gymnastics   5 

Music  (lessons)   7 

Music  (practice)   15 

Handicraft   5 
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ADVANCED  DEPARTMENT. 


First  Year. 


Honrs 
per  week. 

Algebra   5 

Rhetoric  and  Composition..  3 

English  Literature   2 

Zoology   2 

Natural  Philosophy    5 

Elocution   3 

Second  Year. 


Civil  Government  _ 
Gymnastics  

Hours 
per  week. 

  3 

  5 

Music  (lessons)  

Music  (practice)  

  15 

Handicraft  

  5 

Hours 
per  week. 

Elocution   5 

Gymnastics   5 

Music  (lessons)   10 

Music  (practice)   15 

Handicraft   5 


Hours 
per  week. 

Geometry   5 

Astronomy   3 

Political  Economy     2 

English  Literature   2 

Anatomy  and  Physiology   3 

Chemistry   3 

In  addition  to  the  subjects  here  enumerated,  many 
Other  useful  things  are  taught  by  the  teachers  in  this 
department.  Type-writing  is  taught  all  the  pupils  at 
such  times  as  are  most  convenient  for  teacher  and  pu- 
pil. The  higher  grades  of  type-writers  have  been  dis- 
continued for  the  reason  that  few  blind  persons  leaving 
the  school  are  able  to  purchase  them.  The  cheaper 
grades  are  used,  and  many  pupils  have  their  own  ma- 
chines. After  learning  to  operate  one  of  the  cheaper 
kind,  which  does  just  as  good  work  as  the  better  kind, 
and  whose  disadvantage  consists  solely  in  a  lack  of 
speed,  a  blind  person  can  readily  learn  to  use  any 
make. 

Elocution. 


The  Department  of  Elocution  and  Reading  is,  and 
has  been  for  several  years,  under  the  direction  of  a 
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graduate  of  the  school.  The  work  done  has  been  of  a, 
satisfactory  character,  as  many  of  the  pupils,  with  ap- 
parently little  or  no  talent  for  elocution,  have  developed 
into  good  speakers. 

Department  of  Music. 

Ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  school,  in  1851^ 
music  has  been  one  of  its  principal  features ;  and  the 
success  which  has  crowned  our  efforts  is  most  gratify- 
ing. In  the  earliest  history  of  the  school  much  atten- 
tion was  given  to  this  study,  not  only  because  it  af- 
forded a  pleasant  pastime  for  the  pupils,  but  because 
it  was  plainly  to  be  seen  that  the  study  of  music  opened 
up  an  avenue  of  culture,  and  a  field  for  labor,  that 
would  bring  to  the  blind  hours  of  thorough  enjoyment 
for  themselves  and  their  friends,  and  a  means  of  mak- 
ing a  support  second  in  importance  to  none. 

As  the  school  grew  in  size  and  usefulness,  the 
department  of  music  grew  in  importance ;  and  with  ev- 
ery step  of  progress  in  the  other  departments  it  has 
advanced  steadily,  till  its  position  to-day  is  well  at  the 
front.  About  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  stud}^ 
music,  and  more  than  sixty  per  cent,  take  lessons  on 
the  piano,  which  is  the  principal  instrument  taught,  not 
only  because  it  is  the  most  popular  instrument  of  the 
times,  but  because  the  theory  of  music  can  be  more 
readily  and  rapidly  learned  on  the  piano  than  on  any 
other  instrument ;  and  although  there  are  some  pupils 
of  the  department  who  do  not  take  lessons  on  the  piano, 
all  did  at  one  time  for  the  reason  noted.  The  pianos  of 
the  school  are  all  comparatively  new  and  in  good  con- 
dition. The  recent  purchase  of  two  pianos  has  done 
much  to  improve  the  service  of  the  department,  as  the 
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large  number  of  pupils  who  take  lessons  necessitated 
shorter  hours  for  practice.  The  department  is  now 
well  equipped,  and  we  are  in  position  to  give  our 
pupils  every  advantage  for  obtaining  a  good  musical 
education. 

Our  large  pipe-organ  in  the  chapel  has  been  in 
use  for  many  years,  but  is  still  in  good  condition. 

Many  of  the  members  of  the  orchestra  have  their 
own  instruments  ;  but  the  school  supplies  all  instru- 
ments needed.  The  orchestra  has  done  good  work 
since  the  last  report,  but  no  special  features  have  been 
added. 

It  has  always  been  the  aim  of  the  school  to  teach 
those  things  that  are  of  the  most  practical  good ;  and 
at  the  risk  of  violating  some  of  the  rules  and  customs 
that  usually  prevail,  we  have  added  the  study  of  the 
mandolin  to  the  curriculum  in  music.  This  little  in- 
strument, whose  mellow  strains  have  charmed  the  ear 
of  many  persons  in  all  lands,  has  already  proven  that 
it  is  entitled  to  a  place  among  the  legitimate  instru- 
ments. A  mandohn  club,  in  which  guitars  and  other 
instruments  are  used,  has  been  organized,  and  the  se- 
lections rendered  are  pleasing  and  of  no  mean  order. 
The  work  in  voice  culture  has  been  much  improved 
within  the  past  two  years.  This  work  has  been  put 
upon  a  higher  plane,  and  the  results  are  beginning  to 
show  the  wisdom  of  our  system.  Mere  song  singing 
is  not  our  aim.  It  is  our  purpose  to  so  prepare  a 
pupil  that  the  voice  will  be  so  developed  that  the  sing- 
ing will  not  only  be  pleasant  to  the  hearers,  but  show 
that  a  proper  foundation  has  been  laid,  and  that  the 
organs  of  the  voice  are  used  according  to  a  well-de- 
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fined  system,  and  in  a  manner  that  indicates  painstak- 
ing study  and  practice. 

The  importance  of  piano-tuning  and  repairing  has 
been  emphasized  by  the  success  of  those  who  follow 
this  business  in  connection  with  other  musical  work. 
Instruction  in  this  work  is  given  by  a  graduate  of  the 
school,  whose  long  years  of  practice  have  made  him  ex- 
pert in  the  art  of  tuning  and  repairing  pianos,  and 
imparting  the  information  to  blind  boys.  The  pianos 
of  the  house,  fourteen  in  number,  are  kept  in  good 
tune  and  condition  by  members  of  the  class,  under  the 
direction  of  the  teacher. 

This  branch  of  the  Department  of  Music  is  sup- 
plied with  pianos  for  practice,  and  the  instruction  is 
thoroughly  and  eminently  practical. 

The  following  programme,  rendered  at  the  close 
of  school  last  June,  gives  some  idea  of  the  character 
and  variety  of  the  work  of  the  pupils  in  this  depart- 
ment : 

PART  I. 

Kiesler-Sims 
Wheeler 

Von  Weber 


-  Velbar 
Dancla 
Liszt 


^  fa.  "The  Amazon/' 

1.  Overture —  <  ' 

L^.  "Harvvoo," 

Orchestra. 

2.  Piano  Solo — "  Polacca  BrilHante," 

Edith  Cook. 

3.  Recitation — "  Sentinel  of  Metz," 

Ida  Glover. 

4.  Piano  Duet — "L'Elisire  D'Amore," 

Edith  Cook,  Ida  Pickett. 

5.  Violin  Solo — "  6th  Air  Varie," 

F.  S.  Dutro. 

6.  Piano  Solo — "Polonaise," 

Charles  Bailey. 
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PART  II. 

1.  fRoMANCE — "  Love's  Dream,"         _  -  -  Steck 
LManzanillo — "  Mexican  Danza,"  -           -  -  Robyn 

Mandolin  Orchestra. 

2.  Piano  Duet — "Mazeppa,"     _  -  _  Wallenhaupt 

Ida  Glover,  Gertie  Grume. 

3.  Recitation — "Marie,"  _  _  _  _ 

Ida  Pickett. 

4.  Piano  Solo — "  Valse  Caprice,"       .   -  -  Strelezki 

Oscar  Gempp. 

5.  Piano  Duet — "  Minuet,"       _  -  _  Paderewski 

Laura  Eisner,  Roland  Howell. 

6.  Chorus — "  Praise  Ye  the  Father,"     -  -  Gounod 

The  Kindergarten. 

This  department  of  first  steps  is  a  most  useful  one 
in  laying  the  foundation  for  developing  the  faculties 
and  gaining  knowledge.  The  benefits  of  the  Kinder- 
garten are  plainly  noticeable  when  the  work  of  those 
who  have  had  this  training  is  compared  with  that  of 
those  who  have  not.  In  each  department  of  the  school 
there  is  more  method  than  formerly,  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  Kindergarten.  It  makes  work  easier  by  virtue 
of  system,  and  more  work,  and  better  is  therefore  done. 

The  course  in  the  Kindergarten  can  vary  but  little. 
We  have  for  several  years  followed  a  well-formulated 
plan  that  has  proven  very  successful.  Our  exhibition 
of  kindergarten  and  handicraft  work  at  the  recent  St. 
Louis  Exposition  was  much  admired  and  commended. 
To  make  a  kindergarten  successful,  it  must  be  so  con- 
ducted that  the  children  are  eager  for  the  work.  Our 
little  ones  hail  with  delight  the  approach  of  the  kinder- 
garten hour  ;  and  no  punishment  could  be  more  severe 
than  to  deny  them  the  privilege  of  working  there. 
The  usual  work  inweaving,  sewing,  modeling,  etc.,  is 
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done.  The  songs  and  games  form  part  of  each  day's 
exercises. 

The  work  done  in  the  kindergartens  of  the  public 
schools  has  been  somewhat  modified  and  especially 
adapted  to  our  wants.  This  modification  was  demanded 
by  the  different  conditions  that  exist.  The  children 
of  our  kindergarten  are  older  than  those  in  the  kin- 
dergartens for  the  seeing,  but  they  need  this  special 
training  even  more  than  those  with  sight.  Their 
minds  being  more  mature,  some  things  appealing  to 
the  younger  mind  have  been  discarded  and  other 
things  more  practical  in  nature  have  been  substituted. 

The  Work  Department. 

Manual  training  within  certain  limits  is  available 
for  the  blind ;  and  the  exercise  of  manual  power  is 
productive  of  excellent  results.  Knowledge  in  the 
abstract,  and  in  its  relations  to  the  practical  and 
important  phases  of  every-day  life,  is  learned  and 
applied  by  the  pupils  in  this  department.  The  teach- 
ing of  trades  by  which  the  blind  could  acquire  a  means 
of  support  has  always  received  much  attention  in  our 
school ;  and  the  results  obtained  under  the  policy  of 
requiring  all  the  boys  and  girls  to  attend  regularly  to 
the  duties  of  the  Work  Department  has  proven  most 
advantageous. 

Broom-making  still  leads  as  the  best  trade  for 
blind  boys,  and  we  have  equipped  our  shop  with  the 
best  modern  apparatus  for  giving  instruction  in  this, 
useful  branch  of  work. 

Mop-making,  cane-seating  chairs,  and  a  few  other 
simple  but  useful  trades  are  also  taught. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  we  began  some  experi- 
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ments  in  shoe  repairing  that  have  led  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  teaching  of  such  work  will  be  a  perma- 
nent feature  of  the  course  in  the  Work  Department, 
Some  of  our  boys  have  done  half-soling  and  patching 
in  a  thoroughly  successful  manner ;  in  fact  some  of  the 
work  done  in  this  direction  has  been  as  good  as  that 
usually  done  by  the  professional  cobbler.  The  work 
is  done  neatly,  or  so  rapidly  that  for  a  while  it  was  a 
question  how  to  supply  the  demand  for  half-worn  shoes. 
The  patching  done  has  been  so  far  altogether  what  is 
known  as  "invisible"  patching;  but  from  what  we 
have  done  I  feel  assured  that  all  the  work  usually  per- 
formed by  the  ordinary  repairer  can  be  done  by  the 
blind  boys. 

In  the  Sloyd  work  the  boys  have  kept  up  the  good 
work  begun  a  few  years  ago.  This  work  serves  to 
teach  the  use  of  tools  of  all  kinds,  and  to  develop 
mechanical  tact.  Directly  it  seems  of  but  little  good ; 
but  indirectly  it  exerts  an  influence  that  is  lasting  and 
beneficial  to  a  high  degree. 

The  course  requires  the  following  of  a  regular 
graduated  set  of  models,  the  first  being  extremely 
simple  and  the  last  requiring  considerable  skill,  patience 
and  time.  It  is  not  intended  to  teach  any  trade  here, 
but  many  of  the  articles  made,  such  as  hatchet 
handles,  stools,  pen  racks,  walking-canes,  etc.,  are  of 
a  useful  character,  and  made  in  a  finished  and  work- 
manlike manner. 

The  work  done  by  the  girls  in  the  handicraft 
department  continues  of  that  high  grade  that  has  put 
the  department  on  a  level  with  the  best  in  any  of  the 
schools  for  the  blind,  and  made  it  a  credit  to  the 
school  and  a  great  pleasure  to  the  girls.    The  time 
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Spent  in  this  work  is  viewed  by  many  as  hours  of 
recreation  rather  than  time  for  work ;  and  the  interest 
is  always  at  the  highest  point.  Many  varieties  of 
fancy  work  are  taught  the  girls,  as  well  as  sewing  by 
hand  and  by  machine ;  and  the  proficiency  attained  is 
a  source  of  wonder  to  those  not  familiar  with  the  ability 
of  the  blind  to  learn.  Some  of  the  girls  have  repro- 
duced accurately  designs  in  crocheted  lace  of  a  most 
intricate  character  without  any  assistance  whatever. 
By  the  trained  and  delicate  sense  of  touch,  they  follow 
the  fine  threads  in  the  various  and  devious  directions 
of  the  design,  and  make  a  duplicate  the  exact  counter- 
part of  the  original  in  every  particular.  Beautiful 
designs  in  picture  frames  have  been  made;  and, 
although  constructed  of  cord  and  thread,  are  just  as 
substantial  and  durable  as  those  made  of  wood. 
Novelties  of  various  kinds  are  introduced  from  time  to 
time,  which  diversify  the  labor  of  the  department  and 
enlist  and  intensify  the  interest. 

Department  of  Physical  Culture. 

Our  gymnasium  is  well-equipped  with  modern  ap- 
paratus, and  we  are  prepared  to  give  our  pupils  a  thor- 
ough course  in  physical  training.  All  pupils  of  the 
school  are  required  to  take  the  course,  which  is  varied 
according  to  age  and  special  conditions.  An  effort  is 
made  to  give  to  each  one  that  particular  training  that 
will  meet  his  or  her  case  best. 

The  excellent  health  of  the  school,  which  is  simply 
remarkable,  is  due,  in  a  large  measure,  to  the  benefits 
derived  from  the  gymnasium  ;  and  the  general  improve- 
ment in  carriage  and  walking  in  some  who  were  very 
awkward  is  quite  noticeable. 
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The  change  in  instructors  in  this  department  is 
the  only  one  made  since  the  last  report.  Mr.  H.  F. 
Wiederbush,  who  formerly  held  the  position,  resigned 
about  a  year  ago,  and  Mr.  James  Bamgrover  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  stead.  The  change  in  instructors  has 
brought  but  little  change  in  methods.  We  feel  that 
the  course  in  this  department  is,  in  a  large  measure, 
fixed  in  character,  and  innovations  can  be  but  few  and 
of  no  great  importance.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
work  is  not  varied ;  for  with  us  more  than  anywhere 
else  is  variety  in  work  needed.  No  class  of  students 
like  a  change  as  well  as  the  blind ;  and  the  secret  of 
their  rapid  and  thorough  work  in  certain  lines  is  due 
more  to  the  ability  of  the  teacher  to  clothe  old  things 
in  a  new  garb,  to  present  common-place  facts  in  a  new 
light,  than  probably  to  any  other  cause. 

There  are  the  best  of  reasons  for  this.  The  blind 
do  not  get  the  great  diversion  that  is  met  with  in  the 
work  for  seeing  pupils,  and  the  natural  instinct  of  ev- 
ery human  to  relieve  certain  muscular  or  mental  efforts 
by  a  change  shows  itself  in  the  blind  by  a  desire  for 
new  plans  and  methods ;  and  the  best  teacher  for  the 
blind,  other  things  being  equal,  is  he  who  has  the  tact 
to  sustain  interest  in  a  subject  by  presenting  it  in  a  new 
light.  The  regular  work  of  the  gymnasium  is  done  in 
a  strictly  methodical  manner,  but  on  certain  occasions, 
when  the  school  duties  justify  it,  the  pupils  are  allowed 
the  freedom  of  the  gymnasium  hall,  where  they  shout, 
romp,  roller  skate,  and  enjoy  themselves  without 
restraint. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  the  pupils  enjoy  the 
gymnasium  work,  and  those  who  do  not  are  usually 
those  who  need  it  most. 
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The  Domestic  Department. 

The  Domestic  Department  of  any  school  must  run 
smoothly  and  effectively  or  every  feature  of  school  work 
will  be  disarranged.  Poorly-prepared  food,  or  food 
well  prepared  and  poorly  served,  for  any  length  of 
time,  will  not  necessarily  produce  physical  indigestion, 
but  will  bring  about  a  mental  condition  far  more 
serious. 

Our  contracts  for  supplies  require  that  everything 
iurnished  the  school  shall  be  of  the  best  character  ;  and 
although  these  contracts  have  been  made  at  very  low 
figures,  we  seldom  have  any  complaint  to  make ;  it  be- 
ing well  understood  among  the  dealers  that  in  the 
matter  of  table  supplies,  especially,  we  are  extremely 
particular. 

The  new  plant  in  the  laundry  has  given  satisfac- 
tion. The  work  is  done  well,  with  much  less  effort, 
and  in  less  time  than  formerly.  The  large  filters  we 
are  using  supply  us  with  an  abundance  of  clear  water. 
We  have  constructed  outside  the  building  a  large 
wooden  tank  with  a  capacity  of  3,000  gallons,  which, 
used  as  a  reserve,  insures  us  at  all  times  a  liberal 
supply. 

The  dormitories  of  the  school  are  comfortably  fur- 
nished. Each  pupil  of  the  school  has  his  or  her  own 
bed,  and  each  bed  is  exactly  alike  in  construction  and 
furnishing. 

Everything  needed  in  this  department  has  been 
supplied  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  household. 
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The  Press  Room. 

The  frequent  reference  to  the  subject  of  printing 
for  the  Wind  in  my  reports  to  you  would  naturally  lead 
you  to  infer  that  I  consider  it  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant in  connection  with  our  work.  Without  some  means 
to  take  the  place  of  slate  and  pencil,  and  pen  and  ink, 
the  work  of  the  education  of  the  blind  would  be  retard- 
ed to  such  a  degree  that  the  schools  founded  for  this 
purpose  would  be  of  little  use.  We  are  blessed  in  our 
work  with  such  means  in  the  Braille  system  of  point 
print. 

This  system,  in  which  the  ink  characters  of  print- 
ing have  all  their  substitutes  in  embossed  printing, 
has  become  of  so  great  moment  in  the  school  that  al- 
most everything  else  depends  upon  it.  Without  it,  we 
would  be  groping  in  the  dark ;  with  it,  we  walk  in  the 
full  light  of  the  noonday  sun. 

The  system  is  so  simple  that  the  young  children 
master  it  with  little  effort,  and  the  adult  blind,  with 
hands  and  finger-tips  hardened  by  manual  labor,  learn 
it  in  a  few  lessons.  Its  advantages  are  so  many  and 
so  well  understood  that  all  arguments  as  to  its  value 
compared  with  other  systems  of  embossed  printing  is 
simply  time  wasted.  It  is  practically  universal  over 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  few  isolated  places 
where  some  obsolete  or  cumbersome  system  is  still  in 
use  the  Braille  is  entering  steadily  to  show  the  blind 
and  those  interested  in  their  education  that  there  is  at 
hand  a  system  of  printing  that  will  greatly  simplify 
their  work  and  make  their  burdens  lighter.  For  many 
years  the  great  question  with  the  teachers  of  the  blind 
was  how  to  produce  books  at  a  lower  cost ;  the  ex- 
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pense  of  printing-  books  was  so  great  that  but  few 
were  made,  and  the  use  of  them  was  a  luxury  that 
many  could  not  enjoy. 

In  this  condition  of  affairs  those  who  knew  how 
well  the  Braille  had  met  all  drafts  upon  it,  naturally 
turned  to  that  system  for  relief ;  and  they  were  not 
disappointed.  The  invention  of  the  Braille  stereo- 
typer,  which  has  already  been  noted  in  a  former  report, 
but  which  is  always  a  new  subject  to  us  owing  to  its 
great  value,  was  the  one  thing  needed  to  complete  the 
chain,  every  link  of  which  shines  with  a  light,  refulgent 
in  its  beauty  and  power  to  show  the  way,  and  whose 
concatenation  is  an  emblem  of  progress  and  a  beacon- 
light  to  those  who  still  wander  in  suspicion  and  doubt 
along  the  desolate  shores  of  ignorance  and  prejudice. 

The  rapidity  and  cheapness  with  which  books  in 
Braille  can  now  be  made  puts  a  large  amount  of  em- 
bossed literature  in  the  hands  of  many  who  could  not 
enjoy  this  privilege  under  the  old  methods.  The  com- 
parative merits  of  the  various  systems  of  embossed 
printing  are  now  beyond  the  pale  of  intelligent  dis- 
cussion ;  for  until  some  plan  to  make  books  in  other 
systems  can  be  devised  by  which  the  work  can  be  done 
as  rapidly  and  as  cheaply  as  the  work  can  now  be  done 
in  Braille,  it  is  worse  than  folly  to  continue  such  other 
systems. 

The  stereotyper  is  the  silent  orator  whose  argu- 
ments are  unanswerable,  and  whose  work  will  eventual- 
ly make  the  Braille  absolutely  universal.  The  stereo- 
typers  in  our  press  room  are  run  by  two  blind  girls. 
In  fact,  all  the  work  of  this  department,  from  the  plac- 
ing of  the  metal  plates  in  the  machines  to  the  reading 
and  correcting  of  the  proof,  is  done  by  the  blind.  It 
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affords  them  a  means  of  making  a  livelihood,  and  the 
work  is  done  just  as  well,  probably  better,  than  if  done 
by  persons  with  sight. 

Through  the  work  in  our  press  room,  our  library 
is  growing  rapidly,  and  its  condition  to-day  compared 
to  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago  is  a  constant  source  of 
pleasure. 

We  do  not  always  fully  realize  the  advantages 
that  the  present  pupils  enjoy ;  but  when  a  graduate  of 
the  70' s  or  80' s  visits  us,  and  he  begins  to  enumerate 
the  comparatively  few  advantages  he  enjoyed  while  at 
school,  the  conditions  existing  now  are  more  thorough- 
ly appreciated. 

The  teachers  are  enabled  to  handle  larger  classes 
and  do  much  more  effective  work,  on  account  of  the 
long  list  of  good  text  books  at  their  disposal.  This 
list  is  growing  rapidly,  and  the  work  of  the  school  is 
made  correspondingly  better. 

Health  and  Hygiene. 

As  already  intimated,  the  health  of  the  school  is 
rarely  otherwise  than  good.  Every  attention  has  been 
given  the  building  and  premises  to  put  them  in  a  thor- 
oughly good  sanitary  condition.  Although  situated 
in  the  heart  of  a  great  city,  where  diseases  of  children 
are  more  or  less  prevalent  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
we  rarely  have  call  for  the  services  of  the  physician. 

The  doors  of  the  hospital  rooms  are  locked  for 
months  at  a  time,  and  the  class  attendance  is  rarely  in- 
terrupted by  absentees  on  account  of  sickness. 
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The  following-named  pupils  have  received  itstruction 
in  the  school  since  the  last  report : 

GIRLS. 


NAME.  COUNTY. 

Bredenbeck,  Amelia  Nodaway. 

Burke,  Susan  Howard. 

Brown,  Bertha  Lincoln. 

Bryan,  Carrie  Lincoln. 

Beane,  Bessie  St.  Louis. 

Bright,  Mary  Cass. 

Baldridge,  Minnie  Stoddard. 

Brown,  Ollie  St.  Louis. 

Crowley,  Anna  Jackson. 

Cook,  Edith  St.  Louis. 

Crume,  Gertie  St.  Louis, 

Durark,  Johana  St.  Louis. 

Davidson,  Minnie  Bates. 

Davis,  Lily  Newton. 

Endicott,  Maud  Clay. 

Eisner,  Laura  St.  Louis. 

Foster,  Jessie   St.  Louis. 

Goodin,  Jennie  Mercer 

Glover,  Ida  Bates. 

Graves,  Julia  Bollinger. 

Gibel,  Rachel  Jackson. 

Grimm,  Agnes  St.  Louis. 

Goldsmith,  Nancy  Dunklin. 

Harris,  Clara  St.  Louis. 

Herbel,  Verona  St.  Louis. 

Hume,  Ida   St.  Lovds. 

Hendry,  Nora  St.  Louis. 

Hughes,  Gertie  Buchanan. 

Hooker,  Ada  Linn. 

Hetz,  Ora  Grundy. 

Haines,  Tillie  Lincoln. 

Hodges,  Frances   Shannon. 

Jones,  Susan  Bates. 


NAME.  COUNTY. 

Jennings,  Maggie  Calloway. 

Kalash,  Theresa  Lincoln. 

Kramer,  Rosa  St.  Louis. 

Karr,  Jerusha  Holt. 

Leberman,  Nettie  St.  Louis. 

Lozouway,  Nellie  St.  Louis. 

Lange,  Anna  Cooper. 

Lewis,  Lottie  Greene. 

McDonald,  Valle   Buchanan. 

McAvoy,  Kate  St.  Louis. 

McFall,  May  St.  Louis. 

McGraw,  Ida  Jackson. 

Melton,  Dakota  Wayne. 

Montgomery,  Cora  Sullivan. 

Main,  Effie  Barton. 

Newman,  Mary  St.  Louis- 
Neil,  Alma  Polk. 

Neil,  Lily  Polk. 

Oster,  Daisy  Cole. 

Pohl,  Anna  Maries. 

Pickett,  Ida  Dade. 

Powers,  Julia  Lincoln. 

Padgit,  Julia  St.  Louis. 

Rankin,  Gertie  Jefferson. 

Ried,  Susan  St.  Louis. 

Redman,  Gertie  Benton. 

Rodney,  Lizzie  Jackson. 

Raulston,  Leona  Dent. 

Ryan,  Cora  St.  Louis. 

Sheets,  Rhuey  Mercer. 

Smith,  Amy  Jasper. 

Shipman,  Bessie   Lawrence. 

Sewall,  Maggie  St.  Louis. 
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NAME.  COUNTY. 

Shaw.  Mary   St.  Louis. 

Schierbaum,  Ida  St.  CharL 

Sample.  Ellen  Harrison. 

Schraudner.  Lizzie  St.  Louis. 

Scott,  Fannie   Andrew. 

Smith,  Catherine   St.  Louis. 

Trolle,  Georgia  Jackson. 

Tanter,  Bertha  St.  Louis. 

NAME.  COUNTY. 

Adams.  John  Pulaski. 

Atkins,  Henry  Lafayette. 

Arthur,  James  Buchanan. 

Barnes.  Daniel  Dunklin. 

Bailey,  Charles  St.  Louis. 

Bord,  Ferdinand  Howell. 

Botts,  Homer  Audrain. 

Butler,  Charles  Holt. 

Bickley.  John  St.  Louis. 

Bryan,  Charles   Lmcoln. 

Carr,  John   St.  Charles. 

Campbell,  Elmer   Atchison. 

Comstock,  Walter  Moniteau. 

Crooks,  George  Buchanan. 

Craig,  Eugene  Chariton. 

Dutro.  Filmore  Daviess. 

Duncan,  Alex  Jackson. 

Dee,  Thomas  St.  Louis. 

Dierker,  August  Warren. 

Davis,  Willis  Newton. 

Endicott,  Edward  Greene. 

Ewing,  Guy  Webster. 

Edgemond,  James  Lawrence. 

Gerity,  James  St.  Louis. 

Gempp,  Oscar  Warren. 

Golterman,  Edward  St.  Louis. 


I  NAME.  COUNTY. 

j  White,  Eliza  Greene. 

.  I  Wool  ridge,  Etta   Lewis. 

Vandeventer,  Mary  St.  Louis. 

Whitton,  Dolly  Buchanan. 

Welch,  Laura  Dent. 

Wright,  Viola  Schuyler. 

Wise,  Eva  St.  Louis. 

Wilbur,  Myrtle  Jasper. 

^S. 

NAME.  COUNTY. 

Guerard,  Alexander  St.  Louis. 

Gardie.  Paul  St.  Louis. 

Gist,  Henry  Jasper. 

Harrison,  Abner  Dent. 

Humphrey,  Jesse  Howard. 

Howell.  Roland   Lincoln. 

Howell,  Marlowe  Lincoln. 

Howell,  Ernest  Lincoln. 

Hopper,  Alex  Greene. 

Hall,  Edgar  Dunklin. 

Hawkins,  Mitchell  Cooper. 

Harding,  Henry  St.  Louis. 

Jones,  Jesse  Buchanan. 

Jennings,  Turner   Callaway. 

Jennings,  George  Callaway. 

Kelly,  Walter   St.  Louis. 

Krumpelman,  Henry  ..St.  Louis. 

Klugman,  Fred  St.  Louis. 

Libby,  Harry  St.  Louis. 

Loftus,  Morrison   Ripley. 

Lomex,  William  Dunklin. 

Lindner.  Irwin  St.  Louis. 

Land,  John  Greene. 

Madden,  Simon  Monroe. 

Martin.  Isaiah  Johnson.  • 

Muren,  Clement  St.  Louis. 
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NAME.  COUNTY. 

Moore,  James  Linn. 

McCarty,  James  Jackson. 

McNiter,  Armstead  Callaway. 

Morris,  Cyrus  St.  Louis. 

Meyer,  Henry  St.  Louis. 

Milburn,  Jesse  Webster. 

Oglesby,  Hamilton  Cooper. 

Oliver,  William  Macon. 

Powers,  Malcolm  Dade. 

Ryan,  Edward  St.  Louis. 

Smith,  George  Boone. 

Sherrill,  Ben  Douglas. 

Shipman,  Robert  Lawrence. 


NAME.  COUNTY. 

Still  well,  Harris  Ripley. 

Stone,  Oliver  Vernon. 

Schroerer,  Arthur  St.  Louis. 

Scott,  Samuel  Andrew. 

Smith,  Louis  Buchanan. 

Turner,  Henry  Pike. 

Unterberger,  Joseph  St.  Louis. 

Wells,  Fred  Webster. 

Winchel,  John  Johnson. 

Wallace,  Arthur  Livingston. 

Walden,  James  Jasper. 

Young,  Alvy  St.  Louis. 

Zartt,  August  St.  Louis. 


Respectfull)'  submitted, 

Jno.  T.  Sibley, 

Superintendent. 
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AMERICAN  BRAILLE. 

To  write  on  a  Braille  tablet  begin  at  the  right ;  to  read,  reverse  the  sheet 
and  begin  at  the  left.  In  either  case  the  six  points  ^  •  •  ^  of  which  the 
characters  are  formed,  are  numbered  from  the  top,  i,  2,  3,  for  the  first 
vertical  row,  and  4,  5,  6,  for  the  second. 

AI^PHABET. 

abcdefghi       j  klm 
•      •        •••  •••••        ••••  ••• 

•  •     •     •       ••     ••     •        •  • 


nopqrstuvwxy 
•••••••••       •  • 

•  •  •••••• 

•9  •  ••••  •••• 

To  capitalize  a  letter  prefix  to  it  points  3  and  6  ( .  .  )  • 


MARKS  OF  PUNCTUATION. 

?!-()' 


•  •  • 


•  •  ••••  •••• 

The  apostrophe  is  point  4.  The  other  marks,  except  the  exclamation, 
are  formed  of  points  2,  3,  5  and  6. 

When  two  or  more  initial  letters  requiring  the  capital  sign  occur 
together,  the  space  which  separates  words  may  be  omitted  ;  the  period 
which  follows  the  first  letter  then  becomes  also  the  prefix,  or  capital  sign, 
for  the  next ;  thus,  I  *         *  *         *  F.  R.  S. 


NUMERAI.S. 


When  alone  or  in  combination  the  following  letters,  if  prefixed  by 
the  numeral  sign  ^    •  ^ ,  become  numbers. 


O 


46 
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INITIAI.  LETTERS  USED  AS  WORD  SIGNS. 

but    could  down  from  great  have   just  know  like  my 


•       ••       ••       ••  • 

•       •  •• 


not    quite  right  should  the  under  very    will  you 
•••••        •         •        •         •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  o  r  i 

•  ••  •  •••• 

When  the  above  words  are  parts  of  other  words  the  initial  letter  must 
not  be  used  as  a  representative  \  e.  g.  •  •  when  standing  alone  represents 
"know,"  but  "knowledge"  should  be  written 


OTHER  CHARACTERS  USED  AS  WORD  AND   PART  WORD  SIGNS. 

en      er      for      in  ing 


ow      St      \tT  tion 


The  following  characters,  with  one  exception,  are  formed  of  points 
2,  3,  5,  6.  When  separated  from  words  by  the  omission  of  a  cell,  they 
are  word  signs,  as  follows  : 

had    their     to    was    with  would 

•         •  • 
•       ••        •        ••  •• 

The  letter  x  ^  •  •  ^  when  standing  alone  is  used  as  an  asterisk. 

The  letter  d  followed  by  a  period  ^  •  ^  is  used  as  the  dollar 
sign  and  should  be  immediately  followed  by  the  numeral  sign  ;  thus — 


an 

and 

ar 

ch 

ed 

•  • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

•  • 

• 

• 

• 

•  • 

• 

is 

of 

on 

or 

ou 

• 

• 

• 

•  • 

• 

•  • 

• 

• 

• 

•  • 

• 

• 

•  • 

• 

• 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •    •  • 


•  $23.75 

An  italicized  word  is  indicated  by  the  prefix  of  point  6   ^  ^. 

Lines  of  poetry  are  separated  by  the  omission  of  three  cells. 

The  capital  sign  preceding  a  contraction  capitalizes  only  the  first 
letter  of  the  contraction. 

The  ordinary  rules  of  grammar  should  be  closely  followed ;  hence 
correct  syllabication  must  be  observed,  and  a  monosyllable  should  never 
be  divided. 

Strict  conformity  to  general  grammatical  laws  and  the  special  rules 
preceding,  are  essential  to  a  correct  use  of  the  American  Braille,  and  the 
use  of  signs  in  any  other  way  than  that  hereby  authorized  is  as  inelegant 
and  incorrect  as  similar  changes  in  ordinary  writing. 
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BRAILLE  MUSIC  ALPHABET. 


"Wholes  or  i6ths, 
Halves  oi  32ds, 
Quarters  or  64ths, 
Eighths  or  i2Sths, 


Fingering  signs, 


Rests, 


Accidentals, 


Intervals. 


slur 


repeat 


2  •  • 

3  •  •  6 


•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

•              •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•                        •  • 

• 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

• 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

•                        •  • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

•  • 

• 

• 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

•                        •  • 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6  7 

•  4 

•  4 

•  4 

•  4 

•  5 

•  5 

•  5 

•  5 

•  6 

e6 

•  6  • 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

•  1 

•  1 

•  1 

•  1 

•  2 

•  2 

•  2 

•  3 

•  3 

*> 

^  or 

•L       ^  or  •!.  or 

•  • 

• 

• 

•  • 

• 

■ 

IL 
It 

7 

0  0 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

m 

• 

• 

»  • 

• 

2d  , 

3d 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th  Sth 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

•  • 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

in 

accord 

turn 

grace 

trill 

with 

note 

• 

• 

• 

• 

•  • 

• 

•  • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

staccato 

dot 

double  dot 

• 

3 

•  •  6 

3* 

3*  3* 

r      double  bar 

pause 

right  hand 

left  hand 

with 

repeat 

m 

d. 

m.  g. 

• 

• 

• 

•  • 

• 

•  • 

Expression  marks  are  represented  by  the  abbreviations  ordinarily  used 
in  music  for  the  seeing.  Characters  standing  for  letters  must  be  preceded 
by  the  word  sign  ^    •  ^ . 

Pro\-ision  is  made  in  Braille  for  the  special  signs  which  occur  in  music 
written  for  violin,  guitar,  organ,  voice,  etc.  For  further  information,  con- 
sult the  pamphlet  published  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association, 
33  Cambridge  Square,  Hyde  Park,  London. 


PARTIAL  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  IN 
AMERICAN  BRAILLE. 


READING. 

Vols. 

Alphabet  Sheets  '  

Monroe's  New  Primer  

The  Standard  Braille  Primer  

The  New  Franklin  Primer  and  First  Reader  

The  Riverside  Primer  and  First  Reader  

Cyr's  First  Reader  


Davis's  The  Beginner's  Reading  Book  „  i 

Davis's  Second  Reading  Book   2 

Davis's  Third  Reading  Book   2 

Davis's  Fourth  Reading  Book   3 

The  First  St.  Louis  Reader   i 

The  Second  St.  Louis  Reader   i 

The  Third  St.  Louis  Reader   i 

The  Fourth  St.  Louis  Reader   i 

Swinton  &  Cathcart's  Standard  Supplementary  Readers: 

Easy  Steps  for  Little  Feet   i 

Golden  Book  of  Choice  Reading   2 

Readings  in  Nature's  Book  (Animals)   2 

Nature  Myths  and  Stories  (Flora  J.  Cooke)   i 

Animal  Stories,  Bird  Stories,  Cloud  Stories,  Flower  Sto- 
ries, Insect  Stories,  Mineralogy  Stories,  Sun  Myths,  Tree 
Stories,  Miscellaneous  Stories. 

Five  Little  Fairy  Tales   i 

Little  One  Eye,  Little  Two  Eyes,  and  Little  Three  Eyes. 

Tom  Thumb. 

Rumpelstilzchen. 

Little  Snowdrop. 

Snow- White  and  Rose-Red. 
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Andersen's  Fairy  Tales  (Selections)  

The  Fir  Tree. 

The  Steadfast  Tin  Soldier. 

Little  Thumbelina. 

The  Loving  Pair. 

The  Leaping  Match. 

The  Money  Box. 

The  Old  House. 

The  Princess  in  the  Wood  (pamphlet)  

The  Town  Musicians  (pamphlet)  

Favorite  Poems  for  Memorizing  (pamphlets)  

Folk  Stories  

Jack  the  Giant-Killer. 

Jack  and  the  Beanstalk. 

Cinderella. 

Puss  in  Boots. 

Diamonds  and  Toads. 
Aladdin  and  the  Wonderful  Lamp. 
AU  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves, 

The  Seven  Voyages  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor  

Classics  for  Children  (Ginn  &  Co.)  : 

The  King  of  the  Golden  River  (Ruskin)   

Robinson  Crusoe  (Defoe)   

The  Pilgrim's  Progress  (Bunyan)  

The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  (Scott)  

Gulliver's  Travels  (Swift)   

Riverside  Literature  Series : 

No.  I.    Evansreline,  "I  .-r       .  x 

^  I  (Longfellow) 

No.  2.    The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.  / 

No.  lo.  Biographical  Stories  (Hawthorne)  

Benjamin  West. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

Samuel  Johnson. 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

Benjamin  Franklin. 

Queen  Christina. 
Nos.  13  and  14.    The  Song  of  Hiawatha  (Longfellow)  
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Vols. 

Nos.  19  and  20.    Franklin's  Autobiography   2 

No.  21   (Part).'   Poor  Richard's  Ahuanac   i 

Nos.  22  and  23.    Tanglewood  Tales  (Hawthorne)    2 


Circe's' Palace. 

The  Pomegranate  Seeds. 

The  Golden  Fleece. 

The  Minotaur. 

The  Pygmies. 

The  Dragon's  Teeth. 
No.  29.    Little  Daffydowndilly  and  Other  Stories  (Haw- 
thorne)   I 

Litttle  Daffydowndilly. 

Little  Annie's  Ramble. 

The  Snow  Image. 

A  Rill  from  the  Town  Pump. 

David  Swan. 

The  Three-fold  Destiny. 
No.  30  (Part).    The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfaul  (Lowell) 

(pamphlet)  

No.  37.    A-Hunting  of  the  Deer  and  Other  Essays  (War- 


ner)   I 

A-Hunting  of  the  Deer. 

How  I  Killed  a  Bear. 

Lost  in  the  Woods. 

Camping  Out. 
Eclectic  English  Classics : 

Ivanhoe  (Scott)    3 

Sohrab  and  Rustum  (Arnold)  (pamphlet)  

Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration,  ^ 

Webster's  The  Character  of  Washington,  >-   i 

Webster's  The  Landing  at  Plymouth,  J 

Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation   i 

Silas  Warner  (Eliot)   2 

Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton   i 

Paradise  Lost  (Pope),  B  to  S,  i  and  2   i 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  (Goldsmith)   2 

From  Longman's  English  Classics: 

Pope's  Iliad  of  Homer,  Books  I.,  VI.,  XII.,  XXIV   i 
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Select  Poems :  ^ 

Whittier  :  

Longfellow  

Lowell  

Bryant   

Holmes  

Burns  

The  Carys  (pamphlet)  

Havergal  

The  Building  of  the  Ship  and  Other  Poems  (Longfellow).. 

The  Building  of  the  Ship. 

The  Hanging  of  the  Crane. 

Morituri  Salutamus. 

Keramos. 

Snowbound  (Whittier)  (pamphlet)  

The  Deserted  Village  (Goldsmith)  (pamphlet)  •.. 

Christalan  (Mrs.  Trask)  (pamphlet)   

The  Prisoner  of  Chillon  (Byron)  (pamphlet)   


The  Rape  of  the  Lock  (Pope)      i 

Enoch  Arden  (Tennyson)   i 

Dora  (Tennyson)  (pamphlet)  

Idylls  of  the  King   2 

In  Memoriam  (Tennyson)   i 

Essay  on  Man  (Pope)   i 

L' Allegro.  II  Penseroso,  Comus,  and  Lycidas  (Milton)   i 

Sampson  Agonistes  (Milton)   i 

King  Robert  of  Sicily  (Longfellow)  (pamphlet)  

Horatius  (Macaulay)  (pamphlet)  

Miscellaneous  Poems   3 


Selections  from  the  Bible  (pamphlet) 

Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It  

The  Merchant  of  Venice   

Twelfth  Night  

Hamlet  

The  Tempest  

Much  Ado  About  Nothing  

A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream  

Macbeth  
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Vols. 

The  Study  of  English  Literature  (Farrar)  (pamphlet)  

An  Introduction  and  the  Study  of  American  Literature,  by 

Brander  Matthews   i 

Four  of  Emerson's  Essays   i 

Love. 

Friendship. 

Nature. 

Self-Reliance. 

Representative  Men  (Emerson)    i 

Four  of  Smiles' s  Essays   i 


The  Influence  of  Character. 

Work. 

Courage. 

Self-Control. 

Selections  from  the  Essays  of  Lord  Bacon   i 

Macaulay's  Essay  on  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  (pamphlet)  

A  Dissertation  on  Roast  Pig  (Lamb)  (pamphlet)  

The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  (Irving)   i 

A  Christmas  Carol  (Dickens)   i 

The  Bird's  Christmas  Carol  (Wiggin)   i 

The  Peace  Egg  (Ewing)  | 
Daddy  Darwin's  Dovecote  (Ewing)  J 

Monsieur  the  Viscount's  Friend  (Ewing)   i 

The  Nurnberg  Stove   i 

The  Child  of  Urbino   i 

The  Dog  of  Flanders   i 

The  Prince  and  the  Pauper  (Mark  Twain)   2 

A  Tale  of  the  Sea  (Charles  Reade)  (pamphlet)  

Washington  and  the  Spy  (Cooper)  ^ 
The  Great  Stone  Face  (Hawthorne)/ 

Selections  from  American  Orations  (pamphlet)  

Selections  for  Declamation  (pamphlet)   

Pluck  and  Plod  (Rev.  Wm.  Lloyd)  (pamphlet)  
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V 

Selections  from  Youth's  Companion  for  Supplementary  Reading: 

No.  I.    A  Book  of  Stories  

Little  Jarvis. 

Why  "Pat"  Wore  the  V.  C. 

The  Extra  Freight. 

A  Boy  in  Gray. 

In  the  School-house  Loft. 
No.  4.    Sketches  of  the  Orient  

In  Chinese  Streets. 

Dining  with  a  Mandarin. 
.  Corea  and  its  Army. 

A  Japanese  Garden  Party. 

The  Jinrikisha  of  Japan. 

A  Japanese  House. 

Siam  and  its  Royal  White  Elephant. 

House-keeping  in  East  India. 

A  Morning  in  Benares. 

The  Fire-Worshippers. 

Some  Little  Egyptians. 

Oriental  Sweetmeats. 
No.  5.    Old  Ocean  

About  Icebergs. 

The  Gulf  Stream. 

The  Kuro  Si  wo. 

The  Trade  Winds. 

The  Mariner's  Compass. 

Minot's  Ledge  Light. 

Buoys. 

The  Pilot  Boat. 

An  Ocean  Guide-Post. 

An  Ocean  Observatory. 

The  U.  S.  Life-Saving  Service. 

No.  6.    Life  in  the  Sea  

Lobsters  and  Lobstering. 

Mackerel  and  Cod. 

The  Swordfish. 

The  Scotch  Herring  Fishery. 

Sardines. 

Catching  Sharks. 
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The  Sturgeon. 

The  Giant  of  Creation. 

Fiddlers  and  Hermits. 

A  Baby  in  Furs. 

Where  Sponges  Grow. 
No.  7.    Bits  of  Bird  Life  

Bird  Life  in  an  Old  Apple-Tree. 

An  Oriole's  Nest. 

Crow  Ways. 

A  Family  History. 

A  Jolly  Red-Head. 

The  Carrier-Pigeon  in  America. 

The  Partridge. 

Ostrich-Farming. 

A  Widow's  Mites. 

Owls  and  Their  Uses. 

Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur   

The  Story  of  Buzzy  (pamphlet)  

The  Seven  Little  Sisters  

Stories  Mother  Nature  Told  her  Children  

HISTORY. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  (pamphlet)   

The  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Michigan  (pamphlet) 

History  of  the  United  States  (Montgomery)   

The  Discovery  of  America  (from  Washington  Irving).. 

The  First  Settlement  of  Virginia  (Jno.  Smith)  

The  Indian  Tribes  East  of  the  Mississippi, 
The  French  and  Indian  War  and  the  Loss  of  Canada, 
(From  Parkman's  "Conspiracy  of  Pontiac  ") 

The  War  of  Independence  (with  maps)  (Fiske)  

First  Battles  of  the  Revolution  (Everett)  

Historical  Tales  (Morris)   

Vol.  I.    How  Franklin  Came  to  Philadelphia. 

A  Gallant  Defense. 

The  Green  Mountain  Boys. 

Stealing  a  Locomotive. 

On  the  Track  of  a  Traitor. 

The  Siege  of  Fort  Schuyler. 
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Vols. 


Vol.  II. 


An  Escape  from  Libby  Prison. 
How  the  Charter  Was  Saved. 
The  Fate  of  the  Philadelphia. 
The  British  at  New  York. 
The  Sinking  of  the  Albemarle. 

Marion,  the  Swamp  Fox. 
Paul  Revere' s  Ride. 

How  the  Electric  Telegraph  Was  Invented. 

The  Story  of  the  Regicides. 

Sir  William  Phips  and  the  Silver  Ship. 


Vol.  III. 


Hero  Tales  from  American  History  (Lodge  and  Roosevelt)   2 

Washington. 

Daniel  Boone. 

Geors^e  Rosters  Clarke. 

The  Battle  of  Trenton. 

Bennington. 

King's  Mountain. 

The  Storming  of  Stony  Point. 

Gouverneur  Morris. 

The  Burning  of  the  Philadelphia. 

The  Cruise  of  the  Wasp." 

The     General  Armstrong  "  Privateer. 

The  Battle  of  New  Orleans. 

John  Quincy  Adams  and  the  Right  of  Private  Petition. 

Francis' Parkman. 

Remember  the  Alamo. 

Hampton  Roads. 

The  Flag-Bearer. 

Death  of  Stonewall  Jackson. 

The  Charge  at  Gettysburg. 

Grant  and  the  Vicksburg  Campaign. 

Robert  Gould  Shaw. 

Charles  Russell  Lowell. 

Sheridan  at  Cedar  Creek. 

Lieutenant  Gushing  and  the  Ram  Albemarle." 

Farragut  at  Mobile  Bay. 

Lincoln. 
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Vols. 


The  American  Citizen  (Charles  F.  Dole)   2 

The  Political  Duty  of  Educated  Men  (G.  W.  Curtis)  (pamphlet) 

Robinson  Crusoe's  Money  (Wells)   i 

Political  Economy  (Thompson)   i 

A  History  of  England  (Montgomery)   3 

Readings  from  English  History  (Green)   i 

Outlines  of  the  World's  History  (Swinton)   5 

Frederick  the  Great  (Macaulay)   5 

Sketch  of  Phillip  H.  of  Sgain  (Motley)  (pamphlet)  

Peter  the  Great  (Motley)   i 

Selections  from  Plutarch's  Lives   i 

Golden  Deeds  (Yonge)   2 


Vol.  L    The  Pass  of  Thermopylae. 

The  Shepherd  Girl  of  Nanterre. 
Leo  the  Slave. 
The  Voluntary  Convict. 
Vol.  II.    The  Monthyon  Prizes. 

The  Soldiers  in  the  Snow. 
The  Second  of  September. 
Agostina  of  Zaragoza. 

Tales  of  a  Grandfather  (Selections)  (Scott)   i 

The  Story  of  Sir  William  Wallace. 
The  Rise  of  Robert  the  Bruce. 
The  Exploits  of  Douglas  and  Randolph. 
The  Battle  of  Bannockburn. 

Concerning  the  Exploits  of  Edward  Bruce,  the  Douglas, 
Randolph  Earl  of  Murray,  and  the  Death  of  Robert 
Bruce. 

LANGUAGE. 

Our  Language :  Its  Use  and  Structure  Taught  by  Practice  and 


Example  (Part  I.)  (Southworth  and  Goddard)   i 

Elementary  Lessons  in  English  (Knox:  Heath)    3 

Advanced  Lessons  in  English  Grammar  (Maxwell)   3 

Outlines  of  Rhetoric  (Genung)   3 

Word  Analysis  (Swinton)   2 
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MATHEMATICS. 

Vols. 

Arithmetical  Examples  (three  pamphlets)   

Arithmetical  Problems  (E.  Wentworth)   i 

A  Grammar  School  Arithmetric  (abridged  from  Wentworth) 

(unfinished)  

A  School  Algebra  (Wentworth)   3 

Definitions  to  Wentworth's  Geometry  with  P'igures  (pamphlet) 
Captions  to  Wentworth's  Geometry  (first  three  books)   i 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Five  Gateways  of  Knowledge  (Dr.  Wilson)   i 

Frye's  Complete  Geography   i  (or  2) 

Science  Primer  Series : 

Introductory   :   i 

Physiology   2 

Physics   2 

Chemistry    2 

Physical  Geography   2 

Logic   2 

Geology   2 

The  Childhood  of  the  World  (Clodd)  ■ 

A  First  Book  in  Geology  (Shaler)  ;   2 

Coal  and  Coal  Mines  (Homer  Greene)   2 

Physical  Geography  (Guyot)   i 

Public  School  Temperance  (Richardson)    i 

Everyday  Business  (Emery)  

A  Primary  Speller   i 

An  Advanced  Speller   i 

A  Practical  Cook  Book  (B.  Kate  Wright)   i 

An  Almanac  for  1895  (pamphlet)   • 

An  Almanac  for  1896  (pamphlet)  

list  of  Publications  in  American  Braille  (pamphlet)  

Latin : 

Six  Orations  of  Cicero  (A.  and  G. )  -  i 

The  Beginner's  Book  in  Latin   i 

German : 

Shiller's  Der  Taucher,  and  Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke  


CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION. 


The  act  incorporating  this  school  was  approved  Feb.  27th, 
1 85 1.  It  was  established,  and  has  since  been  maintained  as  an 
educational  institution,  and  the  title  "  Blind  Asylum,"  by  which 
it  is  sometimes  called,  is  a  misnomer,  that  puts  the  school  in  a 
wrong  light  and  does  it  harm. 

There  are  many  blind  children  in  the  State  who  would  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  that  the  State  offers  here  to  become 
educated,  but  for  the  belief  that  the  school  is  a  sort  of  home,  or 
hospital,  where  the  blind  of  all  ages  and  conditions  are  admitted 
for  treatment,  or  that  it  is  an  asylum  for  the  helpless  and  infirm 
blind.  The  institution  is  simply  a  part  of  the  great  public  school 
system  of  the  State.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  home  or  asylum,  but  sim- 
ply a  school  where  the  blind  children  of  the  State  are  admitted  for 
a  limited  time  for  the  purpose  of  being  educated,  and  put  in  posi- 
tion to  do  something  for  themselves.  The  chief  object  of  the 
school  is  to  make  the  blind  self-sustaining.  The  several  depart- 
ments are  under  the  supervision  of  competent  instructors,  especially 
adapted  to  the  work  undertaken.  In  the  literary  department  a 
thorough  course  is  given  in  all  the  elementary  branches,  as  well  as 
in  the  branches  of  a  high  school  course.  In  the  department  of 
music  an  extended  course  is  pursued  in  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  as  well  as  in  theory,  harmony  and  composition.  In  the 
work  department  the  boys  are  taught  a  number  of  useful  trades, 
and  the  girls  to  sew,  crochet,  knit,  and  do  a  variety  of  other  use- 
ful work.  The  departments  of  physical  culture  and  kindergarten 
are  features  of  much  importance. 

The  school  is  supported  entirely  by  appropriations  made  by 
the  legislature,  and  is  therefore  strictly  a  State  school.  Liberal 
provision  has  always  been  made  for  its  support,  and  there  is  no 
charge  made  for  tuition,  board  and  lodging. 
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Pupils  must  be  provided  with  ample  clothing,  and  their  ex- 
penses to  and  from  school  must  be  borne  by  the  parent  or  guar- 
dian. 

Applicants  for  admission  must  be  of  good  mental  and  physi- 
cal capacity.  Those  who  are  feeble-minded,  or  who  suffer  such 
physical  deformity  or  weakness  as  to  necessitate  special  care,  are 
not  admitted.  None  are  received  under  the  age  of  nine  years  ; 
and  while  applicants  are  sometimes  admitted  as  old  as  twenty-four, 
they  should  be  much  younger.  The  school  being  supported  by 
the  State,  none  but  bona  fide  residents  are  admitted. 


Twenty-First  Biennial  Report 

OF  THE 

Missouri 
School  for  the  Blind 

TO  THE 

Fortieth  General  Assembly. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO.: 
Commercial  Printing  Company. 
1899. 


Twenty-First  Biennial  Report 

*  OF  THE 

Missouri 
School  for  the  Blind 

TO  THE 

Fortieth  General  Assembly. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO.: 
Commercial  Printing  Company. 
1899. 


OFFICERS  OF  SCHOOL. 


Board  ot  Managers. 
F.  R.  O'NEIL,  President^  St.  Louis. 
O.  L.  HUNGER,  Vice-President,  Van  Buren. 

M.  H.  POST,  M.D.,  Secretary,  St.  Louis. 
WM.  JEFF.  POLLARD,  Treasurer,  St.  Louis. 
J.  N.  HOLMES,  M.D.,  Piedmont. 


Superintendent. 
JOHN  T.  SIBLEY,  A.M.,  M.D. 

Matron. 
MRS.  JENNIE  DUNSCOMBE. 
Principal  Literary  Department. 
SAMUEL  M.  GREEN,  Jr. 

ASSISTANTS. 

MISS  EUGENIA  RYCHLICKI.       MISS  EMMA  LUMPKIN. 
MISS  KATE  HELMKE. 

Teacher  ol  Piano  and  Organ. 
MISS  EVA  A.  GRANT. 
Teacher  of  Piano  and  Voice  Culture. 
MRS.  JENNIE  DAVIS. 
Teacher  ol  Orchestra. 
THOS.  H.  SIMS. 
Foreman  Mechanical  Department. 
S.  S.  JUDD. 

Teacher  of  Handicraft. 
MRS.  COROLEE  SIBLEY. 
Teacher  of  Piano  Tuning  and  Repairing. 
CHAS.  M.  HEIL. 

Teacher  of  Kindergarten. 
MISS  MATTIE  BARRON. 
Teacher  of  Gymnastics. 
W.  A.  SMITH. 
Teacher  of  Elocution. 
MISS  JENNIE  HITCH. 


PRESIDENT'S  REPORT. 


St.  Louis,  Jan.  i,  1899. 

Hon.  Lon  V.  Stephens, 

Governor  of  Missouri: 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missouri  School 
for  the  Blind  submits  this,  its  Twenty-first  Biennial 
Report,  for  your  consideration  and  that  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

The  School  is  in  excellent  condition,  and  its  work 
is,  we  are  glad  to  report,  growing  more  effective  with 
each  year.  We  feel  that  we  are  not  boastful,  or  as- 
suming too  much,  when  we  place  our  institution  as 
one  of  the  first  four  in  this  great  nation,  judged  by 
the  standard  of  work  accomplished.  The  scope  of  its 
work  is  constantly  widening,  and  the  sphere  of  the 
educated  blind  boy  and  girl  is  broadening  accordingly. 
To  this  end  many  things  have  contributed ;  but  the 
most  important  innovation  is  the  Hall  Stereotyper, 
which  is  a  never-ending  beneficence,  giving  to  the 
blind  even  cheaper  literature  than  could  be  provided 
for  the  same  number  of  seeing  people,  and  opening 
to  them  an  intellectual  paradise  of  which  in  all  the 
previous  history  of  the  world  they  have  had  but  glimp- 
ses. The  report  of  our  Superintendent  discussed  this 
machine  two  years  ago ;  but  the  development  of  its 
possibilities  since  that  time  has  even  exceeded  antici- 
pations. 
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While  our  school  household  is  constantly  grow- 
ing a  little,  the  educational  machinery  and  methods 
have  been  marked  by  such  steady  improvement  that 
greater  results  are  costing  even  less  money  than 
formerly ;  and  it  affords  us  pleasure  to  report  that, 
without  denying  just  compensation  or  comfortable 
conditions  to  anyone,  we  are  enabled  to  return  to  the 
treasury  a  liberal  percentage  of  the  last  biennial 
appropriation. 


General  Financial  Exhibit. 


Table  I. 


Appropriations,  1897-98. 


For  support... 
For  pay  rolls. 


^34,000  00 
,  25,000  00 


Petty  receipts  of  Superintendent, 
Old  balance  used  


$59,000  00 
735  06 
1,713  02 


$61,448  08 


EXPENDITURES. 


For  support.., 
For  pay  rolls. 


$32,947  22 
23,869  46 


$56,816  68 


$4  631  40 
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Table  II. 
MONTHLY  EXPENSES.— 1897-98. 


1897. 

SUPPORT. 

PAY  ROLLS. 

TOTAL. 

T  „ 

January  , 

^1,766 

77 

$1,209 

66 

$2,976 

43 

February  

1,436 

95 

1,089 

66 

2,526 

61 

March  

1,662 

56 

1,089 

66 

2,752 

22 

April   

1,317 

54 

1,209 

66 

2,527 

20 

May  

0  on r\ 

7  7 

T  r»5?n 

66 

-7     T  9.C\ 

3,109 

43 

June  

1  ,270 

23 

T  lf\'7 

uu 

3,033 

«9 

July  

f\  A  '? 

0  T 

04 

1,130 

05 

August  

^  u 

■?  C  T 

35  I 

66 

1 ,009 

92 

66 

66 

1 , 702 

32 

I  ,302 

05 

i  ,  i  u  0 

00 

2,467 

71 

November  

T     C  0  'J 
1,522 

7^ 

uu 

2,612 

44 

December  

1 ,394 

1 ,089 

00 

2,4^3 

74 

Tntal 

^16,487 

86 

$12,004 

90 

$28,492 

76 

1898. 

January  

^1,997 

24 

$1,214 

66 

3,211 

90 

February  

X 

1,089 

66 

^>035 

T  C\ 

March  

I  ,462 

69 

1,089 

66 

2,552 

35 

April  

1,753 

90 

1,214 

66 

2,968 

56 

May  

1,348 

45 

1,089 

66 

2,438 

1 1 

June  

1,430 

73 

1,730 

30 

3,161 

03 

July  

1,159 

48 

471 

66 

1,631 

14 

August  :  

417 

10 

353 

66 

770 

76 

1,023 

90 

355 

66 

1:379 

56 

October  

759 

31 

1,119 

66 

1,878 

97 

November  

1,718 

23 

1,069 

66 

2,787 

89 

December  

1,842 

50 

1,065 

66 

2,908 

16 

Total   

^16,459 

36 

$11,864  56 

92 
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Table  III. 
COMPARISON  OF  EXPENDITURES. 


AVFR AHF 

r\  V  xzj  jxri. vjx^ 

FOR 
I  6  YEARS. 

1897. 

1898. 

Supplies,  etc  

$  8,045  76 

i  8  626 

88 

$  8,889  97 

Repairs  

2,513  17 

1,921 

31 

1,190  25 

Refurnishing  

1,089  18 

534 

00 

477  80 

Coal  

890  00 

593 

41 

883  82 

Gas  

343  36 

316 

50 

358  50 

Dry  Goods,  etc  

989  26 

1,171 

63 

1,383  13 

Music  Department  

420  37 

192 

82 

182  19 

Work  Department  

568  91 

310 

76 

273  88 

Drugs,  etc  

154  49 

132 

90 

156  15 

Paper,  Printing,  etc  

561  72 

916 

36 

846  15 

Cash  Expenditures.  

1,406  32 

1,769 

29 

1,817  52 

Pay  Rolls  

10,629  80 

12,004 

90 

11,864  56 

Total  

^27,612  64 

^28,492 

76 

^28,323  92 

We  respectfully  recommend  that  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  ensuing  term  be  the  same  as  that  made 
two  years  ago — $59,000 :  which  amount  will  provide 
for  probable  increase  in  attendance,  and  will  at  the 
same  time  enable  us  to  keep  the  school  equipment  in 
its  present  good  condition. 

We  commend  the  accompanying  report  of  our 
Superintendent  to  the  attention  of  your  Excellency 
and  the  Legislature,  as  containing  information  as 
interesting  as  it  is  strange. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frank  R.  O'Neil, 

President. 


"  'Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind  ; 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined.'* 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT^ 


Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  ) 
January  ist,  1899.  J 

Honorable  Board  of  Managers: 

Gentlemen  : — According  to  custom  and  in  com- 
pliance with  law,  I  herewith  submit  for  your  considera- 
tion, and  for  the  information  of  the  Governor  and  the 
General  Assembly,  the  Twenty-first  Biennial  Report  of 
the  Superintendent. 

There  have  been  no  special  new  features  added 
in  any  of  the  departments  of  the  school  during  the 
past  two  years,  and  the  work  has  been  in  the  main 
what  we  have  done  in  former  years. 

The  standard  of  the  school  has  been  steadily 
raised,  and  it  was  never  so  high  as  it  is  at  present.  Our 
facilities  are  excellent.  Our  large  and  constantly  in- 
creasing library  gives  us  an  advantage  not  enjoyed  in 
former  years  of  the  school's  history.  The  progress  of 
the  pupils  has  been  most  satisfactory,  and  the  earnest- 
ness and  assiduity  with  which  they  have  pursued  their 
various  lines  of  duty  could  have  no  other  result  than 
that  of  rapid  and  thorough  improvement. 

The  attendance  has  been  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  school,  and  the  capacity  of  the  building  has 
been  well  taxed.    Our  facilities  are  adequate  for  the 
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present  enrollment,  and  our  corps  of  teachers  suffi- 
ciently large  for  the  present  demands  of  the  school ; 
but  with  a  better  knowledge  of  the  character  and  ob- 
ject of  the  school  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  State, 
the  attendance  will  in  all  probability  continue  to  in- 
crease to  that  point  where  we  will  be  crowded.  The 
marvelous  health  of  the  school  is  still  a  matter  of  pleas- 
ant comment.  I  know  of  no  other  public  institution 
where  there  are  so  many  children  congregated,  many 
of  whom  are  below  the  average  in  physical  stamina, 
where  the  general  health  is  so  good.  The  services  of 
the  physician  are  rarely  sought,  and  the  hospital  rooms 
remain  locked  for  months  at  a  time.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  school  is 
situated  in  the  very  heart  of  a  great  city.  There  are 
several  plain  reasons  why  the  health  of  the  school  is 
good.  Regular  hours  for  everything,  and  a  diet  of 
substantial  wholesome  food,  are  in  my  opinion  the 
principal  reasons  for  this  condition.  Ample  facilities 
for  bathing  are  provided,  and  habits  of  tidiness  and 
cleanliness  are  inculcated. 

Repairs. 

All  money  expended  for  repairs  during  the  past 
two  years  has  been  from  the  general  fund  for  support, 
there  having  been  no  special  appropriation  made  for 
this  purpose  for  many  years. 

The  building  is  old  but  substantial,  and  only  such 
repairs  and  improvements  are  made  as  are  necessary 
to  keep  the  building  in  good  condition.  The  agitation 
of  removal,  and  suofo;estions  from  various  visitino^  com- 
mittees  of  Legislature,  prevent  us  from  making  any 
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extensive  improvements  in  any  direction,  and  as  long 
as  the  present  premises  are  occupied  there  will  not,  in 
all  probability,  arise  any  necessity  for  such  improve- 
ments.   The  building  is  plainly  but  substantially  fur- 
nished.   The  bedding  is  the  best  to  be  had.    Each  bed 
is  furnished  with  an  Ostermoor  elastic  felt  mattress, 
and  those  that  have  been  in  use  for  ten  years  in  the 
school  are  just  as  fresh  and  fluffy  as  when  new,  and 
none  of  them  have  ever  been  repaired  in  any  way. 
The  pillows  are  of  the  same  material,  and  are  as  com- 
fortable as  those  of  feathers  or  hair.    The  school 
rooms  are  fitted  with  modern  furniture,  comfortable 
and  strong.    Since  the  last  report  the  double  desks  in 
the  primary  and  intermediate  departments  have  been 
removed,  and  single  desks  substituted.    The  furnish- 
ings in  the  several  divisions  of  the  household  depart- 
ment are  ample  and  of  good  quality.    The  laundry 
plant,  embracing  engine  and  boiler,  washer,  mangle, 
centrifugal,  filters,  etc.,  afford  every  facility  for  doing 
good  work.    The  range  and  other  appointments  of  the 
kitchen  are  modern  and  adequate.    The  dining  room 
is  supplied  with  everything  necessary,  and  no  depart- 
ment suffers  from  a  want  of  furnishings  of  any  kind. 
The  grounds  of  the  school  are  not  extensive,  but  af- 
ford ample  opportunity  for  recreation  and  exercise. 
That  an  institution  of  this  character  needs  large  grounds 
is.  an  erroneous  idea.    The  blind  cannot  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  indulge  in  many  of  the 
popular  sports  and  games  of  children  with  sight.  Base 
ball,  lawn  tennis,  foot  ball,  golf  and  other  sports  requir- 
ing extensive  grounds  cannot  be  indulged  in  by  the 
blind  ;  and  the  failure  to  keep  such  things  in  mind  often 
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leads  to  the  idea  that  very  extensive  grounds  are  neces- 
sary or  at  least  desirable  for  schools  for  the  blind.  An 
acre  properly  equipped  is  ample  for  either  the  boys  or 
the  girls,  and  two  acres  for  either  would  constitute 
the  greatest  plenty. 

Literary  Department. 

The  literary  department  of  the  school,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  S.  M.  Green  for  the  past  nine  years, 
has  fully  sustained  its  reputation  for  thorough  work. 
The  careful,  conscientious  efforts  of  the  teachers  have 
borne  good  fruit,  and  the  standard  of  the  department 
has  been  raised  to  a  point  not  reached  heretofore.  Our 
excellent  library  of  embossed  books,  among  the  very 
best  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  has  made  the  work  of 
the  teachers  less  laborious,  and  the  progress  of  the 
pupils  more  rapid. 

It  is  a  matter  of  pride  with  us  that  the  largest  part 
of  this  library  is  from  own  press  room.  Many  new 
books  of  the  best  character  have  been  added  lately, 
and  the  contemplated  additions  of  many  good  books 
in  the  near  future  gives  us  reason  to  believe  that  our 
efforts  in  the  line  of  printing  constitute  one  of  the  most 
important  pieces  of  work  done  by  the  school  in  any 
direction.  As  already  pointed  out  in  these  reports, 
the  invention  of  the  Braille  stereotype  maker  has 
done  more  for  the  cause  of  the  education  of  the 
blind  than  anything  that  has  been  done  since  the 
invention  of  the  Braille  system  of  point  print — a 
system  with  more  than  half  a  century's  trial,  and  now 
almost  universal  over  the  face  of  the  earth  where  the 
education  of  the  blind  is  given  any  attention  whatever. 
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In  all  civilized  or  semi-civilized  countries  this  system  is 
in  use.  It  has  been  adapted  to  the  languages  of 
Egypt,  Japan  and  China,  and  for  almost  since  the  year 
of  its  invention  has  been  the  official  system  of  all  the 
schools  for  the  blind  of  the  great  nations  of  Europe.  The 
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following  course  of  study  gives  an  idea  of  the  scope  and 
character  of  the  work  of  the  literary  department.  This 
course  is  not  followed  to  the  letter,  but  is  our  general 
guide.  It  will  be  seen  from  it  that  a  good  high  school 
course  is  given  to  those  capable  of  receiving  it.  It 
frequently  happens  that  our  boys  after  reaching  a  cer- 
tain point  of  proficiency  in  the  department  of  music,  or 
handicraft,  leave  the  school  to  engage  in  work  for 
themselves,  and  thereby  do  not  complete  the  full 
course  in  all  the  departments. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

First  Year. 


Hours 
per  week. 


Reading    5 

Spelling   5 

Arithmetic  to  Division   5 

Object  Lessons   5 

Second 

Hours 
per  week. 

Reading   5 

Printing  Braille   5 

Arithmetic    to  Compound 

Numbers   5 

Geography   5 

INTERMEDIATE 

First 

Hours 
per  week. 

Reading   5 

Geography   5 

Natural  History   3 

Arithmetic  to  Percentage   5 

United  States  History   5 

Second  Year. 

Hours 
per  week. 

Arithmetic   5 

English  Grammar   5 

United  States  History   5 

Composition  

Third 

Hours 
per  week. 

Arithmetic   5 

Parsing  and  Analysis   5 

Universal  History   5 

Geography,  Physical   3 

Composition  


Hours 
per  week. 

Kindergarten  and  Calisthen- 


ICS  

Music  (lessons)  

  10 

  2 

Music  (practice)  

  10 

Handicraft  

  5 

Year. 

Hours 

per  week. 

United  States  History 

  5 

Calisthenics  

  5 

Music  (lessons)  

  5 

Music  (practice)  

  10 

Handicraft  

  5 

DEPARTMENT. 

Year. 

Calisthenics  , 


Hours 
per  week. 


Music  (lessons)   7 

Music  (practice)   10 

Handicraft   5 


Hours 
per  week. 


Gymnastics   5 

Music  (lessons)   7 

Music  (practice)   15 


Year. 


Hours 
per  week. 


Gymnastics   5 

Music  (lessons)   7 

Music  (practice)   15 

Handicraft   5 
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ADVANCED  DEPARTMENT. 

First  Year. 


Hours 
per  week. 

Algebra   5 

Rhetoric  and  Composition..  3 

English  Literature   2 

Zoology   2 

Natural  Philosophy   5 

Elocution   3 

Second  Year 


Hours 
per  week. 

Civil  Government   3 

Gymnastics   5 

Music  (lessons)   10 

Music  (practice)   15 

Handicraft   5 


Hours 
per  week. 

Geometry   5 

Astronomy   3 

Political  Economy   2 

English  Literature.   2 

Anatomy  and  Physiology   3 

Chemistry   3 


Hours 
per  week. 

Elocution  ,  5 

Gymnastics   5 

Music  (lessons)   10 

Music  (practice)   15 

Handicraft ,   5 


Elocution. 

The  work  done  in  the  department  of  elocution  and 
delsarte  has  been  of  a  high  order,  and  I  feel  justified 
in  saying  that  the  proficiency  of  our  boys  and  girls  in 
this  line  of  work  would  be  creditable  to  any  school  for 
the  blind  or  the  seeing  in  the  country  of  the  same 
grade.  The  teacher  in  this  department  is  a  graduate 
of  the  school,  who,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  her 
pupils  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  her,  is  enabled 
to  get  out  of  them  the  very  best  work. 

Department  of  Music. 

In  this  department  the  same  good  course  has  been 
pursued  as  heretofore.  Our  library  in  ink-print  music 
is  very  extensive ;  but  it  is  our  library  of  embossed 
music  that  enables  us  to  accomplish  what  we  do.  The 
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list  of  music  is  of  the  highest  order,  and  our  facihties 
for  obtaining  anything  we  want  in  this  direction  are  so 
good  that  if  we  are  without  anything  needed,  it  is  sim- 
ply because  we  have  made  no  effort  to  get  it. 

Music  is  given  such  a  position  of  importance  in 
the  school  for  the  reason  that  it  gives  to  the  blind  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  support  in  a  field  that  is  wide, 
and  free  from  many  of  the  annoying  obstacles  that 
present  themselves  in  other  lines  of  work  ;  and  for  the 
further  reason  that  a  musical  education  compensates 
largely  for  many  of  the  pleasures  of  life  that  the  blind 
cannot,  by  reason  of  their  blindness,  enjoy. 

The  piano  "and  violin  are  the  principal  instruments 
taught ;  although  many  of  the  pupils  take  lessons  on 
the  pipe-organ  and  the  usual  orchestral  instruments, 
including  the  mandolin  and  guitar.  A  good  course  is 
followed  in  Theory  and  Harmony,  as  well  as  in  Musi- 
cal History.  The  usual  work  in  Voice  Culture  has 
been  done  with  good  results. 

The  common  idea  that  the  blind  are  taught  music 
by  ear  is  erroneous,  and  comes  of  the  belief  that  the 
ear  of  the  blind  is  abnormally  acute  and  capable  of  ex- 
traordinary development.  The  sense  of  hearing  in 
blind  persons  is  not  more  acute  than  the  same  sense 
in  persons  with  sight,  and  those  who  seem  to  feel  that 
the  blind  do  not  lose  so  much  after  all  by  the  want  of 
sight  because  the  other  senses  are  so  remarkably  de- 
veloped as  to  compensate  in  a  large  measure  for  this 
want,  have  not  made  a  proper  study  of  the  blind. 
That  the  blind  hear  things  that  people  with  sight  do 
not,  is  not  ascribable  to  any  unusual  development  of 
the  sense  of  hearing,  but  to  the  fact  that  they  are  list- 
ening, when  people  with  sight  are  only  looking. 
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In  no  school  or  conservatory  is  more  regard  paid 
to  the  teaching  of  music  in  a  thoroughly  scientific 
manner  than  here.  The  Braille  system  of  music  is 
well  nigh  perfect  and  contains  all  the  characters  and 
marks  of  the  ink-print  system.  It  is  rapidly  printed 
by  hand  or  press  and  takes  but  little  space.  In  our 
library  of  embossed  music  are  to  be  found  many  valu- 
able pieces  from  the  presses  of  the  schools  for  the 
blind  in  the  cities  of  Europe,  and  although  printed 
where  the  English  language  is  not  used  the  music  is 
just  as  good  for  our  use  as  that  made  in  our  own 
press-room.  The  language  of  music  is  just  as  forci- 
ble and  just  as  universal  in  Braille  as  it  is  in  ink-print, 
and  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  those  who  use  the  ink- 
print  system  are  enjoyed  also  by  those  who  use  the  sys- 
tem of  Braille.  The  appended  list  of  Braille  music  in 
our  library  will  give  some  idea  of  the  character  and 
extent  of  the  work  of  this  department. 

The  Kindergarten. 

Although  we  do  not  receive  into  the  school  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  nine  years,  the  Kindergarten  is 
a  most  valuable  adjunct  to  our  school  work.  It  is  a 
notorious  fact  that  many  blind  children  at  the  age  of 
nine  do  not  have  the  good  use  of  their  hands  that 
children  of  that  age  usually  have,  and  for  the  training 
they  get  in  this  direction  alone  the  Kindergarten  would 
be  justified.  But  there  are  other  reasons  for  its  exis- 
tence here,  piind  children  are  usually  very  unmeth- 
odical, and  are  frequently  entirely  wanting  in  that  train- 
ing that  makes  them  recognize  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  others.    They  are  usually  humored  at  home, 
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and  allowed  to  be  dictators.  Instead  of  this  plan 
bringing  happiness  to  the  children,  it  has  the  con- 
trary effect,  and  when  they  awake  to  a  realization 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  other  children  entitled  to  all 
the  consideration  and  attention  that  is  given  them, 
they  are  put  in  position  to  enjoy  that  happiness  that 
comes  from  a  proper  conception  of  duty  in  its  broad 
sense,  and  which  can  be  appreciated  by  the  child  as 
well  as  by  the  adult. 

The  Work  Department. 

There  are  certain  trades  that  blind  men  may  fol- 
low with  success.  Our  aim  has  always  been  to  teach 
the  boys  such  things  as  will  enable  them  to  maintain 
themselves  after  their  course  in  the  school  shall  have 
ended.  Broom  making  is  now,  as  it  has  been  for 
many  years,  in  fact  from  the  founding  of  the  school, 
the  principal  trade  taught  in  the  shop.  It  is  readily 
mastered  by  a  blind  boy  and'  is  fairly  remunerative. 
The  competition  of  machine-made  brooms  is  the  prin- 
cipal draw-back.  But  the  public  is  learning  that  a 
hand-made  broom  is  much  more  durable  than  one 
made  by  machinery ;  and  when  this  is  fully  under- 
stood the  chances  of  success  in  this  direction  will  be 
much  greater. 

The  experim.ents  made  in  shoe  repairing  during 
the  past  few  years  justify  us  in  continuing  the  work  as 
a  permanent  feature  of  the  department.  It  is  easily 
learned  and  fairly  profitable.  Some  of  the  boys  buy 
the  uppers"  and  make  the  shoes  they  wear.  In 
former  years  we  taught  the  weaving  of  rag  carpets, 
and  many  pupils  became  quite  proficient ;  but  in  view 
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of  the  fact  that  there  was  Httle  demand  for  such  goods 
we  abandoned  all  work  in  this  direction.  Mop  making 
and  cane  seating  are  still  taught,  and  while  of  them- 
selves of  little  importance,  they  are  of  value  in  con- 
nection with  other  better  trades. 

The  use  of  edge  tools  is  taught  in  the  Sloyd 
shop,  and  a  regular  course  requiring  the  making  of  an 
established  set  of  models  is  pursued.  It  is  not  the 
purpose  of  the  shop  to  teach  any  particular  trade,  such 
as  carpentry  or  joining,  but  the  practice  the  boys  get 
with  the  tools  is  of  much  benefit  and  so  practical  that 
the  principles  learned  may  be  utilized  and  applied  in 
a  variety  of  ways  after  the  school  life  has  been  ended. 

The  work  in  the  girls'  handicraft  department  done 
during  the  past  two  years  is  of  the  same  high  grade 
done  formerly.  The  usual  work  of  sewing,  crochet- 
ing, knitting,  etc.,  has  been  done  and  some  new 
features  added. 

The  Gymnasium. 

We  are  prepared  to  give  our  pupils  a  thorough 
course  in  physical  culture.  The  gymnasium  is  com- 
modious and  well  equipped  with  the  best  of  apparatus. 
The  hall  is  75x40  feet;  well  lighted  and  ventilated. 
The  course  for  the  boys  embraces  work  on  the  horse, 
parallel  bars,  rings  and  other  apparatus,  as  well  as 
pyramid  building  and  general  calisthenics.  The  work 
for  the  girls  consists  mainly  of  marching,  calisthenics, 
and  light  work  on  some  of  the  apparatus.  The  gym- 
nasium is  used  at  times  for  roller  skating  and  other 
diversions.  The  work  is  done  in  a  thoroughly  system- 
atic manner,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  \V.  A.  Smith, 
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who  by  taste  and  special  preparation  is  eminently  fitted 
for  such  work.  We  are  getting  good  results  and  con- 
sider the  department  of  great  benefit  to  the  pupils. 

The  Domestic  Department. 

The  affairs  of  the  household  department  run 
smoothly  and  efficiently,  as  already  stated  :  the  dor- 
mitories are  comfortably  furnished,  and  each  special 
division  of  the  department  is  well  equipped.  We 
purchase  nothing  but  the  best  of  supplies,  and  the 
meals  are  well  prepared  and  served.  The  corps  of 
help  is  made  up  of  people  who  have  had  experience 
in  their  various  lines  of  dutv,  and  the  buildinor  is  well 
kept.  We  have  supplied  everything  necessary  to  pro- 
mote the  comfort  of  the  pupils  and  the  convenience  of 
the  other  members  of  the  household. 

The  Press  Room. 

Little  need  be  said  of  our  work  in  making  em- 
bossed literature.  This  department  has  received  con- 
siderable attention  in  our  former  reports  ;  and  I  can 
only  emphasize  what  has  been  said  heretofore  con- 
cerning the  importance  of  this  work.  The  appended 
list  of  books  in  American  Braille  now  in  our  library, 
most  of  them  stereotyped  in  the  school,  will  give  a 
good  idea  of  the  character  and  extent  of  the  work  we 
are  doing.  The  facility  and  rapidity  with  which  stereo- 
typing in  Braille  can  now  be  done  puts  us  in  position 
to  get  almost  anything  we  want.  We  have  devoted  a 
great  part  of  our  time  to  the  production  of  general 
text-books,  and  readinor-books  for  the  little  children: 
although  considerable  work  has  been  done  in  the  line 
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of  general  literature.  We  have  lately  stereotyped  the 
Gospels,  for  which  there  has  been  a  steady  and  urgent 
demand.  We  are  printing  and  distributing  over  the 
country  the  only  set  of  International  Sunday  School 
Lessons  in  embossed  print  made  in  this  country.  In 
former  years  this  work  has  been  done  by  the  "  Society 
for  Providing  Evangelical  Religious  Literature  for  the 
Blind;"  but  its  means  having  become  exhausted, 
it  discontinued  the  work  and  we  took  it  up.  The  work 
is  done  by  the  voluntary  labors  of  officers  of  the 
school,  and  entirely  at  their  expense.  We  want  the 
Lessons  for  our  own  use ;  and  the  plates,  once  made, 
are  available  for  any  number  of  copies  at  a  trifling 
expense.  All  our  plates  are  made  on  No.  7  zinc, 
which  is  especially  prepared  and  cut  for  us  at  the  mill. 
Brass  and  copper  have  been  used,  but  are  more  ex- 
pensive than  zinc  and  no  better. 

The  following  named  pupils  have  received  in- 
struction in  the  school  since  the  last  report : 

GIRLS. 


NAME.  COUNTY. 

Adams,  Ola  -.Lawrence. 

Adams,  Stella  Lawrence. 

Adgitt,  Marie  St.  Louis. 

Allmann,  Louisa  St.  Louis. 

Ball,  Luna  Monroe. 

Beane,  Bessie  St.  Louis. 

Beck,  Martha  Stoddard. 

Baldridge,  Minnie. .Stoddard. 

Blau,  Pearl  Jackson. 

Bray,  Nellie  Lafayette. 

Bright,  Mary  Cedar. 

Brown,  Bertha  Lincoln. 


NAME.  COUNTY. 

Brown,  Olive  St.  Louis. 

Bryan,  Carrie  Lincoln. 

Carroll,  Julia  St.  Louis. 

Cook,  Edith  St.  Louis. 

Crandall,  Beulah  Jasper. 

Crowley,  Annie  Johnson. 

Curtis,  Lillian  Lafayette. 

Dworak,  Johanna  St.  Louis. 

Davidson,  Winnie  ..Cass. 

Eisner,  Laura  St.  Louis. 

Endicott,  Maud  Clay. 

Filbert,  Deletah  Nodaway, 
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NAME.  COUNTY. 

Fitzhugh,  Mary....  St.  Louis. 

Foster,  Jessie  St.  Louis. 

Glover,  Ida  Bates. 

Goldsmith,  Nancy. .Dunklin. 

Graves,  Julia  Bollinger. 

Green,  Ada   Benton. 

Hanlon,  Agnes  St.  Louis. 

Haines,  Matilda  Lincoln. 

Harris,  Clara  St.  Louis. 

Herbel,  Verona  St.  Louis. 

Hooker,  Ada  Linn. 

Hetz,  Ora  Grundy. 

Hughes,  Gertie  Buchanan. 

Hunt,  Mary  St.  Louis. 

Jennings,  Rena  Boone. 

Kallisch,  Theresa  Lincoln. 

Karr,  Jerusha  Andrew. 

Kramer,  Rosa  St.  Louis. 

Lebermann,  Nettie. .St.  Louis. 

Lomax,  Rosa  Dunklin. 

Lozuaway,  Nellie  St.  Louis. 

Maden,  Inez  Lincoln. 

Main,  Effie  _...Barton. 

McAtee,  Nellie  St.  Louis. 

McDonald,  Vallie  ..Buchanan. 

McEvoy,  Kate  St.  Louis. 

McFall,May  St.  Louis. 

Meisner,  Bertha  St.  Louis. 

Neil,  Alma  Polk. 

Neil,  Lillie  Polk. 


NAME.  COUNTY. 

Gster,  Daisy  Cole. 

Padgitt,  Julia  St.  Louis. 

Pickett,  Ida  Dade. 

Pohl,  Annie  Maries. 

Powers,  Julia  Lincoln. 

Rankin,  Gertie  Jefferson. 

Raulston,  Leona  Dent. 

Redman,  Gertie  Benton. 

Riggs,  Annie  New  Madrid 

Robinson,  Leslie  Butler. 

Rodney,  Elizaheth.. Lafayette. 

Ryan,  Cora  St.  Louis. 

Schraudner,  Nellie. .St.  Louis. 

Sewell,  Maggie  St.  Louis. 

Shaw,  Mary  St.  Louis. 

Sheetz,  Rhuey  Mercer. 

Smith,  Amy  Jasper. 

Tanter,  Bertha  St.  Louis. 

Tipton,  Iba  Benton. 

Tralle,  Georgia  Jackson. 

Thorp,  .Lucy  St.  Louis. 

Varley,  Maud  St.  Louis. 

Webb,  Emma  Marion. 

Webb,  Olive  Marion. 

Wies,  Eva  St.  Louis. 

Wilbur,  Myrtle  Jasper. 

White,  Eliza  Jasper. 

Whitlock ,  Minnie ....  Franklin . 

Wright,  Viola  Schuyler. 

Total,  83. 
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NAME. 

COUNTY. 

Atkins,  Henry  

.Lafayette. 

Barnes,  Daniel 

Dunklin. 

Baysinger,  Earl  ... 

Jasper. 

Beckley,  John  

St.  Louis. 

Birch,  William 

Platte. 

Bond,  Ferdinand.., 

Howell. 

Brown,  Arthur 

St.  Louis. 

Butler,  Charles 

Holt. 

Campbell,  Elmer 

Atchison. 

Clay,  Henry  

Jackson. 

Craig,  Eugene  

Chariton. 

Crooks,  George 

Buchanan. 

Davenport,  Homer. .Laclede. 

Dee,  Thomas  

St.  Louis. 

Dierkes,  August 

St.  Charles. 

Dieter,  George  

Buchanan. 

Douglass,  William  . 

.St.  LouisCo. 

Dutro,  Fillmore 

Daviess. 

Duncan,  Alex  

Jackson. 

Dyer,  Walter  

St.  Clair. 

Dysart,  Edward  ... 

Andrew. 

Edgemond,  Henry. .Lawrence. 

Edgemond, Sterling.  Lawrence. 

Endicott,  Edward 

-Greene. 

Ewing,  Guy  

.Greene. 

Frost,  Arthur  

Ozark. 

Galterman, Edward. St.  Louis. 

Gardi,  Paul  

St.  Louis. 

Gempp,  Oscar  , 

Warren. 

Gerity,  James  

St.  Louis. 

Gist,  Henry  

.Jasper. 

Grippin,  Clyde ,  

..Douglass. 

Hall,  Edgar  

Dunklin. 

Harding,  Henry 

..St.  Louis. 

Hawkins,  Mitchell. .Cooper. 

NAME.  COUNTY. 

Heiser,  Albert  Lewis. 

Hermann,  Matt  Marion. 

Herbert,  Robert  St.  Louis. 

Howell,  Ernest  Lincoln. 

Howell,  Marlowe  Lincoln. 

Howell,  Roland  Lincoln. 

Hughes,  Frank  Sullivan. 

Humphrey,  Jesse  Howard. 

Jennings,  Turner  Callaway. 

Jones,  Jesse  Buchanan. 

Kelley,  Walter  St.  Louis. 

Keitel,  Waldie  St.  Louis. 

Kinnie,  James  Butler. 

Klugman,  Fred  .......St.  Louis. 

Krumpelmann,  Hy..St.  Louis. 

Land,  John  Greene. 

Libby,  Harry  St.  Louis. 

Lindner,  Irwin  St.  Louis. 

Lomax,  Daniel  Dunklin. 

Lomax,  William  Dunklin. 

Mackey,  Edward  St.  Louis. 

Martin,  Isaiah  Johnson. 

Mahaney,  Eugene  ..St. LouisCo. 

Miburn,  Bert  Webster. 

Miller,  Kellum  St.  Louis. 

Meyers,  Henry  St. LouisCo. 

Moffatt,  Elmer  Newton. 

Morris,  Cyrus  St.  Louis. 

Neil,  Edward  Polk. 

Powers,  Malcolm  Dade. 

Russell,  Jesse  Barry. 

Scott,  Samuel  Andrew. 

Schroeer,  Arthur  St.  Louis. 

Shipman,  Robert  Lawrence. 

Smith,  John  Washington 
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NAME.  COUNTY. 

Smith, ^J^ouis  Buchanan. 

Stone,  Oliver  Vernon. 

Thee,  John  St.  Charles. 

Tupper,  Joseph  Howell. 

Turner,  Henry  Pike. 

Unterberger,  Jos  St.  Louis. 

Walden,  James  Jasper. 

Respectfully 


NAME.  COUNTY. 

Wallace,  James  Ozark. 

Wells,  Fred  Webster. 

Winchell,  John  Henry. 

Witthaus,  William  ..Gasconade. 

Voung,  Alva  St.  Charles. 

Zartt,  August  St.  Louis. 

Total,  83. 

submitted, 
Jno.  T.  Sibley, 

Superintendent. 
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To  write  on  a  Braille  tablet  begin  at  the  right ;  to  read,  reverse  the  sheet 
and  begin  at  the  left.  In  either  case  the  six  points  ^  •  •  ^  of  which  the 
characters  are  formed,  are  numbered  from  the  top,  i,  2,  3,  for  the  first 
vertical  row,  and  4,  5,  6,  for  the  second. 

AIvPHABET. 

abed      efg      hi       j  klm 
•      •        •••  •••••        ••••  ••• 

•  •••       •••••  •••• 

•  •  •     •       •  • 

nopqrstuvwxyz 
•••••••••       •  ••• 

•  ••  •  •••••••• 

•»  •  ••••       ••••  • 

To  capitalize  a  letter  prefix  to  it  points  3  and  6  ( .  .  )  • 

MARKS  OF  PUNCTUATION. 

,;:.?!        -        (        )      •  - 


•  •  •       •  •  • 

•  •  ••••  •••• 

The  apostrophe  is  point  4.  The  other  marks,  except  the  exclamation, 
are  formed  of  points  2,  3,  5  and  6. 

When  two  or  more  initial  letters  requiring  the  capital  sign  occur 
together,  the  space  which  separates  words  may  be  omitted  ;  the  period 
which  follows  the  first  letter  then  becomes  also  the  prefix,  or  capital  sign, 
for  the  next ;  thus,  I  *         *  *         *  F.  R.  S. 

NUMERALS. 

When  alone  or  in  combination  the  following  letters,  if  prefixed  by 
the  numeral  sign  ^    •  ^ ,  become  numbers. 

1234567890 
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INITIAI.  I.ETTERS  USKD  AS  WORD  SIGNS. 

but    could  down  from  great  have   just  know  like  my 


•  •  • 


not    quite  right  should  the  under  very    will  you 
•••••        •        •        •        •  •  • 

•  •  •  •art 

•  ••  •  •••• 

When  the  above  words  are  parts  of  other  words  the  initial  letter  must 
not  be  used  as  a  representative  \  e.  g.  •  •  when  standing  alone  represents, 
"know,"  but  "knowledge"  should  be  written 


•       •  •  •  •  •  • 

••  •••• 


OTHER  CHARACTERS  USED  AS  WORD  AND   PART  WORD  SIGNS. 


an 

and 

ar 

ch 

ed 

en 

er 

for 

in 

ing 

•  • 
• 
• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 
• 

• 

• 

•  • 

•  • 
• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

is 

of 

on 

or 

ou 

ow 

St 

th  or 
that 

tion 

wh  or 

which 

• 

•  • 
• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

•  • 

•  • 
• 

• 

• 

•  • 
• 

•  • 
• 

• 

• 

• 
• 

• 

• 

•  • 
• 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

• 

The  following  characters,  with  one  exception,  are  formed  of  points 
2,  3,  5,  6.  When  separated  from  words  by  the  omission  of  a  cell,  they 
are  word  signs,  as  follows  : 

had    their     to    was    with  would 


The  letter  x  ^  •  •  ^  when  standing  alone  is  used  as  an  asterisk. 

The  letter  d  followed  by  a  period  ^  •  ^  is  used  as  the  dollar 
sign  and  should  be  immediately  followed  by  the  numeral  sign  ;  thus — 

$23.75 

An  italicized  word  is  indicated  by  the  prefix  of  point  6 

Lines  of  poetry  are  separated  by  the  omission  of  three  cells. 

The  capital  sign  preceding  a  contraction  capitalizes  only  the  first 
letter  of  the  contraction. 

The  ordinary  rules  of  grammar  should  be  closely  followed ;  hence 
correct  syllabication  must  be  observed,  and  a  monosyllable  should  never 
be  divided,  ^ 

Strict  conformity  to  general  grammatical  laws  and  the  special  rules 
preceding,  are  essential  to  a  correct  use  of  the  American  Braille,  and  the 
use  of  signs  in  any  other  way  than  that  hereby  authorized  is  as  inelegant 
and  incorrect  as  similar  changes  in  ordinary  writing. 


•  •     •  • 
•  •  •  •  •  • 
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BRAILLE  MUSIC  ALPHABET. 


C  D 

-l-V 

F 

G 

A 

Jo 

Wholes  or  i6ths, 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

•  • 

•  •         •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

Halves  oi  32ds, 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

* 

* 

• 

• 

*  *  * 

•  • 

• 

• 

•  • 

*  • 

•  • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

•  •  • 

•  • 

• 

Eighths  or  i28ths, 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

•  • 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

•  4  •4 

•  4 

•  4 

Octave  signs, 

•  5 

•  5 

•  5 

•  5 

•  6 

e6 

•  6 

•  6 

1  2 

3 

4 

- 
0 

•  1            •  1 

•  1 

•  1 

Fingering  signs, 

•  2 

•  2 

•  3 

•  2 

•  3 

•J 

or  ^       -™.  or 

1      ;i  or  ^       ^  or  • 

•  •  • 

• 

•  • 

Rests, 

• 

•  •          •  • 

•  • 

• 

• 

Accidentals, 

•  • 

• 

•  • 

• 

•  • 

• 

* 

2d  3d 

4th 

5th 

6th 

/tn 

otn 

•  • 

• 

Intervals, 

• 

• 

• 

•  • 

•           •  • 

•  • 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

slur 

in  accord 

turn 

grace 

trill 

with 

note 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

• 

• 

repeat 

staccato 

dot 

double  dot 

2»  •  5 

2« 

3% 

3* 

3« 

3*  3* 

double  bar      double  bar 

pause 

right  hand 

left  h 

ind 

with  repeat 

m. 

d. 

m. 

g- 

•  • 

• 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

•  • 

Expression  marks  are  represented  by  the  abbreviations  ordinarily  used 
in  music  for  the  seeing.  Characters  standing  for  letters  must  be  preceded 
by  the  word  sign  ^    •  ^ . 

Provision  is  made  in  Braille  for  the  special  signs  which  occur  in  music 
written  for  violin,  guitar,  organ,  voice,  etc.  For  further  information,  con- 
sult the  pamphlet  published  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association, 
33  Cambridge  Square,  Hyde  Park,  London. 
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o 

> 
< 

5 

o 
o 

< 

w 
ij 

< 


-J 

< 


••• 


••• 


••• 


.J 
o 

> 

o 
z 

D 

CO 


•  •• 


•  •• 


•  •• 


•  •• 


•  •• 


•  •• 


m 


• 


••• 


♦ : 


9)  •:• 


4 


m 


•  •• 


•  •• 


# 


•  •• 


•  •• 


•  •• 


•  •• 


DC 


•  •• 


•  •• 

•  •• 


•  •• 


•  •• 


•  •• 


•  •• 


m 


--A 


CATALOGUE  OF  BRAILLE  MUSIC 

IN  THE 

LIBRARY  OF  THE  MISSOURI  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


PIANO  MUSIC. 

Allstrom—     Little  Beauty  Waltz  (J). 
Bach^J,  S. — Loure  from  3rd  Cello  Suite  (J). 
Bachmann —  Les  Sylphes  (J). 
Balmer —       Pacific  Schottische  (J). 
Beaumont —   Berceuse,  Slumber  Sweetly  (J). 
Beethoven —   Sonata,  Op.  2,  No.  i  (J). 

Sonata  Pathetique,  Op.  13  (J). 

Sonata,  Op.  26  (J). 

Sonata  (Moonlight),  Op.  27  (J). 

Sonata,  Op.  31,  No.  i  (L). 

Sonata,  Op.  31,  No.  3  (L). 

Sonata,  Op.  53  (L). 

Two  Sonatinas  (L). 

Motivo,  Op.  73  (L). 
Bendel—        Idylle,  Op.  103  (J). 
Bennett —       Useful  Practice,  No.  i  (L). 

The  Fountain  Waltz  (L). 
Berger —        M'Appari,  Tutto  Amor  from  Martha  (J). 

March  from  Bellini's  Norma  (J). 

Rataplan  (J). 
Bertini  Andante,  No.  4  (L). 

Lessons,  No.  7  (L). 

25  Studies  (L). 

50  Studies  (L). 
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Beyer — 

Blakeslee — 

Blumenthal- 
Bohm — 
Boulanger — 
Buccalosse — 

Burgmuller- 

C divert — 

Chaminade- 

C ho  pin — 


Clementi — 

Cone  one — 
Coote — 
Cramer — 


La  Fille  du  Regiment  (L). 
Norma  (L). 
May  Party  Dance  (J). 
Mazurka,  Gems  of  the  Evening  (J). 
-La  Source  (J). 

Polacca  Brilliante,  Op.  222  (J). 
Les  Sabots  de  Lamarquise  (P). 
Simpatica  Waltz  (L). 
Sweet  Violets  Waltz  (L). 
-Pharsalia  Waltz  (J). 
25  Progressive  Studies  (L). 
Pastoral  (L). 
2  Rondeaus  (L). 
■Scarf  Dance  (J). 
The  Flatterer  (J). 
The  Water  Sprites  (J). 
Ballade  in  A-flat,  Op.  46  (J). 
Etude,  Op.  25,  No.  i  (J). 
Etude,  Op.  25,  No.  13  (J). 
Etude,  Op.  25,  No.  14  (J). 
Impromptu,  Op.  29,  No.  i  (J). 
Nocturne,  Op.  9,  No.  2  (J). 
Nocturne,  Op.  37,  No.  12  (J). 
Nocturne,  Op.  48,  No.  13  (J). 
Nocturne,  Op.  55,  No.  15  (J). 
Polonaise,  Op.  26,  No.  i  (J). 
Polonaise,  Op.  40,  No.  i  (J). 
Polonaise,  Op.  44  (J). 
Valse,  Op.  34,  No.  i  (J). 
Valse,  Op.  34,  No.  2  (J). 
Valse,  Op.  34,  No.  3  (J) 
Valse,  Op.  42  (J). 
Valse,  Op.  64,  No.  i,  (J). 
Gradus  ad  Parnassum  (L). 
Sonatina,  Op.  36,  No.  i  (J). 

Decameron  Melodique,  10  Recreations  for  Piano  (L), 

Old  London  Lancers  (L). 

Etudes  for  Piano,  2  Vols.  (L)  (B). 
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Czerny — 


D' Albert— 
De  Cameron- 

Dupont — 
Durant — 
Dussek— 
Duvernoy — 
Fahrbach — 

Gade — 
Gautier — 
Ghys— 
Godard — 


Godfrey  — 

Goerdeler— 
Gottschalk- 


Gounod — 
Grieg — 

Halle- 


Handel — 
Harmistoun- 


Studies,  Op.  261  (L)  (J). 
Studies  de  Velocite,  Op.  299  (L)  (J). 
Studies,  Op.  849,  Nos.  14,  15,  18,  22  (J). 
Patience  Waltz  (L). 
-Bid  Me  Good-bye  Waltz  (L). 
Oberon.  Transcription  (J). 
Chanson  Hongroise,  Op.  27  (L). 
Chaconne  (L). 
La  Consolation  (L). 
Studies.  Op.  120,  Nos.  i-io  (J). 
Adieu  to  Copenhagen  (L). 
Petite  Maman  (L). 
Christmas  (L). 
Claire  Waltz  (L). 
Amaryllis  (J). 

Second  Mazurka,  Op.  54  (J). 

Second  Waltz,  Op.  56  (J). 

The  Spinning  Wheel  (J). 

Royal  Edinburg  Lancers  (L). 

See-Saw  Waltz  (L). 

Whispering  Breezes  (J). 

Pasquinade  (J). 

The  Dying  Poet  (J). 

Tremolo,  Grand  Etude  de  Concert  (J). 

Dodelinette  Lullaby  (L). 

Norwegian  Songs  and  Dances,  Op.  17,  Nos.  ] 
3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  9,  10.  12,  19,  22,  23  (J). 


Practical  Pianoforte  School,  Sec. 
Practical  Pianoforte  School,  Sec. 
Useful  Practice,  Sec.  1-9  (L). 
Chaconne  in  E  (L). 
-Little  Romp  Quickstep  (J). 

Sonata  No.  i  (L). 

Sonata  No.  2  (L). 

Sonata  No.  3  (L). 

Sonata  No.  4  (L). 

Sonata  No.  5  (J). 

Sonata  No.  7  (J). 


No.  I  (L)  (J). 
No.  12  (L). 
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Heerf— 
Heller- 
Hun  ten- 
Huss — 
Kelley— 

Krug — 
Kuhe — 
Kuhlan- 
Kullak- 


Landon— 
Lange — 


Lanner- 


Latour- 


Sonata  No.  ii  (L)  (J). 
Sonata  No.  12  (L)  (J). 
Sonata  No.  13  (L). 
Sonata  No.  14  (L)  (J). 
Sonata  No.  15  (L). 
Sonata  No.  16  (L). 
Sonata  No.  17  (L). 
Sonata  No.  20  (L). 
Last  Rose  of  Summer  (L). 
La  Trinite  Melodie  de  Schubert  (J) 
Tarantelle  in  A-flat  (J). 
Repos  de  L' Etude  (L). 
Cricket  Polka  (J). 
La  Vagni  La  Perle  (L). 
Album  Leaf  (J). 
200  Canons,  Op.  14  (L). 
Cujus  Animam,  Transcription  (J). 
Three  Sonatinas,  Op.  20  (L). 
Little  Huntsman  (J). 
Scherzo  (J). 
Youthful  Days  (L), 
Pianoforte  Method  (B). 
Boy  and  Cuckoo  (J). 
Dressed  for  the  Ball  (J). 
Flower  Song  (J). 
Harvest  (J). 
In  Rank  and  File  (J). 
Playfulness  (J). 
The  Beetle's  Buzz  (J). 
The  Little  Wanderer  (J). 
Die  Flatterer  Burschen  (L). 
Die  Romantiker  Waltz  (L). 
Hof  Ball  Tanze  (L). 
Hoffrungssblen  (L). 
Busy  Bee  Galop  (J). 
Marine  Galop  (J). 
Over  the  Spray  (J). 
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Ley  bach- 


Lichner — 


Liszt — 

Litolff— 
Loeschhorn  — 
Lowthian  — 
Lysberg — 
Mayer — 
May  lath  — 
Me  ares — 
Mendelssohn 


Merkel- 


Metcalf- 
Meyer — 


Fifth  Nocturne  (J). 
I  Puritani  (J). 

Oberon  Fantasie  Brilliante,  Duet  (J). 
12  Character  Pieces  (L). 
Jessamine  (J).  ' 
Mit  Lust  und  Liebe  (J). 
Morning  Glory  (J). 
Pansy  (J). 
Pink  (J). 

To  the  Playground  (J). 

Elsa's  Dream,  from  Lohengrin  (J). 

Rigoletti  (J). 

Spinnlied  (L). 

-Progressive  Studies,  Op.  65  (B). 
Farewell  Waltz  (L). 
The  Threshers,  Op.  71  (J). 
Die  Jagd  (L). 
Waltz  (J). 

Golden  Bells  Waltz  (J). 
— Capriccio  Brilliante,  Op.  22  (J). 
Fantasie,  Op.  16,  No.  i  (J), 
ist  Fantasie  (P). 
2nd  Fantasie  (P). 
3rd  Fantasie  (P). 

Songs  Without  Words,  2nd  Vol.  (L). 

Song  Without  Words,  Op.  19,  Nos.  i,  3,  4  (J). 

Song  Without  Words,  Op.  30,  Nos.  9,  11,  12  (J), 

Song  Without  Words,  Op.  38,  No.  16  (J). 

Song  Without  Words,  Op.  53,  No.  20  (J). 

Song  Without  Words,  Op.  62,  No.  26  (J). 

Rondo  Capriccioso  (B). 

In  the  Beautiful  Month  of  May  (J). 

Pleasures  of  May  (J). 

Twilight  (J). 

Crown  of  Roses  (J). 

Honey  Bee  Polka  (J). 

My  Brother  Jack  (J). 

Tarantelle,  Op.  121,  No.  i  (L). 

Tarantelle,  Op.  121,  No.  2  (L). 
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Mills— 
Morley — 
Moscheles  — 
Moszkowski- 


Mozart — 


Muller — 
Oesten — 


Plaidy- 
Raff- 


Ravina — 
Reeves — 
Ritter— 
Roussel — 
Rubinstein- 


Scarlatti — 
Scharwenka- 
Schubert — 


Schulhoff — 


Murmuring  Fountain  (J). 
May  Flowers  (J). 
Etude,  Op.  70,  No.  3  (J). 
-Bolero,  Op.  12,  No.  5  (J). 
Polonaise,  Op.  18,  No.  5  (J). 
Serenata,  Op.  1 5  (J). 
Sonata  No.  2  (L). 
Sonata  No.  3  (L). 
Sonata  No.  10  (L). 
Sonata  No.  17  (L). 
Sonata  No.  18  (L). 
Sonatine  No.  i  (L). 
Sonatine  No.  3  (L). 
Pansy  Galop  (J). 
Violet  Polka  Mazurka  (J). 
A  Little  Story  (J). 
Doll's  Dream  (J). 
In  the  Spring  (J). 
Rural  Pleasures  (J). 
Exercises,  2  Vols.  (L). 
Nocturne,  Op.  17  (J). 
30  Progressive  Studies  (L). 
Valse,  Op.  Ill  (J). 
Petite  Bolero  (L). 
Mephisto  (L). 
The  Echo  (J). 
Etudes  de  Octaves  (L). 
Kammennoi-Ostrow  (J). 
Melodie  in  F  (J). 
Ondine  (L). 
Sonata  (L). 
-Polish  Dance  (J). 
Impromptu,  Op.  90,  No.  i  (J). 
Impromptus,  Op.  90  (L). 
Impromptus,  Op.  142  (L). 
Moments  Musicale,  Op.  94  (L). 
Grand  Valse,  Op.  6,  No.  i  (J). 
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Schumann —  Abschied  (J). 

Album  for  Young,  Op.  68,  Nos.  5,  7,  10,  11,  15, 
19,  21,  23,  24,  25,  28  (J). 

Aufschvvung  (J). 

Slumber  Song  (J). 

Warum  (J). 
Smallwood —  The  Harebell  (J). 

The  Sweet  Violet  (J). 

The  Woodbine  (J). 
Smithy  Seymour — Dorothy,  Old  English  Dance  (J). 
Spindkr —     Oberon  (L). 

Sylphen,  6  Easy  Dances,  Op.  93  (L). 

Wellenspiel,  Op.  6  (L). 
Strakosch —   Prayer  from  Rossini's  Othello,  Left-hand  Piece  (J). 
Strauss —       Annen  Polka  (L). 

Arm  in  Arm  (L). 

Blue  Danube  Waltz  (L). 

Die  Publicisten  (L). 

Hoffrungstrabben  (L). 

Interpretation  Waltz  (L). 

Kunstler-leben  Valse  (L). 

Mary  Waltz  (L). 

Manuscript  Waltz  (L). 

Merry  War  Waltz  (J). 

Neu-Wien  (L). 

Stadt  und  Lend  (L). 

Lorley  Rheinklange  (L). 

Thousand-and-One-Night  Waltzes  (L). 

Wiener  Blut  (L). 
Thome —       Simple  Aven  (J). 
Tours —        Bourree  Moderne  (J). 
Tschaikowski — Polka  de  Salon  (J). 
Voss —  Garland  of  Roses  (J). 

L'Amaranthe  (J). 
Wagner —      Romanze  Hatienne  (L). 
Waldteufel  — Dance  Souverance  Waltz  (L). 

Les  Fleurs  Waltz  (L). 
Wallis—       Skylark  (J). 
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Weber —        Polacca  Brilliante,  Op.  72  (J). 

Wehli —        Home  Sweet  Home,  Left-hand  Piece  (J). 

Weiss —         Gnomentanz  (J). 

^^i"/^/^^d7A-;^— Skipping- Rope  Schottische,  Duet  (J). 

Wheeler —     Sea-Breeze  Polka  (L). 

Widor —        Symphony,  Op.  13,  No.  2  (L). 

Symphony,  Op.  42,  No.  5  (L). 
Wilson —       The  Wayside  Chapel  (J). 
Wollenhaupt — Grande  Marche  de  Concert  (J). 

The  Last  Smile  (J). 

Whispering  Wind  (J). 
Index  to  Major  Scales  (L). 
12  Major  and  Minor  Scales  (L). 

Musical  Leaves,  a  Collection  of  Piano  Compositions  by  Different 
Authors  (L). 


ORGAN  MUSIC. 

Bach^J.  S,  —  Prseludium  et  Fuga  (L). 

Toccata  et  Fuga,  No.  8,  Book  3  (J). 
Beethoven —    Motivo,  Op.  73  (J). 
Bennett —       Barcarolle  from  4th  Concerto  (J). 
Guilmant —    Grand  Chorus  in  D  (J). 
Haydn —        Credo  from  ist  Mass  (J). 

Gloria  in  Excelsis  from  ist  Mass  (J). 

Kyrie  Eleison  from  2nd  Mass  (J). 
Hesse —         Varations  in  A- fiat  (J). 
Hopkins —     Adagio  Cantabile  in  D  (J). 

Allegro  Moderato  in  A  (J). 

Organ  Voluntaries  (L). 
Lemmens —     Marche  Pontificale  (J). 
Massenet —     Virgin's  Prayer,  Arranged  by  Shelley  (J). 
Mozart —       Benedictus  Requiem  (J). 

Motet— We  Praise  and  Honor  Thee,  O  Lord  (J). 

Pignus  Futurae  (J). 

Placido  e  II  Mar  Audiamo  (J). 
Raff —  Cavatina,  Arranged  by  Whitney  (J). 

Saint-Saens — Reverie,  Arranged  by  Shelley  (J). 
Salome —       Grand  Chorus  (J). 
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Shelley —       Barcarolle  (J). 
Smart —        Andante  Grazioso  (]). 

Evening  Prayer  (J). 

Festive  March  in  D  (J). 
Tours —         Allegretto  Grazioso  in  D  (J). 
Whiting—     Prelude  in  G(J). 
Whitney —     Processional  Grand  March  (J). 
Zipoli —         Pastorale  (J). 

Select  Organ  Movements  by  Hopkins  and  Smart  (J). 

Select  Organ  Movements  by  Mendelssohn,  Bennett,  and  Guilmant. 

Ancient  and  Modern  Hymns  (L). 

45  Tunes  Selected  from  Embossed  Hymn-Book  Used  by  the 
Blind  (B). 

VIOLIN  MUSIC. 


De  Beriot—   5th  Air  Varied  (J). 

7th  Air  Varied  (J). 

Entr'acte  Gavotte,  Arranged  by  Moses  (J). 
Lion  du  Bal,  Arranged  by  Moses  (J). 
Flower  Song,  Arranged  by  Harman  (J). 
Gavotte,  Op.  23,  No.  2  (J). 
Simple  Aven  (J). 
Der  Fortschritt,  Op.  43  (J). 
Rondo,  Der  Theme  Kleine  Tambour  (J). 
Wieniaivski — Dance  (J). 

Kniawiak,  Polish  National  Dance  (J). 
Legende.  Op.  17  (J). 
Chambers —  Alice,  Where  Art  Thou?  (J) 


Gillet— 

Lange — 
Popper — 
Thome — 
Weiss — 


VOCAL  MUSIC. 

Bennett —       Eight  Songs  (L). 
Concone —      50  Lessons  in  Singing  (L). 

40  Studies  for  Baritone  and  Bass  (L). 
Coward —      The  Merry  Little  Drummer  (L). 
Banks —        Not  Ashamed  of  Christ  (J). 
De  Kove7i—  A  Winter  Lullaby  (J). 

Japanese  Lullaby  y). 
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Flotow —       O,  Holy  Jesus,  Quartette  (J). 
Gotze —         O,  Happy  Day  (J). 
Gounod —      Ave  Maria,  Quartette  (L). 
Lynes —         He  Was  a  Prince  (J). 
Mendelssohn — Two-part  Songs  (L). 
Robyn —        Answer  (J). 

Haste,  Love  (J). 

Ballad  with  Waltz  Refrain  (J). 
Rydner —       Hear  Our  Prayer,  Quartette  (J). 
Sibley,  J,  r— When  Dreaming  (B). 
Tours —        The  New  Kingdom  (J). 

Weber —        Bridesmaid's  Chorus  from  Der  Freischutz  (L). 

Contralto  Songs  (L). 

Eleven  Songs  for  Tenor  Voice  (L). 

Selected  Madrigals  for  ist  and  2nd  Soprano  (L). 

Selected  Madrigals  for  ist  and  2nd  Tenor  (L). 

Selected  Madrigals  for  ist  and  2nd  Bass  (L). 

Twelve  Songs  for  Soprano  and  Tenor  (L). 

Twelve  Songs  for  Contralto  and  Bass  (L). 

THEORETICAL  WORKS. 

Banister —     Theory  of  Music  (L). 

Robyn —        Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms  (St.  L). 

Manual  on  the  Notation  of  Music  (N.  B.  Kneas,  Jr.,  219  Church 

St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa). 
Musical  Characters  Used  by  the  Seeing  (B). 


The  pieces  marked  B  are  published  by  the  Howe  Memorial 
Press,  Boston,  Mass.  ;  y,  by  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Jacksonville,  111.  ;  Z,  furnished  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Asso- 
ciation, London,  and  printed  in  England,  France  and  Germany; 

by  De  L'Institution  Des  Jeunes  Aveugles,  Paris ;  St.  Z.,  by  the 
Missouri  School  for  Blind,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


TEXT-BOOKS  AND  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 
IN  AMERICAN  BRAILLE, 

IN  LIBRARY  OF  MISSOURI  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


IN  AMERICAN  BRAILLE, 


READING. 

Vols. 

Alphabet  Sheets  

Monroe's  New  Primer  (pamphlet)  

The  Standard  Braille  Primer   i 

The  Riverside  Primer  and  Reader  (Riv.  Lit.  Ser.  K.)    2 

Verses  and  Prose  for  Beginners  in  Reading  (Riv.  Lit.  Ser. 

No.  59)   I 

The  New  Franklin  Primer  and  First  Reader   i 

Davis's  The  Beginner's  Reading  Book  ^   i 

Davis's  Second  Reading  Book   2 

Davis's  Third  Reading  Book.   2 

Davis's  Fourth  Reading  Book   3 

Cyr's  The  Children's  Primer   i 

Cyr's  The  Children's  First  Reader   i 

Cyr's  The  Children's  Second  Reader   i 

Cyr's  The  Children's  Third  Reader   2 

Cyr's  Reading  Slips   

A  First  Reader  (Krackowizer)    i 

The  First  St.  Louis  Reader   i 

The  Second  St.  Louis  Reader   i 

The  Third  St.  Louis  Reader   i 

The  Fourth  St.  Louis  Reader   i 

Harper's  Fifth  Reader  (Selections)   i 

King's  Geographical  Reader,  No.  i  _  i 

King's  Geographical  Reader,  No.  2   2 
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Vois. 


Svvinton  &  Cathcart's  Standard  Supplementary  Readers: 

Easy  Steps  for  Little  Feet   i 

Golden  Book  of  Choice  Reading   2 

Reading's  in  Nature's  Book  (Animals)   2 

Nature  Myths  and  Stories  (Flora  J.  Cooke)   i 

Animal  Stories,  Bird  Stories,  Cloud  Stories,  Flower  Sto- 
ries, Insect  Stories,  Mineralogy  Stories,  Sun  Myths,  Tree 
Stories,  Miscellaneous  Stories. 

Fairy  Tales  (Selected)   i 

Five  Little  Fairy  Tales   i 

Little  One  Eye^  Little  Two  Eyes,  and  Little  Three  Eyes. 

Tom  Thumb. 

Rumpelstilzchen. 

Little  Snowdrop. 

Snow- White  and  Rose-Red. 

Andersen's  Fairy  Tales  (Selections)   i 


The  Fir  Tree. 

The  Steadfast  Tin  Soldier. 

Little  Thumbelina. 

The  Loving  Pair. 

The  Leaping  Match. 

The  Money  Box. 

The  Old  House. 
The  Princess  in  the  Wood  (pamphlet) 
The  Town  Musicians  (pamphlet)  


Stories  for  Children  (Selected)   i 

A  Second-Hand  Christmas  (pamphlet)  

Selections  from  the  Children's  Hour  (Wiggin)  (pamphlet)  

Patty's  Patchwork  (pamphlet)  

Old  Greek  Stories  (Baldwin)   i 

Myths  of  Old  Greece  (Pratt)   i 

Colonial  Stories  (Pratt)  

The  Niebelungenlied  (Pratt)  (unfinished)    i 

Stories  of  Australasia  (Pratt)  (unfinished)    i 

Legends  of  the  Northland  (Pratt)   i 

Stories  of  the  Red  Children  (Brooks)  

Five  Popular  Tales   i 


}- 
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Vols, 

Folk  Stories   i 

Jack  the  Giant-Killer. 

Jack  and  the  Beanstalk. 

Cinderella. 

Puss  in  Boots. 

Diamonds  and  Toads. 
Aladdin  and  the  Wonderful  Lamp, 
Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves, 
The  Seven  Voyages  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor 
The  Three  Sisters, 
Prince  Ahmed, 

Classics  for  Children  (Ginn  &  Co). 

The  King  of  the  Golden  River  (Ruskin)  

Robinson  Crusoe  (Defoe)  

The  Pilgrim's  Progress  (Bunyan)  

Thd  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  (Scott)   

The  Lady  of  the  Lake  (Scott)   

Gulliver's  Travels  (Swift)  -  

Riverside  Literature  Series : 

No.  I.    Evangeline,  ^ 
No.  2.    The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  J  ^^^^^g^^^^^^^^' 
No.  lo.  Biographical  Stories  (Hawthorne)   2 

Benjamin  West. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

Samuel  Johnson. 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

Benjamin  Franklin. 

Queen  Christina. 

Nos.  13  and  14.    The  Song  of  Hiawatha  (Longfellow)   2 

Nos.  19  and  20.    Franklin's  Autobiography   2 

No.  21  (Part).      Poor  Richard's  Almanac  ^  i 

Nos.  22  and  23.    Tanglewood  Tales  (Hawthorne)   2 

Circe's  Palace. 

The  Pomegranate  Seeds. 

The  Golden  Fleece. 

The  Minotaur. 

The  Pygmies. 

The  Dragon's  Teeth. 
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Vols 

No.  29.    Little  Daffydowndilly  and  Other  Stories  (Haw- 
thorne)  „  

Little  Daffydowndilly. 
Little  Annie 
The  Snow  Image. 
A  Rill  from  the  Town  Pump. 
David  Swan. 
The  Three-fold  Destiny. 
No.  30.    The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  and  Other  Pieces 

(Lowell)  

No.  31.    My  Hunt  After  the  Captain,  and  Other  Papers 

(Holmes)  

No.  37.    A- Hunting  of  the  Deer  and  Other  Essays 

(Warner)  

A-Hunting  of  the  Deer. 
How  I  Killed  a  Bear. 
Lost  in  the  Woods. 
Camping  Out. 

No.  44.  Waste  Not,  Want  Not ;  and  The  Barring  Out 
(Edge  worth)  

No.  54.    Sella,  Thanatopsis,  and  Other  Poems  (Bryant) 

No.  70.  A  Selection  from  Whittier's  Child  Life  in  Poetry 
Eclectic  English  Classics  (American  Book  Co.)  : 

Ivanhoe  (Scott)  ^  ,  

Sohrab  and  Rustum  (Arnold)  (pamphlet)  

Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration,  ~\ 

Webster's  The  Character  of  Washington,  I  

Webster's  The  Landing  at  Plymouth,  J 

Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  

Silas  Marner  (Eliot)  

Essay  on  Milton  (Macualay)  

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  (Goldsmith)  

Paradise  Lost  (Milton)  (Bks.  I  &II.)  

Longman's  English  Classics: 

Pope's  Iliad  of  Homer  (Bks.  L  ,  VI. ,  XII. ,  XXIV. )  (text) 
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Vols 

Select  Poems : 

^Mlittie^  

Longfellow  

Lowell  

Bnant  

Holmes  

Buras  


The  Caiy  pamphlet. 

Havergal  

Wadsworth  


The  Building  of  the  Ship  and  Other  Poems  (Longfellow) 
The  Building  of  the  Ship. 
The  Hanging  of  the  Crane. 
Morituri  Salutamus. 
Keramos. 

SnowfocNmd  (\Vhittier)  (pamphlet)  

The  Ancient  Mariner  (Coleridge)  i 

The  Deserted  Village  (Goldsmith)  (pamphlet)  

The  Prisoner  of  Chillon  (Byron)  (pamphlet)  

The  Rape  of  the  Lock  (Pope)  i 

Essay  on  Man  (Pope)  i 


Enoch  Arden  (Teimyson)  

Dora  (Tennyson)  (pamphlet). 


Oenone  and  Tithonus  (Tennyson)  (pamphlet)  

Ulysses  and  the  Lotus  Eaters  (Tennyson)  (pamphlet). 

In  Memoriam  (Tennyson)  

Idylls  of  the  King  (Tennyson)  


L' Allegro.  II  Penseroso.  Comus.  and  Lycidas  (Milton)  

Sampson  Agonistes  (Milton)  

King  Robert  of  Sicily  (Longfellow)  (pamphlet)  

Horatius  (Macaulay)  (pamphlet)  


Christalan  (Mrs.  Trask)  (pamphlet)  

Favorite  Poems  of  Children  (pamphlet)  

Selections  for  Children  from  the  Standard  Poets  (pam- 
phlet)  

Miscellaneous  Select  Poems  (leaflets)  

Miscellaneous  Poems  3 

The  Lady  of  Lyons  (Bulwer)  i 
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Vols. 

Richelieu  (Bulwer)   i 

Faust  (Goethe)  (Blake's  translation)   i 

Shakspere's  As  You  Like  It  ^   i 

The  Merchant  of  Venice   i 

Twelfth  Night   i 

Hamlet     i 

The  Tempest   i 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing   i 

A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream   i 

Macbeth   i 

King  Lear   2 

Julius  Caesar   i 

King  John   i 


Richard  III   6 

Romeo  and  Juliet   i 

Hamlet  (from  Lamb's  Tales)  (pamphlet)  

The  Study  of  English  Literature  (Farrar)  (pamphlet)  

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  1  ,    ,r  , 

,  .       .      ^.  WBrander  Matthews)   i 

of  American  Literature,  J 

Sketches  of  American  Authors  (Keyser)   i 

Four  of  Emerson's  Essays   i 

Love. 

Friendship. 

Nature. 

Self-Reliance. 

Representative  Men  (Emerson)    i 

Four  of  Smiles's  Essays   i 

The  Influence  of  Character. 

Work. 

Courage. 

Self-Control. 

Selections  from  the  Essays  of  Lord  Bacon   i 

Selections  from  Plato  (Church's  translation)   i 

Euthyphro. 

Apology. 

Phsedo. 

Crito. 

Macaulay's  Essay  on  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  (pamphlet)  
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Vols. 

A  Dissertation  on  Roast  Pig  (Lamb)  (pamphlet)  „  

The  Rose  and  the  Ring  (Thackeray)    i 

Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland  (Carroll)   ~   i 

The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  (Irving)  „   i 

The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  and  Dr.  Marigold  (Dickens)   i 

A  Christmas  Carol  (Dickens)   i 

The  Birds'  Christmas  Carol  (Wiggin)  ^   i 

The  Story  of  Patsy  (Wiggin)  >   i 

Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  (Burnett)   2 

Dandelion  Clocks  and  Other  Tales  (Ewing)-   i 

The  Peace  Egg  (Ewing)  "1 
Daddy  Darwin's  Dovecote  (Ewing)  J 

Melchior's  Dream  (Ewing)   i 

Monsieur  the  Viscount's  Friend  (Ewing)  ^  i 

The  Story  of  a  Short  Life  (Ewing)   i 

The  Nurnberg  Stove  (Ouida)   „   i 

The  Child  of  Urbino  (Ouida)   i 

A  Dog  of  Flanders  (Ouida)    i 

Onawandah  (Alcott)  ^  _  i 

The  Mouse  and  the  Moonbeam  (Fields)  (pamphlet)  

The  Prince  and  the  Pauper  (Mark  Twain)   2 

The  Blind  Brother  (Greene)  ^.  i 

A  Tale  of  the  Sea  (Charles  Reade)  (pamphlet)  

Washington  and  the  Spy  (Cooper)  | 
The  Great  Stone  Face  (Hawthorne)  J 

Selections  from  American  Orations  (pamphlet)  

Selections  for  Declamation  (pamphlet)   

Paul  Revere's  Ride  and  Other  Pieces  for  Class  Study  and  Dec- 
lamation  I 

The  Petrified  Fern  and  Other  Pieces  for  Class  Study  and  Dec- 
lamation „   I 

The  Legend  Beautiful  and  Other  Pieces  for  Class  Study  and 
Declamation   ^   i 

Rienzi's  Address  and  Other  Pieces  for  Class  Study  and  Decla- 
mation   I 

Loyalty  and  Heroism  (from  3d  vol.  of  Open  Sesame')    i 

Holidays  and  Holy  Days  (from  3d  vol.  of  Opefi  Sesame).   i 

Pluck  and  Plod  (Rev.  William  Lloyd)  (pamphlet)  
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Vols. 

Enthusiasm,  ^ 

Help  Yourself  Society,       V  (Harden)   i 

Medicine  for  the  Mind,  J 

Education  Under  Difificulties,     1  ,  ^ 

^    J  ^.      ,  >  (Marden)   i 

Conduct  as  a  Fine  Art,  J 

The  Voice  of  Nature  (Barlow)    i 

Book  of  Behavior   i 

Black  Beauty  (Sewall)   i 

Kept  for  the  Master's  Use  (Havergal)   i 

Eleven  Familiar  Chapters  from  the  Bible  (pamphlet)  

Ninety  Bible  Stories  (Poulssen)    i 

Bible  Readings  for  Schools  (Schaeffer)    i 

Selections  from  Youth's  Companion  for  Supplementary  Reading: 

No.  I.    A  Book  of  Stories   i 

Little  Jarvis. 

Why  "Pat"  Wore  the  V.  C. 
The  Extra  Freight. 
A  Boy  in  Gray. 
In  the  School-house  Loft. 
No.  2.    Glimpses  of  Europe   i 


London. 

In  Westminster  Abbey. 

Scenes  in  Holland. 

Work  and  Play  in  Belgium. 

Boys  and  Girls  of  Paris. 

Toledo  and  Cordova. 

The  Venetian  Gondola. 

A  Climb  Up  Mount  Vesuvius. 

Alpine  Village  Life. 

Down  the  Moselle. 

Sweden. 

Life  in  Norway. 

No.  3.    The  American  Tropics   i 

An  Odd  Old  City  in  the  Andes. 

Carnival  in  Lima. 

A  Venezuelan  Railway, 

The  Land  of  the  Llama. 

An  Evening  in  a  Brazilian  Forest. 
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Vols. 

South  American  Games. 

A  Young  and  Growing  Mountain. 

In  the  Grand  Plaza  of  Mexico. 

The  Boys  of  Mexico. 

The  Sea  of  the  Discovery. 

Housekeeping  on  a  Desert  Island. 

A  Trip  to  Santo  Domingo. 
No.  4.    Sketches  of  the  Orient   i 

In  Chinese  Streets. 

Dining  with  a  Mandarin. 

Corea  and  Its  Army. 

A  Japanese  Garden  Party. 

The  Jinrikisha  of  Japan. 

A  Japanese  House. 

Siam  and  Its  Royal  White  Elephant. 

Housekeeping  in  East  India. 

A  Morning  in  Benares. 

The  Fire-Worshippers. 

Some  Little  Egyptians. 

Oriental  Sweetmeats. 
No.  5.    Old  Ocean  —  i 

About  Icebergs. 

The  Gulf  Stream. 

The  Kuro  Siwo. 

The  Trade  Winds. 

The  Mariner's  Compass. 

Minot's  Ledge  Light. 

Buoys. 

The  Pilot  Boat. 

An  Ocean  Guide-Post. 

An  Ocean  Observatory. 

The  U.  S.  Life-Saving  Service. 

Xo.  6.    Life  in  the  Sea     i 

Lobsters  and  Lobstering. 

Mackerel  and  Cod. 

The  Swordfish. 

The  Scotch  Herring  Fishery. 

Sardines. 

Catching  Sharks. 
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Vols. 

The  Sturgeon. 

The  Giant  of  Creation. 

Fiddlers  and  Hermits. 

A  Baby  in  Furs. 

Where  Sponges  Grow. 
No.  7.    Bits  of  Bird  Life   i 

Bird  Life  in  an  Old  Apple-Tree. 
*  An  Oriole's  Nest. 

Crow  Ways. 

A  Family  History. 

A  Jolly  Red-Head. 

The  Carrier-Pigeon  in  America. 

The  Partridge. 

Ostrich-Farming. 

A  Widow's  Mites. 

Owls  and  Their  Uses. 
No.  8.    Our  Little  Neighbors   i 

The  Black  Sentinel. 

Bee-keeping. 

Makers  of  Silk. 

Frogs  and  Toads. 

"  Chameleon  "  Lizards. 

My  Little  Tenants. 

My  Captive  Bats. 

A  Flying  Squirrel. 

The  Chipmunk. 

The  Prairie-dog. 

About  Gophers. 

The  Little  Lady  in  Green. 
No.  9.    At  Home  in  the  Forest   i 

Tame  Elephants  in  India. 

A  Wild  Animal  Farm. 

Crocodiles  and  Alligators. 

Some  Australian  Animals. 

A  Queer  Little  Animal. 

Little  Lumbermen. 

Monkey  Life  in  British  India. 

Indian  Snakes  and  Tigers. 

The  Arctic  Wolverine. 
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Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur  (Johonnot)   2 

Stories  from  Birdland  (Chase)   _    t 

The  Story  of  Buzzy  (pamphlet)  _    _ 

Aunt  Martha's  Corner  Cupboard  (Kirby)    i 

The  Seven  Little  Sisters  (Andrews)   _    i 

The  Stories  Mother  Nature  Told  Her  Children  (Andrews).,  i 


HISTORY.  BIOGRAPHY.  AND  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  (pamphlet)   

The  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Michigan  (pamphlet).  

A  Child's  History  of  the  United  States  (Eggleston)   i 

History  of  the  United  States  (Montgomery)      3 

*The  Discovery  of  America  (from  Washington  Irving)   i 

*The  Settlement  of  Virginia  (Capt.  John  Smith)  „„.   i 

^Discovery  and  Exploration  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  (Shea).,  i 
The  Indian  Tribes  East  of  the  Mississippi, 

The  French  and  Indian  War  and  the  Loss  of  Canada.  ^   i 

(From  Parkman's  "Conspiracy  of  Pontiac")  J 

The  War  of  Independence  (with  maps)  (Fiske)    i 

George  Washington  (Scudder)  „  _  _   2 

*First  Battles  of  the  Revolution  (Everett)   i 

*Heroes  of  the  Revolution  (Parton)     i 

Historical  Tales  (Morris)        3 

Vol.  I.     How  Franklin  Came  to  Philadelphia. 

A  Gallant  Defense. 

The  Green  Mountain  Boys. 

Stealing  a  Locomotive. 

On  the  Track  of  a  Traitor. 

The  Siege  of  Fort  Schuyler. 
Vol.  II.    An  Escape  from  Libby  Prison. 

How  the  Charter  Was  Saved. 

The  Fate  of  the  Philadelphia. 

The  British  at  New  York. 

The  Sinking  of  the  Albemarle.  • 
Vol.  III.  Marion,  the  Swamp  Fox. 

Paul  Revere's  Ride. 

How  the  Electric  Telegraph  Was  Invented. 
"  ••  Historical  Classic  Readings  "  (Emngham  Maynard  <&:  Co..  N.  Y.) 
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The  Story  of  the  Regicides. 
Sir  William  Phips  and  the  Silver  Ship. 
Hero  Tales  from  American  History  (Lodge  &  Roosevelt)   2 


Washington. 

Daniel  Boone, 

George  Rogers  Clarke. 

The  Battle  of  Trenton. 

Bennington. 

King's  Mountain. 

The  Storming  of  Stony  Point. 

Gouverneur  Morris. 

The  Burning  of  the  Philadelphia. 

The  Cruise  of  the  "  Wasp." 

The  "General  Armstrong"  Privateer. 

The  Battle  of  New  Orleans. 

John  Quincy  Adams  and  the  Right  of  Private  Petition. 

Francis  Parkman. 

Remember  the  Alamo. 

Hampton  Roads. 

The  Flag-Bearer. 

Death  of  Stonewall  Jackson. 

The  Charge  of  Gettysburg. 

Grant  and  the  Vicksburg  Campaign. 

Robert  Gould  Shaw. 

Charles  Russell  Lowell. 

Sheridan  at  Cedar  Creek. 

Lieutenant  Cu^hing  and  the  Ram  "Albemarle." 

Farragut  at  Mobile  Bay. 

Lincoln. 


Stories  of  Missouri  (Musick)   i 

Lives  of  Inventors  (Macomber)    i 

A  History  of  England  (Montgomery)   3 

Readings  from  English  History  (Green)   i 

Elizabeth  (Green)    i 

Puritan  England  (Green)  

A  History  of  France  (Montgomery)   2 

Brave  Little  Holland,  and  What  She  Taught  Us  (Griffis)   2 

Japan  in  History,  Folk-Lore  and  Art  (Grififis)   i 
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Java,  the  Pearl  of  the  East  (Higginson)   i 

Outlines  of  the  World's  History  (Svvinton)   5 

Essay  on  History  (Macaulay)  ^  i 

Frederick  the  Great  (Macaulay)   i 

Sketch  of  Phillip  H.  of  Spain  (Motley)  (pamphlet)  

Peter  the  Great  (Motley)   i 

Selections  from  Plutarch's  Lives   i 

Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  (Hutton)  

Tales  of  a  Grandfather  (Selections)  (Scott)   i 

The  Story  of  Sir  William  Wallace. 

The  Rise  of  Robert  the  Bruce. 

The  Exploits  of  Douglas  and  of  Randolph. 

The  Battle  of  Bannockburn. 


Concerning  the  Exploits  of  Edward  Bruce,  of  the  Douglas, 
of  Randolph  Earl  of  Murray,  and  the  Death  of  Robert 
Bruce. 

Tales  from  Scottish  History  in  Prose  and  Verse  (Rolfe's  Selec- 
tions  I 

Golden  Deeds  (Yonge)   2 

Vol.  I.    The  Pass  of  Thermopylae. 

The  Shepherd  Girl  of  Nanterre. 
Leo  the  Slave. 
The  Voluntary  Convict. 
Vol.  II.  The  Monthyon  Prizes. 

The  Soldiers  in  the  Snow. 
The  Second  of  September. 
Agostina  of  Zaragoza. 


Robinson  Crusoe's  Money  (David  A.  Wells)...   i 

Civil  Government  (Fiske)   2 

Civil  Government  (Crawford)   i 

The  American  Citizen  (Charles  F.  Dole)   2 

The  Political  Duty  of  Educated  Men  (G.  W.  Curtis)  (pam- 
phlet)  

The  Young  American   2 

Political  Economy  (Thomson)   i 

A  History  of  Our  Own  Times  (McCarthy)  (unfinished)   
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Our  Language :  Its  Use  and  Structure  Taught  by  Practice  and 

Example  (Part  I.)  (Southworth  &  Goddard)   i 

Elementary  Lessons  in  English  (Knox;  Heath)   3 

Lessons  in  English  (Part)  (Lockwood)   i 

The  English  Language  (Rolfe)  (leaflet)  

Advanced  Lessons  in  English  Grammar  (Maxwell)   3 

Rhetorical  Analysis  (Selections)  (Genung)  (pamphlet)  

Outlines  of  Rhetoric  (Genung)   3 

Chapter  IV.  of  Lockwood' s  Rhetoric  (pamphlet)  

Chapter  V.  of  Lockwood's  Rhetoric  (pamphlet)  

Word  Analysis  (Swinton)   2 

The  Study  of  Words  (Trench)   i 

Rules  for  Punctuation  (Hill)  (pamphlet)  

Latin  Primer  (J.  H.  Allen)  (Selections)    i 

Cesar's  Gallic  War  (Bks.  I-IV.)  (A.  &  G.)   i 

Six  Orations  of  Cicero  (A.  &  G.)   i 

Important  Rules  of  Latin  Syntax,  with  Illustrations  (pamphlet) 

White's  Beginner's  Greek  Book   4 

Xenophon's  Anabasis  

Homer's  Iliad  

Greek-English  Vocabulary  

Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke  and  Other  German  Poems    i 

MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetical  Examples  (three  pamphlets)  

Arithmetical  Problems  (E.  Wentworth)   i 

A  Grammar  School  Arithmetic  (abridged  from  Wentworth)   2 

A  School  Algebra  (Wentworth)   3 

Definitions  to  Wentworth's  Geometry  with  Figures  (pamphlet) 

Captions  to  Wentworth's  Geometry  (first  three  books)   i 

Figures  to  Wentworth's  Geometry  (first  book)  (pamphlet)  

SCIENCE. 

Science  Primer  Series : 

Introductory  _   i 

Physiology   2 

Physics    2 
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Vols. 

Chemistry    2 

Physical  Geography   2 

Logic     2 

Geology   2 

Geological  Story  (Dana)   i 

A  First  Book  in  Geology  (Shaler)   2 

The  Childhood  of  the  World  (Clodd)  ^   2 

A  Complete  Geography  (Frye)   i 

Physical  Geography  (Guyot)   i 

Coal  and  the  Coal  Mines  (Greene)  „  ^   2 

Introduction  to  Physical  Science  (Gage)   3 

Physiology  (Cutter)   i 

Hygienic  Physiology  (Dr.  Lincoln)   i 

Public  School  Temperance  (Richardson)   i 

The  Five  Gateways  of  Knowledge  (Dr.  Wilson)   i 

Elements  of  Astronomy  (Young)   2 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Every-Day  Business  (Emery)   i 

Biography  of  the  Blind  (Wilson)  _   2 


The  Musical  Education  of  the  Blind  (D.  D.  Wood)  (pamphlet) 

Sketch  of  David  D.  Wood  (pamphlet)  

Tobacco  in  Schools  for  the  Blind  (pamphlet)... 
Words  and  Music  of  the  Hymns  and  Carols  in 
use  at  the  Philadelphia  School  for  the  Blind 


Don't  

A  Primary  Speller    i 

An  Advanced  Speller  „   i 

A  Practical  Cook  Book  (B.  Kate  Wright)   i 

An  Almanac  for  1895  (pamphlet)  

An  Almanac  for  1896  (pamphlet)  

An  Almanac  for  1897  (pamphlet)  

An  Almanac  for  1898  (pamphlet)..  


List  of  Books  in  American  Braille  (pamphlet)  

Besides  these  there  are  many  hundred  books  in  several  obso- 
lete systems,  of  more  or  less  value. 


CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION. 


The  act  incorporating  this  school  was  approved  February 
27th,  1 85 1.  It  was  established  and  has  since  been  maintained 
as  an  educational  institution,  and  the  title  "Blind  Asylum,"  by 
which  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  a  misnomer,  that  puts  the  school 
in  a  wrong  light,  and  does  it  harm. 

There  are  many  blind  children  in  the  State  who  would  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  that  the  State  offers  here  to  become 
educated,  but  for  the  belief  that  the  school  is  a  sort  of  home,  or 
hospital,  where  the  blind  of  all  ages  and  conditions  are  admitted 
for  treatment,  or  that  it  is  an  asylum  for  the  helpless  and  infirm 
blind.  The  institution  is  simply  a  part  of  the  great  public  school 
system  of  the  State.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  home  or  asylum,  but  sim- 
ply a  school  where  the  blind  children  of  the  State  are  admitted  for 
a  limited  time  for  the  purpose  of  being  educated,  and  put  in  posi- 
tion to  do  something  for  themselves.  The  chief  object  of  the 
school  is  to  make  the  blind  self-sustaining.  The  several  depart- 
ments are  under  the  supervision  of  competent  instructors,  especially 
adapted  to  the  work  undertaken.  In  the  literary  department  a 
thorough  course  is  given  in  all  the  elementary  branches,  as  well  as 
in  the  branches  of  a  high  school  course.  In  the  department  of 
music  an  extended  course  is  pursued  in  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  as  well  as  in  theory,  harmony  and  composition.  In  the 
work  department  the  boys  are  taught  a  number  of  useful  trades, 
and  the  girls  to  sew,  crochet,  knit,  and  do  a  variety  of  other  useful 
work.  The  departments  of  physical  culture  and  kindergarten  are 
features  of  much  importance. 

The  school  is  supported  entirely  by  appropriations  made  by 
the  Legislature,  and  is  therefore  strictly  a  State  school.  Liberal 
provision  has  always  been  made  for  its  support,  and  there  is  no 
charge  made  for  tuition,  board  and  lodging. 
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Pupils  must  be  provided  with  ample  clothing,  and  their 
expenses  to  and  from  school  must  be  borne  by  the  parent  or 
guardian. 

Applicants  for  admission  must  be  of  good  mental  and  physical 
capacity.  Those  who  are  feeble-minded,  or  who  suffer  such 
physical  deformity  or  weakness  as  to  necessitate  special  care,  are 
not  admitted.  None  are  received  under  the  age  of  nine  years ; 
and  while  applicants  are  sometimes  admitted  as  old  as  twenty- 
four,  they  should  be  much  younger.  The  school  being  supported 
by  the  State,  none  but  bona  fide  residents  are  admitted. 
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OFFICERS  OF  SCHOOL. 


Board  of  Managers. 

J.  N.  HOLMES,  M.D.,  President,  Piedmont. 
E.  C.  WATERS,  Vice-President,  Vandalia. 
J.  C.  JONES,  Secretary,  St.  Louis. 
WM.  JEFF.  POLLARD,  Treasurer,  St.  Louis 
J.  HARVEY  MOORE,  M.D.,  Oculist,  St.  Louis. 


Superintendent. 
S.  M.  GREEN. 
Matron. 
MRS.  JENNIE  DUNSCOMBE. 
Principal  Literary  Department. 
A.  W.  McALESTER,  Jr. 

ASSISTANTS. 

MISS  HARRIET  GUTHRIE.       MRS.  E.  L.  GREEN. 
MISS  KATE  HELMKE. 

Teacher  of  Piano  and  Organ. 
MISS  SARA  F.  LATHY. 
Teacher  of  Piano  and  Voice  Culture. 
MRS.  JENNIE  DAVIS. 
Teacher  of  Orchestra. 
THOS.  H.  SIMS. 
Teacher  of  Boys'  Industrial  Department. 

GEORGE  B.  MCCLELLAND. 
Teacher  of  Girls'  Industrial  Department. 
MISS  ELEANOR  B.  ROBERTSON. 
Teacher  of  Elocution, 
MISS  JENNIE  HITCH. 
Teacher  of  Kindergarten. 
MISS  MARTHA  BARRON. 
Teacher  of  Gymnasium. 
DR.  W.  A.  SMITH. 
Teacher  of  Piano  Tuning  and  Repairing. 
C.  M.  HEIL. 


PRESIDENT'S  REPORT^ 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  January  ist,  1901. 
Hon.  Lon  V.  Stephens, 

Governor  of  Missouri: 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missouri  School 
for  the  Blind  submits  this,  its  Twenty-second  Biennial 
Report,  for  your  consideration  and  that  of  the  General 
Assembly.  We  are  much  gratified  to  report  our  School 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  its  present  attendance  being 
among  the  best  in  its  history.  The  School  is  doing  a 
grand  and  noble  work,  fitting  young  men  and  women 
ior  positions  of  honor  and  trust,  who,  were  it  not  for 
this  beneficent  institution,  would  remain  forever  in 
impenetrable  darkness. 

During  the  past  year  much  information  has  been 
disseminated  among  the  people  concerning  our  School, 
and  we  believe  that  a  more  correct  understanding  con- 
cerning its  purposes  and  labors  exists  in  the  public 
mind  to-day  than  ever  before. 

Through  the  Census  Department  we  have  secured 
the  names  and  addresses  of  more  than  four  hundred 
blind  persons  in  this  State  who  are  entitled  to  the 
privileges  of  this  school,  but  who  do  not  avail  them- 
selves of  its  benefits.  It  shall  be  our  endeavor  to 
gather  these  into  the  School. 
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As  the  law  now  exists,  colored  children  are  admitted 
to  the  School  and  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  do  the 
white  children.  White  and  colored  children  are  not 
permitted  to  attend  the  same  public  school  in  this 
State ;  so  why  make  an  exception  of  our  school  ? 

By  order  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings 
of  this  city,  we  have  erected  four  additional  fire  escapes 
to  our  building,  and  the  children  are  given  regular 
drills  in  their  use. 

We  believe  that  the  classification  of  our  school 
with  the  eleemosynary  institutions  of  the  State  is  both 
unwise  and  unjust.  This  is  in  nowise  a  charitable  in- 
stitution, but  a  school  pure  and  simple,  as  much  so  as 
is  any  public  or  normal  school  of  the  State.  Why 
should  a  child,  because  it  is  unfortunately  blind,  be 
compelled,  in  order  to  secure  an  education,  to  bear 
the  stigma  of  having  received  it  in  a  charitable  insti- 
tution.^ The  unwillingness  of  parents  to  permit  their 
children  to  bear  such  stigma  deprives  these  children  of 
the  benefits  of  an  education,  for  ours  is  the  only  school 
for  the  education  of  the  blind  in  this  State.  We  would 
suggest  that  this  institution  be  properly  classified,  and 
its  doors  opened  to  every  blind  child  in  the  State. 

This  Board  has  been  criticised  for  the  large 
amounts  expended  for  repairs  on  our  building.  We 
know  that  this  item  seems  large  in  our  report;  but 
when  the  age  of  the  building  is  taken  into  consideration, 
the  wonder  is  not  that  so  much  is  required  for  repairs, 
but  rather  that  we  are  able  to  keep  our  property  in  such 
good  condition  and  expend  no  more  for  this  item  than 
we  do.  This  building  has  stood  for  fifty  years;  so 
there  is  naturally  a  constant  need  for  repairs.    If  the 
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enterprise  which  the  State  has  had  in  view  for  several 
years  (the  erection  of  new  buildings  for  our  School) 
were  accomplished,  we  would  be  saved  this  item  of 
expense. 

We  have  not  only  kept  our  expenditures  within 
the  limits  of  our  appropriation,  but  are  able  to  return 
to  the  Treasury  a  handsome  unexpended  balance. 

Financial  Exhibit. 

Table  I. 
Appropriation,  1899- 1900. 


For  support.  ^34,000  00 

For  pay  rolls   25,000  00 

 ^59,000  00 

Receipts  of  Treasurer  and  Superintendent   1,922  67 

Old  balance  used   3?34o  03 

$64,262  70 

EXPENDITURES. 

For  support  $32,728  16 

For  pay  rolls  ,   24,114  74 

 $56,842  90 

$  7,419  80 


Average  annual  cost  per  capita  for  biennial  period,  $228.50 
Average  annual  cost  per  capita  of  39  other  schools,  $230.00 
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Table  II. 


MONTHLY  EXPENSES.— 1 899-1 900. 


0 

1899. 

SUPPORT. 

PAY  ROLL. 

TOTAL. 

^2,132  37 

$1,207  66 

$3,340  03 

1,377  47 

1,085  66 

2,463  13 

1,670  39 

1,085  66 

2,756  05 

April  

1,667  08 

1,205  66 

2,872  74 

1,214  30 

1,085  66 

2,299  96 

1,620  43 

1,785  66 

3,406  09 

July  

964  86 

477  66 

1,442  52 

August  

220  97 

354  66 

575  63 

September  

886  87 

352  66 

1,239  53 

October  

2,784  33 

1,143  36 

3,927  69 

November  

2,015  55 

1,099  66 

3,115  21 

1,265  90 

1,110  66 

2,376  56 

Total  

$17,820  52 

$11,994  62 

$29,815  14 

1900. 

^1:559  91 

$1,105  66 

$2,665  57 

February   

1,304  67 

1,131  66 

2,436  33 

1,272  54 

1,124  66 

2,397  20 

1,363  61 

1.246  66 

2,610  27 

760  88 

1. 131  66 

1,892  54 

1,080  37 

1,716  66 

2,797  03 

July  

1,151  37 

507  33 

1,658  70 

390  39 

348  66 

739  05 

803  21 

323  66 

1,126  87 

902  22 

1,184  19 

2,086  41 

1. 491  56 

1,149  66 

2,641  22 

December  

2,826  91 

1,149  66 

3,976  57 

Total  

$14,907  64 

$12,120  12 

$27,027  76 
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Table  III. 
COMPARISON  OF  EXPENDITURES. 


AVERAGE 

FOR 
18  YEARS. 

1899. 

1900. 

$  8,124 

94 

$10,055 

76 

$  8,044 

34 

2,406 

79 

1,584 

91 

1,259 

67 

1 ,024 

37 

731 

34 

2,021 

77 

Coal  

18 

764 

74 

805 

92 

Gas  

342 

71 

383 

70 

508 

30 

Dry  goods  

1,021 

27 

1,102 

42 

428 

75 

Music   

394 

50 

613 

57 

191 

73 

Work  

538 

18 

360 

17 

438 

54 

Drugs  and  medical  services. 

153 

38 

189 

00 

632 

44 

597 

23 

533 

18 

251 

18 

1,449 

33 

1,501 

73 

325 

00 

10,774 

79 

11,994 

62 

12,120 

12 

Total  

$27,700  67 

$29,815 

14 

$27,027 

76 

While  we  confidently  expect  an  increased  atten- 
dance during  the  next  biennial  period,  yet  we  believe 
that  the  usual  appropriation  will  be  sufficient  to  meet 
our  necessities ;  we,  therefore,  recommend  the  usual 
appropriation  of  $59,000. 

The  careful  attention  of  your  Excellency,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Legislature,  is  earnestly  invited  to  the 
subjoined  report  of  our  Superintendent. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  N.  Holmes, 

President. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


January  ist,  1901. 
To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missouri 
School  for  the  Blind. 
Gentlemen  : — The  conditions  now  prevailing  in  our 
school  justify  us  in  believing  that  a  larger  sphere  of 
usefulness  for  it  is  now  at  hand.  No  effort  has  been 
spared  by  your  honorable  body  to  promote  the  best 
interests  of  our  school  and  ensure  the  safety  and  com- 
fort of  our  pupils.  A  persistent  effort  has  been  made 
to  reach  the  blind  children  of  the  State  through  the 
press,  the  county  officials  and  the  census  returns.  A 
list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  blind  children  of 
school  age  was  obtained  from  the  census  director  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  number  is  594.  Deducting 
former  and  present  pupils  still  of  school  age  leaves 
433.  Full  information  concerning  the  school  has  been 
sent  to  all  these,  with  urgent  appeals  that  they  avail 
themselves  of  its  advantages.  Letters  sent  to  47  have 
been  returned  to  us,  the  persons  being  not  found." 
Should  one-tenth  of  those  to  whom  this  information 
has  been  sent  and  who  should  be  in  school  apply  for 
admission,  our  accommodations  will  be  entirely  inade- 
quate. 

We  now  need  additional  sitting  rooms  and  recrea- 
tion rooms,  the  class  rooms  being  utilized  for  those 
purposes.    Constant  repairing  is  being  needed  to  keep 
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the  buiding  safe  and  presentable.  A  new  roof  was 
put  upon  the  gymnasium  the  past  summer,  the  old 
one  admitting  rain,  to  the  serious  injury  of  the 
apparatus. 

The  erection  of  stand-pipes,  one  in  center  of 
bnilding,  one  in  each  of  the  two  wings,  with  hose  at- 
tachments on  each  of  the  four  floors,  greatly  lessens 
the  danger  from  fire.  Four  fire  escapes,  two  in  front 
and  two  in  rear  of  building,  contribute  greatly  to  our 
safety,  as  does  a  fire-alarm  in  the  school  having  direct 
connection  with  the  nearest  engine-house,  which  is 
three  blocks  away.  The  fire  drill  practiced  by  the 
pupils  empties  the  building  through  the  stairways  in 
two  minutes. 

The  educational  value  of  our  work  is  being  recog- 
nized, and  our  place  in  the  public  school  system  of 
the  State  is  allowed,  as  evinced  by  the  last  two  reports 
of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools.  Steps 
have  been  taken  which  lead  us  to  hope  that  at  an  early 
date  we  shall  be  articulated  with  the  State  University. 

The  purpose  of  this  school  is  to  enable  its  pupils 
to  become  capable,  self-supporting,  cultured  members 
of  the  communities  to  which  they  return.  To  this  end, 
we  encourage  such  contact  and  relations  with  the  out- 
side world  as  will  overcome  the  helplessness  fostered 
by  the  artificial  conditions  of  institution  life.  Self- 
help  is  the  cardinal  virtue  for  the  blind. 

Some  pleasant  features  of  the  past  year  have  been  : 
The  musicales  given  by  musicians  of  the  city  to  the 
pupils  of  the  school ;  musicales  and  entertainments 
given  by  the  pupils  themselves  ;  receptions  given  by  the 
teachers  to  the  pupils,  and  by  the  pupils  to  the  teach- 
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ers ;  interesting  lectures  and  chapel  talks  given  by 
visitors  and  residents  of  the  city.  These  have  been 
enjoyed  by  all. 

The  hearty  co-operation  of  the  older  pupils  of  the 
school  in  raising  its  standard  of  deportment  renders 
the  matter  of  discipline  comparatively  easy,  while  their 
keen  appreciation  of  the  efforts  made  for  their  ad- 
vancement is  most  gratifying.  Many  acts  of  kindness, 
self-sacrifice  and  consideration  for  their  school-mates 
show  they  have  absorbed  something  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Great  Helper. 

The  following  changes  have  occurred  in  our  corps 
of  instructors:  In  August,  1899,  Mr.  A.  W.  McAles- 
ter,  Jr.,  a  graduate  of  the  State  University,  was  elected 
principal  of  the  literary  department ;  Mr.  George  B. 
McClelland  was  appointed  instructor  in  the  boys'  in- 
dustrial department;  Miss  Eleanor  B.  Robertson  was 
elected  teacher  of  the  girls'  industrial  department  in 
June,  1900.  Miss  Eugenia  V.  Rychlick,  after  eleven 
years  of  conscientious  work  as  first  assistant  of  the 
literary  department,  declined  reappointment,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Miss  Harriet  Guthrie,  a  graduate  of 
Synodical  Female  College.  Miss  Eva  A.  Grant  at 
the  same  time  also  relinquished  her  work,  after  six 
and  a  half  years  of  faithful  service  as  teacher  of  piano, 
pipe  organ  and  harmony,  and  was  succeeded  by  Miss 
Sara  F.  Lathy.  All  of  the  new  teachers  possess  ex- 
cellent qualifications,  and  have  proved  themselves 
capable  and  efficient. 
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Literary  Department. 

Excellent  work  is  being  done  in  this  department. 
We  achieve  much  the  same  results  obtained  in  the 
grammar  and  high  schools  of  the  State.  In  our 
nature  studies,  laboratory  and  microscopic  work  are 
necessarily  barred,  but  the  full  amount  is  executed  in 
history,  literature,  rhetoric  and  mathematics.  The  re- 
sults obtained  prove  persistently  that  the  ear-minded 
grasp  of  a  truth  is  not  necessarily  imperfect.  The 
use  of  the  Hall  arithmetics,  introduced  last  year,  has 
aroused  much  interest  in  the  study.  The  direct  results 
obtained  are  greater  mental  alertness  and  quickness 
and  better  picturing  of  the  problems  placed  before  the 
child.  We  have  begun  map-making  in  geography, 
with  gratifying  results.  Increased  sense-perception 
work  in  the  primary  grades  has  prepared  the  mind  for 
more  accurate  conceptions  in  later  grade  work. 

We  have  recently  purchased  the  Universal  Cyclo- 
pedia, a  new  relief  model  of  the  earth,  an  excellent 
manikin,  and  current  literary  and  scientific  periodicals 
for  use  in  the  class-room. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 
PRIMARY. 

First  Year. — Werner's  Arithmetic,  Book  I.,  Part  L;  use  of 
objects,  measures,  etc.,  in  comparison;  spelling  and  use  of  words 
in  sentences;  nature  study,  Bancroft's  Charts;  reading.  Braille  Al- 
phabet, primer  and  St.  Louis  Readers. 

Second  Year. — Werner's  Arithmetic,  Book  I.,  Part  II. ;  spell- 
ing ;  written  statements ;  use  of  capitals ;  punctuation ;  written  re- 
production of  nature  work;  supplementary  reading,  see  catalogue. 

Third  Year, — Werner's  Arithmetic,  Part  III. ;  St.  Louis  Spel- 
ler ;  written  statements  and  use  of  synonyms ;  letter  forms ;  written 
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reproduction  of  Greek  myths ;  Eggleston's  United  States  History, 
with  brief  biographies  of  great  men ;  supplementary  reading  with 
signs  and  contractions. 

INTERMEDIATE. 

First  Year. — Werner's  Arithmetic,  Book  II.  ;  Maxwell's  Gram- 
mar ;  correct  speaking  and  models  of  good  English ;  Montgomery's 
United  States  History,  first  half;  Frye's  Geography  and  Study  of 
Maps. 

Second  Year. — Werner's  Arithmetic,  Book  III. ;  Maxwell's 
Grammar  concluded  ;  original  compositions  ;  Montgomery's  United 
States  History,  second  half ;  biographies  of  great  men ;  written  re- 
productions ;  supplementary  reading  in  geography. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

First  Year. — Algebra,  Wentworth;  rhetoric,  etymology  and 
civil  government ;  General  History,  Swinton ;  Descriptive  Astronomy 
(Young)  and  American  literature. 

Second  Year. — Algebra  concluded  ;  chemistry ;  physiology, 
with  study  of  models  of  eye  and  ear  (Auzoux),  brain,  heart ;  French 
History,  Montgomery;  descriptive  zoology  and  geology. 

Third  Year. — Geometry,  Wentworth;  physics,  with  appara- 
tus ;  English  history,  with  critical  study  of  classic  authors.  For 
supplementary  reading  in  science,  English  and  American  literature 
and  history,  see  catalogue. 

The  following  pupils  have  graduated  since  the 
last  report:  In  June,  1899,  Maud  Endicott  of  Clay 
County,  Leona  Raulston  of  Dent  County,  Henry  At- 
kins of  Lafayette  County,  August  Dierker  of  St. 
Charles  County,  Henry  Turner  of  Pike  County,  Jesse 
Humphrey  of  Randolph  County.  Honorable  dis- 
charges were  granted  to  Albert  Heiser  and  Harry 
Libby,  both  of  St.  Louis. 

In  June,  1900,  Laura  Eisner  of  St.  Louis,  Vallie 
McDonald  of  Buchanan  County,  Rhuey  Sheetz  of 
Mercer  County,  Daniel  Barnes  of  Dunklin  County, 
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Roland  Howell  and  Marlowe  Howell  of  Lincoln 
County.  James  Gerity  of  St.  Louis,  and  John  Smith 
of  Washington  County,  were  granted  honorable  dis- 
charges. 

Music  Department. 

Two  new  pianos  were  added  in  1899,  making  six- 
teen in  all.  The  courses  in  instrumental  and  vocal 
music  are  very  thorough ;  accurate  and  finished  play- 
ing exacted.  The  instruments  taught  are  the  piano, 
pipe  organ,  violin  and  other  orchestral  instruments. 
Harmony  is  thoroughly  studied ;  frequently  the  origi- 
nal compositions  evoked  possess  genuine  merit.  Our 
pupils  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  great  ar- 
tists in  the  musical  world  by  attending  the  Choral- 
Symphony  concerts  and  musicales  given  by  various 
clubs  of  the  city.  This  cultivates  the  taste  and  devel- 
ops power  of  artistic  interpretation.  These  privi- 
leges could  not  be  obtained  in  a  small  town. 

We  have  added  a  considerable  number  of  excel- 
lent selections  to  our  mnsical  library.  The  Braille 
music  class,  which  is  organized  each  year  for  the  be- 
ginners, enables  each  pupil  to  print  his  own  music 
lesson.  The  orchestra  is  composed  of  fifteen  pieces, 
and  has  a  repertoire  of  popular  and  classical  selections. 

COURSE  IN  PIANO. 

First  Year. — Scales — Halle  and  Kohler,  with  beginner's  tech- 
nique. 

Second  Year. — Scales  and  arpeggios — Loeschorn,  opus  65  ; 
KuUak  and  Clemente's  sonatinas  ;  Schumann,  opus  68  and  opus  15. 

Third  Year. — Accented  scales  and  arpeggios — Duvernoy  ; 
Czerny,  Book  L,  opus  261  ;  chord  of  the  seventh;  selections  from 
Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  Haydn  and  modern  composers. 
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Fourth  Year. — Scales  in  thirds  and  sixths — Mason's  touch 
and  technique;  Czerny,  Book  II.,  op.  261  ;  Kramer's  50  studies. 
Harmony  and  composition  and  musical  history — Chopin's  waltzes 
and  nocturnes;  Grieg,  Chaminade,  Keller,  Jensen,  Bendel. 

Fifth  Year. — Studies  in  octaves — Bach  Inventions,  Beetho- 
ven, Mozart,  Chopin  etudes,  Schubert  impromptus,  Moszkowski, 
Raff,  Weber,  Liszt  and  Rubinstein. 

COURSE  IN  VOCAL  MUSIC. 

Breathing,  tone-placing  (Italian  method)  ;  exercises  in  Con- 
coni ;  scales  and  arpeggios ;  tone  quality  and  phrasing ;  ballads 
and  selections  from  operas  and  oratorios. 

The  Kindergarten. 

The  excellent  training  received  here  is  felt  through 
all  the  grades.  We  find  the  child  who  has  received  it 
is  more  alert ;  his  perceptive  faculties  are  keener ;  he 
has  better  use  of  his  hands  ;  and,  not  least,  is  more 
considerate  of  others.  Mat  weaving,  card  sewing, 
clay  modeling,  paper  folding,  the  gifts,  and  the  games, 
all  develop  these  qualities.  Nature  study  is  begun 
here,  and,  so  far  as  practicable,  objects  studied  are 
brought  to  the  child  and  he  knows  them  at  first  hand* 

Elocution. 

Very  gratifying  results  have  been  obtained  from 
class  and  individual  instruction.  Pantomimic  inter- 
pretations of  poems  and  songs  have  added  greatly  to 
the  attractiveness  of  our  programs.  The  Delsarte 
work  has  been  a  great  aid  in  their  preparation. 

Typewriting. 

Five  Remington  typewriters  have  been  put  in  the 
school,  and  regular  instruction  is  given  by  the  same 
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method  used  in  business  colleges.  Letters,  class  ex- 
ercises and  essays  can  be  prepared  correctly  on  the 
typewriters.  Absolute  acccuracy  and  neatness  are 
required  first ;  then  speed. 


HALL  BRAILLE  WRITER. 


Industrial  Department. 

The  boys  are  taught  broom  and  mop  making, 
chair  caning,  shoe  mending  and  sloyd.  Four  or  five 
of  the  boys  who  have  become  self-supporting,  do  so 
through  broom-making,  which  they  have  learned  here  : 
hence  the  importance  of  this  department  in  solving  the 
complex  problem  of  independence  when  school  life  is 
over.  Herein  also  individual  equipments  and  desire 
for  success  play  so  large  a  factor. 

Number  of  brooms  made  since  September,  1899   76f  dozen 

Number  of  mops  made   loj-  dozen 

Number  chairs  caned   2  dozen 

All  the  brooms  made  and  chairs  caned  for  the 
house  are  supplied  from  the  shop.  Piano  tuning  and 
repairing,  taught  by  a  graduate  of  the  school,  afford  a 
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paying  occupation,  which  some  of  our  graduates  have 
already  entered  with  pecuniary  profit.  Eight  pupils 
have  been  taught  each  year. 

COURSE  IN  SLOYD. 

First  Year. — The  use  of  rule  in  measuring;  use  of  knife  in 
cutting  with  and  across  grain,  also  diagonally;  convex  and  con- 
cave cutting.  Models  made:  plant  label,  key  tag,  yarn  winder 
and  paper  file.    Wood  used,  white  pine  and  bass  wood. 

Second  Year. — Exercises  with  jack  plane,  marking  gauge  and 
try-square  ;  cross-grain  sawing ;  use  of  block  plane  ;  lap  jointing. 
Models  made:  flower  stick,  flower  pot,  cross,  flower  stand,  mail 
box  and  bench  peg.    Wood  used,  white  and  yellow  pine. 

Third  Year. — Exercises  in  face-planing,  concave,  convex 
and  oblique  sawing  ;  use  of  compass  ;  boring  with  auger  bitt ;  screw 
fastening.  Models  made:  bread-board,  bench  hook,  towel  rack, 
wall  and  corner  bracket,  bench,  picture  frame  with  lap  joint. 
Wood  used,  white  and  yellow  pine,  cherry  and  gum  wood. 

Fourth  Year. — Exercises  in  tongue  and  grooving,  rabbiting, 
bevel  planing,  circular,  wave,  dove-tail  and  mitre  sawing,  vertical 
chiseling,  chambering,  and  gouging.  Models  made:  coat  hanger, 
clothes  rack,  hatchet  handle,  book  rack,  knife  box,  gate  frame 
and  broom  machine.  Wood  used,  white  and  yellow  pine,  oak, 
hickory,  ash,  cherry  and  gum  wood. 

The  girls  are  taught  plain  and  machine  sewing, 
mending,  darning,  crochetting,  knitting,  basket  weav- 
ing and  fancy  work.  Realizing  that  skilled  service  is 
required  in  the  home,  we  teach  these  useful  arts,  so 
that  when  the  girls  return  to  their  homes  they  are  fit- 
ted to  assume  their  share  of  homely  duties.  The  blind 
girl  is  no  longer  a  useless  member  of  the  family  circle, 
but  can  do  plain  sewing,  mend  and  darn,  as  well  as 
the  more  ornamental  fancy  work.  Two  Wilcox  & 
Gibbs  ^'Automatic  "  sewing  machines  have  been  added 
to  the  girls'  work  room  this  fall.    Basket  weaving, 
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introduced  last  session  by  the  teacher,  promises  to 
open  a  remunerative  occupation  for  our  girls.  Besides 
a  variety  of  baskets,  are  made  whisk-broom  holders, 
picture  frames,  match  safes  and  watch  cases. 


Number  of  towels  made  since  September,  1899   534 

Number  of  roller  towels   64 

Number  of  laundry  bags   40 

Number  of  work  bags   20 

Shirt  waists   9 

Gowns   7 

Skirts  ,   3 

Sheets  ,   155 

Napkins   72 

Bibs   27 

Pillow  cases   51 

Table  cloths   5 

Physical  Culture. 


Instruction  in  this  department  embraces  free 
movements,  marches,  wand  drills,  and  exercises  on 
the  horse  and  parallel  bars.  Direct  results  are :  im- 
proved health  and  physique,  confidence  of  bearing  and 
grace  of  carriage,  sharpened  mental  faculties,  greater 
self-control  and  reliance,  and  increased  ability  to  resist 
disease.  The  shower  baths,  added  in  1899,  have 
proved  very  salutary  in  promoting  increased  health 
and  vigor.  We  have  gymnasium  classes  six  instead 
of  four  times  a  week.  The  adoption  of  uniforms  has 
added  greatly  to  the  appearance  of  the  classes,  as  well 
as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  exercises  taken. 

Printing  Department. 

This  is  a  very  essential  adjunct  of  our  school 
work.  It  is  through  our  press  work  we  are  enabled 
to  add  the  necessary  text-books  demanded  by  the 
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classes,  as  well  as  the  supplementary  material  for  cul- 
ture work.  The  Hall  stereotyper  is  an  invaluable 
factor  in  our  school's  advancement.  Our  Braille 
library  has  2,500  volumes,  many  of  which  have  been 
printed  in  our  own  press-room. 

Number  of  zinc  pages  stereotyped,  2,750. 

Domestic  Department. 

Upon  the  smooth  running  of  the  domestic  machin- 
ery, which  is  under  the  competent  supervision  of  Mrs. 
J.  E.  Dunscombe,  depends  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  household.  Mrs.  Dunscombe  has  retained  an  effi- 
cient corps  of  trained  servants  in  the  various  lines  of 
domestic  economy.  The  food  has  been  of  excellent 
quality,  well  prepared,  and  the  dormitories  have  been 
neatly  kept.  We  seek  the  comfort  and  well-being  of 
the  entire  household,  though  we  are  greatly  hampered 
by  lack  of  conveniences  which  more  modern  appoint- 
ments permit. 

The  general  health  of  the  school  has  been  excel- 
lent ;  the  minor  ailments  prevailing  at  times,  such  as 
colds,  mumps  and  malaria,  have  been  easily  dealt 
with.  One  case  of  typhoid  fever  occurred  last  year, 
which  originated  at  the  pupil's  home.  In  May,  1900, 
the  Board  made  an  addition  to  the  by-laws  regulating 
the  school.  This  requires  all  pupils  to  be  vaccinated 
before  being  admitted. 

The  eye  clinic  is  under  the  conscientious  super- 
vision of  Dr.  J.  Harvey  Moore,  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Managers,  who  is  doing  everything  possible  for  those 
cases  amenable  to  treatment.  These  are  treated  twice 
daily. 
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I  wish  to  acknowledege  my  appreciation  of  the 
cordial  co-operation  of  the  Board,  and  their  sympathy 
with  my  aims  for  the  school,  and  the  excellent  and 
faithful  work  performed  by  the  teachers. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  M.  Green, 

Superintendent. 
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We  desire  to  express  our  appreciation  of  courte- 
sies received  and  our  obligations  to  the  following 
persons : 

Mr.  Owen  and  pupils  for  two  musical  recitals. 

Dr.  S.  J.  Alamshuh  of  Teheran,  Persia,  for  a  talk  on  Persian 
Life  and  Customs. 

Prof.  F.  E.  Cook  for  a  lecture  on  "  Washington  and  Lincoln." 

Prof.  R.  C.  Norton  for  a  very  pleasant  chapel  talk. 

Miss  Harriet  Rees  for  a  description  of  life  in  London  and 
Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind. 

Miss  Sala  Evans  of  Koiche,  Japan,  for  a  talk  on  Life  in  Japan, 
illustrated  by  a  number  of  interesting  objects. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Foley  for  original  stories  and  music. 

The  Choral  Symphony  Society,  Prof.  Weil,  the  Morning 
Choral  Club,  and  Y.  M.  C.  A. ,  for  tickets  to  concerts. 

Prof.  H.  W.  Prentiss  for  lecture  on  "  Some  Successes  of  the 
19th  Century  with  the  Outlook  for  the  20th." 

Rev.  S.  J.  Niccolls,  D.D.,  for  the  baccalaureate  sermon,  June 
5,  1900. 

The  Tablet,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

The  Washingtonian,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

The  Goodson  Gazette,  Staunton,  Va. 

The  Educational  Publishing  Company  for  permission  to  stereo- 
type books. 

Mrs.  Mills  of  San  Francisco  and  Mrs.  True  of  St.  Louis  for 
vocal  and  instrumental  music. 
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The  following  pupils  have  received  instruction  since  last  report 

GIRLS. 


NAME.  COUNTY. 

Adams,  Ola  Caroline.  .  .  .Lawrence. 

Adams,  Stella  Lawrence. 

Adzit,  Marie  Antoinette . .  St.  Louis  City. 

Beane,  Bessie  Clara  St.  Louis  City. 

Boll,  Emma  Francis  St.  Louis  City. 

Brown,  Ollie  Elizabeth.  .  .St.  Louis  City. 

Bray,  Nellie  May  Lafayette. 

Blau,  Pearl  Mary  Jackson. 

Baldridge,  Minnie  Elizabeth... Stoddard. 

Bright,  Mary  Cecil  Cedar. 

Baer,  Thyra  L  St.  Louis  City. 

Ball,  Laura  Lee  Monroe. 

Boucher,  Amanda  Ray. 

Brown,  Bertha.  .  -.  Lincoln. 

Card  well.  Bertha  St.  Louis  City. 

Curtis ,  Lillian  Barry . 

Carroll,  Julia  Lucile  St.  Louis  City. 

Crandall,  Bula  Beatrice .  .Jasper. 

Downs,  Gertrude  Howell. 

Eisner,  Laura   .St.  Louis  City. 

Endicott,  Maud  Clay. 

Foster,  Jessie  St.  Louis  City. 

Filbert,  Deletah  D  Nodaway. 

Fales,  Minnie  Cecil  DeKalb. 

Fitzhugh,  Mary  St.  Louis  City. 

Glover,  Ida  Bates. 

Graves,  Julia  Montgomery. 

Graves,  Emma  Bell  Saline. 

Hetherington,  Mary  M.  .  .Buchanan. 

Humphrey,  Ida  Randolph. 

Hanlon,  Agnes  St.  Louis  City. 

Holt,  Julia  St.  Louis  City. 

Herbel,  Verona  Marie.  .  .St.  Louis  City. 

Harris,  Clara  St.  Louis  City. 

Haines,  Matilda  Caroline .  Lincoln. 


NAME.  COUNTY. 

Hooker,  Ada   Linn. 

Jacobs,  Minnie  Maud  ....  Ray. 

Jones,  Edith  Laura  St.  Louis  City. 

Jennings,  Rena  Boone. 

Johnson,  Lee  Dunklin. 

Kallasch,  Teresa  Lincoln. 

Lomax,  Rosa  Dunklin. 

Main,  Effie  Fay  Barton. 

Mockabee,  Annie  St.  Louis  City. 

McEvoy,  Katie  St.  Louis  City. 

McDonald,  Vallie  M  Buchanan. 

McAtee,  NeUie  St.  Louis  City. 

Neil,  Hettie  May  Polk. 

Neil,  Alma  A  Polk. 

Oster,  Mary  Teresa  Cole. 

Padgett,  Julia  Mary  St.  Louis  City. 

Palmer,  Pearl  OHie  Jasper. 

Rodney,  Elizabeth  Craig. Randolph. 

Ryan,  Cora  St.  Louis  City. 

Roediger,  Maggie  St.  Louis  City. 

Raulston,  Leona  Dent. 

Robinson,  Leslie  St.  Francois. 

Redman,  Gertrude  Benton. 

Sheetz,  Rhuey  M  Mercer. 

Stewart,  Daisy  Jackson. 

Sewell,  Maggie  St.  Louis  City. 

Tharp,  Effie  Hickory. 

Tanter,  Bertha  St.  Louis  City. 

Varley,  Maude  Cape  Girardeau. 

White,  Eliza  J.  .  .  Jasper. 

Walker,  Lucile  L  Jackson. 

Wright,  Viola  Schuyler. 

Whitlock,  Minnie  May.  .  .Franklin. 

Wiess,Eva  St.  Louis  City. 

Wynne,  Bertha  Lydia.  .  .  .St.  Louis  City. 
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NAME.  COUNTY. 

Broughton,  Jacob  Barton. 

Bond,  Ferdinand  Howeil. 

Beasley,  John  Earl  Jasper. 

Barr,  Loring  Clifford  . .  . .  St.  Louis  City. 

Beal,  Chas  St.  Louis  City. 

Birch,  Wm.  Joseph  Platte. 

Beckley,  John  St.  Louis  City. 

Byrns,  Clarence  Jackson. 

Barnes,  Daniel  Dunklin. 

Basse,  George  St.  Louis  City. 

Baysinger,  Earl  Greene. 

Crooks ,  Geo  Buchanan . 

Cherry,  James  Thos.  .  .  .St.  Louis  City. 
Douglass,  Wm.  Robt. .  .  .  St.  Louis. 

Dee,  Thos.  Joseph  St.  Louis  City. 

Davenport,  Homer  Laclede. 

Deiter,  Geo.  Wm  Buchanan. 

Dyer,  Walter  N  St.  Clair. 

Duncan,  Alex.  Robt  Jackson. 

Endicott,  Ed.  Fred  Greene. 

Ewing,  Guy   Webster. 

Gerety,  Jos.  Patrick  St.  Louis  City. 

Gardi,  Paul  St.  Louis  City. 

Golterman,  Edward  St.  Louis  City. 

Grippin,  Clyde  Douglass. 

Howell,  Roland  Lincoln. 

Howell,  Marian  Lincoln. 

Howell,  Ernest  Ford  Lincoln. 

Hall.  Ed  Dunklin. 

Heiser.  Albert  Lewis. 

Hindman,  Jacob  N  Bollinger. 

Harding,  Henry  St.  Louis  City. 

Huber,  Joseph  St.  Louis  City. 

Hughes,  James  Franklin . Sullivan. 

Herrman,  Mathew  Lewis. 

Huff,  James  Davis. 

Johnson,  Harry  St.  Louis  City. 


BOYS. 

NAME.  COUNTY. 

Krumpleman,  Henry  St.  Louis  City. 

Keitel,  Waldemar  St.  Louis  City. 

Loftus,  Morrison  Ripley. 

Lindner,  Irwin  St.  Louis  City. 

Miller,  Kellum  Bennett. .  .St.  Louis  City. 
Messick,  N.  A.  McCree.  .St.  Louis  City. 

Morris,  Henry  St.  Louis  City. 

Miiburn,  Jesse  Bert  Barry. 

Murray,  John  Adams.  .  .  .  St.  Louis. 

Mackey,  Ed.  Luther  St.  Louis  City. 

Murray,  Monroe  Seibert.  .St.  Louis  City. 
Meyer,  Henry  Martin.  .  .  .St  Louis. 

Mahaney,  Eugene  C  St.  Louis. 

Moberly,  Roland  Clinton. 

Neil,  Edward  Polk. 

Newell,  James  St.  Louis  City. 

Papin,  Albert  Allee  St.  Louis  City. 

Ryan,  Edward  St.  Louis  City. 

Renner,  Emile  St  Louis  City. 

Russell,  Jesse  Fred  Barry. 

Schroeer,  Arthur  St.  Louis  City. 

Swanger,  Ward  St.  Louis  City. 

Stone,  Oliver  Henderson. Vernon. 
Stilwell,  Travis  Harris ....  Ripley. 

Smith,  John  Washington. 

Seward,  Earl  Mississippi. 

Thee,  John  Warren. 

Tupper,  Joseph  Wm  Howell. 

Tallman,  Harley  H.  H. .  .Schuyler. 
Turrell,  J.  Henry,  Jr.  .  .  .Randolph. 

Tate,  Walter  Ripley. 

Unterberger,  Joseph  St.  Louis  City. 

Wallace,  James  Sam  Ozark. 

Walters,  Wm.  Aug  St.  Louis  City. 

Witthause,  Wm  Osage. 

Young,  Alvy  St.  Louis. 

Zartt,  August  St.  Louis. 
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To  write  on  a  Braille  tablet  begin  at  the  right ;  to  read,  reverse  the  sheet 
and  begin  at  the  left.  In  either  case  the  six  points  ^  •  •  ^  of  which  the 
characters  are  formed,  are  numbered  from  the  top,  i,  2,  3,  for  the  firs':, 
vertical  row,  and  4,  5,  6,  for  the  second. 


ALPHABET. 


e    f      g      h      i       j      k      1  m 


w 

X 

• 

• 

• 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

•  • 

•  •  • 
•  •  • 


op  q  r       s  t  II 

•  ••  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •     •  • 

To  capitalize  a  letter  prefix  to  it  points  3  and  6  (, 

MARKS  OF  PUNCTUATIOX. 

,;:.?!-        (  ) 


•  •         •  • 


The  apostrophe  is  point  4.  The  other  marks,  except  the  exclamation, 
are  formed  of  points  2,  3,  5  and  6. 

When  two  or  more  initial  letters  requiring  the  capital  sign  occur 

together,  the  space  which  separates  words  may  be  omitted  ;  the  period 

which  follows  the  first  letter  then  becomes  also  the  prefix,  or  capital  sign, 

for  the  next ;  thus,  I  *         *  *         *  F.  R.  S. 

••••• 

NUMERALS. 

When  alone  or  in  combination  the  following  letters,  if  prefixed  by 
the  numeral  sign  ^    •  ^ ,  become  numbers. 

1234567890 
•        •  ••      •  • 

•  •         •  • 

I      •  *        46      I  *  I  I  * 
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but    could  down  from  great  have   just  know  like  my 

•  •       ••  ••       •        ••       •  • 

•  •       •         ••       ••        •  • 

•  •  •       •        •  • 

not    quite  right  should  the  under  very   will  you 
•••••        •        •       •        •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  9  r  i 

•  ••  •  •••• 

When  the  above  words  are  parts  of  other  words  the  initial  letter  must 
not  be  used  as  a  representative  \  e.  g.  •  •  when  standing  alone  represents 
*'know,"  but  "knowledge"  should  be  written 


OTHER  CHARACTERS  USED  AS  WORD  AND   PART  WORD  SIGNS. 


an 

and 

ar 

ch 

ed 

en 

er 

for 

in 

ing 

•  • 
• 
• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 
• 

• 

• 

•  • 

•  • 
• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

is 

of 

on 

or 

ou 

ow 

St 

th  or 
that 

tion 

wh  or 
which 

• 

•  • 
• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

•  • 

•  • 
• 

• 

• 

•  • 
• 

•  • 
• 

• 

• 

• 
• 

• 

• 

•  • 
• 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

• 

The  following  characters,  with  one  exception,  are  formed  of  points 
2,  3,  5,  6.  When  separated  from  words  by  the  omission  of  a  cell,  they 
are  word  signs,  as  follows  : 

had    their     to    was    with  would 


••  •         •       •  •• 

•  •        ••       ••  •• 

The  letter  x  ^  •  •  ^  when  standing  alone  is  used  as  an  asterisk. 

The  letter  d  followed  by  a  period  ^  •  ^  is  used  as  the  dollar 
sign  and  should  be  immediately  followed  by  the  numeral  sign  ;  thus — 

..  ••    •  ^23-75 


An  italicized  word  is  indicated  by  the  prefix  of  point  6 


Lines  of  poetry  are  separated  by  the  omission  of  three  cells. 

The  capital  sign  preceding  a  contraction  capitalizes  only  the  first 
letter  of  the  contraction. 

The  ordinary  rules  of  grammar  should  be  closely  followed ;  hence 
correct  syllabication  must  be  observed,  and  a  monosyllable  should  never 
be  divided. 

■  Strict  conformity  to  general  grammatical  laws  and  the  special  rules 
preceding,  are  essential  to  a  correct  use  of  the  American  Braille,  and  the 
use  of  signs  in  any  other  way  than  that  hereby  authorized  is  as  inelegant 
and  incorrect  as  similar  changes  in  ordinary  writing. 
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Wholes  or  i6ths, 
Halves  oi  32ds, 


Octave  signs, 
Fingering  signs, 

Rests, 

Accidentals, 
Intervals. 


c 

D 

E 

F 

G 

A 

B 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

•  • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

• 

*  * 

*  * 

* 

•  • 

• 

• 

• 

•  • 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

•  • 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

•  4 

•  4 

•  4 

•  4 

•  5 

•  5 

•  5 

•  5 

•  6 

o6 

•  6 

• 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

•  1 

•  1 

•  1 

•  1 

•  2 

•  2 

•  2 

•  3 

•  3 

^  or  ^ 

jam.  OT  * 

•  • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

•  • 

•  •  • 

•  • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

2d 

3d 

4th 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

in 

accord 

turn 

with 


note 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

•     •  •  • 

repeat  staccato  dot  double  dot 

2*  95  2* 

3*  96  3«  3*  3*  3* 

double  bar     double  bar      pause  right  hand 

with  repeat  m.  d. 


left  hand 
m.  g. 


•       •  •  • 


Expression  marks  are  represented  by  the  abbreviations  ordinarily  used 
in  music  for  the  seeing.  Characters  standing  for  letters  must  be  preceded 
by  the  word  sign  ^    •  ^ . 

Provision  is  made  in  Braille  for  the  special  signs  which  occur  in  music 
written  for  violin,  guitar,  organ,  voice,  etc.  For  further  information,  con- 
sult the  pamphlet  published  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association, 
33  Cambridge  Square,  Hyde  Park,  London. 
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00 

> 

< 

5 

o 
a 

< 

•J 

< 
on 


-J 

< 
x: 


o 

> 

O 

z 

D 

CO 


•  •• 


•  •• 


•  •• 


•  •• 


•  •• 


•  •• 


•  •• 


•  •• 


•  •• 


•  •• 


t'  • 


• 


•  4- 


•  •• 


TV 


T3C 


•  •• 


•  •• 

9 


•  •• 


•  •• 


XT 


•  •• 


•  •• 


•  •• 


•  •• 

•  •• 


•  •• 


•  •• 

•  •• 


n 


J 


•  •• 


•  •• 


•  •• 


•  •• 


'1^ 


TO 


CATALOGUE  OF  BRAILLE  MUSIC 

IN  THE 

LIBRARY  OF  THE  MISSOURI  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


PIANO  MUSIC. 


All  Strom — 
Bach ,  J.  S. 
Bachmafin- 
Balmer — 
Beaumont- 
Beethoven— 


Ben  del — 
Bennett — 

Berger — 
Bertini — 


Little  Beauty  Waltz  (J). 
-Loure  from  3rd  Cello  Suite  (J). 
Les  Sylphes  (J). 
Pacific  Schottische  (J). 
Berceuse,  Slumber  Sweetly  (J). 
Sonata,  Op.  2,  No.  i  (J). 
Sonata  Pathetique,  Op.  13  (J). 
Sonata,  Op.  26  (J). 
Sonata  (Moonlight),  Op.  27  (J). 
Sonata,  Op.  31,  No.  i  (L). 
Sonata,  Op.  31,  No.  3  (L). 
Sonata,  Op.  53  (L). 
Two  Sonatinas  (L). 
Motivo,  Op.  73  (L). 
Idylle,  Op.  103  (J). 
Useful  Practice,  No.  i  (L). 
The  Fountain  Waltz  (L). 
M'Appari,  Tutto  Amor,  from  Martha  (J), 
March  from  Bellini's  Norma  (J). 
Rataplan  (J). 
Andante,  No.  4  (L). 
Lessons,  No.  7  (L). 
25  Studies  (L). 
50  Studies  (L). 
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Beyer —         La  Fille  du  Regiment  (L). 

Norma  (L), 
B  lakes  lee —    May  Party  Dance  (J). 

Mazurka,  Gems  of  the  Evening  (J). 
Blumenthal — La  Source  (J). 
Bohm —         Dance  on  the  Lawn. 

Polacca  Brilliante,  Op.  222  (J). 
Bou lunger —  Les  Sabots  de  Lamarquise  (P). 
Buccalosse —  Simpatica  Waltz  (L). 

Sweet  Violets  Waltz  (L). 
Burgmuller — Pharsalia  Waltz  (J). 

25  Progressive  Studies  (L). 
Calvert —       Pastoral  (L). 

2  Rondeaus  (L). 
Chaminade — Scarf  Dance  (J). 

The  Flatterer  (J). 

The  Water  Sprites  (J). 
Chopin —       Ballade  in  A-fiat,  Op.  46  (J). 

Etude,  Op.  25,  No.  i  (J). 

Etude,  Op.  25,  No.  13  (J). 

Etude,  Op.  25,  No.  14  (J). 

Impromptu,  Op.  29,  No.  i  (J). 

Nocturne,  Op.  9,  No.  2  (J). 

Nocturne,  Op.  37,  No.  12  (J). 

Nocturne,  Op.  48,  No.  13  (J). 

Nocturne,  Op.  55,  No.  15  (J). 

Polonaise,  Op.  26,  No.  i  (J). 

Polonaise,  Op.  40,  No.  i  (J). 

Polonaise,  Op.  44  (J). 

Valse,  Op.  34,  No.  i  (J). 

Valse,  Op.  34,  No.  2  (J). 

Valse,  Op.  34,  No.  3  (J). 

Valse,  Op.  42  (J). 

Valse,  Op.  64,  No.  i  (J). 
Clementi —     Gradus  ad  Parnassum  (L). 

Sonatina,  Op.  36,  No.  i  (J). 
Concone —      Decameron  Melodique,  10  Recreations  for  Piano  (L). 
Coote —  Old  London  Lancers  (L). 
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Cramer — 

Czerny — 


D'Albert— 
De  Cameron- 

Dupont — 
Durant — 
Dussek — 
Duvernoy — 
Fa hr bach — 

Gade — 
Gautier — 
Ghys — 
Godard — 


Godfrey — 

Goerdeler — 
Gotts  chalk — 


Gounod- 
Grieg— 


Halle- 


Handel — 
Harmistoun- 


Etudes  for  Piano,  2  Vols.  (L)  (B). 
Studies,  Op.  261  (L)  (J). 
Studies  de  Velocite,  Op.  299  (L)  (J). 
Studies,  Op.  849,  Nos.  14,  15,  18,  22  (J). 
Patience  Waltz  (L). 
-Bid  Me  Good-bye  Waltz  (L). 
Oberon,  Transcription  (J). 
Chanson  Hongroise,  Op.  27  (L). 
Chaconne  (L). 
La  Consolation  (L). 
Studies,  Op.  120,  Nos.  i-io  (J). 
Adieu  to  Copenhagen  (L). 
Petite  Maman  (L). 
Christmas  (L). 
Claire  Waltz  (L). 
Amaryllis  (J). 

Second  Mazurka,  Op.  54  (J). 

Second  Waltz,  Op.  56  (J). 

The  Spinning  Wheel  (J). 

Royal  Edinburg  Lancers  (L). 

See-Saw  Waltz  (L). 

Whispering  Breezes  (J). 

Pasquinade  (J). 

The  Dying  Poet  (J). 

Tremolo,  Grand  Etude  de  Concert  (J). 

Dodelinette  Lullaby  (L). 

Ball  Room  Whispers. 

Humoresque,  Opus  6,  No.  2. 

Papillon,  Opus  43,  No.  i. 

Norwegian  Songs  and  Dances,  Op.  17,  Nos.  i,  2 

3^  4,  5?  6,  8,  9,  10,  12,  19,  22,  23  (J). 
Practical  Pianoforte  School,  Sec.  i,  No.  i  (L)  (J), 
Practical  Pianoforte  School,  Sec.  i.  No.  12  (L). 
Useful  Practice,  Sec.  1-9  (L). 
Chaconne  in  E  (L). 
-Little  Ramp  Quickstep  (J). 
Sonata  No.  i  (L). 
Sonata  No.  2  (L). 
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Sonata 

No. 

O   \^^/'  ' 

Sonata 

No. 

4  (L). 

Sonata 

No. 

Sonata 

No. 

/  \j  /• 

Sonata 

No. 

Sonata 

No. 

12  (L)  (T). 

Sonata 

No. 

13  (L). 

Sonata 

No. 

14  (L)  0). 

Sonata 

No. 

15  (L)- 

Sonata 

No. 

i6  (L). 

Sonata 

No. 

17  (L), 

Sonata 

No. 

20  (L). 

Heerf —  Last  Rose  of  Summer  (L). 

Heller—        La  Trinite  Melodie  de  Schubert  (J). 

Tarantelle  in  A-flat  (J). 
Hunten —  Repos  de  L'Etude  (L).. 
Buss—  Cricket  Polka  (J). 

Kelley —        La  Vagni  la  Perle  (L). 

Album  Leaf  (J). 
Krug —  200  Canons,  Op.  14  (L). 

Kuhe —  Cujus  Animam,  Transcription  (J). 

Kuhlan —      Three  Sonatinas,  Op.  20  (L). 
Kullak —       Little  Huntsman  (J). 

Scherzo  (J). 

Youthful  Days  (L). 
Lack —  Cabaletta. 
Landon —      Pianoforte  Method  (B). 
Lange —         Boy  and  Cuckoo  (J). 

Dressed  for  the  Ball  (J). 

Flower  Song  (J). 

Harvest  (J). 

In  Rank  and  File  (J). 

Playfulness  (J). 

The  Beetle's  Buzz  (J). 

The  Little  Wanderer  (J). 
Lanner —       Die  Flatterer  Burschen  (L). 

Die  Romantiker  Waltz  (L). 

Hof  Ball  Tanze  (L). 
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Hoffmngssblen  (L). 
Latour —       Busy  Bee  Galop  (J). 

Marine  Galop  (J). 

Over  the  Spray  (J). 
Ley  bach —      Fifth  Nocturne  (J). 

I  Puritani  (J). 

Oberon  Fantasie  Brilliante,  Duet  (J). 
Lichner —      12  Character  Pieces  (L). 

A  Short  Story,  No.  i. 
Jessamine  (J). 

Little  Leaves  and  Little  Flowers. 

Mit  Lust  und  Liebe  (J). 

Morning  Glory  (J). 

On  the  Play  Ground,  No.  2. 

Pansy  (J). 

Pink  (J). 

Recreation  at  Home,  No.  3. 

The  Dancing  Lesson,  No.  4. 

The  Merry  Rider,  No.  5. 

The  Parade,  No.  6. 

To  the  Play  Ground  (J). 
Liszt —  Elsa's  Dream,  from  Lohengrin  (J). 

Rigoletti  (J). 
Litolff —         Spinnlied  (L). 
Loeschhorn — Progressive  Studies,  Op.  65  (B). 
Loivthiaii —   Farewell  Waltz  (L). 
Lysberg —      The  Threshers,  Op.  71  (J). 
Mayer —        Die  Jagd  (L). 
May  lath—      Waltz  (J). 
Meares—       Golden  Bells  Waltz  (J). 
Mendelssohn — Capriccio  Brilliante,  Op.  22  (J). 

Fantasie,  Op.  16,  No.  i  (J). 

ist  Fantasie  (P).  - 

2nd  Fantasie  (P). 

3rd  Fantasie  (P). 

Songs  Without  Words,  2nd  Vol.  (L). 

Song  Without  Words,  Op.  19,  Nos.  i,  3,  4  (J). 

Song  Without  Words,  Op.  30,  Nos.  9,  11,  12^  (J), 
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Merkel — 


Metcalf— 
Meyer — 


Mills— 
Mo  r  ley — 
Moscheles — 
Moszkowski- 


Mozart- 


Muller — 
Oesten — 


Plaidy- 
Raff- 


Ravina- 
Reeves— 
Ritter— 


Song  Without  Words,  Op.  38,  No.  16  (J). 

Song  Without  Words,  Op.  53,  No.  20  (J). 

Song  Without  Words,  Op.  62,  No.  26  (J). 

Rondo  Capriccioso  (B). 

In  the  Beautiful  Month  of  May  (J). 

Pleasures  of  May  (J). 

Twilight  (J). 

Crown  of  Roses  (J). 

Honey  Bee  Polka  (J). 

My  Brother  Jack  (J). 

Tarantelle,  Op.  121,  No.  i  (L). 
.  Taran telle,  Op.  121,  No.  2  (L). 

Murmuring  Fountain  (J^. 

May  Flowers  (^J). 

Etude,  Op.  70,  No.  3  (J). 
-Bolero,  Op.  12,  No.  5  (J). 

Polonaise,  Op.  18,  No.  5  (J). 

Serenata,  Op.  15  (J). 

Sonata  No.  2  (L). 

Sonata  No.  3  (L). 

Sonata  No.  10  (L). 

Sonata  No.  17  (L). 

Sonata  No.  18  (L). 

Sonatine  No.  i  (L). 

Sonatine  No.  3  (L). 

Pansy  Galop  (J). 

Violet  Polka  Mazurka  (J). 

A  Little  Story  (J). 

Doll's  Dream  (J). 

In  the  Spring  (J). 

Rural  Pleasures  (J). 

Exercises,  2  Vols.  (L). 

Nocturne,  Op.  17  (J). 

30  Progressive  Studies  (L). 

Valse,  Op.  Ill  (J). 

Petite  Bolero  (L). 

Mephisto  (L). 

The  Echo  (J). 
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Roussel —       Etudes  de  Octaves  (L). 
Rubinstein —  Kammennoi-Ostrow  (J). 

Melodic  in  F  (J). 

Ondine  (L). 
Scarlatti —     Sonata  (L). 
Scharwenka — Polish  Dance  (J). 
Schubert —     Impromptu,  Op.  90,  No.  i  (J). 

Impromptus,  Op.  90  (L). 

Impromptus,  Op.  142  (L). 

Moments  Musicale,  Op.  94  (L). 
Schulhojf—  Grand  Valse,  Op.  6,  No.  i  (J). 
Schumann —  Abschied  (J). 

Album  for  Young,  Op.  68,  Nos.  5,  7,  10,  11,  15, 
19,  21,  23,  24,  25,  28  (J). 

Aufschwung  (J). 

Slumber  Song  (J). 

Warum  (J). 
Schytte —  Berceuse. 
Smallwood —  The  Harebell  (J). 

The  Sweet  Violet  (J). 

The  Woodbine  (J). 
Smithy  Seymour — Dorothy,  Old  English  Dance  (J). 
Spindler —     Oberon  (L). 

Sylphen,  6  Easy  Dances,  Op.  93  (L). 

Wellenspiel,  Op.  6  (L). 
Strakosch —   Prayer  from  Rossini's  Othello,  Left-hand  Piece  (J). 
Strauss —       Annen  Polka  (L). 

Arm  in  Arm  (L). 

Blue  Danube  Waltz  (L). 

Die  Publicisten  (L). 

Hoffrungstrabben  (L). 

Interpretation  Waltz  (L). 

Kunstler-leben  Valse  (L). 

Manuscript  Waltz  (L). 

Merry  Waltz  (J). 

Neu-Wien  (L). 

Stadt  und  Land  (L). 

Lorley  Rheinklange  (L). 
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Thousand-and-One-Night  Waltzes  (L). 

Wiener  Blut  (L). 
Thome —        Simple  Aven  (J). 
Tours —         Bourree  Moderne  (J). 
Tshchaikowski — Polka  de  Salon  (J). 
Voss —  Garland  of  Roses  (J). 

L'Amaranthe  (J). 
Wagner —      Romanze  Hatienne  (L). 
Waldteufel —  Dance  Souverance  Waltz  (L). 

Les  Fleurs  Waltz  (L). 
Wallis—        Skylark  (J). 
Weber —        Polacca  Brilliante,  Op.  72  (J). 
Wehli —        Home  Sweet  Home,  Left-hand  Piece  (J). 
Weiss —         Gnomentanz  (J). 
Westendorff — Skipping-Rope  Schottische,  Duet  (J). 
Wheeler—      Sea-Breeze  Polka  (L). 
Widor —         Symphony,  Op.  13,  No.  2  (L). 

Symphony,  Op.  42,  No.  5  (L). 
Wilson—       The  Wayside  Chapel  (J). 
Wollenhaupt — Grande  Marche  de  Concert  (J). 

The  Last  Smile  (J). 

Whispering  Wind  (J). 
Index  to  Major  Scales  (L). 
12  Major  and  Minor  Scales  (L). 

Musical  Leaves,  a  Collection  of  Piano  Compositions  by  Different 
Authors  (L). 


ORGAN  MUSIC. 


Bach^  J.  S.- 
Beethoven— 
Bennett — 
Guilmant — 
Haydn — 


Hesse — 
Hopkins- 


-Praeludium  et  Fuga  (L). 
Toccata  et  Fuga,  No.  8,  Book  3  (J) 
Motivo,  Op.  73  (J). 
Barcarolle  from  4th  Concerto  (J). 
Grand  Chorus  in  D  (J). 
Credo  from  ist  Mass  (J). 
Gloria  in  Excelsis  from  ist  Mass  (J). 
Kyrie  Eleison  from  2nd  Mass  (J). 
Variations  in  A-flat  (J). 
Adagio  Cantabile  in  D  (J). 
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Lemmens- 
Massenet- 
Mozart — 


Rajf- 


Allegro  Moderate  in  A  (J). 

Organ  Voluntaries  (L). 

Marche  Pontificale  (J). 

Virgin's  Prayer,  Arranged  by  Shelley  (J). 

Benedictus  Requiem  (J). 

Motet — We  Praise  and  Honor  Thee,  O  Lord  (J). 

Pignus  Futurae  (J). 

Placido  e  II  Mar  Audiamo  (J). 

Cavatina,  Arranged  by  Whitney  (J). 


Saint-Saens — Reverie,  Arranged  by  Shelley  (J). 
Salome —       Grand  Chorus  (J). 
Shelley —        Barcarolle  (J). 
Smaf't —         Andante  Grazioso  (J)  . 

Evening  Prayer  (J). 

Festive  March  in  D  (J). 
Tours  Allegretto  Grazioso  in  D  (J). 

Whining—     Prelude  in  G  (J). 
Whitney —     Processional  Grand  March  (J). 
Zipoli —         Pastorale  (J). 

Select  Organ  Movements  by  Hopkins  and  Smart  (J). 

Select  Organ  Movements  by  Mendelssohn,  Bennett,  and  Guilmant. 

Ancient  and  Modern  Hymns  (L). 

45  Tunes  Selected  from  Embossed  Hymn-Book  Used  by  the 
Blind  (B). 


De  Beriot- 

Gillet— 

Lange — 
Popper — 
Thome — 
Weiss — 

Wieniawski — 
Chambers — 


VIOLIN  MUSIC. 

5th  Air  Varied  (J). 
7th  Air  Varied  (J). 

Entr'acte  Gavotte,  Arranged  by  Moses  (J), 
Lion  du  Bal,  Arranged  by  Moses  (J). 
Flower  Song,  Arranged  by  Harman  (J). 
Gavotte,  Op.  23,  No.  2  (J). 
Simple  Aven  (J). 
Der  Fortschritt,  Op.  43  (J). 
Rondo,  Der  Theme  Kleine  Tambour  (J). 
Dance  (J). 

Kniavviak,  Polish  National  Dance  (J). 
Legende,  Op.  17  (J). 
Alice,  Where  Art  Thou?  (J). 
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VOCAL  MUSIC. 
Bennett —       Eight  Songs  (L). 

Buck^  Dudley — My  Redeemer  and  My  Lord  (From  -  -The  Golden 

Legend'').  Soprano. 
Cha?ninade ^  C. — Come.  My  Dear  Love.  Sop.  in  G-flat. 

I  would  Believe.  Mezzo  in  F. 
Concone —      50  Lessons  in  Singing  (L). 

40  Studies  for  Baritone  and  Bass  (L). 
Coward —      The  Merry  Little  Drummer  (L). 
Banks —        Not  Ashamed  of  Christ  (J). 
De  Koven—   A  Winter  Lullaby  (J). 

Japanese  Lullaby  (J). 
Flotoiu—        O,  Holy  Jesus.  Quartette  (J). 
Gotze—  O,  Happy  Day,  (J). 

Gounod. Ch. — Ave  Maria.  Quartette  (L). 

I  Would  Linger  (• -Romeo  and  Juliet").  Sop.  in 
E-flat. 

Lane,  Gerald — Life's  Lullaby.  (Low  voice  in  F). 
Lynes,  Fra?ik — He  Was  a  Prince  (J). 

Sweetheart.  Sigh  No  More.  Sop.  in  E-flat. 
Mendelssohn — Two-part  Songs  (L). 
Meyerbeer^  G. — My  Noble  Knight  (--Huguenots"). 
Millard^  H, — Ave  Maria  (Sop.  in  F). 
Nevin.  E. —  The  Rosary. 
Robyn —         Answer  (J). 

Haste.  Love  (J). 

Ballad  with  Waltz  Refrain  (J). 
Rydner —       Hear  Our  Prayer.  Quartette  (J). 
Sibley,  J.  T.—\s\i^xi  Dreaming  (B). 
Streleszki^  A, — A  Day  Dream  (Violin  Obligato). 
Tours —         The  New  Kingdom  (J). 

Watson^  M. — --Voices  of  the  Woods"  (Melody  in  F.  Rubinstein). 

Weber —        Bridesmaid's  Chorus  from  Der  Freischuetz  (L). 

Contralto  Songs  (L). 

Eleven  Songs  for  Tenor  Voice  (L). 

Selected  Madrigals  for  ist  and  2d  Soprano  (L). 

Selected  Madrigals  for  ist  and  2d  Tenor  (L). 
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Selected  Madrigals  for  ist  and  2d  Bass  (L). 
Twelve  Songs  for  Soprano  and  Tenor  (L). 
Twelve  Songs  for  Contralto  and  Bass  (L). 

THEORETICAL  WORKS. 

Banister —     Theory  of  Music  (L). 

Rohyn —         Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms  (St.  L.). 

Manual  on  the  Notation  of  Music  (N.  B.  Kneas,  Jr.,  219  Church 

St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.). 
Musical  Characters  Used  by  the  Seeing  (B). 

The  pieces  marked  B  are  pubHshed  by  the  Howe  Memorial 
Press,  Boston,  Mass. ;  y,  by  the  IlUnois  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Jacksonville,  111. ;  Z,  furnished  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Associa- 
tion, London,  and  printed  in  England,  France  and  Germany;  P, 
by  De  ITnstitution  des  Jeunes  Aveugles,  Paris;  St.  Z.,  by  the 
Missouri  School  for  Blind,  St  Louis,  Mo 


TEXT-BOOKS  AND  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 
IN  AMERICAN  BRAILLE. 

IN  LIBRARY  OF  MISSOURI  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


READING. 

Vols. 

Alphabet  Sheets  

Monroe's  New  Primer  (pamphlet)  

The  Standard  Braille  Primer   i 

The  Riverside  Primer  and  Reader  (Riv.  Lit.  Ser.  K.)   2 

'Verses  and  Prose  for  Beginners  in  Reading  (Riv.  Lit.  Ser. 

No.  59)   I 

The  New  Franklin  Primer  and  First  Reader   i 

Davis's  The  Beginner's  Reading  Book   i 

Davis's  Second  Reading  Book   2 

Davis's  Third  Reading  Book.   2 

Davis's  Fourth  Reading  Book   3 

Cyr's  The  Children's  Primer   i 

Cyr's  The  Children's  First  Reader   i 

Cyr's  The  Children's  Second  Reader   i 

Cyr's  The  Children's  Third  Reader   2 

Cyr's  Reading  Slips  

A  First  Reader  (Krackowizer)   i 

The  First  St.  Louis  Reader   i 

The  Second  St.  Louis  Reader    i 

The  Third  St.  Louis  Reader   i 

The  Fourth  St.  Louis  Reader   i 

Harper's  Fifth  Reader  (Selections)   i 

King's  Geographical  Reader,  No.  i   i 

King's  Geographical  Reader,  No.  2   2 
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Vols. 

Swinton  &  Cathcart's  Standard  Supplementary  Readers : 

Easy  Steps  for  Little  Feet   i 

Golden  Book  of  Choice  Reading   2 

Reading  in  Nature's  Book  (Animals)   2 

Nature  Myths  and  Stories  (Flora  J.  Cooke)   i 

Animal  Stories,  Bird  Stories,  Cloud  Stories,  Flower  Stories, 
Insect  Stories,  Mineralogy  Stories,  Sun  Myths,  Tree  Sto- 
ries, Miscellaneous  Stories. 

Fairy  Tales  (Selected)   i 

Five  Little  Fairy  Tales   i 


Little  One  Eye,  Little  Two  Eyes,  and  Little  Three  Eyes. 

Tom  Thumb. 

Rumpelstilzchen. 

Little  Snowdrop. 

Snow-White  and  Rose-Red. 
Andersen's  Fairy  Tales  (Selections)   i 

The  Fir  Tree. 

The  Steadfast  Tin  Soldier. 

Little  Thumbelina. 

The  Loving  Pair. 

The  Leaping  Match. 

The  Money  Box. 

The  Old  House. 

The  Princess  in  the  Wood  (pamphlet)  

The  Town  Musicians  (pamphlet)  


Stories  for  Children  (Selected)   i 

A  Second-Hand  Christmas  (pamphlet)  

Selections  from  the  Children's  Hour  (Wiggin)  (pamphlet).  .  . 

Patty's  Patchwork  (pamphlet)  

Old  Greek  Stories  (Baldwin)   i 

Myths  of  Old  Greece  (Pratt)   i 

Colonial  Stories  (Pratt)  

The  Niebelungenlied  (Pratt)  (unfinished)   i 

Stories  of  Australasia  (Pratt)  (unfinished)   i 

Legends  of  the  Northland  (Pratt)   i 

Stories  of  the  Red  Children  (Brooks) ,  

Five  Popular  Tales   i 

Stories  for  Children  (Mrs.  Lane)  
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Vols. 

Bow-wow  and  Mew-mew  (Craik)   . 

Each  and  All  (Andrews)  

Sketches  of  Western  Adventure  (Anon)  

Bright  Boys  

Folk  Stories   i 

Jack  the  Giant-Killer. 

Jack  and  the  Beanstalk. 

Cinderella. 

Puss  in  Boots. 

Diamonds  and  Toads. 
Aladdin  and  the  Wonderful  Lamp,  1 
Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves,  J 
The  Seven  Voyages  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor 
The  Three  Sisters, 
Prince  Ahmed, 

Classics  for  Children  (Ginn  &  Co. )  ; 

The  King  of  the  Golden  River  (Ruskin) 

Robinson  Crusoe  (Defoe)  

The  Pilgrim's  Progress  (Bunyan)  

The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  (Scott)  

The  Lady  of  the  Lake  (Scott)  

Gulliver's  Travels  (Swift)  

Riverside  Literature  Series : 
No.  I.  Evangeline, 
No.  2.    The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish 
No.  lo.  Biographical  Stories  (Hawthorne)   2 

Benjamin  West. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

Samuel  Johnson. 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

Benjamin  Franklin. 

Queen  Christina. 
Nos.  13  and  14.    The  Song  of  Hiawatha  (Longfellow)  . .  2 

Nos.  19  and  20.    Franklin's  Autobiography   2 

No.  21  (Part).      Poor  Richard's  Almanac   i 

Nos.  22  and  23.    Tangle  wood  Tales  (Hawthorne)   2 

Circe's  Palace. 

The  Pomegranate  Seeds. 


j>  (Longfellow) 
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Vols. 

The  Golden  Fleece. 

The  Minotaur. 

The  Pygmies 

The  Dragon's  Teeth. 
No.  29.    Little  Daffydowndilly  and  Other  Stories  (Haw- 
thorne)   I 

Little  Daffydowndilly. 

Little  Annie. 

The  Snow  Image. 

A  Rill  From  the  Town  Pump. 

David  Swan. 

The  Three-fold  Destiny. 
No.  30.    The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  and  Other  Pieces 


(Lowell)  ,   I 

No.  31.    My  Hunt  After  the  Captain  and  Other  Papers 

(Holmes)   i 

.  No.  37.    A-Hunting  of   the    Deer   and   Other  Essays 

(Warner)   i 

A-Hunting  of  the  Deer. 
How  I  Killed  a  Bear. 
Lost  in  the  Woods. 
Camping  Out. 

No.  44.    Waste  Not,  Want  Not;  and  The  Barring  Out 

(Edge  worth)   i 

No.  54.  Sella,  Thanatopsis,  and  Other  Poems  (Bryant)  i 
No.  70.    A  Selection  from  Whittier's  Child  Life  in  Poetry  i 

Eclectic  English  Classics  (American  Book  Co. )  : 

Ivanhoe  (Scott)   3 

Sohrab  and  Rustum  (Arnold)  (pamphlet)  

Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration  ^ 

Webster's  The  Character  of  Washington,    >    i 

Webster's  The  Landing  at  Plymouth,  J 

Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation   i 

Silas  Marner  (Eliot)   2 

Essay  on  Milton  (Macaulay)   i 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  (Goldsmith)   2 

Paradise  Lost  (Milton)  (Bks.  I  &  II.)   i 

Longman's  English  Classics : 

Pope's  Iliad  of  Homer  (Bks.  L,  VI  ,  XII.,  XXIV.)  (text)  i 
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Vols. 

American  Prose  

About  Old  Story  Tellers  (Mitchell)  

Select  Poems : 

Whittier   i 

Longfellow   i 

Lowell   I 

Bryant  . .    i 

Holmes   i 

Burns   i 

The  Gary  pamphlet  

Havergal   i 

Wadsworth   i 

The  Building  of  the  Ship  and  Other  Poems  (Longfellow)  i 


The  Building  of  the  Ship. 
The  Hanging  of  the  Crane. 
Morituri  Salutamus. 
Keramos. 

Snowbound  (Whittier)  (pamphlet)  

The  Ancient  Mariner  (Coleridge)   i 

The  Deserted  Village  (Goldsmith)  (pamphlet)  

The  Prisoner  of  Chillon  (Byron)  (pamphlet)  

The  Rape  of  the  Lock  (Pope)   i 

Essay  on  Man  (Pope)   i 

Enoch  Arden  (Tennyson)   i 

Dora  (Tennyson)  (pamphlet)  

CEnone  and  Tithonus  (Tennyson)  (pamphlet)  

Ulysses  and  the  Lotus  Eaters  (Tennyson)  (pamphlet) . .  . 

In  Memoriam  (Tennyson)   i 

Idylls  of  the  King  (Tennyson)   2 

L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus,  and  Lycidas  (Milton)  . .  i 
Sampson  Agonistes  (Milton)   i 


King  Robert  of  Sicily  (Longfellow)  (pamphlet)  

Horatius  (Macaulay)  (pamphlet)    

Christalan  (Mrs.  Trask)  (pamphlet)  

Favorite  Poems  of  Children  (pamphlet)  

Selections  for  Children  from  the  Standard  Poets  (pam- 
phlet)   

Miscellaneous  Select  Poems  (leaflets)  
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Vols. 


Miscellaneous  Poems 


3 


The  Lady  of  Lyons  (Bulwer)   i 

Richeheu  (Bulwer)   i 

Faust  (Goethe)  (Blake's  translation)   i 

Shakspere's  As  You  Like  It   i 

The  Merchant  of  Venice   i 

Twelfth  Night   i 

Hamlet   i 

The  Tempest                                                            .  i 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing   i 

A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream   i 

Macbeth   i 

King  Lear   2 

Julius  Caesar   i 

King  John   i 

Richard  III   6 

Romeo  and  Juliet   i 

Hamlet  (from  Lamb's  Tales)  (pamphlet)  

The  Study  of  English  Literature  (Farrar)  (pamphlet)  .... 


Mathews) ....  i 


Sketches  of  American  Authors  (Keyser) 
Four  of  Emerson's  Essays  


I 


I 


Love. 

Friendship. 

Nature. 

Self-Reliance. 


Representative  Men  (Emerson)  

Four  of  Smiles's  Essays  

The  Influence  of  Character. 

Work. 


I 


I 


Courage. 


Self-Control. 


Tannhauser  (Byars)  

New  Songs  to  Old  Tunes  

Isle  of  Dreams  

Selections  from  the  Essays  of  Lord  Bacon 
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Selections  from  Plato  (Church's  translation)  

Euthyphro. 
Apology. 
Phaedo. 
Crito. 

Macauley's  Essay  on  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  (pamphlet)  . 

A  Dissertation  on  Roast  Pig  (Lamb)  (pamphlet)  

The  Rose  of  the  Ring  (Thackeray)  

Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland  (Carroll)  

The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  (Irving)  

The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  and  Dr.  Marigold  (Dickens) 

A  Christmas  Carol  (Dickens)  

The  Birds'  Christmas  Carol  (Wiggin)  

The  Story  of  Patsy  (Wiggin)  

Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  (Burnett)  

Dandelion  Clocks  and  Other  Tales  (Ewing)   

The  Peace  Egg  (Ewing)   ) 

Daddy  Darwin's  Dovecote  (Ewing)  .  j 

Melchior's  Dream  (Ewing)  

Monsieur  the  Viscount's  Friend  (Ewing)  

The  Story  of  a  Short  Life  (Ewing)  

The  Nurnberg  Stove  (Ouida)  

The  Child  of  Urbino  (Ouida)  

A  Dog  of  Flanders  (Ouida)  

Onawandah  (Alcott)  

The  Mouse  and  the  Moonbeam  (Fields)  (pamphlet) . .  . 

The  Prince  and  the  Pauper  (Mark  Twain)  

The  Blind  Brother  (Greene)  

A  Tale  of  the  Sea  (Charles  Reade)  (pamphlet)  

Washington  and  the  Spy  (Cooper)  .  .  . 

The  Great  Stone  Face  (Hawthorne)  . 

Selections  from  American  Orations  (pamphlet)  

Selections  for  Declamation  (pamphlet)  

Paul  Revere 's  Ride  and  Other  Pieces  for  Class  Study  and  Dec- 
lamation   

The  Petrified  Fern  and  Other  Pieces  for  Class  Study  and  Dec- 
lamation   

The  Legend  Beautiful  and  Other  Pieces  for  Class  Study  and 
Declamation  
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Rienzi's  Address  and  Other  Pieces  for  Class  Study  and  Decla- 
mation   I 

Loyalty  and  Heroism  (from  3d  vol.  of  Open  Sesame)   i 

Holidays  and  Holy  Days  (from  3d  vol.  of  Open  Sesame)   i 

Pluck  and  Plod  (Rev.  William  Lloyd)  (pamphlet)  

Enthusiasm,  "| 

Help  Yourself  Society,       >  (Marden)   i 

Medicine  for  the  Mind,  J 

Education  Under  Difficulties,     \  /  at   h  \ 

Conduct  as  a  Fine  Art,  j^^  ^ 

The  Voice  of  Nature  (Barlow)    i 

Book  of  Behavior   i 

Black  Beauty  (Sewall)   i 

Kept  for  the  Master's  Use  (Havergal)   i 

Eleven  Familiar  Chapters  from  the  Bible  (pamphlet)  

Ninety  Bible  Stories  (Poulssen)    i 

Bible  Readings  for  Schools  (Schaeffer)   i 

Selections  from  Youth's  Companion  for  Supplementary  Reading: 

No.  I.    A  Book  of  Stories   i 

Little  Jarvis. 

Why  "Pat"  Wore  the  V.  C. 

The  Extra  Freight. 

A  Boy  in  Gray. 

In  the  School-house  Loft. 

No.  2.    Glimpses  of  Europe   i 


London. 

In  Westminster  Abbey. 

Scenes  in  Holland. 

Work  and  Play  in  Belgium. 

Boys  and  Girls  of  Paris. 

Toledo  and  Cordova. 

The  Venetian  Gondola. 

A  Climb  Up  Mount  Vesuvius. 

Alpine  Village  Life. 

Down  the  Moselle. 

Sweden. 

Life  in  Norway. 
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No.  3.    The  American  Tropics   i 

An  Odd  Old  City  in  the  Andes. 

Carnival  in  Lima. 

A  Venezuelan  Railway. 

The  Land  of  the  Llama. 

An  Evening  in  a  Brazilian  Forest. 

South  American  Games. 

A  Young  and  Growing  Mountain. 

In  the  Grand  Plaza  of  Mexico. 

The  Boys  of  Mexico. 

The  Sea  of  the  Discovery. 

Housekeeping  on  a  Desert  Island. 

A  Trip  to  Santo  Domingo. 
No.  4.    Sketches  of  the  Orient   i 

In  Chinese  Streets. 

Dining  with  a  Mandarin. 

Corea  and  Its  Army. 

A  Japanese  Garden  Party. 

The  Jinrikisha  of  Japan. 

A  Japanese  House. 

Siam  and  Its  Royal  White  Elephant. 

Housekeeping  in  East  India. 

A  Morning  in  Benares. 

The  Fire-Worshippers. 

Some  Little  Egyptians. 

Oriental  Sweetmeats. 
No.  5.    Old  Ocean    i 

About  Icebergs. 

The  Gulf  Stream. 

The  Kuro  Siwo. 

The  Trade  Winds. 

The  Mariner's  Compass. 

Minot's  Ledge  Light. 

Buoys. 

The  Pilot  Boat. 

An  Ocean  Guide-Post. 

An  Ocean  Observatory. 

The  U.  S.  Life-Saving  Service. 
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No.  6.    Life  in  the  Sea   i 

Lobsters  and  Lobstering. 

Mackerel  and  Cod. 

The  Swordfish. 

The  Scotch  Herring  Fishery. 

Sardines. 

Catching  Sharks. 

The  Sturgeon. 

The  Giant  of  Creation. 

Fiddlers  and  Hermits. 

A  Baby  in  Furs. 

Where  Sponges  Grow. 
No.  7.    Bits  of  Bird  Life   i 

Bird  Life  in  an  Old  Apple-Tree. 

An  Oriole's  Nest. 

Crow  Ways. 

A  Family  History. 

A  Jolly  Red-Head. 

The  Carrier-Pigeon  in  America. 

The  Partridge. 

Ostrich-Farming. 

A  Widow's  Mites. 

Owls  and  Their  Uses. 
No.  8.    Our  Little  Neighbors   i 

The  Black  Sentinel. 

Bee-keeping. 

Makers  of  Silk. 

Frogs  and  Toads. 

"Chameleon"  Lizards. 

My  Little  Tenants. 

My  Captive  Bats. 

A  Flying  Squirrel. 

The  Chipmunk. 

The  Prairie-dog. 

About  Gophers. 

The  Little  Lady  in  Green. 
No.  9.    At  Home  in  the  Forest   i 

Tame  Elephants  in  India. 
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A  Wild  Animal  Farm. 

Crocodiles  and  Aligators. 

Some  Australian  Animals. 

A  Queer  Little  Animal. 

Little  Lumbermen. 

Monkey  Life  in  British  India 

Indian  Snakes  and  Tigers. 

The  Arctic  Wolverine. 

Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur  (Johnnot)   2 

Stories  from  Birdland  (Chase)   i 

The  Story  of  Buzzy  (pamphlet)  

Aunt  Martha's  Corner  Cupboard  (Kirby)   i 

The  Seven  Little  Sisters  (Andrews)   i 

The  Stories  Mother  Nature  Told  Her  Children  (Andrews)  i 
Plays  : 

Ingomar  

She  Stoops  to  Conquer  (Goldsmith)  

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

Mohammed  (Irving)    2 

The  Successors  (Irving)   2 

The  Conquest  of  Granada  (Irving)   3 

Heroes  and  Hero  Worship  (Carlyle)   2 

Frederick  the  Great  

Stories  of  Northern  Europe  (Pratt).  1 
Stories  of  England  (Pratt),  J 

A  Musical  History  

The  Canstitution  of  the  United  States  (pamphlet)  .   

The  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Michigan  (pamphlet)  

A  Child's  History  of  the  United  States  (Eggleston)   i 

History  of  the  United  States  (Montgomery)   3 

*The  Discovery  of  America  (from  Washington  Irving)   i 

*The  Settlement  of  Virginia  (Capt.  John  Smith)   i 

^Discovery  and  Exploration  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  (Shea)  . .  i 
The  Indian  Tribes  East  of  the  Mississippi,  1 
The  French  and  Indian  War  and  the  Loss  of  Canada,    >  . .  .  .  i 
(From  Parkman's  "  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,")  J 

*••  Historical  Classic  Readings  "  (Effingham  Maynard  &  Co.,  N.  Y.) 
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The  War  of  Independence  (with  maps)  (Fiske)   i 

George  Washington  (Scudder)   2 

*First  Battles  of  the  Revolution  (Everett)   i 

*Heroes  of  the  Revolution  (Parton)   i 


Historical  Tales  (Morris)  •   3 

Vol.  1.    How  Franklin  Came  to  Philadelphia. 

A  Gallant  Defense. 

The  Green  Mountain  Boys. 

Stealing  a  Locomotive. 

On  the  Track  of  a  Traitor. 

The  Siege  of  Fort  Schuyler. 
Vol.  n.  An  Escape  from  Libby  Prison. 

How  the  Charter  Was  Saved. 

The  Fate  of  the  Philadelphia. 

The  British  at  New  York. 

The  Sinking  of  the  Albemarle. 
Vol.  111.  Marion,  the  Swamp  Fox. 

Paul  Revere's  Ride. 

How  the  Electric  Telegraph  Was  Invented. 

The  Story  of  the  Regicides. 

Sir  William  Phips  and  the  Silver  Ship. 
Hero  Tales  from  American  History  (Lodge  &  Roosevelt)  ....  2 
Washington. 
Daniel  Boone. 
George  Rogers  Clarke. 
The  Battle  of  Trenton. 
Bennington. 
King's  Mountain 
The  Storming  of  Stony  Point. 
Gouverneur  Morris. 
The  Burning  of  the  Philadelphia. 
The  Cruise  of  the  "  Wasp." 
The  "  General  Armstrong  "  Privateer. 
The  Battle  of  New  Orleans. 

John  Quincy  Adams  and  the  Right  of  Private  Petition. 
Francis  Parkman. 
Remember  the  Alamo. 

*  "  Historical  Classic  Readings  '*  (Effingham  Maynard  &  Co.,  N.  Y  ) 
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Hampton  Roads. 

The  Flag-Bearer. 

Death  of  Stonewall  Jackson. 

The  Charge  of  Gettysburg. 

Grant  and  the  Vicksburg  Campaign. 

Robert  Gould  Shaw. 

Charles  Russell  Lowell. 

Sheridan  at  Cedar  Creek. 

Lieutenant  Gushing  and  the  Ram  "  Albemarle." 

Farragut  at  Mobile  Bay. 

Lincoln. 


Stories  of  Missouri  (Musick)   i 

Lives  of  Inventors  (Macomber)   i 

A  History  of  England  (Montgomery)                                   .  3 

Readings  from  English  History  (Green)   i 

Elizabeth  (Green)   i 

Puritan  England  (Green)  

A  History  of  France  (Montgomery)   2 

Brave  Little  Holland,  and  What  She  Taught  Us  (Griffis)   2 


Japan  in  History,  Folk-Lore  and  Art  (Grifhs)   i 

Java,  the  Pearl  of  the  East  (Higginson)   i 

Outlines  of  the  World's  History  (Swinton)   5 

Essay  on  History  (Macaulay)   i 

Frederick  the  Great  (Macaulay)   i 

Sketch  of  Phillip  II.  of  Spain  (Motley)  (pamphlet)  

Peter  the  Great  (Motley)   i 

Selections  from  Plutarch's  Lives   i 

Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  (Hutton)  

Tales  of  a  Grandfather  (Selections)  (Scott)   i 

The  Story  of  Sir  William  Wallace. 

The  Rise  of  Robert  the  Bruce. 

The  Exploits  of  Douglas  and  of  Randolph. 

The  Battle  of  Bannockburn. 

Concerning  the  Exploits  of  Edward  Bruce,  of  the  Douglas, 
of  Randolph,  Earl  of  Murray,  and  the  Death  of  Robert 
Bruce. 

Tales  from  Scottish  History  in  Prose  and  Verse  (Rolfe's  Selec- 
tions)   I 
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Golden  Deeds  (Yonge)   2 

Vol.  I.     The  Pass  of  Thermopylae. 

The  Shepherd  Girl  of  Nanterre. 

Leo  the  Slave. 

The  Voluntary  Convict. 
Vol.  II.    The  Monthyon  Prizes. 

The  Soldiers  in  the  Snow. 

The  Second  of  September. 

Agostina  of  Zaragoza. 


Robinson  Crusoe's  Money  (David  A.  Wells)   i 

Civil  Government  (Fiske)   2 

Civil  Government  (Crawford)   i 

The  American  Citizen  (Charles  F.  Dole)   2 

The  Political  Duty  of  Educated  Men  (G.  W.  Curtis)  (pam- 
phlet)   

The  Young  American   2 

Political  Economy  (Thomson)   i 

A  History  of  Our  Own  Times  (McCarthy)  (unfinished)  

LANGUAGE. 

Our  Language :  Its  Use  and  Structure  Taught  by  Practice  and 

Example  (Part  I.)  (Southworth  &  Goddard)   i 

Elementary  Lessons  in  English  (Knox;  Heath)   3 

Lessons  in  English  (Part)  (Lockwood)   i 

The  English  Language  (Rolfe)  (leaflet)  

Advanced  Lessons  in  English  Grammar  (Maxwell)   3 

Rhetorical  Analysis  (Selections)  (Genung)  (pamphlet)  

Outlines  of  Rhetoric  (Genung)   3 

Chapter  IV.  of  Lockwood's  Rhetoric  (pamphlet)  

Chapter  V.  of  Lockwood's  Rhetoric  (pamphlet)  

Word  Analysis  (Swinton)   2 

The  Study  of  Words  (Trench)   i 

Rules  for  Punctuation  (Hill)  (pamphlet)  

Latin  Primer  (J.  H.  Allen)  (Selections)   i 

Csesar's  Gallic  War  (Bks.  I. -IV.)  (A.  &  G.)   i 

Six  Orations  of  Cicero  (A.  &  G. )   i 


Important  Rules  of  Latin  Syntax,  with  Illustrations  (pamphlet) 
White's  Beginner's  Greek  Book  
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Xenophon's  Anabasis  

Homer's  Iliad  

Greek-English  Vocabulary  

Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke  and  Other  German  Poems   i 

MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetical  Examples  (three  pamphlets)  

Arithmetical  Problems  (E.  Wentworth)  -  i 

A  Grammar  School  Arithmetic  (abridged  from  Wentworth) ...  2 

A  School  Algebra  (Wentworth)   3 

Definitions  to  Wentworth's  Geometry,  with  Figures  (pamphlet) 

Captions  to  Wentworth's  Geometry  (first  three  books)   i 

Figures  to  Wentworth's  Geometry  (first  book)  (pamphlet)  . .  . 

SCIENCE. 

Science  Primer  Series : 

Introductory   i 

Physiology   2 

Physics   2 

Chemistry   2 

Physical  Geography . .  ;   2 

Logic   2 

Geology   2 

Geological  Story  (Dana)   i 

A  First  Book  in  Geology  (Shaler)   2 

The  Childhood  of  the  World  (Clodd)   2 

A  Complete  Geography  (Frye)   i 

Physical  Geography  (Guyot)   i 

Coal  and  the  Coal  Mines  (Greene)   2 

Introduction  to  Physical  Science  (Gage)   3 

Physiology  (Cutter)   i 

Hygienic  Physiology  (Dr.  Lincoln)   i 

Public  School  Temperance  (Richardson)   i 

The  Five  Gateways  of  Knowledge  (Dr.  Wilson)   i 

Elements  of  Astronomy  (Young)   2 
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Every-Day  Business  (Emery)   i 

Biography  of  the  Blind  (Wilson)   2 


The  Musical  Education  of  the  Blind  (D.  D.  Wood)  (pamphlet)  . 

Sketch  of  David  D.  Wood  (pamphlet)  

Tobacco  in  Schools  for  the  Blind  (pamphlet)  . 
Words  and  Music  of  the  Hymns  and  Carols  in 
use  at  the  Philadelphia  School  for  the  Blind 


Don't  .  

A  Primary  Speller   i 

An  Advanced  Speller   i 

A  Practical  Cook  Book  (B.  Kate  Wright)  .•   i 

An  Almanac  for  1895  (pamphlet)  

An  Almanac  for  1896  (pamphlet)  

An  Almanac  for  1897  (pamphlet)   . 

An  Almanac  for  1898  (pamphlet)  


List  of  Books  in  American  Braille  (pamphlet)  

Besides  these  there  are  many  hundred  books  in  several  obso- 
lete systems  of  more  or  less  value. 
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INFORMATION  FOR  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 


This  institution  is  purely  a  school,  not  in  any  way  an  "  asy- 
lum "  or  "  home. " 

School  opens  second  Thursday  in  September  and  closes  sec- 
ond Thursday  in  June. 

Pupils  of  good  mental  and  physical  capacity  between  the  ages 
of  nine  and  twenty-five  years  are  admitted  to  the  school.  Board, 
lodging  and  tuition  are  free.  Parents  must  pay  for  traveling  ex- 
penses and  buy  necessary  clothing.  If  unable  to  do  this,  money 
will  be  furnished  on  application  of  the  parent  or  guardian  to  the 
County  Court. 

All  class  work  must  be  promptly  performed,  unless  pupil  is 
regularly  excused  therefrom. 

Improper  language  or  conduct,  the  use  of  tobacco  or  liquor 
are  forbidden. 

Pupils  persistently  disobeying  rules  and  whose  moral  influence 
is  harmful  will  not  be  retained  in  the  school. 

Refined  speech  and  polite  conduct  are  expected  from  all. 
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Miss  Maude  Hamilton 
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President's  R^eport 


St.  lyouis,  Mo.,  January  1,  1903. 

Hon.  A.  M.  Dockery,  Governor  of  Missouri: 

In  compliance  with  section  7709,  R.  S.,  1899,  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers of  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  submits  this,  its  Twenty - 
third  Biennial  Report  for  your  consideration  and  that  of  the  General 
Assembly.  We  are  pleased  to  report  our  institution  in  splendid  con- 
dition, its  work  being,  we  believe,  comparable  to  that  of  any  institu- 
tion of  like  character  in  the  world.  Our  instruction  is  thorough  and 
practical.  Two  of  our  students  are  taking  an  extra  course,  free  of 
charge,  at  the  Washington  University  in  this  city.  The  work  that  the 
Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  is  doing  should  swell  the  heart  of  every 
true  Missourian  with  pride,  for  we  are  right  in  the  front  rank. 


Is  a.  School—  The  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  is  not  an 
Not  ai\  Asylum  asylum,  a  hospital  nor  a  home,  but  a  school 
where  its  pupils  are  taught  the  same  thin^^s  the 
seeing  children  are  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  and,  in 
addition,  music  and  such  of  the  handicrafts  as  are  adapted  to  the 
blind.  We  are  a  part  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  State,  al- 
though classed  among  the  eleemosynary  institutions.  The  General 
Assembly  would  do  the  right  thing  if  it  would  properly  classify  us. 

Change  Age  The  present  law  refuses  admission  to  our  school 
Of  Admission  children  under  the  age  of  nine.  We  think 
this  often  works  an  injustice  to  the  child.  To 
remedy  this  we  would  recommend  the  removal  of  the  time  limit  for 
admissions,  leaving  this  wholly  to  the  discretion  of  the  Board. 


Separate  School  We  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
For  Negroes  white  and  negro  children  are  both  legally  on  the 

same  equality  in  our  institution,  the  law  making 
no  distinction  on  account  of  race.  The  law  provides  for  separate 
schools  for  the  seeing;  why  should  not  the  blind  have  the  same 
privilege  ? 

Bequest  from  We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  bequest  from 
Mrs.  the  late  Mrs.  Louisa  Vogel.     She  was  so  much 

LoviisdL  Vogel  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  work  done 
here  that  she  desired  to  testify  her  appreciation 
of  our  labors  in  a  substantial  wny.  We  most  heartily  commend  her 
action,  and  indulge  the  wish  that  many  may  imitate  her  example. 
The  money  was  used  to  purchase  some  much -needed  apparatus  for 
the  school.  A  large  number  of  our  students  are  poor,  and  when 
turned  out  from  our  institution,  start  in  life  doubly  handicapped,  being 
both  blind  and  poor.  We  wish  we  had  a  fund  donated  by  individuals 
large  enough  to  yield  an  income  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  furnish  a 
boy  when  he  goes  out  from  us  with,  say,  a  broom -making  outfit,  a 
good  musical  instrument;  a  girl,  with  a  sewing  machine  or  a  type- 
writer, so  that  they  would  be  prepared  to  take  their  place  at  once  in 
the  business  world. 


Economical  The  management  of  this  institution  has  been 
Administration  criticised  by  some  for  what  they  are  pleased 
to  call  its  extravagance.  This  institution  is 
compared  in  its  expenditures  with  the  other  eleemosynary  insti- 
tutions of  the  State  instead  of  being  compared  with  other  institutions 
of  a  like  character.  The  blind  are  a  greater  care  than  any  other 
class  of  people,  a  separate  attendant  often  being  required  to  look  after 
a  single  pupil.  Some  of  the  other  eleemosynary  institutions  of  the 
State  are  partially  self-supporting,  but  an  institution  for  the  blind  can 
never  be.  The  blind  cannot  do  work  on  a  farm  nor  manual  labor  of 
any  kind  which  would  lessen  the  expenses  of  their  maintenance.  The 


expense  of  maintaining  our  institution  per  capita  is  $228  per  annum; 
while  that  of  Batavia  is  $264;  Boston,  $288;  New  York,  $288;  Bal- 
timore, $348;  Philadelphia,  $394.  The  following  letter  from  Harry 
H.  Bender,  Fiscal  Supervisor  of  State  Charities,  New  York,  will  tend 
to  verify  the  claim  we  make  to  economy: 

OFFICE  OF  THE 

Harry  H.  Bender,  FISCAL  SUPERVISOR  OF  STATE  CHARITIES 

Fiscal  Supervisor.  ALBANY 

October  20,  1902. 

Dear  Sir  : 

By  comparison  with  other  similar  institutions  throughout  the  country,  it 
appears  that  your  per  capita  cost  is  considerably  below  the  average.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  in  obtaining  further  information  on  this  subject,  I  shall  esteem  it 
a  favor  if  you  will  inform  this  Department  to  what  extent  you  are  able  to  employ 
inmates  in  performing  the  work  of  your  institution  ;  whether  you  pay  them  or  not, 
and  if  so,  how  much  ;  about  what  percentage  of  provisions  is  raised  by  the  institu- 
tion ;  what  sources  of  income  you  have  aside  from  the  State  appropriations  ;  and 
whether  your  institution  buys  its  supplies  independently  or  in  conjunction  with 
other  State  institutions.  I  shall  also  be  glad  to  receive  from  you  any  other  infor- 
mation that  you  may  have  bearing  upon  the  economical  showing  made  by  your 
institution.  Yours  respectfully, 

H.  H.  BENDER,  Fiscal  Supervisor. 

Life  Work  of  Reports  from  time  to  time,  from  graduates  of  the 
Grad\iates  School,  who  are  fighting  the  battle  of  life  with 

more  or  less  success,  encourage  us  to  feel  that 
our  work  is  along  correct  lines. 

World's  Fair  There  is  to  be  held  in  our  State  and  in  our  City 
the  greatest  World's  Fair  the  world  ever  saw, 
bringing  to  this  city  thousands  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  civilized 
world.  Those  interested  in  the  education  of  the  blind  will  want  to 
inspect  our  institution  and  see  what  we  are  doing  for  this  class  of  our 
unfortunates.  Our  State  pride  stirs  within  us  a  desire  to  make  as 
good  a  showing  for  our  State  as  possible.  The  building  we  are  in  is 
more  than  fifty  years  old,  and  of  necessity  is  constantl}^  needing 


repairs.  We  therefore  ask  the  following  appropriations  for  the  next 
biennial  period. 


For  support   $34,000 

For  salaries   27.000  $61,000 

Far  paintin{j  interior  and  exterior   3,300 

For  new  fence              .   600 

For  paintino;  new  fence     100 

For  new  roof                                                     ..    2,000 

For  i)lasterinp;  and  wliir('iiin<:-                      .      400 

For  new  steam  boilers  and  pipes  tor  licatinfr  ])lant  and 

for  hot  water      10.500 

For  separate  portable  buildin;,^  tor  h(>>i)it;il  jxirposes..  1,000 

For  World  s  Fair  exhibit  .  .      2,000 

For  entertainino;  National  Convention  lulucators  of 

the  IJlind  in  the  summer  of  1903   300  20,200 


$81,200 

New  Buildings  When  our  present  building  was  purchased  fifty- 
Needed  years  ago  it  was  a  private  residence ;  from  time 
to  time  additions  were  made  until  the  building 
attained  its  present  proportions.  Our  school  has  grown  until  the 
present  building  is  no  longer  adequate  to  its  needs;  and  the  building 
is  so  old,  too,  that  it  is  almost  ready  to  tumble  down.  The  Thirty - 
eighth  General  Assembly  decided  that  we  needed  a  new  building,  and 
created  a  Commission  to  sell  our  present  property  and  purchase  a  new 
site,  and  made  an  appropriation  therefor,  but  nothing  ever  came  of  it. 
We  are  very  much  in  need  of  new  buildings  and  larger  grounds.  We 
hope  the  Forty -second  General  Assembly  will  come  to  our  relief,  and 
put  us  on  a  footing  with  the  other  schools  of  the  State. 

Report  We  hope  the  wants  of  the  Missouri  School  for 

S\lbmitted  Blind  will  receive  careful  consideration  at 

your  hands,  for  the  institution  is  yours  and  we 
look  to  you  for  magnanimous  treatment.  This  is  the  only  school  for 
the  blind  in  the  State,  and  if  our  blind  children  get  an  education  they 
must  get  it  here;  therefore,  we  hope  for  liberal  appropriations  by  the 
Forty -second  General  Assembly. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  your  Excellency  and  that  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  the  accompanying  report  of  our  Superintendent. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  N.  HOLMES,  President. 


FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT 


TABLE  I 

APPROPRIATION,  1901-1902 


For  support  ii^34,000.00 

For  pay  rolls   25,000.00 

>i^59,000.00 

Receipts  of  Treasurer  aiifl  Superiiitcrident.   110.31 

Old  balance  used    3.724.95  8,835.26 

162.835.26 

FX  PEN  1)1  TURKS 

For'support    .    .   5i32.245.20 

For  pay  rolls,      _      ..  24.768.32  .57,013..52 


15,821.74 

TABLE  II 

MONTHLY  EXPENSES.  1901-1902 


1901 

Support 

Pay  Roll 

Total 

Jauiary     

*2,460.29 

$1,264.66 

$3,724.95 

February.  .    

l..'S78.88 

1,149,66 

2,728.54 

MhtcIi   

2,049.25 

1,149.66 

3,198.91 

April  

1,504.94 

1,274,66 

2,779.60 

Mav  

1.143.45 

1,157.99 

2,301.44 

June  

2,834.02 

1 ,769.66 

4,603.68 

July  

699.37 

520.75 

1,220,12 

Auo:ust  

507.43 

346.66 

854.09 

September  

684.33 

346.66 

1,030.99 

October  

1,724.58 

1,168.34 

2,892.92 

November    

1.326.45 

1,157.45 

2,483.90 

December  

1,276.64 

1,155.66 

2,432.30 

Total  .    .  .   

?67,789.63 

$12,461.81 

$30,251.44 

1902 

Support 

Pay  Roll 

Total 

January  

$1,131.62 

$1,2S5.66 

$2,417.28 

February .  ...   

1,687.14 

1,155.66 

2,842.80 

March  

1,342.62 

1,155.66 

2,498.28 

April  

1,:- 24.07 

1,270.66 

2,.594.73 

May   

1,182.21 

1,155.66 

2,337.87 

June    

2.198.48 

1.785.66 

3,984.14 

July...  

.536.37 

403.16 

939.  .53 

August ..   

338.48 

361.66 

700.14 

September  

713.01 

361.66 

1,074.67 

October.   

1.540.90 

l,080.e4 

2,621.54 

November  

1.465.91 

1.148.77 

2,614.68 

December    

994.76 

1,141.66 

2,136.42 

Total  ,    :  

$32,265.20 

$24,768.32 

$57,013.52 

TABLE  III 

COMPARISON  OF  EXPENDITURES 


Supplies,  etc.  

Repairs  

Refurnishing  

Coal  

Gas   . 

Dry  Goods  

Music        .   .. 

Work    

Drugs  and  medical  services 

Stationery   

Cash  expenditures  

Pay  roll    

Tolal  


St.  lyouis,  Mo.,  January  1,  1903. 

To  THK  HONORABIvB  BOARD  OF  MANAGERS  OF  THE  MISSOURI  SCHOOIv 
FOR  THK  Bl^IND — 

Gc7itlemen: 

I  respectfully  present  the  following  report  of  the  school  for  the 
past  biennial  period: 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  period — Girls,  78;  boys,  v 
83.  Total,  161.  Number  from  St.  Ivouis  City,  72.  Number  of 
graduates,  6.  The  present  number  now  in  daily  attendance  is  greater 
than  for  several  years  past,  and  new  pupils  are  coming  in,  owing  to 
the  efforts  constantly  being  made  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the 
school's  purposes.  The  census  reports  of  the  blind  children  of 
school  age  in  the  State  has  proved  very  inaccurate,  as  addresses  so 
given  have  been  personally  visited,  at  which  no  such  blind  child  has 
ever  been  known. 

The  general  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  excellent,  the  only 
serious  illness  being  two  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  which  made  a  safe 
recovery. 

The  difficulty  of  segregation  and  the  great  care  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  sp|rea:d  of  such  contagious  diseases  have  emphasized  the  need 
of  an  isolated  infirmary. 

The  work  of  the  literary  department  has  been  accurate  and  thor- 
ough.    Two  of  our  graduates  of  1902,  Jessie  Foster  and  Henry 


Average  for 
20  years 

1901 

1902 

$8.27.1.50 

$10,191. a5 

*9.069..55 

3.261.14 

975.. 50 

925.09 

i;069!65 

2.354^25 

6oo!oi 

880.72 

1 .045.89 

861.32 

3.54'.  86 

"422!  36 

u%.m 

9-14.  l.'i 

325.55 

174.51 

4  02.  ,59 

723.57 

227.35 

.524.37 

420.29 

379.93 

216.63 

512.49 

1.0.59.28 

573.20 

401.43 

312.39 

1.342.74 

416.65 

340.14 

10,935.72 

12,461.81 

12,306.51 

$27,781.27 

$30,251.44 

$26,762.08 

Krumplemann,  have  been  admitted  to  the  regular  course  in  History 
and  English  at  Washington  University. 

The  classes  of  the  primary  department  having  been  too  large  for 
good  results,  they  were  divided  and  two  additional  teachers  em- 
ployed. This  has  permitted  more  individual  treatment  of  the  pupil 
and  has  resulted  in  more  careful  and  thorough  work. 

The  graduates  in  June,  1901,  were  Ida  Glover,  of  Bates  County; 
Julia  Graves,  of  Montgomery  County,  and  Joseph  Unterberger,  of 
St.  lyouis;  those  of  1902  were  Bessie  Beane,  Jessie  Foster  and  Henry 
Krumplemann,  all  of  St.  lyouis.  Certificates  of  proficiency  in  indus- 
trial work  were  granted  in  June,  1902,  to  Teresa  Oster,  of  Cole 
County,  and  William  Douglass,  of  St.  Louis  County. 

Basket  making  and  book-binding  have  been  added  to  the  boys' 
industrial  department.  Books  needed  for  the  school  room  and  library 
are  now  stereotyped  in  Braille,  printed  and  bound,  all  of  the  work 
being  done  in  the  school. 

The  girls  have  been  taught  plain  sewing,  knitting,  basket-mak- 
ing and  hand  loom  weaving  during  the  past  year  by  Miss  Anna 
Molander  of  Helsingfors,  Finland,  who  has  taught  her  system  in 
"different  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

In  the  corps  of  teachers,  Miss  Harriet  Rees,  a  teacher  with  expe- 
rience in  four  schools  for  the  blind,  succeeded  A.  W.  McAlester,  Jr., 
as  principal  of  the  literary  department.  Miss  Anna  Molander  suc- 
ceeded Miss  Eleanor  Robertson  as  teacher  of  the  girls'  industrial 
•department,  and,  remaining  a  year,  has  been  succeeded  by  Miss 
Gertrude  Rockwell.  Miss  Maude  Hamilton,  a  graduate  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music,  succeeded  Mrs.  George  B.  McClel- 
land, as  teacher  of  the  piano,  harmony  and  pipe  organ. 

Miss  May  Clark  succeeded  Miss  Harriet  Guthrie,  resigned,  as 
teacher  of  intermediate  department. 

Miss  Ida  Glover,  a  graduate  of  the  school,  and  Miss  Effie  Hop- 
kins have  been  employed  as  assistants  in  the  primary  department. 

The  piano  and  vocal  departments  have  both  grown  larger  and 
require  additional  facilities  for  instruction  and  practice.  A  con- 
tinued  effort   to   bring   the    pupils   into  direct   study   of  animal 


and  plant  life  has  been  made.  In  the  kindergarten  numerous  speci- 
mens have  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  children.  Five  members 
of  the  High  School  class  during  the  past  summer  made  a  collection 
of  butterflies  and  insects,  amounting  to  370  specimens  altogether. 
Three  of  these  pupils  were  aided  by  seeing  persons  in  capturing  the 
specimens;  but  all  did  the  mounting  and  classifying  unaided. 

The  pupils  of  our  Sunday  School,  attendance  upon  which  is 
voluntary  upon  the  part  of  both  teachers  and  pupils,  have  raised  funds 
for  a  year's  support  and  education  of  two  children  orphaned  b}^  the 
famine  in  India. 

The  continued  united  efforts  ol  the  Board  of  Managers  to  increase 
the  educational  efficiency  of  the  school  and  render  it  one  of  the  best 
of  its  kind,  have  been  greatly  appreciated  by  all  connected  with  the 
school. 

The  literary  standards  and  moral  tone  of  the  school  have  both 
been  elevated  and  their  excellence  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  con- 
scientious effort  and  genuine  interest  displayed  by  the  teachers. 

Respectfully  submitted.  S.  M.  GREEN,  Superintendent. 


1 


We  wish  to  acknowledge  courtesies  received  and  express  our  ap- 
preciation of  kindnesses  shown.  We  are  indebted  to  the  following 
persons. 

General  George  H.  Shields,  for  a  lecture  upon  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  James  C.  Jones,  for  a  lecture  upon  the  Development  of  Civil 
Government. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Rondebush,  for  a  lecture  upon  Municipal  Government. 

Mr.  Richard  A.  Jones,  for  a  lecture  upon  Civil  Government. 

Miss  Ella  Branson,  for  a  talk  upon  Paris. 

The  Choral -Symphony  Society,  for  season  tickets. 

Mr.  Harry  Hill,  for  season  tickets  to  Weil's  Band  concerts. 

The  Globe -Democrat,  of  St.  lyouis. 

The  St.  Louis  Star. 

The  Tablet,  Romney,  West  Virginia. 

The  Educational  and  Gunn's  Publication  companies,  for  permis- 
sion to  reprint  books  in  Braille. 


List  of  Pupils 


During  Biennial  Period  of  1901-1902 


GIRLS 

COUNTY 

Adzit  Marie 

St.  Louis  City 

Altheide  Violet 

- 

St.  Louis  City 

Asliby  Mary 

Texas 

Bettus  Zene 

Jackson 

Elan  Pearl 

- 

Jackson 

Boll  Emma 

St.  Louis  City 

Beane  Beane 

St.  Louis  City 

Bray  Nellie 

Lafayette 

Baldridge  Minnie 

Stoddard 

Brown  OUie 

St.  Louis  City 

Bright  Cecil 

Cedar 

Baer  Thyra 

St.  Louis  City 

Ball  Luna 

Monroe 

Brady  Tulia 

St.  Louis  City 

Boucher  Amanda 

Livingston 

Curtis  Lillian 

Barry 

Crowley  Annie 

Johnson 

Carroll  Julia 

St.  Louis  City 

Crandall  Beulah  - 

Jasper 

Chumley  Birdie 

St.  Louis  City 

Cardwell  Bertha  - 

- 

Jasper 

Downs  Gertrude 

Howell 

Foster  Jessie 

St.  Louis  City 

Fonts  Nellie 

Butler 

Filbert 

Deletah 

Fales  Minnie 

De  Kalb 

Fields  Grace 

_         _         _  _ 

Stoddard 

Filzhugh  Mary 

St.  Louis  City 

Gideon  Maude 

Johnson 

Gwaltney  Stella 

St.  Louis  City 

Glover  Ida 

Bates 

Graves  Julia 

Montgomery 

Graves  Emma 

Sabine 

Henson  Emma 

Cedar 

Hetherington  Emma 

Buchanan 

Humphrey  Ida 

Randolph 

Hanlon  Agnes 
Hooker  Ada 
Holt  Julia 
Herbel  Verona 
Haines  Matilda 
Harris  Clara 
Jacobs  Minnie 
Jones  Edith 
Jennings  Rena 
Kalisch  Teresa 
Kahn  Irma 
Main  Effie 
Mockabee  Annie  - 
McAvoy  Kate 
Neil  Lillie 
Oster 

Padgiit  Julia 
Palmer  Pearl 
Phillips  Belle 
Rhea  Lena 
Robb  Ivy 
Ralph  Evi 
Rodney  Elizabeth 
Ryan  Cora 
Roediger  Maggie  - 
Robinson  Leslie 
Schuenemann  Eleanor 
Schwangea  Bessie 
Tanter  Bertha 
Tharp  Effie 
Teague  Nona 
Viers  Minnie 
Varley  Maud 
White  Eliza 
Walker  Lucile 
Wright  Viola 
Whitlock  Minnie  - 
Wies  Eva 
Wynne  Bertha 
Wilson  Mabel 
Wein  Ada 
Wade  Margaret 


St.  Louis  City 
Linn 
St.  Louis  City 
St.  Louis  City 
Lincoln 
St.  Louis  City 
Ray 

St.  Louis  City 
Boone 
Lincoln 
St.  Louis  City 
Barton 
St.  Lonis  City 
St.  Louis  City 
Polk 
Cole 

St.  Louis  City 
St.  Louis  City 
Boone 
St.  Louis  City 
St.  Louis  City 
Jackson 
Randolph 
St.  Louis  City 
St.  Louis  City 
St.  Louis  City 
St.  Louis  City 
St.  Louis  City 
St.  Louis  City 
Hickory 
Lincoln 
Chariton 
St.  Louis  City 
Jasper 
Jackson 
Schuyler 
Franklin 
St.  Louis  City 
St.  Louis  City 
Buchanan 
St.  Louis  City 
St.  Louis  City 


BOYS. 

COUNTY 

Berry  Homer 

-         -         _  . 

Howard 

Broadway  Chester 

_         _         _  _ 

St.  Louis  City 

Burns  Arthur 

_         _         _  _ 

St.  Louis  City 

Broughton  Jacob  - 

- 

Baiton 

Beasley  Karl 

- 

Jasper 

Barr  Loring 

-         _         -  - 

St.  Louis  City 

Beale  Charlie 

- 

St.  Louis  City 

Birch  William 

- 

Platte 

Basse  George 

_         _         _  _ 

St.  Louis  City 

Blazer  Harry 

-         _         _  - 

Greene 

Cherry  James 

- 

St.  Louis  City 

Carlson  Spurgeon 

- 

Buchanan 

Douglas  William 

_         _         _  _ 

St.  Louis 

Dee  Thomas 

-         -         -  _ 

St.  Louis  City 

Davenport  Homer 

_         _         _  _ 

Laclede 

Dieter  George 

_         _         _  _ 

Buchanan 

Dyer  Walter 

- 

St.  Clair 

Duncan  Alexander 

- 

Jackson 

Doust  Stephen 

_         .         _  . 

Jefferson 

Daniels  Fred 

_         _         _  _ 

St.  Louis  City 

Endicott  Edward 

_         _         _  - 

Greene 

Ewing  Guy 

_         _         -  - 

Cedar 

Gerity  James 

- 

St.  Louis  City 

Gardie  Paul 

_ 

St.  Louis  City 

Guerard  Alexander 

-         -         -  - 

St.  Louis  City 

Galtermann  Edward 

_         _         _  - 

St.  Louis  City 

Howell  Ernest 

_         _         _  - 

Lincoln 

Howell  Benjamin 

_         -         -  - 

Lincoln 

Hughes  Frank 

_         .         _  . 

Sullivan 

Harding  Henry 

_         _         _  _ 

St.  Louis  City 

Hermann  Mat 

-         -         -  - 

Marion 

Howard  Harry 

_         _         _  _ 

Macon 

Huber  Joseph 

_         _         -  - 

St.  Louis  City 

Hill  Martin 

Macon 

Huff  James 

_ 

Davies 

Heerwald  Richard 

- 

Lafayette 

Irvine  Oliver 

Saline 

Johnson  Harry 

St.  Louis  City 

Johnson  Fred 

St.  Louis  City 

Krumplemann  Henry 

St.  Louis  City 

Kinney  James 

Butler 

Keitel  Waldeman 
Loftus  Morrison 
Lindner  Irwin 
Lones  Samuel 
Miller  Kelluni 
Monroe  Benjamin 
Moberly  RoUand 
Messick  McCree 
Morris  Cyrus 
Milburn  Bett 
Murray  John 
Murray  Monroe 
Mackey  Edward  - 
Meyer  Henry 
Neil  Edward 
Obike  Christy 
O'Shea  Frank 
Papin  Albert 
Ryan  Edward 
Rickhoff  Oliver 
Renner  Eniile 
Russell  Jesse 
Schwanger  Ward  - 
Simmons  Percy 
Stuckert  John 
Schroeer  Arthur  - 
Stone  Oliver 
Stillwell  Harris 
Simpson  Coleman 
Thee  John 
Tate  Walter 
Tallmann  Maurice 
Tallmann  Harley 
Tupper  Joseph 
Turrell  Henry 
Unterberger  Joseph 
Walker  Andrew 
Wallace  James 
Walters  William  - 
Witthaus  William 
Young  Alvy 
Zartt  August 


St.  Louis  City 
Ripley 
St.  Louis  City 
Reynolds 
St.  Louis  City 
Marion 
Clinton 
St.  Louis  City 
St.  Louis  City 
Barry 
St.  Louis 
St.  Louis  City 
St.  Louis  City 
St.  Louis  City 
Polk 

St.  Louis  City 
St.  Louis  City 
St.  Louis  City 
St.  Louis  City 
St.  Louis  City 
St.  Louis  City 
Barry 
St.  Louis  City 
St.  Louis  City 
Jackson 
St.  Louis  City 
Vernon 
Ripley 
St.  Louis  City 
Warren 
Ripley 
Schuyler 
Schuyler 
Howell 
Randolph 
St.  Louis  City 
Livingstone 
Ozark 
St.  Louis  City 
Gasconade 
Warrea 
St.  Louis  City 


InformaLtion  for  Patrents  and  Guardians. 


This  institution  is  purely  a  school,  not  in  any  way  an  ''asy- 
lum" or  "  home." 

School  opens  second  Thursday  in  September  and  closes  second 
Thursday  in  June. 

Pupils  of  good  mental  and  physical  capacity,  between  the  ages 
of  nine  and  twenty -five  years  are  admitted  to  the  school.  Board,, 
lodging  and  tuition  are  free.  Parents  must  pay  for  traveling  ex- 
penses and  buy  necessary  clothing.  If  unable  to  do  this,  money  will 
be  furnished  on  application  of  the  parent  or  guardian  to  the  County 
Court. 

Pupils  are  required  to  be  vaccinated  before  being  admitted. 

All  class  work  must  be  promptly  performed,  unless  pupil  is 
regularly  excused  therefrom. 

Improper  language  or  conduct,  the  use  of  tobacco  or  liquor  are 
forbidden. 

Pupils  persistently  disobeying  rules  and  whose  moral  influence 
is  harmful  will  not  be  retained  in  the  school. 

Refined  speech  and  polite  conduct  are  expected  from  all. 
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TEACHERS. 


Principal  Literary  Department— Miss  Harriet  Rees. 

Assistants— Miss  Ida  May  McGee,  Miss  Kate  Helmke,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Green,  Miss  EfiBe  Hop- 
kins, Miss  Geneva  Lemons. 
Piano  and  Voice  Culture— Mrs.  Jennie  Davis. 
Piano  and  Pipe  Organ— Miss  Maude  Hamilton. 
Orchestral  Instruments— Mr.  Eugene  Rantenberg. 
Domestic  Science— Miss  Elizabeth  Cory. 
Manual  Training— Mr.  Ralph  Parker. 
Elocution— Mrs.  J.  D.  Carr. 
Kindergarten— Miss  Belle  Barrens. 
Gymnasium— F.  C.  E.  Shneider 
Piano  Tuning— O.  M.  Heil. 


PRESIDENT'S  REPORT. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  January  i,  1905. 
To  the  Honorable  Alexander  M.  Dockery,  Governor  of  Missouri : 

Complying  with  section  7709,  R.  S.  1899,  the  Board  of  Managers 
for  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  submits  this,  its  twenty-fourth 
biennial  report  for  the  consideration  of  your  Excellency  and  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Missouri. 

L 

The  attendance  at  the  school  during  the  past  two  years  has  been 
greater  than  at  any  time  in  its  history.  The  character  and  quality  of  the 
work  done  by  the  teachers  is,  we  think,  constantly  improving  and  the 
results  accomplished  among  the  class  of  defectives  entrusted  to  our  care 
are  better,  we  believe,  with  each  succeeding  year. 

II. 

The  last  General  Assembly  created  a  commission  to  relocate  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  appropriating  towards  this  end  $30,000  for  a  site 
and  $120,000  towards  the  necessary  buildings. 

The  commission  appointed  by  your  Excellency  to  carry  out  the  will 
of  the  Legislature,  with  the  approval  of  your  Excellency,  purchased  a 
tract  of  ground  immediately  north  of  and  facing  Tower  Grove  Park, 
in  the  City  of  St.  Louis.  The  tract  consists  of  approximately  three 
acres,  fronting  464  feet  on  Magnolia  avenue,  just  west  of  Grand  avenue, 
and  was  purchased  at  something  less  than  the  limit  of  cost  provided  by 
the  bill,  the  price  actually  paid  for  the  site  being  $28,000.  It  embraces 
two-thirds  of  the  Geyer  avenue  front  of  block  No.  2109,  and  the  com- 
mission has  obtained  an  option  upon  the  remaining  portion  of  the  Mag- 
nolia avenue  front  of  this  block  (202  feet)  at  a  price  of  $14,884.  If 
this  additional  ground  be  purchased  it  will  give  to  the  school  a  tract  of 
approximately  five  acres,  which  is  none  too  large  for  its  needs.  Experi- 
ence has  shewn  that  the  greatest  benefit  is  received  by  the  blind  from 
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plenty  of  outdoor  exercise.  This  was  one  of  the  considerations  that  in- 
duced the  commission,  on  the  advice  of  this  Board  and  the  Superintend- 
ent of  the  school,  to  select  a  location  immediately  adjacent  to  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  extensive  public  parks  in  the  City  of  St.  Louis,  and 
we  direct  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  institutions  of  a  similar  char- 
acter in  other  states  are  provided  with  more  ample  grounds  than  will  be 
embraced  in  the  new  site,  if  the  additional  ground  now  under  option  be 
purchased  for  the  use  of  the  School.  The  Pennsylvania  institution  at 
Overbrook  contains  eleven  acres ;  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind 
at  Batavia  contains  thirty  acres,  and  the  Kentucky  institution  at  Louis- 
ville contains  twenty  acres 

III. 

The  commission  has  also  contracted  for  the  erection  of  a  building 
upon  the  new  site.  The  contract  price  of  the  new  building  is  $ioo,ocK), 
the  building  to  be  completed  by  July  ist,  1905.  This  sum  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  wholly  complete  the  building  for  iMch  a  contract  has  been  let, 
so  that  if  the  General  Assembly  shall  refuse  to  appropriate  further  funds 
the  building  contracted  for  can  be  completed  without  absolutely  necess^i- 
Lating  a  further  appropriation  to  complete  that  building.  However,  it 
has  become  manifest  to  the  commission,  as  well  as  to  this  Board,  that 
the  sum  which  the  General  Assembly  has  appropriated  is  wholly  insuf- 
ficient to  provide  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings  necessary  to  properly 
conduct  a  school  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind. 
The  building  already  contracted  for  and  now  in  course  of  erection  pro- 
vides generally  the  following  accommodations : 

Offices  and  reception  rooms,  auditorium,  dining  rooms  and  kitchen, 
bakery,  serving  and  storage  rooms,  three  class  rooms,  one  toilet  room  on 
the  first  floor ;  one  dormitory,  one  clinic,  one  sick  room,  superintendent's 
and  matron's  rooms,  teachers'  and  servants'  rooms,  on  the  second  floor. 

All  other  accommodations  are  unprovided  for  because  the  com- 
mission was  unwilling  to  contract  for  more  buildings  or  greater  capacity 
than  the  appropriation  already  made  vv^ould  complete  and  pay  for.  It 
is,  however,  essential,  and  indeed,  we  think,  absolutely  necessary,  that 
the  school  should  have  the  following  additional  accommodations : 

Twelve  class  rooms,  nine  dormitories,  twenty  piano  practice  rooms, 
two  typewriting  rooms,  a  kindergarten,  shop  and  press  room,  library, 
gymnasium,  toilet  and  storage  rooms. 

The  erection  of  these  additional  accommodations  will  entail  a  cost 
of  approximately  $120,000,  in  addition  to  the  appropriation  already 
used  ;  the  heating  apparatus  will  cost  approximately  $30,000;  the  im- 
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provement  of  the  grounds,  $5,000;  adcTitional  site,  $15,000,  and  we  urge 
your  Excellency  to  recommend  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  adopt  the  recommendation,  that  the  sum  of  $170,000 
be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  indicated.  < 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  commission, 
proceeding  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1903,  has  sold  the  site  on 
which  the  school  is  now  located,  at  19th  and  Morgan  streets,  in  St. 
Louis,  for  the  sum  of  $75,000,  which  sum  will  be  turned  into  the  State 
treasury  immediately  upon  the  delivery  of  possession  of  the  property 
to  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  St.  Louis ;  that  approximately 
$15,000  of  the  original  appropriation  will  divert  to  the  State  because  un- 
contracted  for,  as  well  as  $10,000  appropriated  for  boilers,  so  that  from 
the  unused  appropriations  for  the  use  of  this  institution  the  State  will 
have  received  as  against  the  further  amount  which  we  ask  it  to  appro- 
priate for  its  benefit  the  sum  of  $100,000. 

The  work  upon  the  new  building  has  progressed  to  the  extent  that 
the  plans  and  specifications  have  been  prepared  by  the  architect  of  the 
commission,  these  plans  approved  by  your  Excellency,  the  members  of 
the  commission  and  the  members  of  this  Board,  the  contract  for  the 
erection  of  the  main  building  let,  the  foundations  laid  and  the  initial 
work  on  superstructure  begun.  The  building  contracted  for  is  but  a 
part  of  a  general  scheme  of  buildings  contemplated  by  the  plans,  which 
will,  when  finally  completed,  constitute  a  fitting  monument  to  the  State's 
righteous  sense  of  duty  in  thus  adequately  providing  for  p€rhaps  the 
most  unfortunate  and  deserving  of  its  defectives. 

IV. 

During  the  World's  Fair  a  corps  of  pupils,  selected  from  the  several 
classes  in  music,  handicraft,  Hterature  and  typewriting,  have  been  sta- 
tioned at  the  exhibit  of  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  in  the  build- 
ing of  Education  and  Social  Economy.  The  character  of  work  done  by 
these  pupils  has  not  only  been  most  creditable  to  themselves  and  their 
teachers,  but  it  has  also  been  a  matter  of  wonder  and  instruction  to 
numberless  thousands  of  visitors  at  the  fair,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  daily 
occurrence  to  have  the  blind  thus  instruct  the  seeing.  It  is  by  exciting 
the  interest  and  wonder  of  those  who  are  in  possession  of  all  of  their 
faculties  at  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  all  branches  of  learning; 
by  those  who  have  been  deprived  of  some  of  their  faculties  that  we  may 
hope  to  bring  about  such  improvements  as  will  minimize  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent  the  defects  under  which  these  unfortunate  people  labor. 
It  is  for  this  reason  chiefly  that  the  management  of  this  institution  under- 
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takes  on  every  appropriate  occasion  to  bring-  to  the  attention  of  the 
general  pubUc  (who  usually  are  too  much  engaged  in  matters  of  indi- 
vidual interest  to  investigate  the  condition  of  their  less  fortunate  fellow- 
beings)  the  accomplishments  and  progress  in  the  education  of  the  blind. 

Not  only  was  the  general  public  thus  benefited  by  the  exhibition  of 
the  work  of  this  School  at  the  World's  Fair,  but  those  of  our  students 
who  took  part  in  this  exhibition,  as  well  as  those  who  attended  the  fair 
from  time  to  time,  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  teachers, 
received  therefrom  untold  benefits,  and  we  think  we  may  say  that  few, 
if  any,  of  the  seeing,  obtained  more  instruction  or  greater  joy  or  delight 
from  the  World's  Fair  than  did  the  students  from  this  School.  Their 
acute  touch  and  hearing,  with  very  full  descriptions  and  instructions  given 
them  by  those  in  charge  of  the  various  exhibits,  whenever  information 
or  instruction  was  asked  by  the  blind,  gave  them  an  advantage  far 
greater  than  was  accorded  to  most  of  the  seeing.  It  should  also  be  borne 
in  mind,  when  dealing  with  the  blind  as  a  class,  that  not  all  of  the  blind 
are  totally  bereft  of  sight.  Many  of  our  students  can  see  large  objects 
and  distinguish  outline,  and  many  also  can  distinguish  color  and  even 
perceive  minute  objects  for  brief  periods  of  time.  This  school  under- 
takes to  take  charge  of  and  educate  all  of  those  whose  sight  is  so  defec- 
tive as  to  render  them  incapable  of  acquiring  an  education  through  the 
ordinary  channels  of  the  public  schools,  so  that  there  are  many  of  the 
blind,  so-called,  who  have  some  capacity  of  sight  and  who  are  capable 
of  enjoying,  to  some  extent  at  least,  all  of  the  beauties  of  art  and  nature 
that  come  to  those  with  perfect  vision. 

V. 

In  order  that  the  benefits  of  this  school  may  be  increased  and  ex- 
tended, we  urge  that  the  General  Assembly  adopt  such  amendments  to 
the  existing  laws  as  will  make  this  institution  a  part  of  the  common 
school  system  of  the  State  and  take  it  from  among  the  list  of  eleemosy- 
nary institutions.  The  work  which  it  does  is  purely  educational  and  in 
no  sense  charitable ;  yet  we  are  more  frequently  referred  to  as  an  asylum 
than  as  a  school.  Students  at  our  institution  are  not  inmates  of  an 
asylum  and  the  State  owes  it  to  them  as  a  duty  to  classify  them  prop- 
erly. 

We  also  urge  that  the  limit  of  school  age  be  changed  from  the 
minimum  of  nine  years  to  a  minimum  of  six  years. 

We  also  urge  that  the  nominal  period  of  attendance  at  this  school 
be  increased  to  twelve  years  instead  of  eight  years  as  now  provided  by 
law,  and  that  any  additional  time  found  necessary  may  be  allowed  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Managers.    In  this  connection,  we  desire 
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to  say  that  one  graduating  at  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  has  hezn 
required  to  take  all  of  the  instruction  which  is  obtained  by  a  seeing 
pupils  who  has  graduated  from  the  high  schools  of  our  State.  The 
time  allowed  for  the  seeing  pupil  to  do  this  work  is  twelve  years.  The 
blind  pupil  should  have  at  least  as  much  time  in  which  to  do  this  work 
as  the  seeing  pupil,  for  not  only  deprived  of  sight  which  the  seeing 
pupil  has,  but  the  blind  pupil  is  also  instructed  in  handicraft,  if  a  male, 
and  in  domestic  science,  if  a  female,  and,  in  addition,  usually  takes  one 
or  more  courses  of  instruction  in  music. 

We  also  urge  that  a  compulsory  school  law  be  enacted  to  apply  to 
the  blind.  Too  frequently  the  parents  or  guardians  of  these  defectives 
believe,  or  pretend  to  believe,  that  it  is  impossible  to  educate  the  blind  and 
because  of  this  belief  (real  or  assumed)  refuse  to  defray  the  expenses 
necessary  to  transport  the  child,  or  provide  it  with  clothes  while  at 
school.  As  these  are  the  only  charges  required  of  the  parent  and  are 
but  little  more  in  amount  than  is  necessarily  expended  on  the  child  if  it 
is  maintained  in  ignorance  at  home,  no  worthy  parent  should  refuse  to 
provide  them. 

VI. 

The  new  school,  when  completed,  will  have  to  be  furnished  and 
should  be  provided  with  a  pipe  organ  The  furnishing  of  the  new 
.  building,  as  estimated,  will  cost  approximately  $12,000,  and  the  pipe 
organ  $3,000.  The  maintenance  of  the  new  building  will  probably  be 
somewhat  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  old  building  and 
some  additional  teachers  and  help  must  be  provided.  We  therefore  ask 
for  the  following  appropriations,  somewhat  increased  over  the  amounts 
heretofore  asked  and  appropriated  for  this  school.  In  this  connection, 
we  pledge  to  the  General  Assembly  the  use  of  the  same  economy  in  the 
future  that  has  governed  us  in  the  past,  and  we  point  to  the  never-failing 
record  of  the  management  of  this  institution  to  maintain  it  within  the 
amounts  appropriated  for  its  use  and  to  the  fact  that  there  has  invari- 
able reverted  to  the  State  treasury  a  considerable  sum  out  of  each  ap- 
propriation which  has  not  been  used  by  the  management. 

There  should  be  appropriated,  in  our  judgment,  the  following 
sums : 

For  refurnishing  new  building  $12,000 

For  support,  including  expenses  of  removal  from  old  to  new  site.  40,000 

Salaries   35,ooo 

Pipe  organ    3,000 


Total 


$90,000 
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We  invite  the  attention  of  your  Excellency  to  the  accompanying 
report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  school,  as  well  as  to  the  report  of 
the  commission  to  relocate  the  school. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  N.  HOLMES, 
President  Board  of  Managers. 


FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT 

TABLE  1. 
Appropriation  1903—1904. 

For  support  

For  pay-rolls  

Receipts  of  Treasurer  and  Superintendent  

Old  balance  used  ,  

EXPENDITURES. 

For  support  

For  pay-rolls    


$34,000  GO 
37,000  00 

$211  15 

5,682  23 


$34,868  59 
25.942  15 


TABLE  3. 
Monthly  expenses  1903-1904. 


1903. 

Pay-roll. 

Support. 

Total. 

$1,524  44 

$4,157  79 

$5,682  23 

1,145  66 

1,358  80 

2,504  46 

1,148  66 

1,119  97 

2,268  63 

April  

1,153  66 

1,105  01 

2,258  67 

1,163  66 

1.719  21 

2.882  87 

1,788  66 

1,329  64 

3,118  30 

July  

412  03 

1,009  79 

1.421  82 

409  65 

388  09 

797  74 

537  15 

1,102  08 

1,639  23 

1, 163  35 

1,696  53 

2.859  88 

1,241  72 

1,180  77 

2,422  49 

1,241  72 

1,284  50 

2,526  22 

$12,930  36 

$17,452  18 

$30,382  54 
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TABLE  NO  3-Oontinued. 


1904. 

Total 

$1,223  60 

$2,167  17 

$3,390  77 

1,329  70 

1,370  51 

2, 600  21 

1,234  39 

1.700  97 

2,935  36 

April  

1,242  93 

2.347  40 

3.490  33 

1,243  93 

1,554  87 

2.797  80 

1,874  39 

1,186  56 

3,060  95 

July  

433  34 

1.285  42 

1,718  76 

418  16 

996  41 

1,414  57 

403  16 

468  76 

870  9a 

1,142  53 

758  15 

1,900  68 

1,278  33 

1,757  48 

3,035  81 

1,289  33 

1,922  71 

3,212  04 

Total  

$13,011  79 

$17,416  41 

$30,438  20 

$25,942  15 

$34,868  59 

$60,810  74r 

TABLE  3. 
Oomparison  of  expenditures. 


Average 
for  22  years. 

1903. 

1904. 

$8,398 

69 

$9,877 

76 

$11,109  41 

2.141 

97 

1,313 

23 

850  53 

1.106 

69 

927 

33 

960  19^ 

Coal  

887 

35 

950 

17 

1,414  U 

364 

80 

700 

33 

731  91 

881 

05 

874 

64 

410  72 

409 

21 

1,216 

39 

128  47 

513 

07 

495 

23 

598  23- 

268 

38 

778 

87 

783  89 

553 

54 

401 

69 

66  72 

1,255 

07 

299 

33 

373  31 

11,067 

40 

12,547 

58 

13,011  79' 

$27,847  22 

$30,382  54 

$30,428  20 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  January  i,  1905. 
To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missouri  School  for  the 
Blind: 

Gentlemen — I  respectfully  present  the  following  report  of  the  school 
for  the  years  1903  and  1904: 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  two  years:  Girls,  68;  boys, 
82.   Total,  150. 

Graduates  in  1903 :  Elizabeth  Rodney,  Randolph  county ;  Homer 
Davenport,  Laclede  county;  Edward  Neill,  Polk  county;  Thomas  Dee, 
St.  Louis  city.    In  1904,  Ernest  Howell,  Lincoln  county. 

The  new  pupils  coming  in  are  taxing  our  capacity  to  the  utmost. 
The  primary  room  is  crowded,  and  all  the  places  in  the  dining  room 
are  filled. 

The  pupils  of  this  school  for  ten  weeks  were  a  part  of  the  Model 
School  for  the  Blind  at  the  World's  Fair  so  recently  held  in  this  city. 
This  iModel  School  was  considered  by  educators  to  be  one  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of  the  Exposition.  Demonstrations  of  the  method 
of  instruction  w^ere  made  daily  by  the  high  school  classes  in  literature 
and  algebra,  by  the  manual  training  classes  in  book  binding,  wood  sloyd 
and  broom  making,  hand  and  machine  sewing  and  basket  making,  while 
typewriting  on  the  Remington  and  the  use  of  the  Braille  writer  and  slate 
displayed  the  interchange  of  point  and  seeing  notation.  In  addition  to 
this,  musical  recitals  on  the  piano  were  given  twice  daily. 

Ten  weeks  of  this  work  could  not  fail  to  make  its  impress  upon  the 
throngs  who  passed  the  school  rooms ;  many  of  the  sightseers,  previously 
unaware  even  of  the  existence  of  the  various  schools  for  the  blind,  had 
their  ideas  of  the  capabilities  of  the  unsighted  radically  changed.  The 
smiles  and  looks  of  interest  on  the  faces  of  the  pupils,  the  deft  move- 
ments and  ready  response  to  the  suggestion  of  instru0tors,  made, 
although  removed  from  their  accustomed  environment,  a  pleasing  im- 
pression upon  the  discriminating  spectator,  who  went  away  convinced 
that  the  blind  child,  educated  and  trained,  is  not  the  unhappy,  pitiable 
incapable  he  is  often  considered. 

A  knowledge  of  the  school  was  thus  widely  spread  throughout  our 
city  and  State,  and  will  reach  the  parents  and  guardians  of  children  not 
yet  enjoying  its  advantages. 

The  work  of  preparation  for  the  exhibits  was  most  willingly  and 
cheerfully  performed  by  the  teachers  and  pupils  in  their  regular  class 
work. 


II 


At  the  close  of  the  Model  School  our  pupils  were  given  a  week  at 
the  fair,  free  admission  having  been  granted  to  the  school  by  President 
Francis.  Under  the  guidance  and  instruction  of  a  teacher,  the  exhibits 
were  explained  to  each  class.  The  foreign  buildings  were  visited,  the 
pictures  of  the  art  gallaries  described,  statues  were  handled  and  deli- 
cate wood  and  ivory  carvings  were  minutely  examined. 

The  mounted  specimens  of  animal  life  in  the  Government  building, 
the  equipment  of  the  battleship,  the  mechanism  of  the  guns  and  the  size 
of  projectiles,  the  varieties  of  vehicles  and  the  parts  of  an  automo- 
bile, the  plants  and  wares  of  foreign  countries  are  a  few  of  the  objects 
inspected. 

The  interest  and  pleasure  manifested  by  the  teachers  in  these  visits 
to  the  exposition  made  the  week  one  of  the  most  profitable  ever  passed 
by  the  school,  and  together  with  the  trips  out  of  class  hours  of  the 
Model  School,  enabled  the  pupils  to  accumulate  stores  of  information 
otherwise  unobtainalDle. 

Unusual  kindness  and  attention  were  everywhere  received  from 
persons  in  charge  of  exhibits,  who  unlocked  cases  and  extended  many 
privileges  not  offered  to  the  seeing  public. 

The  mental  stimulus  of  new  ideas  thus  received  by  the  pupils  has 
been  most  beneficial,  expanding  their  mental  horizons  and  correcting  in- 
accurate concepts,  while  the  unfailing  kindness,  met  at  every  turn, 
awakened  the  desire  to  reciprocate. 

The  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  received  the 
grand  prize  for  its  exhibit.  The  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  as  one 
of  the  participants  in  the  display,  received  a  copy  of  the  grand  prize, 
and  also  a  gold  medal  for  its  classes. 

In  the  perceptive  work  in  the  kindergarten  during  the  past  year, 
the  following  objects  have  been  examined:  Leaf  buds  and  leaves  of 
sycamore  and  sweet  gum;  pussy  willow,  crocus,  daisy,  golden  rod, 
chrysanthemum  and  aster;  seeds  of  wheat,  rye,  oats  and  barley,  pine 
cones ;  cotton  plant,  gourds ;  acorns,  walnuts,  hickory  nuts,  pecans,  chest- 
nuts, horse  chestnuts  and  hazel  nuts ;  nests  of  the  following  birds :  robin, 
oriole,  wren,  humming  bird,  pee-wee  and  chimney  swallow;  wasp  nests 
and  mud  wasp  nests ;  oysters,  mussel  and  snail  shells ;  star  fish,  sheep 
skin  and  wool. 

These,  with  explanatory  lessons,  have  aided  the  children  in  realizing 
the  outer  world. 

In  the  corps  of  teachers,  the  following  changes  have  occurred:  In 
the  girls'  sewing  department.  Miss  Gertrude  Rockwell,  resigned,  was 
succeeded  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Cory  of  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  who  re- 
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ceived  her  training  in  domestic  science  at  the  Agricultural  Department 
of  the  University  of  Minneapolis.  The  excellent  exhibit  of  the  girls^ 
worR  room  received  many  deserved  encomiums  at  the  fair. 

Miss  Ida  May  McGee,  a  graduate  of  Tirman  University,  S.  C,  suc- 
ceeded Miss  May  Clarke,  resigned,  as  teacher  of  the  intermediate  depart- 
ment. 

Miss  Geneva  Lemons,  a  primary  teacher  of  excellent  methods,  came 
to  us  from=  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  succeeding  in  the  first 
primary  room.  Miss  Ida  Glover,  resigned. 

Mr.  Theordore  Briell,  a  graduate  of  the  Manual  Training  School  of 
this  city,  resigned  from  the  charge  of  the  boys'  workshop  to  continue  his 
studies  at  Washington  University,  after  teaching  a  year  and  three 
months,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Ralph  Parker,  a  graduate  of  the 
same  school,  with  one  year's  experience  in  teaching  manual  training 
and  drawing  in  the  School  of  Mines  at  Rolla,  Mo. 

In  September,  1903,  Mr.  F.  C.  E.  Schneider  succeeded  Dr.  W.  A. 
Smith,  resigned,  as  teacher  of  the  gymnasium.  Mr.  Schneider  is  dis- 
trict physical  director  in  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis. 

In  January,  1902,  Mrs.  Jennie  Dunscombe  resigned  the  position  of 
matron  after  ten  years'  competent  and  careful  supervision  of  the  domes- 
tic department.  Her  calm  judgment  and  unfailing  kindness  made  her 
universally  beloved,  and  her  departure  was  regretted  by  the  entire  house- 
hold. 

Mrs.  Mildred  P.  Standish  succeeded  her,  and  has  made  untiring 
effort  to  render  the  household  as  comfortable  as  the  lack  of  modern 
conveniences  in  so  old  a  dwelling  permit. 

The  entire  household  is  eagerly  anticipating  the  removal  to  the 
new  building,  where  our  work  can  be  prosecuted  under  more  agreeable 
and  comfortable  conditions.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  note  the  care  that 
is  taken  by  the  pupils  of  the  furniture  and  walls  in  our  present  quarters, 
there  being  no  disposition  to  injure  or  deface  what  is  so  soon  to  be 
left  behind. 

Two  deaths  have  occurred  during  the  past  year,  the  first  to  occUr 
in  the  school  in  over  six  years,  both  being  sporadic  cases  of  spinal  men- 
ingitis of  less  than  thirty-six  hours  duration. 

Charles  Beale,  aged  15,  died  April  27;  Pauline  Rheinheimer,  aged 
20,  died  October  i,  1904.    Both  were  from  St.  Louis. 

Dr.  Simon  Pollak,  who  was  a  member  of  the  first  board  of  trus  - 
tees, died  October  31,  1903,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  a  strong  friend  of  the  school  at  all  periods  of  its  history. 
He  helped  personally  to  take  a  party  of  blind  children  to  the  Legislature 
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in  1854,  to  exhibit  their  accompHshments,  in  the  hope  of  securing  such 
State  aid  as  would  properly  equip  a  school  for  the  blind,  it  being  then 
a  private  charitable  institution. 

For  thirty-eight  years,  from  185 1,  to  1889,  he  was  physician  and 
oculist  to  the  school,  being  for  the  same  period  a  member  of  its  Board 
of  trustees.  In  i860,  after  a  visit  to  Paris,  he  introduced  the  Braille 
sysetm  of  printing  into  our  school,  which,  we  believe,  was  its  first  use  in 
this  country. 

His  unfailing  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  school  was  evinced  by 
his  frequent  visits  and  his  memory  will  be  revered  as  that  of  one  devoted 
to  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 

For  the  music  department,  two  practice  pianos  have  been  purchsaed' 
to  take  the  place  of  those  worn  out  by  constant  use.   We  need  more. 

The  Universal  Anthology  of  Literature  was  purchased  for  the 
library  and  a  new  stereotyper  for  the  press  room. 

The  school  had  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  July  19th  to  22nd.  The  attendance  was 
the  largest 'of  recent  years,  and  the  interesting  sessions,  held  in  the  Hall 
of  Congresses  at  the  World's  Fair  grounds,  were  faithfully  attended. 

The  improvement  of  the  school  has  been  made  possible  only  by  the 
coutinued  interest  of  the  Board  in  its  progress  and  their  generous  and 
provident  forethought,  while  the  sustained  and  conscientious  efforts  of 
the  able  corps  of  teachers  have  strongly  seconded  the  superintendent  in 
his  management. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  M.  GREEN, 

Superintendent. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

W^e  desire  to  return  our  thanks  for  many  courtesies  received  and 
kindnesses  shown  to  the  school.  We  are  indebted  to  the  following 
persons : 

Mrs.  Hinman  H.  Clark,  for  ticket  to  Thiband  recital. 

Mr.  William  Weil,  for  thirty  season  tickets  for  band  concerts. 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Marshall  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Carroll,  for  special  car  and 
tickets  to  Creatore  band  concert. 

Dean  Trelease,  of  Washington  University,  for  special  privileges  to 
pupils  at  Shaw's  Botanical  Gardens. 

The  French  Opera  Company,  for  twenty  season  tickets. 

Prof.  Charles  Wesley  Emerson,  for  permission  to  print  in  Braille 
'''The  Philosophy  of  Gesture"  and  "Physicial  Culture." 
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The  following  papers,  which  are  sent  gratuitously  to  the  school: 

The  Globe-Democrat  of  St.  Louis. 

The  Goodson  Gazette. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Leader. 

The  Utah  Eagle. 

The  Colorado  Index. 

The  Tablet. 

LIST  OF  PUPILS  DURING  BIENNIAL  PERIOD  OF  1903-1904. 

Girls    68 

Boys    82 

Total    150 


GIRLS. 


Name. 


County. 


Adzit,  Marie   

Altenbernd,  Edna  . 
Altheide,  Violet...., 

Avery,  Mamie   

Baker,  Fay   

Bettus,  Zenie   

Boll,  Emma  

Bray  Nellie   

Baldridge,  Minnie 

Brown,  Ollie  

Ball  Luna   

Brady,  Julia  

Conaty,  Lena  

Christiansen,  Ruth 

Curtis,  Lillian  

Crowley,  Annie  — 
Crandall,  Beulah  .. 

Dean,  Alice   

Elliot,  Nora   

Foute,  Nellie   

Fields,  Grace   

Fitzhugh,  Mary  ... 

.Gideon,  Maude   

Gwaltney,  Stella... 

Graves,  Emma   

Henson,  Emma   

miliary,  Ethel   

Hill,  Lena   

Hanlon,  Agnes  

Holt,  Julia  

Haines,  Ruth  , 

Haines,  Matilda  . . 

Harris,  Clara  

Haynes,  Margaret.. 

Jacobs,  Minnie   

Jackson,  Mabel  .... 

Jones,  Edith  

Kahn,  Irma  

Koennker,  Geneva . . 
Main,  Effie   


St.  Louis  City 
.St.  Louis  City 
.St.  Lauis  City 


.St.  Louis  City 

 Lafayette 

 Stoddard 

St.  Louis  City 
 Monroe 


St.  Louis  City 
,St.  Louis  City 
St.  Louis  City 


,  Lincoln 

St.  Louis  City 


 Barry 

 .Johnson 

 Jasper 

 Schuyler 

 Jackson 

 Butler 

 Stoddard 

,St.  Louis  City 

 Johnson 

St.  Louis  City 

 Saline 

 Cedar 

 Cass 

 Sullivan 


,St.  Louis  City 
.St.  Louis  City 
St.  Louis  City 


St.  Louis  City 
St.  Louis  City 
St.  Louis  City 


Golden  City 

 Ray 

 Putnam 


Stoddard 
...Gentry 
. . Jackson 


Barton 
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GIRLS— Oontined. 

Name.  County. 

Mockabee,  Annie  St.  Louis  City 

Mason,  Luella  St.  Louis  City 

Metts,  Ida   Pemiscot 

Neil,   Lillie  Polk 

Phillips,  Belle   Bocme 

Rhea,  Lena   St.  Louis  City 

Rheinheimer,  Pauline  St.  Louis  City 

Robb,  Ivy   St.  Louis  City 

Ralph,  Eva   Jackson 

Rodney,  Elizabeth   Randolph 

Roediger,  Maggie  St.  Louis  City 

Schoenemann,  Eleanor  St.  Louis  City 

Swanger,  Bessie  St.  Louis  City 

Tauter,  Bertha  St.  Louis  City 

Teague,  Nona   Lincoln 

Twehus,  Veronica   Maries 

Tuescher,  Elsa  St.  Louis  City 

Viers,  Minnie   Charlton 

Varley,  Maud  St.  Louis  City 

White,   Eliza   Howell 

Walker,  Lucile   Saline 

Walters,  Olive  St.  Louis  City 

Wright,  Viola   Schuyler 

Whitlock,  Minnie   Franklin 

Wynne,  Bertha  St.  Louis  City 

Wilson,  Mabel   Buchanan 

Wade,  Margaret  St.  Louis  City 

Walton,  Nellie   Cedar 

BOYS. 

Name.  County. 

Armstrong,  Rob't   Audrain 

Brown,  Ralph  St.  Louis  City 

Brown,  Calvin   Jasper 

Broadway,  Chester   St.  Louis  City 

Bums,  Arthur  St.  Louis  City 

Broughton,  Jacob   Barton 

Bondurant,  Hugh   Memphis 

Barr,  Loring  St.  Louis  City 

Beale,  Charlie  St.  Louis  City 

Blazer,  Harry   Greene 

Cherry,  James  St.  Louis  City 

Carlson,   Spurgeon   Buchanan 

Curl,  Charley   Jasper 

Craig,  Eugene   Macon 

Darnall,   Oscar   Douglas 

Douglas,  Arthur   Greene 

Dee,  Thomas  St.  Louis  City 

Davenport,  Homer   Laclede 

Dieter,  George   Buchanan 

Dyer,  Walter  St.  Clair 

Duncan,  Alexander   .Jackson 

Daniels,  Fred  St.  Louis  City 

Endicott,    Edward  Greene 

Ewing,  Guy  Cedar 

Forshee,  Ellis  Washington 

Friese,  Lewis  St.  Louis  City 
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BOYS-Continued. 

Name.  County. 

'Gardie,  Paul  St.  Louis  City 

<5uerard,  Alexander  St.  Louis  City 

Gunn,  Wei  ton  New  Madrid 

Goltermann,  Edward  St.  Louis  City 

Howell,  Ernest   Lincoln 

Hall,  Ossie   Greene 

Howell,  Benjamin  Lincoln 

Hughes,  Frank  Sullivan 

Harding,  Henry   St.  Louis  City 

Howard,  Harry   Macon 

Huber,  Joseph   St.  Louis  City 

Hill,  Leonidas   Sullivan 

Huff,  James   Daviess 

Heerwald,   Richard   Lafayette 

Johnson,  Harry  St.  Louis  City 

Jenkins,  Edgar   Buchanan 

Krumpleman,  Henry   St.  Louis  City 

Kinney,  James   Butler 

Keitel,  Waldemar  St.  Louis  City 

Lindner,  Irwin  Sit.  Louis  City 

Loomis,  Ernest  

Lones,  Samuel   Reynolds 

Lillie,  George   Jasper 

McQueen,  James  Jasper 

Miller,  Kellum  St.  Louis  City 

Monroe,  Benjamin   Marion 

Moberly,  Roland   Clinton 

Messick,  McCree  St.  Louis  City 

Morris,  Cyrus  St.  Louis  City 

Mahaney,  Eugene  St.  Louis  City 

Meyer,  Henry  St.  Louis  City 

Neil,  Edward   Polk 

O'Shea,  Frank  St.  Louis  City 

Papin,  Albert  St.  Louis  City 

Ryan,  Edward  St.  Louis  City 

Rickhoff,  Oliver  St.  Louis  City 

Russell,  Jesse   Barry 

Schindler,  Irwin  St.  Louis  City 

Swanger,  Ward  St.  Louis  City 

Simmons,  Percy  St.  Louis  City 

Schroeer,  Arthur  St.  Louis  City 

Stone,  Oliver  Vernon 

Still  well,  Harris   Ripley 

Schabery,  Rudolph  St.  Louis  City 

Solon,  Thomas   Gentry 

Suttington,   John  Johnson 

Tallmann,  Harley   Schuyler 

Tupper,  Joseph   Howell 

Tnrrell,  Henry   Randolph 

Thurman,  William  St.  Louis  City 

Tankersly,  William   Stoddard 

Walker,  Andrew   Livingston 

Walters,  William  St.  Louis  City 

White,  Horace  St.  Louis  City 

Voruhultz,  John  St.  Louis  City 

Zartt,  August  St.  Louis  City 
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AMERICAN  BRAILLE. 

To  write  on  a  Braille  tablet  begin  at  the  right ;  to  read,  reverse  the  sheet 
and  begin  at  the  left.  In  either  case  the  six  points  •  •  ^  which  the 
characters  are  formed,  are  numbered  from  the  top,  i,  2,  3,  for  the  first 
vertical  row",  and  4,  5,  6,  for  the  second. 


ALPHABET. 


j      k      1  m 


opqr  stuvwxy 


•  •     •  •     •  • 


To  capitalize  a  letter  prefix  to  it  points  3  and  6  ( ,  ,  ) 

MARKS  OF  PUNCTUATION. 

,;:.?!       -        (  ) 


•  •         •  • 


•  •  • 


The  apostrophe  is  point  4.  The  other  marks,  except  the  exclamation, 
are  formed  of  points  2,  3,  5  arid  6, 

When  two  or  more  initial  letters  requiring  the  capital  sign  occur 
together,  the  space  which  separates  words  may  be  omitted  ;  the  period 
which  follows  the  first  letter  then  becomes  also  the  prefix,  or  capital  sign, 
for  the  next ;  thus,  I  *         *  *         *  F.  R.  S. 

NUMERAI^S. 

When  alone  or  in  combination  the  following  letters,  if  prefixed  by 
the  numeral  sign^    •  ^,  become  numbers. 

1234567890 
•       •  ••      •         •  •  •  •  • 


•  •  •  •  • 
»  • 


I   .      46  .  .  .  235 


S  B-2 
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INITIAI,  I.ETTERS  USED  AS  WORD  SIGNS. 

but   could  down  from  great  have  just  know  like  my 

•  •  •        ••      •  • 

•  •      •  •  • 

•  •  •       •        •  • 

not   quite  right  should  the  under  very   will  you 
•••••       •        •       •        •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  d  e  « 

•  ••  •  •••• 

When  the  above  words  are  parts  of  other  ^vords  the  initial  letter  must 
not  be  used  as  a  representative  \  e.  g.  •  •  when  standing  alone  represents 
"know,"  but  "knowledge"  should  be  written 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

••••• 

•  •  •  •     •  • 

OTHER  CHARACTERS  USED  AS  WORD  AND  PART  WORD  SIGNS. 


an 

and 

ar 

ch 

ed 

en 

er 

for 

in 

ing 

•  • 
• 
• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 
• 

• 

• 

•  • 

•  • 
• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

is 

of 

on 

or 

ou 

ow 

St 

th  or 
that 

tion 

wh  or 
which 

• 

•  • 
• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

•  • 

•  • 
• 

• 

• 

•  • 
• 

•  • 
• 

• 

• 

• 
• 

• 

• 

•  • 
• 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

• 

The  following  characters,  with  one  exception,  are  formed  of  points 
2,  3,  5,  6.  When  separated  from  words  by  the  omission  of  a  cell,  they 
are  word  signs,  as  follows  : 

had   their     to    was    with  would 

••  •         •  • 

•  • 

The  letter  x  ^  •  •  ^  when  standing  alone  is  used  as  an  asterisk. 

The  letter  d  followed  by  a  period  ^  •  ^  is  used  as  the  dollar 
sign  and  should  be  immediately  followed  by  the  numeral  sign  ;  thus — 

*•  $23.75 

An  italicized  word  is  indicated  by  the  prefix  of  point  6 

Lines  of  poetry  are  separated  by  the  omission  of  three  cells. 

The  capital  sign  preceding  a  contraction  capitalizes  only  the  first 
letter  of  the  contraction. 

The  ordinary  rules  of  grammar  should  be  closely  followed ;  hence 
correct  syllabication  must  be  observed,  and  a  monosyllable  should  never 
be  divided. 

Strict  conformity  to  general  grammatical  laws  and  the  special  rules 
preceding,  are  essential  to  a  correct  use  of  the  American  Braille,  and  the 
use  of  signs  iu  any  other  way  than  that  hereby  authorized  is  as  inelegant 
and  incorrect  as  similar  changes  in  ordinary  writing. 


•  •     •  • 
•  •  •  •  •  • 
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BRAILLE  MUSIC  ALPHABET. 


Wholes  or  i6ths, 
Halves  oi  32ds, 
Quarters  or  64tlis, 
Eighths  or  I28ths, 


D 


E 


•  •        •  • 


Octave  signs, 
Fingering  signs, 


•  4 

o5 


•  1 

•  2 


•  4 

•  5 

•  6 


•  1 

•  2 

•  3 


•  4 

o6 


•  1 

•  3 


•  5 

•  6 


•  6 


Rests, 


Accidentals, 


Intervals, 


or  ^ 


2d 


^  or 


3d       4th       5th       6th       7th  8th 


slur 


in  accord 
with 


turn 


grace 
note 


trill 


repeat 


2» 
3» 


•  9 

Staccato  dot 


2* 

3*  •  6 


double  bar     double  bar  pause 
with  repeat 


double  dot 


right  hand 
m.  d. 


left  hand 
m.  g. 


•       •  •  • 


Expression  marks  are  represented  by  the  abbreviations  ordinarily  used 
in  music  for  the  seeing.  Characters  standing  for  letters  must  be  preceded 
by  the  word  sign  ^ 

Provision  is  made  in  Braille  for  the  special  signs  which  occur  in  music 
written  for  violin,  guitar,  organ,  voice,  etc.  For  further  information,  con- 
sult the  pamphlet  published  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association. 
33  Cambridge  Square,  Hyde  Park,  London. 
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•  0 


9  9 


9 

®e9 


9 


9  9 
999 


• 


m 


"fm 


9  9 
9 


99 

999 


9  9 


O 

•  9 

•  9 
9 

9 

999 

9 

9 

9  9 

9 

9 

99 


99 
99 


99 
99 


99 


TP 


m 


m 


V 


fm^     rm^  It® 


9  9 


99 


99 
9 


99 
9 


99 

9 


9 

99 


9 

99 


99 

9 


•  •• 


99 


999 
999 


99% 


999 

999 


9  9 


99® 


PC 


ID 


99 


99 

99 


99 

999 


9 

999 


99 

999 


99 


999 
9  9 


99 
99 


99 


9 
9  9 
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2.2. 


INFORMATION  FOR  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

This  institution  is  purely  a  school,  not  in  any  way  an  ' 'asylum"  or 
"home.'* 

School  opens  second  Tuesday  in  September  and  closes  second 
Thursday  in  June. 

Pupils  of  good  mental  and  physical  capacitty,  between  the  ages  of 
nine  and  twenty-five  years  are  admitted  to  the  school.  Board,  lodging 
and  tuition  are  free.  Parents  must  pay  for  traveling  expenses  and  buy 
necessary  clothing.  If  unable  to  do  this,  money  will  be  furnished  on 
application  of  the  parent  or  guardian  to  the  County  Court. 
Pupils  are  required  to  be  vaccinated  before  being  admitted. 

All  class  work  must  be  promptly  performed,  unless  pupil  is  regularly 
excused  therefrom. 

Improper  language  or  conduct,  the  use.  of  tobacco  or  liquor  are  for- 
bidden. 

Pupils  persistently  disobeying  rules  and  whose  moral  influence  is 
harmful  will  not  be  retained  in  the  school. 

Rehned  speech  and  po'^^e  conduct  are  expected  from  alL 
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PRESIDENT'S  REPORT 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  January  i,  1907. 
To  the  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Folk,  Governor: 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missouri  School  for  Bhnd, 
in  compHance  with  the  law,  presents  its  twenty-fifth  biennial 
report  to  you  and  the  General  Assembly  for  consideration. 

The  removal  of  the  school  to  its  new  site  was  accomplished 
in  September,  1906.  This  salutary  change  has  resulted  in 
greatly  improved  physical  and  moral  surroundings,  and  will 
place  the  school  upon  a  truer  footing  than  at  any  previous  time 
in  its  history,  and  its  work  as  an  educational  factor  and  in 
converting  a  disabled  class  to  self-supporting  citizens  seems 
nearer  ultimate  accomplishment.  Beautifully  situated  in  a 
large  city,  where  the  best  skill  in  eye  surgery  and  medicine,  as 
well  as  the  best  instruction  in  the  literary  branches,  music  and 
handicraft  are  provided,  the  school  should  be  the  Mecca  of 
every  sightless  child  in  the  State. 

The  removal  of  the  school  to  the  new  building  and  its 
improved  facilities  was  made  the  subject  of  general  news- 
paper comment  throughout  the  State,  in  the  hope,  on  the  part 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  not  only  to  bring  the  school  to  the 
notice  of  the  public,  but  to  secure  the  attention  and  final  attend- 
ance of  the  blind  children  of  the  State.  The  unwise  prejudice 
of  the  parent  who  shrinks  from  letting  his  child  leave  home,  is 
the  most  powerful  factor  in  keeping  pupils  from  school.  The 
same  parent  who,  having  once  consented  to  place  the  blind 
child  in  school,  has  observed  the  radical  improvement  due  to 
the  change  from  pampered  associations  of  home  life  to  the 
wholesome  training  of  the  school  life,  is  thereafter  the  school's 
warm  champion,  and  no  small  part  of  the  work  of  the  manage- 
ment is  its  persistent  effort  to  overcome  this  prejudice. 

We  reiterate  our  requests  to  the  General  Assembly : 

First,  to  remove  this  school  from  classification  with  eleemosy- 
nary institutions,  such  as  the  insane  and  feeble-minded,  and 
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place  it  among  the  educational  institutions.  Second,  to  pass 
a  compulsory  attendance  law  requiring  parents  or  guardians 
of  blind  children  of  school  age  to  place  them  in  the  school. 
Third,  to  change  the  age  limit  from  nine  and  twenty-five  to  six 
and  twenty,  so  we  may  begin  our  work  with  the  child  before 
his  habits  are  formed,  and  end  it  before  maturity,  when  the 
benefits  offered  by  the  School  produce  the  least  results.  Fourth, 
to  increase  the  time  of  attendance  from  eight  to  twelve  years, 
so  as  to  allow  sufficient  time  to  complete  the  work  of  the  differ- 
ent departments  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

The  Commissioners  appointed  to  build  the  new  school  have 
completed  the  buildings  contracted  for,  having  contracted  for 
only  such  buildings  as  the  money  appropriated  by  the  Legisla- 
ture would  pay  for.  Two  wings  to  the  north  of  the  main  build- 
ing, which  were  contemplated  by  the  original  plans,  were  not 
erected  by  the  Commission  for  lack  of  funds.  The  buildings 
which  were  not  erected  provide  space  for  piano  practice  rooms, 
tuning  rooms,  class  rooms,  toilet  rooms,  dormitories,  shower 
bath  and  gymnasium  locker  rooms,  linen  closets  and  storage 
rooms. 

These  rooms  are  absolutely  and  imperatively  necessary  to 
the  work  of  the  school.  The  music  department  is  one  of  the 
most  efficient  and  important  departments  in  the  school.  At 
present  the  school  has  no  practice  rooms,  and  the  pupils  are 
compelled  to  use  the  school  rooms,  library,  dining-room  and 
basement  for  piano  practice.  Music  holds  out  greater  induce- 
ment to  the  talented  blind  than  any  other  branch  taught,  and  to 
omit  these  rooms  would  most  seriously  impair  the  efficiency  of 
the  school  in  its  efforts  to  send  forth  competent,  self-sustain- 
ing blind  people.  The  additional  bath  and  toilet  rooms  are  a 
sanitary  necessity.  The  amount  requested  for  the  completion 
of  the  wings  is  $65,000. 

An  excellent  feature  of  the  new  building  is  the  cloister  walk 
in  the  open  air  for  exercise  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  The  blind, 
often  of  enfeebled  physique  and  of  hot-house  delicacy,  are  nat- 
urally inclined  to  remain  indoors  at  all  times  and  indulge  in 
self-nursing.  This  cloister  walk,  with  enforced  regulation  of 
daily  exercise,  does  much  to  harden  and  invigorate  them  phys- 
ically. 
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Our  indoor  plan  places  separate  groups  of  pupils  in  one 
unit  under  care  of  individual  house-mothers.  With  our  limited 
appropriation  for  support  and  maintenance,  we  have  been  able 
to  employ  but  two  house-mothers.    We  should  have  ten. 

The  school  requires  another  boiler  to  heat  the  building  in 
severe  weather.  One  boiler  is  insufficient  unless  crowded  to 
its  utmost  capacity.  At  present  we  have  an  insufficient  number 
of  firemen,  and  additional  help  of  this  character  must  be  pro- 
vided. 

The  steam  pipes  in  the  basement  should  be  covered  with 
asbestos  to  prevent  loss  of  heat.  The  amount  of  coal  thus 
saved  will  soon  pay  for  the  cost  of  covering.  The  last  General 
Assembly  was  requested  to  appropriate  $12,000  for  refurnish- 
ing, but  appropriated  only  half  that  sum.  The  school  abso- 
lutely needs,  and  we  request,  the  remainder  of  $6,000,  which 
will  be  necessary  to  complete  the  refurnishing. 

The  school  needs  a  detached  hospital  with  isolated  ward 
for  contagious  diseases.  In  the  new  building,  as  in  the  old,  we 
have  no  facilities  for  separating  contagious  diseases  from  the 
household. 

For  want  of  funds  an  air  washing  device  (a  part  of  the 
heating  plant)  was  omitted  by  the  Commissioners  for  rebuild- 
ing the  school.  As  a  matter  of  hygiene  this  should  be  pro- 
vided. 

The  school  needs  a  new  organ.  The  present  one  is  twenty- 
seven  years  old,  and  in  very  imperfect  condition.  It  likewise 
needs  additional  pianos.  Funds  should  be  provided  also  for 
a  cold  storage  room  and  a  baker's  oven. 

We  recommend  the  purchase  of  the  ground  (about  two 
acres)  lying  directly  west  of  the  new  building,  to  give  us 
space  for  the  hospital  and  adequate  recreation  grounds,  as  well 
as  to  prevent  the  crowding  of  the  school  by  too  close  proximity 
to  small  dwellings.  When  the  new  site  was  purchased  the 
Commission  obtained  an  option  on  this  adjoining  property  for 
a  gross  price  of  $15,000,  but  the  option  has  long  since  ex- 
pired. The  Commission  has  a  verbal  agreement  with  the  own- 
ers by  which  this  property  can  be  obtained  at  the  original 
option  price  plus  five  per  cent  per  annum,  and  the  taxes  paid 
since  the  date  of  the  option.  This  will  make  the  property  cost 
the  State  a  gross  price  at  this  date  of  about  $20,000,  as  since 
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the  date  of  the  options  special  tax  bills  against  the  property  for 
sewers  aggregating  about  $2,500,  have  been  paid  by  the 
owners. 

For  many  years  the  school  has  received  small  appropria- 
tions, and  has  been  thereby  much  hindered  in  its  progress.  We 
now  ask  a  larger  appropriation  that  will  permit  it  to  attain  to  a 
much  greater  usefulness  than  in  the  past. 

One  feature  of  the  work  of  the  school,  not  directly  con- 
nected with  it,  but  an  outgrowth  of  it,  is  the  problem  of  the 
self-support  of  the  adult  blind.  For  many  of  our  pupils,  the 
provisions  made  for  their  care  while  attending  school  ceases 
with  the  expiration  of  their  school  life,  and  they  go  forth  to 
meet  the  fierce  competition  of  a  seeing  world,  they  themselves 
without  means  of  starting  in  business  and  without  friends  to 
aid  them,  or  resources  of  any  kind.  To  our  own  graduates 
may  be  added  the  number  of  those  who  lose  sight  by  accident 
or  otherwise,  after  passing  the  limit  of  school  age.  According 
to  the  last  U.  S.  Census  report,  almost  65  per  cent  of  the  entire 
number  of  blind  become  so  after  twenty  years  of  age.  In  the 
variety  of  trades  which  we  are  able  to  teach  the  penniless  blind 
person,  he  is  able  to  support  himself  if  given  a  place  in  which 
to  work,  and  a  competent  person  to  oversee  his  work  and  sell 
the  products  of  his  labor,  but  left  to  himself,  pursuing  the 
lines  of  least  resistance,  he  too  often  degenerates  into  the  me'""- 
dicant,  when,  with  proper  supervision,  he  could  become  self 
supporting.  The  Board  of  Managers  have  under  consideration 
plans  for  the  establishment  of  workshops  for  the  blind,  where 
regular  wages,  based  upon  their  own  industry,  shall  be  paid. 
Such  shops  have  been  established  under  State  supervision  in 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Indi- 
ana, Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  with  most  beneficial  results,  and 
we  trust  that  eventually  Missouri  will  furnish  facilities  for  the 
employment  of  her  unsighted  citizens. 

The  amount  appropriated  by  the  last  Legislature  for  grad- 
ing was  wholly  insufficient.  Additional  funds  for  this  purpose 
are  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  grading  and  beautifying  the 
ground  on  which  the  school  is  located. 

A  retaining  wall  should  be  built  along  Spring  Avenue  at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  school  lot^  and  the  entire  lot  should  be 
suitably  fenced. 


The  General  Assembly  is  asked  to  appropriate  the  money 
for  the  following  urgent  needs  of  this  institution  : 


For  support  $  45,000  00 

For  salary   45,000  00 

For  new  buildings   65,000  00 

For  retaining  wall  and  fence   6,000  00 

For  additional  ground   20,000  00 

For  detached  hospital   15,000  00 

For  grading  and  decoration  of  grounds   4,000  00 

For  refurnishing   6,000  00 

For  new  boiler   2,000  00 

For  air-washer   2,000  00 

For  pipe  organ   3,000  00 

For  new  pianos   2,000  00 

For  cold  storage  room   300  00 

For  bakers'  oven   400  00 


Total  for  biennial  maintenance  and  needed  additional 

improvements   $210,700  00 


We  call  your  attention  to  the  accompanying  report  of  the 
Superintendent. 

Respectfully  submitted,  ' 


JAMES  C.  JONES, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 


TABLE  1. 


Appropriation. 

1905-1906. 

For  support  

$  36,000  00 

30,000  00 

For  refurnishing  

8,000  00 

$  72,000  00 

Receipts  of  Treasurer  and  Superintendent  . . . 

$      739  54 

Old  balance  used   

3,541  65 

$   4,281  19 

$  76,281  19 

EXPENDITURES. 

$  35,350  87 

27,402  07 

For  refurnishing-  

5.996  93 

$  68,749  87 

$   7,531  32 

s 


TABLE  2. 


Monthly  Expenses  1905-1906. 


1905. 

Refurnishing. 

Pay  Roll. 

Support. 

Total. 

$  1,301  34 
1,297  99 
1,268  03 
1,290  66 
1,288  66 
1,954  66 
487  29 
380  96 
414  83 
1,208  72 
1,315  46 
1,457  81 

$  2,240  31 
1,497  02 
1,150  72 
2,073  07 
1,325  71 
1,124  92 
1,755  87 
360  42 
347  63 
1,905  00 
1,256  52 
1,691  26 

$  3,541  65 
2,795  01 
2,418  75 
3,363  73 
2,614  37 
3,079  58 
2,243  16 
741  38 
762  46 
3,113  72 
2,571  98 
3,149  07 

Total  

ifilS  666  41 

SRI  6  798 

1906. 

$  1,373  91 
1,375  64 
1,365  66 
1,365  66 
1,374  66 
2,063  41 
530  96 
403  66 
402  41 
489  04 
1,448  99 
1,541  66 

$  2,014  11 
2,680  60 
1,246  42 
2,002  03 
1,227  87 
1,933  26 
745  43 
285  46 
524  20 
1,314  75 
2,274  05 
2,374  24 

$  3,388  02 
4,056  24 
2,612  08 
3,367  69 
2,602  53 
3,996  67 
1,276  39 
689  12 
2,927  36 
3,309  97 
5,231  04 
4,897  90 

February  

March   

April  

September  

November  

December  

$  2,000  75 
1,506  18 
1,508  00 
982  00 

Total  

$  5,996  93 

$13,735  66 

$18,622  42 

$38,355  01 

Total  for  1905-1906. ...  $  5,996  93 

127,402  07 

$35,350  87 

$68,749  87 
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TABLE  3. 


1905. 


1906. 


$11,331  00 

$13,226  64 

729  34 

239  52 

607  41 

794  22 

645  57 

1,121  06 

765  91 

917  27 

252  36 

205  97 

184  97 

127  52 

617  16 

507  59 

1,005  89 

794  06 

360  08 

363  93 

228  76 

324  04 

13,666  41 

13,735  66 

5,996  93 

$30,394  86 

$38,355  01 

Supplies,  etc.   

Repairs  

Returnishing   

Coal  

Illuminating  

Dry  goods  

Music  

Work  

Drugs  and  medical  services 

Stationery  

Cash  expenditures  

Pay  roll  

Special  refurnishing  
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT 


St.  Louis,  January  i,  1907. 

To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missouri  School 
for  the  Blind: 

Removal. — No  more  important  event  in  the  history  of  the 
school  since  its  founding,  has  occurred  than  its  removal  to  the 
new  site  in  September,  1906.  The  change  from  the  smoky, 
noisy  factory  district  with  its  vitiated  air,  to  the  quietness  and 
pure  air  of  the  residence  section,  has  been  reflected  throughout 
the  entire  school.  The  fact  that  Tower  Grove  Park,  the  sec- 
ond largest  park  in  the  city,  lies  across  the  street  from  us,  and 
afifords  exercise  and  recreation  grounds,  adds  greatly  to  our 
pleasure  and  well-being.  The  walks  in  the  park  before  break- 
fast, taken  every  morning  by  some  of  our  enthusiastic  teachers 
and  pupils,  while  the  weather  did  not  prohibit  their  leaving  the 
house,  show  how  much  the  park  is  enjoyed.  Every  day,  in 
good  weather,  parties  under  care  of  teachers  or  house-mothers, 
sally  forth  for  the  delights  of  a  park  walk,  and  every  day  we 
who  lived  at  the  old  site  have  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves 
on  our  proximity  to  the  park.  While  we  are  but  one  block 
from  the  street  cars,  the  quiet  and  seclusion  are  that  of  the 
country,  and  the  relief  from  the  din  and  clangor  of  the  con- 
gested city,  with  its  continual,  insidious,  and  often  unrealized 
lowering  of  nerve  strength,  has  shown  its  efifect  in  the 
increased  endurance  of  pupils  and  teachers.  Tasks  once  a  great 
drain  upon  the  strength  are  performed  with  ease. 

In  rainy  weather  our  pupils  have  the  great  advantage  of  the 
cloister  walk,  which  is  built  on  one  side  of  the  court.  This 
gives  them  the  inestimable  benefit  of  fresh  air  in  all  kinds  of 
weather,  and  will  add  greatly  in  increasing  their  physical  vigor 
and  stamina. 

Delayed  Opening. — Though  the  opening  of  school  was 
delayed  to  the  second  of  October,  very  little  time  was  lost  in 
becoming"  adjusted  to  the  new  order  of  things,  and  in  two  days 
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lessons  were  assigned  as  usual,  and  piano  practice  begun  for 
the  regular  year's  work. 

The  school  furniture  was  delayed  in  its  arrival,  the  pianos 
for  practice  had  to  be  placed  in  the  class  rooms,  dining-room 
and  basement,  as  all  of  the  practice  rooms  are  in  the  yet  un- 
erected  wings,  but  all  the  inconveniences  and  discomforts  aris- 
ing from  adjustment  in  a  new  building  were  cheerfully  over- 
come, and  difficulties  made  light  of  by  all.  It  was  most  grati- 
ifying  to  me  that  the  spirit  of  instruction  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  rose  above  the  lack  of  schoolroom  accessories  and 
conveniences,  and  the  ready  response  of  pupils  under  trying 
conditions  was  so  quickly  given.  All  were  so  rejoiced  to  be  in 
the  new  building,  for  which  we  had  hoped  so  long,  that  all  our 
trials  became  of  minor  importance.  We  had  anticipated  having 
new  furnishings  for  the  new  building,  but  were  disappointed 
in  receiving  only  half  of  the  amount  asked  for,  so  we  brought 
eighty  loads  of  household  and  school  stuffs  from  the  old  build- 
ing, and  were  not  through  moving  until  the  22d  of  September, 
though  we  began  the  27th  of  August.  All  of  the  old  furniture 
was  utiHzed  as  far  as  possible,  but  there  are  still  a  number  of 
rooms  bare,  and  many  only  partly  furnished. 

House-mothers. — In  our  new  building  each  group  of 
pupils  has  a  sitting  room,  dormitory,  with  accompanying  house- 
mother's room,  and  bath.  The  house-mother's  duties  consist 
in  giving  the  pupils  such  care  as  a  mother  gives  her  children, 
being  with  them  at  such  times  they  are  not  in  class,  training 
them  in  manners  and  neatness  of  person,  and  giving  them  the 
detailed  attention  that  children  in  a  large  institution  usually 
fail  to  receive.  This  plan  is  valuable,  not  only  for  the  sighted 
supervision  it  affords,  but  also  for  the  segregation  of  pupils  of 
different  ages  and  habits,  thereby  preventing  any  harmful 
influence  of  one  group  by  another. 

Trained  Nurse. — The  addition  of  Miss  Catherine  Smith, 
a  graduate  of  the  St.  Louis  Training  School  for  Nurses,  has 
proved  very  valuable  to  our  household.  Her  presence  has  saved 
much  suffering  from  minor  ills,  and  lessened  our  doctor's  bill, 
as  he  finds  it  unnecessary  to  call  so  frequently  when  she  has  a 
case  in  charge. 

Hospital. — We  are  able  to  care  for  cases  of  minor  illness, 
but  if  an  epidemic  of  contagious  nature  were  to  break  out,  the 
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results  would  be  appalling,  as  we  have  no  way  of  separating 
such  cases  from  the  rest  of  the  household.  We  should  have  a 
separate  hospital  building  with  isolated  ward  for  serious  emer- 
gency. 

Piano  Tuning. — Irwin  Lindner,  who  graduated  from  the 
literary  department  last  June,  and  also  received  the  tuning  cer- 
tificate, obtained  a  position  three  weeks  after  school  closed  as 
piano  tuner  with  a  local  firm,  and  has  remained  with  them 
ever  since.  He  obtained  the  place  solely  on  his  merits  as  a 
tuner,  being  previously  unacquainted  with  any  member  of  the 
firm.  Others  who  have  completed  the  course  in  tuning  here 
are  Frank  Perrigo,.who  is  now  a  teacher  of  tuning  and  handi- 
craft at  the  Industrial  Shop  for  the  Blind  in  Saginaw,  Michi- 
gan ;  William  Leek,  of  Warrenton,  a  successful  tuner  and 
piano  salesman,  being  frequently  sent  for  by  persons  living  in 
St.  Louis  to  come  to  tune  their  pianos  ;  Fillmore  Dutro,  of  Cof- 
feesburg,  who  is  making  a  good  living  tuning  pianos  and  teach- 
ing music.  Fred  Daniels,  who  went  back  to  his  native  State  of 
Tennessee  after  learning  tuning  in  our  school,  is  another  suc- 
cessful tuner. 

Piano  tuning  is  one  of  the  occupations  which  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  blind  without  any  help  from  sighted  persons,  and 
to  the  well-equipped,  energetic  blind  man,  offers  a  lucrative 
livelihood.  We  hope  to  establish  a  bureau  to  furnish  compe- 
tent tuners  on  demand. 

Unusual  Occupation. — Edward  Goltermann,  who  also 
graduated  last  June,  since  leaving  school  and  during  previous 
vacations  has  loaded  and  unloaded  produce  from  the  freight 
cars  to  the  delivery  wagons.  He  hitches  and  unhitches  the 
team,  feeds  and  grooms  the  horses,  and  does  all  the  work  but 
the  driving.  By  his  own  industry  he  is  half-owner  of  the 
wagon  and  team,  with  a  snug  sum  in  the  bank. 

Law  Student. — Homer  Davenport,  a  graduate  of  the 
school,  is  taking  the  full  law  course  at  Washington  University. 
By  his  perseverance  and  continued  excellent  class  work,  he 
has  made  a  very  creditable  record  for  himself,  though  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  course  have  not  been  lightened  in  any  way,  and 
he  will  graduate  next  spring  with  very  good  standing. 

Miss  Harriet  Rees,  the  principal  of  the  literary  department, 
has  voluntarily  done  the  reading  during  the  four  years  that 
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enabled  Mr.  Davenport  to  take  the  course,  giving  abundantly, 
not  only  her  spare  time  out  of  school  hours,  but  furnishing 
many  books  as  well.  Since  the  end  of  the  first  year  she  has 
taken  the  course  with  him. 

Printing. — Miss  Edith  Cook,  a  graduate  of  our  school,  has 
been  our  printer  for  the  past  six  years.  Miss  Cook  has  per- 
formed the  difficult  task  of  carrying  on  the  printing  of  liter- 
ature, with  and  without  signs,  and  also  music,  changing  from 
one  to  the  other  as  required  without  loss  of  accuracy,  and  has 
done  each  well.  So  much  time  has  been  occupied  with  printing 
music  that  we  have  printed  but  few  books  for  the  literary 
department,  and  have  had  very  little  for  our  bookbinders  to 
do.  We  have  bound  all  the  Braille  books  that  we  have  printed 
for  the  last  three  years,  and  believe  that  the  printing  and  bind- 
ing of  Braille  books  would  form  a  profitable  addition  to  the 
occupations  in  an  industrial  shop  for  the  blind.  We  are  now 
engaged  in  making  new  plates  for  Montgomery's  English 
History  to  replace  the  inaccurate^  worn-out  ones  made  fourteen 
years  ago,  when  the  school  first  began  to  print  Braille  books. 
Last  year  we  began  to  print  the  Bible,  beginning  with  the  New 
Testament,  and  have  printed  through  Acts,  proof-reading  each 
page  twice. 

Change  in  Corps. — The  only  change  occurring  in  our 
corps  of  instructors  the  past  term  was  the  resignation  of  Miss 
Ida  May  McGee,  teacher  of  the  intermediate  grade,  who  went 
abroad  for  a  year's  "study  and  travel.  To  a  refined  personality, 
Miss  McGee  united  a  thoroughness  of  scholarship  that  made 
her  work  most  effective.  Miss  Harriet  Bowen  succeeded  her, 
and  is  ably  discharging  the  duties  of  her  position. 

Allegro  Club. — The  Allegro  Club,  composed  of  the 
younger  girls,  has  met  twice  a  month  with  their  teacher,  Mrs. 
Jennie  Davis,  since  its  organization,  two  years  ago,  and  has 
studied  the  lives  of  the  great  composers,  and  interpreted  their 
works  with  great  interest  and  satisfaction.  The  work  of  the 
club  has  done  much  to  quicken  interest  and  develop  a  taste  for 
the  best  music.  The  club  has  given  a  Haydn-Schuman-Grieg- 
Jensen  recital,  and  a  Spring  Flower  recital  that  were  occasions 
of  great  pleasure  to  the  entire  school. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  accompanying  reports  from 
the  oculist  and  from  the  physician  of  the  school. 
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special  praise  is  due  to  the  teachers  of  the  school  for  the 
zeal  and  energy  they  have  shown  in  giving  their  pupils  the  best 
instruction  possible.  The  painstaking,  thorough  instruction 
given  daily  is  making  its  impress  on  the  school. 

Our  report  would  not  be  complete  without  grateful  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  arduous  labors  of  Mr.  Small,  our  engineer,  and 
our  other  employes,  on  the  trying  occasion  of  our  moving  from, 
the  old  building. 

,^espectfully  submitted, 

S.  M.  Green,  Superintendent. 
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PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  5,  1906. 

Board  of  Managers,  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri: 

Gextlemex. — When  the  poor  physical  condition  of  the 
average  blind  person  is  taken  into  consideration,  together  with 
their  lessened  resistance  to  disease^  we  must  regard  the  general 
health  of  the  school  for  the  past  two  years  as  having  been  sur- 
prisingly good.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  cases  of  pneumo- 
nia and  one  of  scarlet  fever,  no  serious  cases  of  illness  have 
occurred.  During  the  period  covered  by  this  report  there  have 
been  no  deaths  among  the  pupils.  The  above  condition  has 
been  due  more  to  good  fortune  than  to  any  other  cause,  and  it 
cannot  be  expected  to  continue  indefinitely.  An  epidemic  of 
any  kind,  involving  a  number  of  cases  at  the  same  time,  would 
find  the  present  school  seriously  handicapped  in  caring  for 
them  with  the  existing  facilities. 

At  the  old  building,  on  Eighteenth  and  ^lorgan  streets,  the 
accommodations  were  poor,  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  but 
at  the  same  time  there  was  sufficient  room  to  care  for  all  ordi- 
nary cases  of  illness,  and  even  during  extraordinary  conditions 
the  sick  could  be  provided  for  without  seriously  interfering 
with  the  school  work.  This  fact  was  demonstrated  some  years 
ago.  An  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  developed  in  the  school, 
placing  at  one  time  some  twenty-four  cases  on  the  sick  list. 
This  was  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  run  of  cases.  The  quarters 
for  the  sick  consisted  of  two  rooms  on  the  main  floor.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  rooms,  two  others  on  the  same  floor  were  used  for 
the  sick,  one  a  reception  room  and  the  other  the  kindergarten 
room.  With  the  exception  of  the  kindergarten  department  the 
work  of  the  school  was  not  interrupted  during  the  entire  period 
of  the  epidemic. 

A  like  condition  of  af¥airs  in  the  present  building  would 
necessarily  result  in  closing  the  school,  for  the  reason  that  no 
extra  accommodation  exists  where  the  sick  could  be  tempor- 
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arily  cared  for  without  taking  quarters  now  used  for  school 
purposes. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  a  full  realization  of  the  vital  import- 
ance of  the  subject  that  I  permit  myself  to  urge  upon  the 
Board  of  Managers  the  necessity  of  providing  adequate  quar- 
ters for  hospital  purposes.  This  can  best  be  done  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  separate  building  to  be  devoted  to  hospital  purposes 
only.  In  such  a  building,  besides  the  general  wards  provided 
with  all  modern  conveniences,  there  should  be  at  least  two 
wards  for  the  exclusive  use  of  contagious  diseases. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  take  advantage  of  the  present 
opportunity  to  mention  the  very  valuable  services  rendered  to 
the  school  by  Miss  Smith,  the  trained  nurse  employed  by  the 
Board  some  time  ago.  Miss  Smith  is  kind,  conscientious,  dili- 
gent and  most  capable.  Always  considerate  and  ready  to  do 
her  duty,  day  or  night ;  she  is  of  inestimable  value  to  an  insti- 
tution of  this  kind.  All  minor  cases  she  is  capable  of  attend- 
ing to  herself,  not  sending  for  the  physician  except  in  those 
cases  that  she  looks  upon  as  serious,  thus  saving  the  school  an 
amount  that  probably  goes  far  towards  paying  her  salary. 

Very  truly, 

Jules  F.  Valle, 
Physician  in  Charge. 
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OCULIST'S  REPORT 


To  the  Board  of  Managers: 

The  care  of  the  eyes,  or  remains  of  eyes,  of  the  pupils  con- 
nected with  the  BHnd  School,  is  on  a  satisfactory  basis,  though 
the  State  makes  no  provision  for  this  purpose.  Each  candidate 
for  admission  is  carefully  examined,  and  his  eligibility  passed 
upon  (and  in  this  connection  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
institution  is  a  school,  and  not  a  hospital).  His  condition  is 
noted  in  detail  and  recorded  in  the  clinic  register. 

Xow  and  then  a  pupil  is  admitted  for  whom  much  can  be 
done,  either  in  amelioration  of  distressing  symptoms  or  in 
improvement  of  vision.  In  such  cases  every  possible  effort  is 
made.  If  operation  is  advisable,  parents  or  guardian  are  con- 
sulted, and  every  precaution  taken  for  the  best  obtainable 
result.  Through  private  benevolence  hospital  accommodations 
were  secured,  and  six  major  operations,  under  ether,  per- 
formed last  year.  The  result  in  each  case  has  been  a  source 
of  considerable  gratification.  If  long  continued,  careful, 
patient  treatment  promises  anything,  it  is  at  once  instituted, 
and  faithfully  pursued  to  the  best  possible  termination  in  each 
case.  One  such  pupil  was  discharged  last  year,  after  nearly  a 
year  of  unremitting  care,  with  practically  perfect  vision.  A 
number  of  others  required  and  received  treatments  from  one 
to  three  times  a  day  for  the  relief  of  distressing  symptoms. 

The  pupils  are  continually  under  the  supervision  of  a 
trained  nurse,  who  receives  written  instructions  from  the  phy- 
sician for  the  treatment  of  each  individual  eye  in  the  interim 
between  his  clinic  hours. 

There  are  at  present  in  the  school  forty-three  boys  and 
forty-nine  girls  (one  additional  girl  absent  in  hospital),  who 
are  there  from  the  following  causes : 
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Boys. 


Girls.  Total. 


Ophthalmia  Neonatorum  

Corneal  Ulceration  

Optic  Nerve  Atrophy  , 

Trachoma  

Choroiditis  

Simple  Traumatism  

Traumatism  followed  by  Sympathetic  Ophthalmia 

Buphthalmos  

Congenital  Amblyopia  (with  nystagmus)  

Congenital  Cataract  

Cataract  

Congenital  Ectropion  

Congenital  Anophthalmos  

Retinal  Separation  


7 

18 

25 

D 

9 

15 

5 

7 

1 

5 

6 

4 

4 

8 

7 

0 

7 

3 

3 

6 

n 
0 

6 

9 

0 

1 

3 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

43 


49 


92 


Respectfully  submitted, 

M.  H.  POST,  M.  D. 
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GRADUATES 


1  9  O  5 

Diploma  In  Xiterar^  anD  ManOicraft  2)epartment6. 

Name.  Title  of  Graduating  Essay. 
Lilly  Neil  Ellen  Douglas 


1  9  O  6 

H)iploma  in  /llbueic,  Xlterar^  anD  IbanDicraft  H)epartmcnt6. 

Matilda  Haines,  Valedictorian. ..  Owr  School — A  Metrospect  and  a  Prospect 

5)lploma  in  Xiterar^  anD  IbanDicraft  Departments. 

Edward  Goltermann  Napoleon — the  Conqueror 

Irwin  Lindner  How  Electricity  Has  Annihilated  Distance 

Certificate  in  ipiano  ^Tuning. 

Irwin  Lindner. 
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PROGRAM  OF  GIRLS'  MUSIC  RECITAL 

May  11th,  1906. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Davis,  Teacher. 


Menuet  Op.  14  No.  1  Paderewski 

MINNIE  JACOBS,  MARGARET  WADE. 

She  Never  Told  Her  Love  "  Haydn 

A  Violet  in  Her  Lovely  Hair  Campbell 

Without  Thee  d^Hardelot 

MARIE  ADZIT. 

Danse  d'  Etoiles  Op.  66  Godard 

MINNIE  BALDRIDGE. 

Tanz  aus  Jolster  No.  5  '  Grieg 

Sonata  No.  14— Allegro  Moderate,  Menuetto,  Presto  Haydn 

MINNNIE  JACOBS. 

Showers  of  Blossoms  Spindler 

MARGARET  WADE. 

Hunter  in  Ambush  Schumann 

Wayside  Inn  Schumann 

Nocturne  No.  15  Op.  55  Chopin 

TILLIE  HAINES. 

Nocturne^Op.  17  No.  2  Raff 

MARGARET  WADE. 

Love's  Awakening  Moszkowski 

MARGARET  WADE,  MINNIE  JACOBS. 
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PROGRAM  OF  BOYS'  MUSIC  RECITAL 

May  18th,  190G. 


Miss  Maude  Hamilton,  Teacher. 


Ensemble— Tanz  der  Maikafer  Hoist 

HARRY  blazer,  WILLIAM  TAXKERSLEY,  ERWIN  SCHINDLER, 
BENJAMIN  HOWELL. 

Papillon  Grieg 

MR.  EDWARD  GOLTERMAN. 

Duet— •' Daisies  and  Buttercups"  Sartorio 

ROBERT  WRAY  BROOKS,  CHARLEY  CURL. 

Austrian  Song  Pacher 

Song  of  the  Brook  QnUiJey 

loring  barr. 

Organ— Largo  Handel 

miss  anna  CROWLEY. 

Trio— Valse  Streahhog 

SPURGEON  CARLSON.  CHARLEY  CURL,  ROBERT  WRAY  BROOKS. 

Impromptu  Denned 

Valse  d 'amour  Moszlowski 

MR.  GEORGE  W.  DIETER. 

Album  Leaf  ..Kirchner 

Butterflies  .Gwiitt 

ERWIN  SCHINDLER. 

Organ—''  Softly  Now  the  Light  of  Day  "  Whiting 

■  •  Ave  Maria  "  Whiting 

LORING  BARR. 

Spring  Song  Gurlitt 

Elegie  '  Gurlitt 

WILLIAM  TANKERSLEY. 

Duet— Allegro  Vivo  Op.  51  No.  9  Loeschhorn 

LOR[NG  BARR.  EDWARD  RYAN. 

Cascade  du  Chaudron  Bemlel 

Valse-Caprice  Bnff 

MR.  WALDEMAR  KEITEL, 

Ensemble— Valse  Brilllante  Moszkoivski 


THOMAS  SOLON.  EDWARD  RYAN,  ERWIN  SCHINDLER. 
LORING  BARR. 
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PROGRAM  OF  CHORAL  AND  ORCHESTRAL  PUPILS 


May  24th,  1906. 


Mr.  Eugene  Rautenberg,  Teacher. 


1.  Chorus— "  Angelus  "  from  Maritana  Wallace 

CHORAL  CLASS. 

2.  Trio  for  Violin,  Flute  and  Piano  Mozart 

Violin  Irwin  Lindner. 

Flute  George  Dieter. 

Piano  Walter  Keitel. 

3.  Violin  Solo  from  "  Lucia  di  Lammermoor  "  Donizetti 

WILLIE  WALTERS. 

4.  Solo  for  Flute  — («)  "  Aria  from  Norma"   Bellini 

.  {b)  "The  Last  Rose  of  Summer"  ..  Flotoiv 

GEORGE  DIETER. 

5.  Violin  Solo  from  "Bohemian  Girl"  Balfe 

ERWIN  SCHINDLER. 

6.  Chorus—"  The  Flight  of  the  Holy  Family  "  Bruch 

Choral  Class  with  Organ  and  Piano  Accompaniment. 
Miss  Anna  Crowley,  Organist. 

7.  Trio  FOR  Violin,  Flute  and  Piano— "Angel's  Serenade"  .  .^m^fa 

Violin  Irwin  Lindner. 

Flute   George  Dieter. 

Piano  Walter  Keitel. 

8.  Violin  Duet—"  Etude  No.  5  "  Winner 

WILLIE  WALTERS,  ERWIN  SCHINDLER. 

9.  Violin  Solo— (a)  Theme  AND  Variations,  \  j^. 

"  Old  Folks  at  Home  "..  f ^""^ 

(b)  Melody  in  F  Rubinstein 

IRWIN  LINDNER 

10.   Duet  and  Chorus—"  At  the  Cloister  Gate  "  Grieg 

Soprano  Marie  Adzit. 

Alto  TiLLiE  Haines. 
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GRADUATING  ELOCUTION  RECITAL 

OF  Miss  Matilda  Haines 
June  5th,  1906. 


Mr.  J.  D.  Carr,  Teacher. 


Monologue— "Scorching  Versus  Diamonds"  Phelps 

MISS  HAINES 

Vocal  Solo— "Out  of  My  Soul's  Great  Sadness  Franz 

"Merry  Maiden  Spring"  , .  Mac7)oivell 

MISS  EDITH  COOK. 

Reading— "Captain  January's  Star"  Richards 

MISS  HAINES. 

Pantomime— "Comin'  Through  the  Rye"  Goodhue 

MISS  HAINES. 

Reading— "Portia  at  the  Bar,"  from\  cj.^t..o...^„. 

"Merchant  of  Venice"  ....  | Shakespeare 

MISS  HAINES. 

Reading — "Seein'  Things"  Field 

"Fool  Young-uns"  Riley 

MISS  HAINES. 

Vocal  Solo— "With  Myrtle  and  Roses"  Schumann 

IMISS  EDITH  COOK. 

Musical  Recitation— "King  Robert  of  Sicily"  Longfelloiv 

MISS  HAINES. 

Pantomime— "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  Key 

MISS  HAINES. 
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osity and  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  our  needs  by  the  fol- 
lowing persons : 

Dean  Curtis  and  the  faculty  of  the  St.  Louis  Law  School 
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a  teacher  and  four  years  of  a  pupil. 
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Brokaw  for  the  use  of  his  law  books. 
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of  Shakespeare — one  hundred  and  eight  tickets  in  all. 

Miss  Nannie  Barbee  for  an  evening's  reading. 

Miss  Julia  Marlowe  for  fifteen  tickets  to  her  Shakespeare 
plays. 

Mr.  Henry  Savage  for  twenty-five  tickets  to  the  operas  of 
Lohengrin,  La  Boheme,  Tannhauser  and  Faust — one  hundred 
tickets  in  all. 
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tw^enty-one  tickets  to  the  opera,  II  Trovatore. 

The  Choral- Symphony  Society  for  fourteen  season  tickets. 

Mr.  Edward  Perry  for  eight  tickets  to  his  elocution  recital. 

Mr.  Sheldon,  of  the  Ethical  Culture  Society,  for  tickets  to 
lectures. 

The  Boys'  Literary  Society  of  Central  High  School,  St. 
Louis,  for  tickets  to  their  meetings. 

Mrs.  William  Eddy  Barns  for  fifty-one  gifts  for  the  Christ- 
mas tree. 

Miss  Constance  Crawley  for  eighteen  tickets  to  her  Shakes- 
peare readings. 

Mrs.  Daniel  Evans  for  many  gifts  to  the  children. 

The  Public  School  Board  for  permission  to  use  the 
Museum. 

Dr.  WilHam  Trelease,  director  of  Shaw's  Garden,  and  Mr. 
James  Gurney,  superintendent  Tower  Grove  Park,  for  plants 
donated  to  the  school. 
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Mr.  Ernest  Michel  for  plants  loaned. 

To  the  publishers  of  the  following  school  papers  and  jour- 
nals : 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Leader,  Boulder,  Montana. 
The  Utah  Eagle,  Ogden,  Utah. 
The  Goodson  Gazette,  Staunton,  Virginia. 
The  Christian  Record,  a  Braille  Monthly,  published  at  Col- 
lege View,  Nebraska. 

The  Globe-Democrat  of  this  city. 

The  Tablet,  Romney,  West  Virginia. 

The  Colorado  Index,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 

The  Washingtonian,  Vancouver,  Washington. 

The  Educational  Outlook,  Cape  Girardeau,  Missouri. 

The  Florida  School  Herald,  St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

The  Missouri  Children  s  Home  Finder,  St.  Louis. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS  ENROLLED  FROM  JANUARY  1, 1905, 
TO  JANUARY  1,  1907 


Girls,  67;  Boys,  68;  Total,  135. 


GIRLS 

Name.  County. 

Adzit,  Marie  St.  Louis  City. 

Altheide,  Violet  St.  Louis  City. 

Altexbernd,  Edna  St.  Louis  City. 

Avery,  Mamie  Stoddard. 

Baker,  Fay  Buchanan. 

Browx,  Ollie  St.  Louis  City. 

Bray,  Nellie  Lafayette. 

Ball,  Luna   .  Monroe. 

Boll,  Emma  St.  Louis  City. 

Bettis,  Zenie  Jackson. 

Baldridge,  Minnie  Stoddard. 

Curtis,  Lillian  Barry. 

Crowley,  Annie  Johnson. 

Crandall^  Beulah  Jasper. 

Christianson,  Ruth  St.  Louis  City. 

Clark,  Pearl  Moniteau. 

Dean,  Alice  Schuyler. 

DowD,  Naomi  Butler. 

Drissell,  Ida  Jefferson. 

Field,  Grace  Stoddard. 

FiTZHUGH,  Mary  St.  Louis  City. 

Gideon,  Maude  Johnson. 

Graves,  Emma  Saline. 

Goldsmith,  Nancy  Dunklin. 

Goldsmith,  Bertha  St.  Louis  City 

Hill,  Lena  Sullivan. 

Henson,  Emma  Cedar. 

Hilliary,  Ethel  Cass. 

Holt,  Julia  St.  Louis  City 

Haynes,  Ruth  St.  Louis  City. 

Haines,  Matilda  Lincoln. 

Hanlon,  Agnes  St.  Louis  City. 

Jackson,  Mabel  Sullivan. 

Jacobs,  Minnie  Ray. 

Jones,  Edith  St.  Louis  City. 
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Name.  County. 

KiMSEY,  Pearl  St.  Louis  City. 

KoENKER,  Geneva  St.  Louis  City. 

Maher,  Margaret  Monroe. 

McChesney,  Nellie  Jackson. 

Mason,  Ella  St.  Louis  City. 

Main,  Effie  Barton. 

Mockabee,  Annie  St.  Louis  City. 

Metts,  Ida  Pemiscot. 

MuRFiN,  Grace  Shannon. 

Montgomery,  Jemima  :  Barry. 

Neil,  Lily  Polk. 

Noell,  Ruth  Perry. 

Nelson,  Lennie  Lawrence. 

Phillips,  Belle  Boone. 

Rhea,  Lena  St.  Louis  City. 

RoBB,  Ivy  St.  Louis  City. 

Roediger^  Maggie  '  St.  Louis  City. 

Russell,  Helen  St.  Louis  City. 

Schuenemann,  Eleanor  St.  Louis  City. 

SwANGER,  Bessie  ,  St.  Louis  City. 

Teuscher,  Elsa  St.  Louis  City. 

Twehus,  Veronica  Maries. 

Varley,  Maud  St.  Louis  City. 

ViERS,  Minnie  Chariton. 

Van  Trump,  Laura  Ray. 

White,  Eliza.  Howell. 

Walker,  Lucile  Saline. 

Walton,  Nellie  Cedar. 

Waters,  Olive  St.  Louis  City. 

Wade,  Margaret  St.  Louis  City. 

Whitlock,  May  Franklin. 

Williams,  Hetty  Stone. 

BOYS 

AuFFERT,  Frank  Newton. 

Blazer,  Harry  Greene. 

Brooks^  Robert  St.  Louis  City. 

Brown,  Calvin  Jasper. 

BoNDURANT,  HuGH  Scotlaud. 

Barr,  Loring  St.  Louis  City. 

Bullock,  George  St.  Louis  City. 

Broughton,  Jacob  Jasper. 

CoDAY,  Ira  Lawrence. 

Capps,  Elza  Dent. 

Curl,  Charles  Jasper. 

Carlson,  David  Atchison. 
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Name.  County. 

Casey,  John  St.  Louis  City. 

Caldehone,  Antonio  Jackson. 

Davenport,  Homer  Laclede. 

Dieter,  George  Buchanan. 

Douglas,  Arthur  Greene. 

Dunn,  William  St.  Louis  City. 

Fisher,  John  Marion. 

FORSHEE,   Ellis  St.  Francois. 

Gunn,  Welton  New  Madrid. 

GoLTERMAN,  Edward  St.  Louis  City. 

Gabler^  Fred  St.  Louis  City. 

Howell,  Benjamin  Lincoln. 

Harding,  Henry  St.  Louis  City. 

HowLETT,  George  Dunklin. 

Howard,  Harry  Macon. 

Heerwald,  Richard  Lafayette. 

Huber,  Joseph  St.  Louis  City. 

Huff,  James  Daviess. 

Hill,  Leonidas  Sullivan. 

Hall,  Ossie  Greene. 

Hughes,  Frank  Sullivan. 

Isaacs,  Frank  Polk. 

James,  Asa  Pemiscot. 

Johnson,  Fred  Clinton. 

Keitel,  Waldemar  St.  Louis  City. 

Lindner,  Irwin  St.  Louis  City. 

LooMis,  Ernest  Christian. 

Lillie,  George  Jasper. 

McGuire,  William  Ripley. 

Myers_,  Henry  St.  Louis  City. 

Mahanay,  Eugene  St.  Louis  Co. 

Miller,  Kellum  St.  Louis  City. 

Monroe,  Benjamin  Marion. 

Morris,  Cyrus  St.  Louis  City. 

McQueen,  James  Jasper. 

NiMMo,  Alexander  Adair. 

Papin,  Albert  St.  Louis  City. 

Reynolds,  John  St.  Louis  City. 

RiCKHOFF,  Ollie  St.  Louis  City. 

Ryan,  Edward  St.  Louis  City. 

Ritchie,  Virgil  Nodaway. 

Solon,  Thomas  Gentry. 

Stilwell,  Harris  Ripley. 

Schindler,  Erwin  St.  Louis  City. 

Suttington,  John  Johnson. 

Schreiber,  Jesse  St.  Louis  City. 
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Name.  County. 

Thurman,  William  St.  Louis  City. 

Tallman,  Harley  Schuyler. 

Tankersley^  Willam  Ripley. 

Tallman,  Maurice  Schuyler. 

White,  Horace  St.  Louis  City. 

Walter,  William  St.  Louis  City. 

Walker,  Andrew  Livingston. 

Washington,  Clarence  St.  Louis  City. 

WicKERT,  Harry  St.  Louis  City. 

Vornhulz,  John  St.  Louis  City. 


/ 
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AMERICAN  BRAILLE. 


To  write  on  a  Braille  tablet  begin  at  the  right ;  to  read,  reverse  the  sheet 
and  begin  at  the  left.  In  either  case  the  six  points  ^  •  •  ^  of  which  the 
characters  are  formed,  are  numbered  from  the  top,  i,  2,  3,  for  the  firsi 
vertical  row,  and  4,  5,  6,  for  the  second. 


AI.PHABET. 


f     g     h     i      j      k  1 


m 

•  •         •  •         •  • 
•         •  •  • 

•  •         •  •  • 


nopqr  stuvw 
•••••••••       •  • 


•       ••     ••       •  •• 

••       •  •  • 


To  capitalize  a  letter  prefix  to  it  points  3  and  6  (. 

MARKS  OF  PUNCTUATION. 

^     ;     :      .      ?      !       -        (  ) 


The  apostrophe  is  point  4,  The  other  marks,  except  the  exclamation, 
are  formed  of  points  2,  3,  5  and  6. 

When  two  or  more  initial  letters  requiring  the  capital  sign  occur 
together,  the  space  which  separates  words  may  be  omitted  ;  the  period 
which  follows  the  first  letter  then  becomes  also  the  prefix,  or  capital  sign, 
for  the  next;  thus,  I  *         *  *         *  F.  R.  S. 


NUMERATES. 


When  alone  or  in  combination  the  following  letters,  if  prefixed  by 
the  numeral  sign^    •  ^,  become  numbers. 

1234567890 


•         •      •         ••  • 


I       •  *         46      I  *  I  *  *         2  35       •  • 
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INITIAI^  I.KTTERS  USKD  AS  WORD  SIGNS. 

but    could  down  from  great  have   just  know  like  my 

•  •  ••  •        ••       •  • 

•  •       •         ••  •  • 

•  •  •       •        •  • 

not    quite  right  should  the  under  very    will  you 


When  the  above  words  are  parts  of  other  Words  the  initial  letter  must 
not  be  used  as  a  representative  \  e.  g.  •  •  when  standing  alone  represents 
"know,"  but  "knowledge"  should  be  written 


•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •     •  • 


OTHER  CHARACTERS  USED  AS  V^ORD  AND   PART  WORD  SIGNS. 


an 

and 

ar 

ch 

ed 

en 

er 

for 

in 

inpf 

•  • 
• 
• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 
• 

• 

• 

•  • 

•  • 
• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

is 

of 

on 

or 

ou 

ow 

st 

th  or 
that 

tion 

wh  or 
which 

• 

•  • 
• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

•  • 

•  • 
• 

• 

• 

•  • 
• 

•  • 
• 

• 

• 
• 

• 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

• 

The  following  characters,  with  one  exception,  are  formed  of  points 
2,  3.  5,  6.  When  separated  from  words  by  the  omission  of  a  cell,  they 
are  word  signs,  as  follows  : 

had    their     to    was    with  would 

• 

••  •         •  • 

•  •  •• 

The  letter  x  ^  •  •  ^  when  standing  alone  is  used  as  an  asterisk. 

The  letter  d  followed  by  a  period  ^    •        ^  is  used  as   the  dollar 

sign  and  should  be  immediately  followed  by  the  numeral  sign  ;  thus — 

••  ••• 

..  ••    •  ^23-75 

An  italicized  word  is  indicated  by  the  prefix  of  point  6  (^^^• 

Lines  of  poetry  are  separated  by  the  omission  of  three  cells. 

The  capital  sign  preceding  a  contraction  capitalizes  only  the  first 
letter  of  the  contraction. 

The  ordinary  rules  of  grammar  should  be  closely  followed ;  hence 
correct  syllabication  must  be  observed,  and  a  monosyllable  should  never 
be  divided. 

Strict  conformity  to  general  grammatical  laws  and  the  special  rules 
preceding,  are  essential  to  a  correct  use  of  the  American  Braille,  and  the 
use  of  signs  in  any  other  way  than  that  hereby  authorized  is  as  inelegant 
and  incorrect  as  similar  changes  in  ordinary  writing, 
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BRAILLE  MUSIC  ALPHABET. 


C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

A 

h 

Wholes  or  i6ths, 

•  • 

•  • 
• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

•  C 

Halves  oi  32ds, 

•  • 
• 

• 

•  • 

• 

• 

•  • 

•  • 
• 

•  • 

• 

• 
•  • 

* 

•  • 
• 

C 
• 

•  • 
• 

• 

•  • 
• 

• 

• 

• 

Eighths  or  I28ths, 

•  • 

• 

•  • 
• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

• 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Octave  signs, 

•  4 

•  4 

•  5 

•  4 

•  5 

•  6 

•  5 

•  4 

0  6 

•  5 

•  e 

• 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Fingering  signs, 

•  1 

•  1 

•  2 

•  1 

•  2 

•  3 

•  2 

•J 

•  1 

•  3 

^  or  ' 

^  i 

y       ^  or  t 

f      ^  # 

Rests, 

•  • 

• 

i 

• 

• 
• 

•  • 

b  b 

Accidentals, 

•  • 
• 

•  •  • 

• 
• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

• 
• 

• 

2d 

4th 

5th 

Dill 

(in 

QfV. 

otn 

Intervals, 

• 

• 

• 

•  • 

• 
• 

•  • 

• 

• 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

slur 

n  accord 
with 

turn 

grace 
note 

trill 

•  • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

•  • 

•  • 
• 

• 

• 

•  • 
• 

repeat 

staccato 

dot 

double  dot 

2»  #5 
3* 

2» 
3* 

3* 

3*  3* 

double  bar     double  bar  pause 
with  repeat 


right  hand 
m.  d. 


left  hand 


Expression  marks  are  represented  by  the  abbreviations  ordinarily  used 
in  music  for  the  seeing.  Characters  standing  for  letters  must  be  precedec 
by  the  word  sign  ^    •  ^ . 

Provision  is  made  in  Braille  for  the  special  signs  which  occur  in  music 
written  for  violin,  guitar,  organ,  voice,  etc.  For  further  information,  con- 
sult the  pamphlet  published  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association. 
33  Cambridge  Square,  Hyde  Park,  London- 
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u 

>^ 

< 
z. 

Q 

o 

Q 

< 
to 


< 


< 
X 


O 
O 

z 

C/3 


•  •• 

•  •• 


•  •• 

•  • 

•  •• 

•  •• 


•  •• 


•  •• 


•  •• 


•  •• 


•  •• 


♦  • 
• 


• 


•  -- 


•  •• 


CO 


TP 


m 


•  •• 


•  •• 


•  •• 


•  •• 


•  •• 


•  •• 


PC 


n 


••• 
••• 


••• 

•  •o 


•  •• 


•  •• 


•  •• 


L  ••• 


•  •• 


ft 
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MATHEMATICAL  BRAILLE  NOTATION. 


5* 

4- 

• 
• 

• 

• 
• 

() 

•  • 
• 

• 

• 
• 
• 

:  (ratio.) 

2»  .5 

— 

• 

• 

• 

• 

{  } 

•  • 

• 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

/ 

4* 
6* 

X 

•  • 
• 

•  • 

•  •  * 
• 

•  • 

[] 

•  1 

fraction. 

•  • 
• 
« 

index. 

3* 

• 

•  • 

• 

•  • 
• 

• 

• 

•  • 

> 

•  • 

• 

• 

%• 

2* 

2»  •o 

•  2 
6. 

exponent. 

• 

• 

•  • 

< 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

(when  alone 
varies  as. 

4« 
•  3 

over 

5« 
•  3 

prime, 
sub-literal. 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

factorial. 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

(when  alone 
infinity. 

The  underlying  principles  of  this  notation  are  broad,  and  permit  infinite  com- 
binations of  the  signs.  By  means  of  it  the  formulas  of  trigonometry,  analytics,  and 
calculus  are  easily  and  clearly  written. 

One  fact  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  in  writing  and  reading  this  notation,  i.  e., 
that  an  active  sign,  as  radical,  exponent,  factorial,  index,  over,  or  fraction,  continues 
its  activity  or  meaning  until  stopped  naturally  or  artificially;  naturally,  at  the  end  of  a 
quantity  or  expression,  when  not  followed  by  another  quantity ;  artificially,  by  a 
period,  and  the  ending  root  sign.  This  will  be  clearly  understood  from  a  careful 
study  of  the  rules  and  examples. 

In  writing  mixed  numbers  in  arithmetic,  the  fraction  sign  is  omitted,  a  comma 

•  •  •         •        •  • 

separating  the  integer  from  the  fraction;   e.  g.,  6}4,     *  *  • 
One  numeral  sign  at  the  beginning  of  a  mixed  number  or  a  fraction  is  sufficient. 
But  in  algebra  the  numeral  sign  must  precede     *^*  **        *  ** 

each  number;  <f.  ^^.,6^,  •  •  «• 


RUIvES. 


I.    The  exponent  sign 


precedes   literal,  numero-literal,  negative. 


fractional,  and  polynomial  exponents,  and  exponents  of  polynomials  and  of  enclosed 
monomials. 

II.  Numerals  written  in  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  "  Braille  cell "  are  sub- 
exponents. 

Numeral  exponents  and  numeral  ?;ub  exponents  preceded  by  the  sign  are/  ^  A 
read  prime,  second,  third, etc.;  sub  prime,  sub  second, sub-third, etc.;  sub-literal. \3  «  / 

III.  The  period  is  used  to  show  the  end  of  active  signs,  as  exponent,  index, 
factorial,  over,  and  fraction,  or  to  stop  their  activity. 

IV.  Numbers  preceding  literal  quantities  are  co  efficients;  following,  exponents. 

V.  A  root  of  higher  degree  than  the  second  is  indicated  by  writing  the  index 
sign  and  the  index  be-  3   

fore  the  radical ;  y  l.'. 

VI.  The  fraction  sign  precedes  all  fractions,  but  may  be  omitted  before  numeral 
fractional  exponent.s. 

VII.  Quantities  under  the  radical  are  preceded  by  the  beginning  radical  sign, 
and  are  followed  by  the  ending  radical  sign. 

A  radical  (or  radicals)  under  a  radical  is  indicated  by  doubling  or  tripling  the 
inner  radical  (beginning  and  ending)  signs.  The  single  ending  radical  always 
completes  the  expression. 


*In  searching  through  several  advanced  algebras,  books  on  calculus,  trigonometry,  and  analytics, 


all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  found  to  be  used  except  "  j 
"  j  "  has  been  used  here  for  the  closing  bracket 

For  the  figures  and  the  numeral  sign,  see  the  first  page  of  the 
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and"o".  Therefore  the  Braille 
American  Braille" 


VIII.  Conflictions  in  the  use  of  letters  and  figures  are  avoided  by  using  the 
comma  (^^  ) 

IX.  Polynomial  numerators  and  denominators  are  enclosed  in  parentheses, 
except  when  either  or  both  are  under  radicals.    The  denominator  is  followed  by  a 


X.  Letters  preceded  by  the  point  6,  become  Greek  letters.  Letters  preceded 
by  points  5,  6,  are  capitalized  algebraically. 


ILL.USTRATIONS. 

4  a  X 


Rules  I.,  III.,  IV.,  VI.,  VIII. 


•  •••  ••••••• 

•  •        ••••••  •  ••• 

•    ••  •  •  •    ^       •  m  ••• 

m  +  I 

Rules  I.,  Ill  ,  IV.,  VI.  L  

X  ^"^ 

•  •  •••• 

••••• 


Rules  III.,  IV.,  VI.,  IX.  ^ 


6  4-  X  ^ 

••  •••••         •  ••• 

••••••         •        ••        •••••  • 

•••         t        •••••  ••••  ••• 


Rules  VI.,  VII.,  IX. 


V  3  4-  V  5  X  +  y 


•••      ••••  • 

•  •  •••    •  ••• 

•••       •  • 


•  •  • 

•  •  •     •    •  •  • 

•  •  •       •     •  • 


Rule  VII.  y 


••••         •  ••••• 

•      •  ••••     •  ••••• 

•••  •••• 


EXAMPLES. 

6  X    +    8    =  0 


•  •••  •• 

2(x     —     ^  )  K  ^     —  2)=  O 

•  •••  •••••  •••  •• 

•  •       •       ••••       •  ••••       ••  •••••  ••• 

••••  ••        •  ••:  •• 

Fraction       i      over  y     -\-     fraction  i       over  x       =  b 

•  •••  •  •  ••••  • 

•  •  ••••••• 


•     •  ••••  •  ••• 

•  •••  •  •••  •••  • 

•  •       ••  ••••  •••  ••• 


•   •  ••••••  •  • 


INFORMATION  FOR  PARENTS  AND 
GUARDIANS 


This  institution  is  purely  a  school,  not  in  any  way  an  "asy- 
lum" or  "home." 

School  opens  second  Tuesday  in  September,  and  closes  sec- 
ond Thursday  in  June. 

Pupils  of  good  mental  and  physical  capacity,  between  the 
ages  of  nine  and  twenty-five  years,  are  admitted  to  the  school. 
Board,  lodging  and  tuition  are  free.  Parents  must  pay  for  trav- 
eling expenses  and  buy  necessary  clothing.  If  unable  to  do  this, 
money  will  be  furnished  by  the  County  Court  on  application  of 
the  parent  or  guardian.  A  list  of  clothing  required  will  be 
mailed  upon  request. 

Pupils  are  required  to  be  vaccinated  before  being  admitted. 

All  class  work  must  be  promptly  performed,  unless  pupils 
are  regularly  excused  therefrom. 

Improper  language  or  conduct,  the  use  of  tobacco  or  liquor, 
are  forbidden. 

Pupils  persistently  disobeying  rules  and  whose  moral  influ- 
ence is  harmful,  will  not  be  retained  in  the  school. 

Refined  speech  and  conduct  are  required  from  all. 
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